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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition  the  reoord  of  erents  is  broaght  down  from 
the  doee  of  1882,  where  it  oeased  in  the  original  publication  (1884), 
to  the  oloee  of  1908.  Between  1882  and  1904  this  continuation  is 
mainlj  the  work  of  Mr.  David  M.  Matteson,  to  whom  the  editor  is 
likewise  indebted  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  issue  of  1905.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  cross  references  which  now  connect  the  rari^ 
ous  divisions  of  national  history. 

The  editor  heartily  thanks  those  readers  who  hare  notified  him  of 
errors  in  the  book.  All  discovered  errors  have  now  been  corrected, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  any  which  have  escaped  detection  will  be  made 
known  by  whoever  may  find  them. 

Jammrj^  1908. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Ploktz,  well  known  in  Germany  m  a  retenui 
teacher,  is  the  author  of  a  numher  of  educational  works  having  a  high 
reputation,  among  which  none  has  better  approved  its  usefulness  than 
the  "  Epitome  of  Universal  History."  ^  The  admitted  excellence  of 
the  book  renders  an  apology  for  its  translation  unnecessarv,  but  an 
extract  from  the  author's  preface  respecting  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  work  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

**  The  present  *  Epitome/  which  now  appears  in  a  seventh  edition,  enlarged 
and  improved,  is  intended,  in  the  first  place,  for  ose  b^  the  upper  classes  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  as  a  guide  or  handbook  m  the  historical  class- 
room. The  handy  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  elaborate  index  are  in- 
tended to  adapt  it  for  private  use,  and  to  facilitate  rapid  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion concerning  historical  matters  which  have,  for  the  moment,  escaped  the 
memory. 

*'  I  have  endeavored  to  give  everywhere  the  assured  results  of  recent  histor- 
ical inrestigation,  adding,  as  far  as  possible,  references  to  my  authorities. 

**  The  exposition  of  ancient  history  is  based  upon  the  works  of  Duncker, 
Curtius,  Mommsen,  and  Peter. 

**  Medieval  history,  which  was  treated  somewhat  too  briefly  in  the  earlier 
editions,  has  been  made  proportionately  full  since  the  fourth,  and  has  been, 
moreover,  enlarged,  as  has  modem  history,  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
genealogical  tables. 

*'In  modem  history  the  treaties  of  peace  have  been  brought  into  especial 
prominence,  and  the  principal  conditions  of  the  great  treaties,  through  which 
alone  one  can  get  an  msight  into  the  historical  formation  of  the  present  system 
of  European  states,  have  been  stated  with  all  possible  accuracy. 

"  Recent  history  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  day.  The  purpose 
and  the  compass  of  the  book  alike  permitted  nothing  more  than  a  compressed 
narrative  of  facts^  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  the  expression  of  personal  opin- 
ion. This  limitation  of  itbelt  excludes  the  possibility  of  o£fending,  whether  m  a 
religious  or  a  political  sense. 

'*  All  are  probably  now  agreed  that  it  is  unadvisable  for  scholars  to  write  out 
the  lecture  of  the  instructor  in  full,  which,  however,  should  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  notes  here  and  there.  No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  a  guide  as  a 
basis  for  instruction ;  but  widely  differing  ideas  prevail  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment and  extent  of  such  a  work. 

"  The  author  of  this  *  Epitome,'  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  historical  in- 
structor of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  French  Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
holds  the  opinion  that  even  the  best  handbook  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
an  animated  lecture,  and  that  any  guide  which  gives  a  connected  narrative  in 

1  Auauff  au8  der  alten^  mittleren  ttnd  neueren  Getchtchte  von  Karl  Fleets. 
Siebente  verbesserte  und  Ktark  vermehrte  Aufiage,  Berlin.  A.  6.  Ploetz,  1880. 
The  preparation  of  this  edition  was  confided  to  Frof.  Dr.  O.  Meltaer,  author  of 
Gtschiekte  der  Kartkager,  i.  1880. 
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tome  detail  necMsarily  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  teacher's  lecture,  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  iu  the  class-room. 

'*  I  am  persuaded  that  such  a  work  should  place  before  the  pupil  facts  only,  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  these  groufied  in  the  moat  comprelieii»ive  man- 
ner.  The  task  of  animating  these  facts  by  oral  exposition  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  instructor." 

The  translator  has  enlarged  the  book  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  its  general  usefulness,  and  of  giving  it  especial 
Talue  in  this  country. 

Under  ancient  history  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
ethnographical  relations  of  the  early  peoples  into  prominence  ;  but 
believug  that  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  can 
hardly  1^  dwelt  upon  too  strongly,  the  translator  has  tried  to  speak 
guardedly.  Even  the  Indo-£uropean  family  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily understood;  the  details  of  the  relationship  of  its  constituent 
groups  are  not  clear ;  the  theory  of  a  primitiYe  Asiatic  home  and  a 
wave-like  series  of  westward  migrations  is  but  one,  though  perhaps  the 
best,  among  many  speculations.  Recent  text-books  have  delighted  us 
with  minutely  ramified  tables  of  Indo-European  relationships,  show- 
ing, with  close  approximation,  when  each  group  left  the  parent  stock, 
each  tribe  the  comjnon  group  ;  this,  though  harmless  as  speculation, 
10  dangerous  if  taken  for  knowledge.^ 

The  speculations  in  regard  to  Uie  early  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  should  be  received  with  like  caution.  Their  provisional  accept- 
ance, however,  is  so  useful  as  to  justify  their  insertion. 

The  mythical  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  has 
been  deemed  worthy  to  stand  beside  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
undoubted  historical  value  of  many  of  these  traditions  and  the  part 
which  they  play  in  general  literature  will  explain  the  presence  of 
even  the  oistinctly  fabulous  tales.  The  distinction  between  myth,  a 
theoretical  explanation  of  myths,  and  tolerably  trustworthy  history 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  history  of  certain  countries,  as  China,  Japan,  Parthia  and  Per- 
sia under  the  Sassanidie,  which  the  stricter  hmits  of  the  Grerman 
work  had  caused  the  author  to  omit,  has  been  added  ;  in  the  cases  of 
India,  the  Scandinavian  monarchies  before  1387,  and  France,  the 
meagre  account  in  the  original  has  undergone  considerable  amplifiea- 
tion. 

The  greatest  changes,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Eng- 

1  "We  must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  primitive  community  of  Indo-European  lanfcuagcs,  and  refrain 
from  dividing  these  Ianp:uagcs  into  ^oups  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Ira- 
nian  tongues).  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  unity  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  so 
often  taken  for  grante<i.  It  cannot  be  said  that*  this  unity  did  not  once  exist, 
bat  neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  its  existence  is  demonstrable.  Whether  or 
not  the  future  will  succeed  in  reachiiip^  more  certain  results  remains  to  be  seen ; 
until  such  results  are  reached  historians  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  making;  use 
of  such  groups  of  lanffuai;es  and  of  tri)>es  as  the  Gra»co-Italian  and  the  Slavo-tier- 
man.*'  (B.  Delbrdok,  EinUitunrj  in  dnti  Sftrachgtndium^  I-^iptig,  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel,  1880.)  Not  all  philologists  will  tk^r^e  upon  this  point, —  upon  what 
point  do  all  philologists  agree  ?  — and  the  archeologists  have  something  to  say 
opon  the  matter;  the  words  juat  quoted  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  consia- 
tration. 
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knd  and  in  that  oi  America,  which  have  been  rewritten  from  the 
beginning  with  a  f ulhiess  of  detail  proportional  to  that  observed  bj 
the  original  in  the  history  of  Germany. 

In  the  additions  notlung  more  than  a  compilation  from  reliable, 
bat  easily  accessible,  sources  has  been  attempted.  A  few  notes  have 
been  inserted  and  a  few  dates  and  facts  interpolated  in  the  text  of  the 
original,  but  these  changes  have  been  duly  attributed  to  the  transla- 
tor, either  directly  or  by  the  use  of  brackets,  where  they  seemed  of 
sufficient  importance. 

Abeolute  accuracy  cannot  be  looked  for  in  a  work  dealine  with  so 
vast  a  nimiber  of  dates  and  covering  so  wide  a  range  in  tmie  ;  the 
translator,  however,  in  the  sections  for  which  he  is  responsible,  has 
endeavored  to  verify  each  date  by  reference  to  independent  authori- 
ties. He  will  be  grateful  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
him  of  errors  that  have  escaped  his  notice.  That  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  space  allotted  to  different  countries  and  epochs  is  open 
to  criticism,  the  translator  is  well  aware  ;  the  fault  is  due  in  part  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  him  of  sending  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book 
to  press  before  the  later  were  finished,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hastening 
its  completion. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian 
wars,  where  much  of  the  minute  descriptive  detail  has  been  omitted, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  the  original. 

Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  book 
much  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  was  announced  ;  that  it  is  at  last 
ready  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard 
College,  who  took  upon  himself  the  preparation  of  those  sections 
which  contain  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  from 
1784  to  1883,  and  that  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1883.  The 
thanks  of  the  translator  are  also  due  to  Professor  H.  W.  Torrey,  of 
Harvard  College,  for  the  loan  of  material  of  which  free  use  has  been 
made  for  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  for  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  to  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  the  University,  for  the  free  use  of  books. 

To  Dr.  R.  H.  Labberton  and  to  Messrs.  E.  Claxton  &  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  translator  is  indebted  for  courteous  permission  to  use 
certain  genealogical  tables  in  Dr.  Labberton's  exceedingly  useful 
«  Outlines  of  History."  » 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  "  Epitome  "  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  a  brief  connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well- 
graduated  chronology  which  emphasizes  the  sequence  of  events  with- 
out breaking  up  the  story  or  fatiguing  the  mind.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  use  of  italics  and  two  sizes  of  black  type,  to  mark 
and  distinguish  events  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and 
also  to  relieve  the  page  ;  while,  with  the  latter  object  in  view,  the 
use  of  capitals  has  been  as  far  as  possible  dispensed  with,  although 
the  manner  of  printing  the  book  has  prevented  consistency  in  tliis 

1  Ijabberton,  K.  H.,  Outlines  of  Uistor^,  with  oricpnal  tables,  chronological, 
genealoorical,  and  literarv.  Thirteenth  edition.  Philadelphia.  E.  Claxton  & 
Co.,  18S3.  Text  and  Historical  Atlas.  Ttie  tables  used  are  11.,  III.,  XVI., 
which  appear  on  pa^^es  2G5,  256,  332,  of  the  present  work. 
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respect.  Especial  care  has  been  dcToted  to  the  index,  which  has  been 
made  rery  full,  in  order  that  the  book  might  serve  as  a  historical 
dictionary,  as  well  as  a  chronology. 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ITS  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS. 

Z  B.  c.  —  375  A.  D.  I.  Anoient  history,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  historical  information  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

875  — 1492.    IL  Medissval  history,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 
1492  —  Z.    III.  Modem  history,  from  the  discovery  of 

America  to  the  present  time. 


Ancient  history,  treated  ethnographically,  falls  into  two  great  divi- 
sions: 

A  Baatem  peoples :  Egyptians  (Hamitic) ;  Jews,  Babylonians,  As- 
syrians, l^oenicians,  Lydians  (Semitic) ;  Hindus,  Bao- 
trians,  Medes,  Persians  (^Aryan);  Parthians,  Chinese, 
Japanese  (Turanian  f). 

B.  Western  Peoples:  Celts,  Britons,  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons 

{Aryan). 

Mediaeval  history  can  be  divided  into  four  chronological  periods: 

375-^43.    1.  From  the  commencement  of  the  migrations  of  the 

Teutonic  Tribes  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun. 
843-1096.    2.  From  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  beginning  of  the 

Crusades. 
1096-1270.    3.  The  epoch  of  the  Cmsades. 

1270-1492.    4.  From  the  end  of  the  Crusades  to  the  discovery  of 

America. 

Modem  history  can  also  be  divided  into  four  periods: 

1492-1648.    1.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Peace  of 

"Westphalia. 
1648-1789.    2.  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  outbreak  of 

the  first  Frenoh  Revolution. 
1789-1815.     3.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Frenoh  Revolution 

to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1815-x.  4.  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  time. 
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I.    ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


A.   EASTERN  PEOPLES. 

§1.    EGYFTIANS.    HamiteM, 

Geography:  Egypt*  (Kem,  i.  e.  "black  earth"  in  old  Egj-ptian) 
is  the  valley  of  the  r^ile,  which  extends  between  two  chains  of  low 
hLls  for  550  iniles,  with  a  breadth,  above  the  Delta,  of  but  a  few  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  Egypt  (Philfe,  Elephantine,  Thebes  or  Vios-- 
pulis,  called  by  Homer  UarSfiwuKos,  the  "  hundred  gated,"  a  designa- 
tion which  must  refer  to  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces,  smce 
the  city  had  neither  walls  nor  gates)  and  Lower  Egypt  (Memphis; 
in  the  Delta,  Tanis,  Bubastis^  Naucrdtis,  Sals;  west  of  the  Delta, 
Canopusy  now  Abouldr;  on  the  east,  Pelusium;  the  latter  cities  stand- 
ing on  wliat  were,  in  ancient  times,  the  largest  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
These  divisions  were  originally,  in  all  probability,  independent  coun- 
tries. They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  separate  princii>ali- 
ties  which  became  niunerous  at  a  later  time.  This  division  was  com- 
memonitcd  in  tiie  royal  title  of  the  kings  of  the  united  countries, 
"  lords  of  the  upper  and  lower  country/'  "  lords  of  the  two 
crowns." 

Religion :  Worship  of  personified  forces  of  Nature  and  symbolical 
animal  worship.  In  Memphis  e8i>ecial  reverence  paid  to  Ptah,  the 
highest  of  the  gods,  the  first  creator  ;  in  his  temple  stood  the  sacred 
bull  Apis  (Egypt.  Api),  also  closely  connected  with  Osiris.  Ra,^  wor- 
sliipped  particularly  in  On  or  Heliopoli%  represented  the  transmitting 
and  preserving  power  of  the  godhead  embodied  in  the  sun.  Khem, 
was  the  god  of  generation  and  growth.  Keverence  was  also  paid  to 
the  g^ldess  NeHthy  whose  worsliip  at  Sais  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Athenay  to  the  goddess  Bast  or  Pacht  (at 
Buhastis)y  and  to  the  go<ldcss  of  Buto,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 


Knephy  god  of  the  overflow,  always  represented  with  a  ram's  head  and 
double  honis,  and  later  becoming  united  with  Ammon  to  form  one 
divinity;  and  to  the  goddess  Mut  (i.  e.  "mother").  The  educated 
classes  recognized  the  various  gods  as  personified  attributes  of  the 
one  Divinity. 

1  See  Kiepert,  Allan  Antiqum,  Tab.  III. 

«  Acconliiifr  to  Koaellini  ami  I^opsius  the  title  of  Phnrnoh  is  dorivt-d  from 
this  name,  and  ineaiin  Jion  of  the  Sun.  £bers  and  Bruf^oh  derive  it  from 
Fe-raio)y  the  ^'k*"**^  house."     (Compare  "Sublime  Porte.") 
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Mytb  of  (htriSf  the  cieatiYe  frace  in  Nature,  who  was  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Set  ( Typhon)y  the  destructive  force  in  Nature 
(especially  drought) ;  sought  ^ter  by  his  sorrowing  consort  I  sis  (the 
earth),  he  was  avenged  by  their  son  Horas,  who  slew  Set;  restored  to 
life,  Osiris  thenceforward  ruled  in  the  lower  world  (decay  and  resur- 
rection of  the  creative  force  in  nature;  immortality  of  the  soul).  Con- 
joined with  HoroSy  the  goddess  Hathar,  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  same  as  Aphrodite. 

Highly  developed  moral  code. 

Civilization :  Fertility  <^  the  valley  of  the  Nile  maintained  by  the 
regular  overflow  of  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  end  of  July  and  last- 
ing four  months. 

Hieroglyphics,  very  early  in  conjunction  with  the  hieratic,  and  after- 
wards the  demotic,  characters  (syllabic  and  phonetic  signs),  which 
represented  the  language  of  daily  life,  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people. 

Embalming  of  the  dead.     (Mummies.) 

Avoidance  of  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples  and  adoption  of 
foreign  customs.  Strict  regulation  of  the  entire  life  by  religious 
prescriptions. 

Castes :  Priests,  warriors,  agricultural  laborers,  artisans,  shepherds. 
These  castes,  however,  were  in  no  wise  absolutely  separated  from  one 
another. 

Form  of  Government:  Despotic  monarchy,  with  divine  attributes, 
also  in  possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  power.  Strong  influence  of 
the  priests,  especially  after  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  never 
controlled  the  supreme  power.^ 

The  Pyramida  are  gigantic  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  Over  thirty 
still  exist^  The  largest,  at  Gizeh,  was  originally  480  feet  high,  and 
still  measures  450  feet.  The  Obelisks  —  of  which  one  is  now  at 
Paris,  several  in  Rome,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  New  York  —  are 
cut  from  single  blocks  of  stone  (monoliths),  and  were  offerings  to 
the  sim-god  Ma;  the  Sphinxes  were  symbols  of  the  smi-god. 

Chronology:  The  Egyptians  flUed  the  space  before  Mena,  the 
first  of  the  historic  line  of  kings,  by  the  assumption  of  tliree  dynas- 
ties of  gods,  demi-gods,  and  "the  mysterious  manes."  The  list  of 
kings  aner  Mena  was  given  at  length  by  the  priest  Manelho  (about 
250  B.  c),  in  his  history  of  Egypt.  He  arranged  them  in  thirty  dy- 
nasties, a  division  which  is  still  used.  To  reconcile  the  names  and 
dates  given  by  Manetho  with  the  records  upon  the  monuments  is  a 
difficult  matter,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho  probably  reigned  contemporaneously  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a  king  to  associate  his  son  with 
himself  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  son  after- 
wards reckoned  his  reign  from  the  date  of  such  association.  Hence 
the  systems  of  chronology,  drawn  up  by  Egyptologists,  vary  greatly. 
Tbere  are,  in  general,  two  schools:  (1.)  The  long  chronology,  advo- 
cated on  the  continent,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  from 

1  See  Danoker,  ffisfory  of  Antiquity ^  I.  180. 

*  Ijepsias  saw  traces  aud  remains  of  sixty-seven  p^'ramids;  BruflESOh  of 
Dore  than  seventy. 
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6702  (BoecUi)  to  9623  (Bonaen).  (2.)  The  short  chronology,  advo- 
oated  in  EngLuid,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  between 
2700  and  2&0.  In  the  following  pages  the  chronology  of  Lepsias 
is  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  assigned  to  Mena,  which 
Lepsins  gives  as  3802  b.  c.  These  dates  should  be  compared  with  the 
lists  given  by  Bni{;80]i  ^  and  by  Rawlinson.^    Before 

3000.  The  old  empire  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  lower  val- 
ley  of  the  Nile,  founded  according  to  Egyptian  tradition 
by  Mena*  {Menes),    Capital :  Memphis. 

2800-2700  (?).    The  kings  Khnfn,  Khafra,  Menkanra  (according 

to  Iierodotns,  Cheops^  Chephreiif  Mykerinos),  the  builders  ot 

the  largest  pyramids.     I Vth  dynasty  (Memphis)  called  the 

"  Pyramid  dynasty." 

About  2400.    Removal  of  the  centre  of  government  of  the  empire  to 

Thebes. 

Of  the  princes  of  this  line  the  following  deserve  mention:  Amenen^ 

hat  /.  (2380-2371),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power  of  Egypt 

np  the  Nile  and  over  a  part  of  Nubia  ;  Usurtasen  /.  (2371-2325)  who 

continued  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor,  and  erected  obelisks;  Ame- 

nemhat  II.;  Usurtasen  II.;  Usurtasen  III.;  Amenemhat  in.  (2221- 

2179)  constructed  lake  Meri^  (L  e.  **  lake  of  inundations  "),  a  large 

reservoir  for  regulating  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile,  and  built  S.  of 

this  lake  the  so-called-  Labyrinth,  a  lai^  palace  for  ceremonial  acts 

and  sacrifices.    These  six  monarohs  belong  to  the  Xllth  dynasty  (of 

Thebes). 

About  2100.  Egypt  con(juered  by  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  Hyksos  (derived  from  Hyky  king,  and  Schasu,  shephei^, 
contracted  into  Sos)  were  wandering  tribes  of  Semitic  descent. 
About  1800.  Thebes  revolted  f^;ainst  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos.  Native 
rulers  maintained  themselves  in  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  long 
contest  the  Shepherd  kings  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  com- 
pletely under  King  Aahmes  (Amosis),  of  Thebes  (1684-1659).* 
Their  epoch  covers  the  Xlllth  to  XVIIth  dynasties. 

1670  —  525.  The  new  empire  (capital  at  first  Thebes), 
under  Thutmes  III.  (Thutnwsis,  1591-1565 ;  XVUIth 
dynasty)  increased  rapidly  in  power  and  extent. 

1524-1488.  Under  Thutmes  and  his  successors,  especially  Amen- 
hotep  HL  (Amenophis),  successful  expeditions  against  the 
Syrians  (^Rutken)  and  against  the  Ethiopians  in  the  south. 

1  History  of  Egypt.    Appendix.    See  also  I.  87,  and  xxxil.  note  1. 
S  History  of  Egypt ^  or  Manual  of  History^  p.  61,  and  foil. 

*  The  royal  nomenclature  of  the  Egyptians  is  as  picturesquely  raried  as  their 
chronolop:y.  I  have  ffiven  first  some  form  of  the  true  Eg}'ptian  name,  as  found 
on  the  monuments,  f^enerally  that  adopted  by  Brupsch,  ana  have  followed  it  hy 
the  more  common  name,  as  given  by  Manetlio,  Herodotus,  or  the  Jewish  Scriji- 
tures,  in  parentheses.     [Tkans.] 

*  Called  by  the  Greeks  Maris  (Moipoc,  Herod.  I.  101),  and  erroneously  inte^ 
preted  as  a  roval  name. 

*  Dunckef,  History  qf  Antiquity ,  I.  130,  and  foil. 
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Erection  of  magnificent  palaces  and  temples  at  Thebes. 
(Ruins  near  the  present  villages  of  CamaCf  Luxor ,  and  Medi" 
net' Abu;  near  the  latter  two  sittine  colossi,  statues  of  Amen- 
hotepf  one  of  which  the  Greeks  caUed  the  musical  Statue  of 
Memnon.) 
143&-1388.  Simikr  success  in  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  Set!  L  (Sethos). 
Expeditions  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  to  the  Euphrates.  Tem- 
ple of  Ammon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Thebes. 
Mis  son, 

1388-1322.    Bamessu  n.,  the  Oreat  (SesturRoy  Ramses) 
was  victorious  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  coula 
not  long  maintain  his  supremacy  over  Syria  (XlXth  dy- 
nasty). 

In  spite  of  this  a  peculiar  tradition  transformed  him  into  that  mili- 
tary hero  whom  the  Greeks  knew  as  Seaostria  (Herodotus,  II.  102- 
110),  or  Sesoosia  (Diod.  Sic.  I.  53-^),  and  to  whom  they  ascribed 
fabulous  expeditions  to  Thrace  and  India.  This  tradition  seems  to 
have  had  its  oriein  in  the  bombastic  expressions  common  to  the  royal 
inscriptions  of  Sie  Eg3rptians,  and  in  poetic  exaltations  of  his  earlier 
victories.  In  the  Greek  account  we  have  besides  a  confusion  of  recol- 
lections of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Thutmes  and  Amenhotep^  of  Seti  and 
Ramessu  III. 

During  his  long  reign  he  covered  Eg3rpt  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Splendid  palace  known  as  "  the  House  of  Ramses,^  south  of  Camac; 
temple  of  Ammon,  400  miles  above  Syene.  Commencement  of  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Ramessu  II,  was  probably  the 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.  Under  his  successor, 
1322-1302.  Mineptah,  i.  e.  '*  beloved  of  Ptah,"  occurred  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (see  page  8).^ 

1269-1244.     Bamessu  III.  (RhampsinittiSj  XXth  dpasty). 

Successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Libyan  and  Semitic  tribes; 

expeditions  as  far  as  Phcmicia  and  Syria.     (Story  of  the  theft 

from  the  treasury,  Herodotus,  II.  121.) 
1244-1091.     Decay  of  the  empire  under  the  later  kings  of  the  name 

of  Ramses. 
1091.     A  new  dynasty  (XXI.)  came  to  the  throne  with  King  Hirhor 

(^Smendes).    The  seat  of  their  power  was  Tanis,  in  the  Delta, 

whence  they  are  called  Tanites. 

Loss  of  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  where  the  kingdom  of  iVis- 

pata  or  Meroe  was  founded. 
961-9^.     Shashang  I.  (Sesonchis,  Skisak),  from  Bubastis,  founded  a 

new  dynasty  (XXTT.).^     He  undertook  (949)  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Judcsa.    Jerusalem  conquered  and  plundered. 

1  It  may  have  occurred  under  his  succesHor  of  the  Bame  name;  the  date  of 
whose  Tu'vf^n^  as  well  as  the  rei^s  of  the  kings  immediately  preceding:,  would 
have  to  be  placed  several  decades  earlier,  in  agreement  with  Duncker  and 
Kaaoero. 

*  The  opinion  of  Bruffsoh,  History  of  Egypt.  II.  198,  that  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  E|rvpt  occurred  at  this  time,  and  that  Shashant/  I.  was  the  son  of  the 
mnqueror,  iifimrod,  kjn^  ot  Assyria,  hss  not  found  favor  among  E^gy^VkAo^x^V^ 
I'TnAJim.] 
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JJOl  TW  F>hin|i»iw.  WMler  Skafnk  (SaiokBY  wnqugrea  Egjpt, 
witteh  thej  goTemed  for  tiftr-eigbfi  T«a»  under  three  9uc«k»- 
Ave  kin^     (XXVth  dTiiB;$tT.) 

d!±.  Att  expiidicioa  of  the  AjtfrriuHk  voder  Biaxfaaddon  (p^  15) 
m^iahtx  E^^rpc  Tbe  kin^  of  tike  Ajftrriauis  aod  lui  son.  Asakidr- 
bwupol  {S^rdimmpa[Ms\  put  an  ead  to  tbe  r«Ie  of  the  £thi- 
opisBtt  (^vBder  Td^armk  or  7firAiufai&,  the  weood  saeccsBor  of 
;$l4a6afrV»  mhI  entnuted  the  fOTenuneac  of  ^gJY^  ^^  twentj 
govemuDw  matt  of  whom  were  latiTea^ 


G*f»je*^  kmi:  of  LydiA.  with  the  hi^  of  Carazifti.  Phorai- 
ciaKk  and  loBittDA.  nade  hiiii:«elf  independeofi  of  AssyritL, 
and  Mle  riilef  of  Egypt  <  XXVIch  dyn&stj.  of  S^Ais ). 

The  tade  of  the  rvelTe  ladTe  prinevs  (the  Dodccar^y  o£  Herod- 
tas  and  Diuduras).  aknMcdiii^  to  whk-h  ESajniueCtfiBi  defemted  his 
thiTum  co-re^aCi  at  M'JwmpJki*^  b  duc  hfistoritnL  The  Bomfier.  '^^^  m 
daxvrvd  from  the  rvelTe  oourt»  of  tfotamiu  in  the  Lahyrinsh*  vhieh, 
accocdinc  ^  Henidoci»  aad  Diodocr&k  watf  buik  05  the  twelre  pcueea* 
■htiMtt  this  ip^aBtie  hMiliftng  had  alreadT  his«e&  -"^^^^'Tg  IjOO  tcais 

859-610.    I^axnethik  L,  kin^  of  E^rpt.  from  the  in»xxti» 

of  the  Nile  ui  £i\fpA*aUim^^  aboT^  wfaieh  pLkre  t2te^  Ethio- 
poxB  held  the  suprvoLKT.     i  XXVIch  dviuL^tT. ) 

Jk^ew  capitaL  5«ui;»  in  the  IVIck  where  ^antechik  b«u2t  a  vm^mi^ 
«BiC  pala*w.  E<7pc  opned  to  torei^pwrs^  who  wvie  £aroc«d  m  th» 
arnLT  and  wcded  at  Tariuoft  puiiic:iw  Ca:>»  of  Luerpcvcen^  Gieek 
facfiiirY  at  .VimtT'itw.  Dtawaciz^&ccoa  imMO^  the  milicurr  caifQe:  «^d* 
gnciHu  spwTird  alous  the  NiLe  to  EthioooL 

Paunechik  «.'arnfd  oa  wan  i&  Svnu  FH»i*ni>-iiw  aiki  Ptiliescne:  theT 
were  pruoablT  waiiirtakea  in  tht-  line  ubfcaoc^  to  Aiviucchen  hc> 
fcoocier  aacainst  a  new  ac&kfk  bv  the  A:f»ynziiiE«v  waik:a  he"  dr^n^ied. 
Thew  wan  Led  ^  au  las^cii^  s!oik^tte!»k     The  mii  of  F^sumfchik. 

ChX-^i^  Nekn  <  AVr*i«<^ >«  reTired  ^  plaa  o<  Raii&w»  fii>  Tnute 
the  NUe  lod  ;he  Red  NfA  bv  a  ouuJL  but  did  aoc  4ae>:eed  in 
<are«LJiit  ic  ooc  By  hcf  ocden  Afriira  watf  <nn:ttmiiar!iciu^  hv 
n^niinuB  wameiL  He  andertuuk  expvdicsuotf.  tv  Syrai  where 
he  wai»  jc  inc  fiux^n^fuL.  aod  ite^fafivd  uie  kin^  >yi  J^obdi  31  the 
hacrie  of  )it*ptiio  tilMt..  but  w;»  acbifrw:udi»  diefieafied  bv  the 
IT  jjoutiuf  m  the 

of  OzctaoBBlt     L«M»  of  A^  bi»  «ANh{«tesc»  bt  A<^ 

3K--3el>.     l^*iii*rllik  IL     £xp«dKCva  ji^suim  Vtaivpia  wtthouc  smew 

MP  JT»).  Hopilra  Apne^^*  fm^chc  w*chouc  Jtescunc  ^mevetiv  a^fsbast 
y-fntu^tuiru-zsir.  lad  -voc  ^i*p  ^.»  :bt*  :?»t.VH  /i  Lib^ifc  J^cTunssc 
CjT-xie.  ££!>  'LfDiiiied  Jftuv  w^vitvd*  .ta*i  le  ^:»s  .imA^^^^j^j 
hmd  >ic  lomisa  aod  C:uMa  aKCv^MttOM^  ^aocaMd  *^ 
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570-^26.  Aabmes  (iimdns),  an  Egyptian  of  low  origm,  Ascended 
the  throne.  Encouragement  of  foreigners,  especially  of  the 
Greeks,  carried  still  farther;  numerous  Grecian  temples  erected 
in  NaucrdHs.  Friendship  with  Cyrene  and  Polycrates  of  Samos. 
Magnificent  buildings,  especially  in  Sals.    The  son  of  Amisis, 

52&  Psamethik  m.,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Peluaium 
by  Cambyses.    EgSTpt  a  Persian  province. 

§  S.    JEWS  (HEBREWS,  ISRAELITES).    Semitio. 

Geography.  The  land  of  the  Jews  is  bounded  N.  by  Ccdo-Syria; 
W.  by  PhomunOy  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  land  of  the  Philistines; 
S.  by  Arabia  Petrcea;  £.  by  the  Anihian  Desert. 

llie  name  Ciuiaan,^  L  e.  <*  low  laud,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
region  along  the  coast,  but  was  at  an  early  date  eztenaed  to  the  inland 
country. 

The  names  Canaanite  and  Phoenician  have  properly  the  same  mean- 
ing; the  first  was  the  Semitic,  the  second  tho  Grecian  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  land  before  the  Jewish  conquest. 

Palestine  was  originally  the  name  of  the  southern  coast-land,  which 
was  so  called  after  the  Semitic  tribe  of  the  Philistines  (Pelishtim) 
which  had  possession  of  it,  but  was  transferred  by  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Bible  the  country 
is  called  <*the  promised  land,"  L  e.  the  land  promised  by  Jehovah  to 
the  children  of  IsraeL 

The  river  Jordan,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  of  AntiMninan 
and  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  {Sodom,  Gomorrah),  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  country.  After  the  Jewish  conquest  the  country  was 
divided  into  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  twelve  tribes;  after  the  death 
of  Solomon  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  at  the  time  of 
Christ  inU^our  districts:  1.  Judeea  (Jerusalem,  Hebr.  Jemshalalm; 
Greek  *Upoa6kvfAmj  with  the  fortress  of  Zion  and  the  Temple  on  Mt. 
Moriah;  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  on  the  coast) ;  2.  Sama- 
ria (Sainaria,  Sichem);  3.  GalilsBa  (Nazareth,  Capemaiim  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  or  Genezareth,  Cand) ;  east  from  Jordan  4.  Persea. 

In  the  country  of  the  Philistiiies,  the  coast  region  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt:  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Gath, 

Chronologj.^  As  is  the  case  with  the  earliest  history  of  all  nnf 
tions,  the  chronology  of  Jewish  history  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  long 
and  a  short  system,  out  here  the  short  system  found  favor  on  the  con- 
tinent, while  the  long  system  prevails  in  England. 

2000  (?)•  Abraham  (Abram),  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrews 
(i.  e.  "those  from  the  other  side,"  because  they  immi- 
grated from  Ur  in  Babylonia),  Israelites,  or  Jews. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  Abraham  had  two  sons: 
Ishmael  by  Hagar,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Arabians);  and 
Isaac,  by  nis  lawful  wife  Sarah,    The  son  of  Isaac  by  Rebekah,  Jacob 

1  Cf.  Kiepert,  Atlas  antiqutui,  Tab.  III. 

s  Cf.  I>unoker,  History  of  Antiquity ,  II.  112,  noli* 
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or  Israel,  the  true  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  JtcoVs  twelva 
sons  :  by  Leah  —  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  IsscLckar,  ZdnUon:  hj 
Rachel  — Joseph,  Benjamin;  by  Bilbah — Dan,  Nophtali;  by  Zilpah  -^ 
Gad,  Asher. 

1550  (?)•  Joseph.  The  tribe  of  the  Hebrews  migrated  to 
Egypt.  They  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  on  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  relusian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  master  of  Joseph  was  Apepi,  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  kings 
of  Egrpt  (see  p.  4,  where  the  chronology  does  not  aeree 
with  the  theory,  which,  however,  is  no  objection,  as  it  could  be 
easily  made  to  conform.) 

1820  (?)-^  Moses  conducted  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt. 
Ten  oomiuajidiuents  at  Mt  Sinai.  The  laws  of 
Moses. 

About  1250.    The  Israelites  TJoshna)  after  a  long  nomadic  life  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  ana  on  the  east  of  Jordan  conquered  the 
Fromised  Land,  but  without  entirely  subjugating  the  former 
inhabitants. 
Theooraoy,  i.  e.  the  nation  was  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
Jehovah.    The  office  of  the  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses.    Tne  Tabernacle,  a  portable  temple 
or  holy  tent.    The  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  To  the  family  of  Levi  (son  of 
Jacob-Israel)  was  given  the  exclusive  care  and  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  things  used  in  the  religious  ceremonial. 

The  other  twelve  tribes  (named  from  ten  sons  of  Jacob  (see  above) 
and  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Mancutseh)  settled  in  separate 
districts,  which  were  more  or  less  cut  off  from  one  another  by  remnants 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  formed  an  exceeduigly  loose  union  of 
twelve  small  states  under  tribal  chiefs,  which  was  at  times  hard 
pressed  by  neighboring  tribes.  ^ 

Judges  (Shofetim):  men  raised  up  by  Jehovah  in  times  of  need, 
especially  military  leaders  in  the  wars  agaiimt  the  Canaanite  tribes: 
Amorites  (of  whom  the  Jebttsites  were  a  part),  AmaUtkites,  Hittites^ 
Hivites,  and  against  the  Philistines,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Judges  :  Ehud ;  the  heroine  Deborah  ;  Gideon,  conqueror  of  the  Mid- 
ianites; Jephthah,  conqueror  of  the  Aimnonites;  Samson,  the  terror 
of  the  Philistines. 

1070.     Tlie  Philistines  subjugated  the  whole  country  this  side  Jor- 
dan. 
At  the  demand  of  the  people,  Samuel,  the  last  ''Judge  in  Israel,*' 
anointed  a  brave  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 

1055  (?)•     Saul,  as  king  of  the  Jews. 

Victory  of  Saul  over  the  Moabites,  Philistines,  Edomites,  and  Amalek' 
ttes,  Samuel,  being  at  variance  with  Saul,  anointed  David,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  king,  at  the  command  of  Jehovah.  David  tied  to 
4h.e  Philistines  from  the  persecution  of  Saul,  Saul  defeated  by  the 
Philistines,  put  an  end  to  his  life  (1033  ?).     For  seven  years  l3avid 

i  IHuglish  scholars  place  the  Exodus  at  1652  or  1481. 
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was  reoognized  as  king  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,  the  other  tribes 
onder  the  influence  of  Uie  captain,  AhneTy  adhering  to  Saul's  son,  /«A- 
6o«AefA.  After  the  murder  of  Abner  and  Ish-bosheth,  all  the  tribes 
acknowledged  David  as  king  in  the  assembly  at  Hebron. 

1025  (?)•  David.  Kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  the  highest  point 
of  its  power.  David  wrested  JenudUm  from  the  JebusUeSf  and 
made  it  his  residence.  He  restrained  the  Philistines  within 
their  own  borders.     His  sway  extended  from  the  N.£.  end  of 


the  Bed  Sea  to  Damascus.    Erection  of  a  royal  palace  at  Zion. 

Organizatii 
the  army.     Religious  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  height  of 


Ark  of  the  Covenant  placed  in  Jerusalem.    Organization  of 


its  development.  The  Psalms.  Revolt  and  death  of  Absalom 
{Ahithophel).  David  passed  over  his  son  Adonijah,  by  Hag^ 
giih^  and  other  sons,  and  appointed  his  son  by  Bathsheba  his 
successor. 

993  (?)*  Solomon.  Erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  and 
a  new  palace  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  aid  of  workmen  from 
Tyre.  Magnificent  court.  Standing  army.  Extensive  com- 
merce. Defection  of  Damascus.  Foundation  of  Tadmor  in 
an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert.  At  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign, 
toleration  of  foreign  idolatry  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Solomon, 

953  (^9     Division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.^ 

The  tribe  of  Judah,  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  had  become  united 
with  Judah,  and  a  part  of  Benjamin  with  ihe  Levites,  remained  true  to 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  formed  the  Kingdom  cf  Judah 
(capital,  Jerusalem);  the  other  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  formed  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  farther  north  ^capital  at  first  Sichem,  still  later 
Samaria  and  Jezreel).  These  two  kmgdoms  were  frequently  at  war 
with  one  another. 

Kingdom  of  IsraeL 

After  the  death  of  the  energetic  Jeroboam  (953-927),  his  son  iVio- 
dab  was  murdered  by  the  captain  Baaska,  who  ascended  the  throne 
(925).  His  son  and  successor  Elah  was  slain  by  Zimri;  Tibni  and 
Omn  disputed  the  throne,  but  Omri  prevailed  in  the  end  (899).  The 
son  of  Omri,  Ahab,  married  Jezebel,  princess  of  Tyre,  whereby  the 
practice  of  Phoenician  idolatry  (^Baal  and  Astarte)  was  extended  in 
Israel. 

Contest  of  the  Prophets  (Eliiah,  Elisha,  ete.)  with  the  idola- 
trotis  monarchy.  Israel  and  Judah  united  for  a  short  time.  Ahab's 
son  AfuMziah  (853-851).  The  cimtain  Jehu,  anointed  king  by  Elisha, 
slew  the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  Joram  (851-843),  and  put  to  death 
Jezebel  and  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  Ahab.  Jehu  (843-815) 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  and  put  to  death  the  priests  of  that  gocL 
Decline  of  Israel's  power,  which  was  only  temporarily  revived  by  the 

1  About  the  chronologjfy  cf.  Dnncker,  II.  234,  not«.  The  long  syetem 
fivM  975  B.  c 
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tome  detail  necessarily  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  teacher's  lecture,  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  cla»s-nHim. 

'*  I  am  pefbuaded  that  such  a  work  should  place  before  the  pupil  facts  only,  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  these  grouped  in  the  most  comprehensive  man- 
ner. The  task  of  animating  these  facts  by  oral  exposition  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  instructor." 

The  translator  has  enlarged  the  book  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  its  general  usefulness,  and  of  giving  it  especial 
Talue  in  this  country. 

Under  ancient  history  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
ethno^^phical  relations  of  the  early  peoples  into  prominence  ;  but 
believmg  that  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  can 
hardly  be  dwelt  upon  too  strongly,  the  translator  has  tried  to  speak 
guardedly.  Even  the  Indo-European  family  is  far  from  being  satis- 
&ctorily  understood;  the  details  of  the  relationship  of  its  constituent 
groups  are  not  clear ;  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Asiatic  home  and  a 
wave-like  series  of  westward  migrations  is  but  one,  though  perhaps  the 
best,  among  many  speculations.  Recent  text-books  have  delighted  us 
with  minutely  ramified  tables  of  Indo-European  relationships,  show- 
ing, with  close  approximation,  when  each  group  left  the  parent  stock, 
each  tribe  the  common  group  ;  this,  though  harmless  as  speculation, 
IB  dangerous  if  taken  for  knowledge.^ 

The  speculations  in  regard  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  should  be  received  with  like  caution.  Their  provisional  accept- 
ance, however,  is  so  useful  as  to  justify  their  insertion. 

The  mythical  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  has 
been  deemed  worthy  to  stand  beside  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
undoubted  historical  value  of  many  of  these  traditions  and  the  part 
which  they  play  in  general  literature  will  explain  the  presence  of 
even  the  oistinctly  fabulous  tales.  The  distinction  between  mvth,  a 
theoretical  explanation  of  myths,  and  tolerably  trustworthy  history 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  history  of  certain  countries,  as  China,  Japan,  Parthia  and  Per- 
sia under  the  Sassanids,  which  the  stricter  hmits  of  the  German 
work  had  caused  the  author  to  omit,  has  been  added  ;  in  the  cases  of 
India,  the  Scandinavian  monarchies  before  1387,  and  France,  the 
meagre  account  in  the  original  has  undergone  considerable  amplifica- 
tion. 

Tlie  greatest  changes,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Eng- 

1  "We  must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  primitive  community  of  Indo-European  lan^i^ua^s,  and  refrain 
from  dividing  these  lanpcuages  into  fn'oups  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Ira- 
nian  tongues).  £spe<'ially  is  this  true  of  (he  unity  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  so 
often  taken  for  granted,  'it  cannot  be  said  that  this  unity  did  not  once  exist, 
but  neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  its  existence  is  demonstrable.  Whether  or 
not  the  futnre  will  succeed  in  reaching  more  certain  results  remains  to  be  seen; 
until  such  results  are  reached  historians  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  making  use 
of  such  groups  of  lancniagfM  and  of  tribes  as  tho  Gripco-Italian  and  the  Slnvo-der- 
man."  (B.  Delbrtlok,  EinUitunrj  in  dns  Sprnchstudium^  I^iptiff,  Breitkopf 
&  Hiirtel,  1880.)  Not  all  philologists  will  ajcree  upon  this  point,  —  upon  what 
point  do  all  philologists  agree  ?  — and  the  archaeologists  have  something  to  say 
opon  the  matter;  &e  words  just  quoted  are,  nevertbeleas,  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 
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knd  and  in  tbat  of  America,  which  have  been  rewritten  from  the 
beginning  with  a  fullness  of  detail  proportional  to  that  observed  bj 
the  original  in  the  history  of  Germany. 

In  the  additions  nothing  more  than  a  compilation  from  reliable, 
but  easily  accessible,  sources  has  been  attempted.  A  few  notes  have 
been  inserted  and  a  few  dates  and  facts  interpolated  in  the  text  of  the 
original,  but  these  changes  have  been  duly  attributed  to  the  transla- 
tor, either  directly  or  by  the  use  of  brackets,  where  they  seemed  of 
sufficient  importance. 

Absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  looked  for  in  a  work  dealine  with  so 
vast  a  number  of  dates  and  covering  so  wide  a  range  in  time  ;  the 
translator,  however,  in  the  sections  for  which  he  is  responsible,  has 
endeavored  to  verify  each  date  by  reference  to  independent  authori- 
ties. He  will  be  grateful  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
him  of  errors  that  have  escaped  his  notice.  That  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  space  allotted  to  different  countries  and  epochs  is  open 
to  criticism,  the  translator  is  well  aware  ;  the  fault  is  due  in  part  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  him  of  sending  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book 
to  press  before  the  later  were  finished,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hastening 
its  completion. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian 
wars,  where  much  of  the  minute  descriptive  detail  has  been  omitted, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  the  original. 

Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  book 
much  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  was  announced  ;  that  it  is  at  last 
ready  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard 
College,  who  took  upon  himself  the  preparation  of  those  sections 
which  contain  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  from 
1784  to  1883,  and  that  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1883.  The 
thanks  of  the  translator  are  also  due  to  Professor  H.  W.  Torrey,  of 
Harvard  College,  for  the  loan  of  material  of  which  free  use  has  been 
made  for  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  for  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  to  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  the  University,  for  the  free  use  of  books. 

To  Dr.  R.  H.  Labberton  and  to  Messrs.  E.  Claxton  &  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  translator  is  indebted  for  courteous  permission  to  use 
certain  genealogical  tables  in  Dr.  Labberton's  exceedingly  useful 
«  Outlines  of  History."  i 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  "  Epitome  '*  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  a  brief  connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well- 
graduated  chronology  which  emphasizes  the  sequence  of  events  with- 
out breaking  up  the  story  or  fatiguing  the  mind.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  use  of  italics  and  two  sizes  of  black  type,  to  mark 
and  distinguish  events  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and 
also  to  reheve  the  page  ;  while,  with  the  latter  object  in  view,  the 
use  of  capitals  has  been  as  far  as  possible  dispensed  with,  although 
the  maimer  of  printing  the  book  has  prevented  consistency  in  tins 

1  I<abberton,  K.  H.,  Outlines  of  ITistorii,  with  oriirinal  tables,  chronological, 
eenealngic&l,  and  literarv.  Thirteenth  edition.  Philadelphia,  E.  Claxton  & 
Co.,  18S3.  Text  and  HUtoncal  Atlas.  Ttie  tables  used  are  II.,  III.,  XVI., 
which  appear  on  pages  2Q5,  256,  332,  of  the  present  work. 
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respect.    Especial  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  index,  which  has  been . 
made  very  full,  in  order  that  the  book  might  serve  as  a  historiod 
dictionary,  as  well  as  a  chronology. 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ITS  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS. 

X  B.  c.  —  375  A.  D.    I.  Anoient  history,  from  the  begin- 

ning  of  historical  information  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

875  — 1492.     II*  MedisBval  history,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teatonic  tribes  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 
1492 — Z«    III.  Modem  history,  from  the  discoyeiy  of 

America  to  the  present  time. 


Ancient  history,  treated  ethnographically,  falls  into  two  great  diri- 

sions: 

A  Bastem  peoples:  Egyptians  (Hamitic);  Jews,  Babylonians,  As- 
syrians, rnoBnioians,  Lydiana  (Semitic) ;  Hindus,  Bao- 
trians,  Medes,  Persians  (Aryan);  Parthians,  Chinese, 
Japanese  (Turanian?). 

B.  Western  Peoples:  Celts,  Britons,  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons 

(Aryan). 

Mediaeval  histoiy  can  be  divided  into  four  chronological  periods: 

375-843.    1.  From  the  commencement  of  the  migrations  of  the 

Teutonic  Tribes  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun. 
843-1096.    2.  From  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  beginning  of  the 

Crusades. 
1096-1270.    3.  The  epoch  of  the  Crusades. 

1270-1492.    4.  From  the  end  of  the  Crusades  to  the  discovery  of 

America. 

Modem  history  can  also  be  divided  into  four  periods: 

1492-1648.    1.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Peace  of 

'Westphalia. 
1648-1789.    2.  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  outbreak  of 

the  first  French  Revolution. 
1789-1815.     3.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution 

to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
181&-X.  4.  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  time. 
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I.    ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


A.   EASTERN  PEOPLES. 

§1.    EGYPTIANS.    Hamitet. 

Geography :  Egypt  *  (Kenif  i.  e.  "  black  earth  "  in  old  Egyptian) 
is  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  extends  between  two  chains  of  low 
hLls  for  550  miles,  with  a  breadth,  above  the  Delta,  of  but  a  few  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  Egypt  {PhUcBy  Elephantine,  Thebes  or  Dios- 
pdliSf  called  by  Homer  ^icar^/iTvAos,  the  **  hundred  g^ted,"  a  desi^na^ 
tion  which  must  refer  to  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces,  smce 
the  city  had  neither  walls  nor  gates)  and  Lo^nrer  ISgypt  (Memphis; 
in  the  Delta,  Tanis,  BuhastiSf  Naucratis,  Sals;  west  of  the  Delta, 
Canopus,  now  Abouldr;  on  the  east,  Pelusium;  the  latter  cities  stand- 
ing on  what  were,  in  ancient  times,  the  largest  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
These  divisions  were  originally,  in  all  probability,  independent  coun- 
tries. They  are  not  to  be  confoundea  with  the  separate  principali- 
ties which  became  numerous  at  a  later  time.  This  division  was  com- 
memorated in  the  royal  title  of  the  kings  of  the  united  countries, 
**  lords  of  the  upper  and  lower  country,"  **  lords  of  the  two 
orow^ns." 

Religion :  Worship  of  personified  forces  of  Nature  and  symbolical 
animal  worship.  In  Memphis  especial  reverence  paid  to  Ptah,  the 
highest  of  the  gods,  the  first  creator  ;  in  his  temple  stood  the  sacred 
bull  Apis  (Egypt.  Apt),  also  closely  connected  with  Osiris.  Ra,'^  wor- 
shipped particularly  in  On  or  HeliopoliSy  represented  the  transmitting 
and  preserving  power  of  the  godhead  embodied  in  the  sun.  Khem^ 
was  the  god  of  generation  and  growth.  Reverence  was  also  paid  to 
the  goddess  Nelth,  whose  worship  at  Sais  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Athena,  to  the  goddess  Bast  or  Pacht  Tat 
Bubastis),  and  to  the  goddess  of  Buto,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 

At  Thebes,  cult  of  Ammon  (Amun),  the  god  of  heaven,  later  united 
with  Ra  to  form  a  single  divuiity.  Li  Upper  Egypt  worship  was  paid 
to  Mentu,  the  rising  sun;  Turn  or  Atmu,  the  setting  sun;  Chnum  or 
Kneph,  cod  of  the  overflow,  always  represented  with  a  ram*s  head  and 
double  horns,  and  later  becoming  united  with  Ammon  to  form  one 
divinity;  and  to  the  goddess  Mut  (i.  e.  "mother").  The  educated 
classes  recognized  the  various  gods  as  personified  attributes  of  the 
one  Divinity. 

*  See  Kiepert,  Atlnn  Anilqum,  Tab.  III. 

*  Accordiiij;  to  Rosellini  ami  Ijopsius  the  title  of  Phnraf>h  is  derived  from 
this  name,  and  means  bon  of  the  Sun.  Ebers  and  Bruffsoh  derive  it  froa 
Fe-ralo)f  the  '*  K^eat  house.'*    (Compare  *'  Sublime  Porte.") 
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MTtb  of  Of^ris,  the  creative  farce  in  Natnre,  who  was  killed  and 
thruwu  into  the  sea  by  Set  (Typkan\  the  destructive  force  in  Nature 
(especially  drought) ;  sought  after  by  his  sorrowing  consort  Isis  (the 
earth),  he  was  avenged  by  their  son  Horos,  who  slew  Set;  restored  to 
life,  Osiris  thenceforward  ruled  in  the  lower  world  (decay  and  resur- 
rection of  the  creative  force  in  nature;  immortality  of  the  soul).  Con- 
joined with  HoroSf  the  goddess  HcUhar,  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  same  as  AphrodUe. 

Highly  developed  moral  code. 

Civilization :  Fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  maintained  by  the 
regular  overflow  of  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  end  of  July  and  last- 
ing four  months. 

Hieroglyphics^  very  early  in  conjunction  with  the  hieratic,  and  after- 
wards the  demotic,  characters  (syllabic  and  phonetic  signs),  which 
represented  the  language  of  daily  life,  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people. 

Embalming  of  the  dead.     (Mummies.) 

Avoidance  of  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples  and  adoption  of 
foreign  customs.  Strict  regulation  of  the  entire  life  by  religiouB 
prescriptions. 

Castes :  Priests,  warriors,  agricultural  laborers,  artisans,  shepherds. 
These  castes,  however,  were  in  no  wise  absolutely  separated  from  one 
another. 

Farm  of  Government:  Despotic  monarchy,  with  divine  attributes, 
also  in  possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  power.  Strong  influence  of 
the  priests,  especially  after  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  never 
controlled  the  supreme  power.^ 

The  Pyramids  are  gigantic  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  Over  thirty 
still  exist.^  The  largest,  at  Gizeh,  was  orig^inally  480  feet  high,  and 
stiU  measures  450  feet.  The  Obelisks  —  of  which  one  is  now  at 
Paris,  several  in  Rome,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  New  York  —  are 
cut  from  single  blocks  of  stone  (monoliths^,  and  were  offerings  to 
the  siui-god  Ra;  the  Sphinxes  were  symbols  of  the  sun-god. 

Chronology:  The  Egyptians  filled  the  space  before  Mena,  the 
first  of  the  historic  line  of  kings,  by  the  assumption  of  tliree  dynas- 
ties of  gods,  demi-gods,  and  "the  mysterious  manes."  The  list  of 
kings  after  Afena  was  given  at  length  by  the  priest  Manetho  (about 
250  B.  c),  in  his  history  of  Egypt.  He  arranged  them  in  thirty  dy- 
nasties, a  division  which  is  stm  used.  To  reconcile  the  names  and 
dates  eiven  by  Manetho  with  the  records  upon  the  monuments  is  a 
difficult  matter,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho  probably  reigned  contemporaneously  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a  king  to  associate  his  son  with 
himself  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  son  after- 
wards reckoned  his  reign  from  the  date  of  such  association.  Hence 
the  systems  of  chronology,  drawn  up  by  Egyptologists,  vary  greatly. 
There  are,  in  general,  two  schools:  (1.)  The  long  chronology,  advo- 
cated on  the  continent,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  varj'  from 

1  See  Dunoker,  Hi»tory  of  Antit^uity,  I.  180. 

9  I«ep8ius  saw  traces  aud  remains  of  sixty-seren  pyramids;  Brusioh  of 
Viore  than  seventy. 
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5702  (Boeckhj)  to  3623  (Bonsen).  (2.)  The  sliort  chronology,  advo- 
oated  in  England,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  between 
2700  and  2&0.  In  the  foUowine  pages  the  chronology  of  Lepsius 
18  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  assigned  to  Mena,  which 
Lepsius  gives  as  3892  b.  c.  These  dates  should  be  compared  with  the 
lists  given  by  Brugaoh  ^  and  by  Rawlinaon.^    Before 

3000.  The  old  empire  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  founded  according  to  Egyptian  tradition 
by  Mena'  (Menes).    Capital :  Memphis, 

2800-2700  (?).    The  kings  Khofu,  Khafra,  Menkanra  (according 

to  Herodotus,  Cheops,  Chephren,  Myherinos),  the  builders  of 

the  largest  pyramios.     iVth  dynasty  (Memphis)  called  the 

"  Pyramid  dynasty.** 

About  2400.    Removal  of  the  centre  of  government  of  the  empire  to 

Thebes. 

Of  the  princes  of  this  line  the  following  deserve  mention:  Amenem" 

hat  I.  (2380-2371),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power  of  Egypt 

up  the  Nile  and  over  a  part  of  Nubia ;  Usurtasen  /.  (2371-2325)  who 

continued  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor,  and  erected  obelisks;  Ame- 

nemhat  II,;  Usurtasen  II,;  Usurtasen  III.;  Amenemhat  in.  (2221- 

2179)  constructed  lake  Meri^  (i.  e.  ''  lake  of  inundations  '*),  a  large 

reservoir  for  regulatine  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile,  and  built  S.  of 

this  lake  the  so-called-  Labyrinth,  a  lai^  palace  for  ceremonial  acts 

and  sacrifices.    These  six  monarehs  belong  to  the  Xllth  dynasty  (of 

Thebes). 

About  2100.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Hykaos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  Hyluos  (derived  from  Hyk^  king,  and  Schasu,  shephenls, 
contracted  into  Sos)  were  wandering  tribes  of  Semitic  descent. 
About  1800.  Thebes  revolted  i^ainst  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos.  Native 
rulers  maintained  themsehres  in  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  long 
contest  the  Shepherd  kings  were  oriven  out  of  Egypt  com- 
pletely under  King  Aahmes  (Amosis),  of  Thebes  (1684^1659).* 
Their  epoch  covers  the  Xlllth  te  XVIIth  dynasties. 

1670  —  525.  The  new  empire  (capital  at  first  Thebes), 
under  Thutmes  III.  (Thutnwsis,  1691-1566 ;  XVUIth 
dynasty)  increased  rapidly  in  power  and  extent. 

1524-1488.  Under  Thutmes  and  his  successors,  especially  Amen- 
hotep  m.  (Amenophis),  successful  expeditions  against  the 
Syrians  {Ruihen)  and  against  the  Ethiopians  in  the  south. 

1  Hittory  of  Ejjypt,    Appendix.    See  also  I.  37,  and  xxxii.  note  1. 

2  Hittory  of  /ift/ypt^  or  Manual  of  History^  p.  61,  and  foil. 

•  The  royal  nomenclature  of  the  E^vptiauH  is  as  picturesquely  raried  as  their 
chronology.  I  have  jjiven  first  some  form  of  the  true  Epj'ptian  name,  as  found 
on  the  monuments,  generally  that  adopted  by  Brupsch,  anu  have  followed  it  by 
the  more  common  name,  as  given  by  Mauetho,  Herodotus,  or  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, in  parentheses.     [Tkans.] 

<  Called  by  the  Greeks  Maris  (Moipof,  Herod.  I.  101),  and  erroneously  inte^ 
preted  as  a  royal  name. 

6  Duncker,  History  qf  Antiquity ^  I.  130,  and  foil. 
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Erection  of  magnificent  palaces  and  temples  at  Thebes. 
(Ruins  near  the  present  villages  of  Camac^  Luxor ^  and  Medin 
net' Abu;  near  the  latter  two  sitting  colossi,  statues  of  Amer^ 
kotep,  one  of  which  the  Greeks  caUed  the  musical  Statue  of 
Afienifiofi.) 
143a-1388.  Similar  success  in  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  Set!  L  (Sethos). 
Expeditions  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  to  the  Euphrates.  Tem- 
ple of  Ammon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Thebes. 
His  son, 

1388-1322.    Bamessu  n.,  the  Oreat  (Sestu-Ray  Ramses) 
was  victorious  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  coula 
not  long  maintain  his  supremacy  over  Syria  (XlXth  dy- 
nasty). 

In  spite  of  this  a  peculiar  tradition  transformed  him  into  that  mili- 
tary hero  whom  the  Greeks  knew  as  Seaostrla  {Herodotus^  II.  102- 
110),  or  Seaooais  (Diod.  Sic.  I.  53-58),  and  to  whom  they  ascribed 
fabulous  expeditions  to  Thrace  and  India.  This  tradition  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  bombastic  expressions  common  to  the  royal 
inscriptions  of  &e  Egyptians,  and  in  poetic  exaltations  of  his  earlier 
victories.  In  the  Greek  account  we  have  besides  a  confusion  of  recol- 
lections of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Thutmes  and  Amenholq>y  of  Sed  and 
Ramessu  III. 

During  his  lone  reign  he  covered  Egypt  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Splendid  palace  known  as  *'  the  House  of  Ramses,  south  of  Camac; 
temple  of  Ammon,  400  miles  above  Syene.  Commencement  of  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Ramessu  II,  was  probably  the 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.  Under  his  successor, 
1322-1302.  Mineptah,  L  e.  <*  beloved  of  Ptah,"  occurred  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (see  page  8).^ 

126^1244.    Bcunessu  in.  {Rhampsinitus,  XXth  djmasty). 

Successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Libyan  and  Semitic  tribes; 

expeditions  as  far  as  Phoenicia  and  Syria.     (Story  of  the  theft 

from  the  treasury,  Herodotus,  II.  121.) 
1244-1091.     Decay  of  the  empire  under  the  later  kings  of  the  name 

of  Ramses. 
1091.    A  new  dynasty  (XXI.)  came  to  the  throne  with  Kine  Hirhor 

(^Smendes).    llie  seat  of  their  power  was  Tanis,  in  the  Delta, 

whence  they  are  called  Tanites. 

Loss  of  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  where  the  kingdom  of  iVio- 

pata  or  Meroe  was  founded. 
961-9&.     Shaahang  I.  (Sesonchis,  Shisak),  from  Bubastis,  founded  a 

new  dynasty  (XXIT.).^     He  undertook  (949)  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Judasa.    Jerusalem  conquered  and  plundered. 

1  It  may  have  occurred  under  his  successor  of  the  same  name;  the  date  of 
whose  reig^,  as  well  as  the  reigns  uf  the  kings  immediately  preceding;,  would 
have  to  be  placed  several  decades  earlier,  in  agreement  with  Duncker  and 
Maspero. 

*  The  opinion  of  Bruffsoh,  History  of  Efjypt^  II.  198,  that  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  ^vpt  occurred  at  this  time,  and  that  Shnshnny  I.  was  the  son  of  the 
ronqueror,  ii^imrod,  king  of  Assyria,  has  not  found  favor  among  Egyp\A\o^u\i^ 
£Tkaj»«J 
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730.  The  Ethiopians,  nnder  Shahak  (Sabako)^  conquered  Egypt, 
which  they  governed  for  ftf ty-eight  years  under  three  succes- 
sive kings.     (XXVth  dynasty.) 

672.  An  expedition  of  the  Assyrians,  under  Esarhaddon  (p.  15) 
against  Egypt.  The  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  his  son,  Asshur- 
hardpal  {SctrdanapcUus),  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Ethi- 
opians (under  Taharak  or  Tirhakahf  the  second  successor  of 
Shabak\  and  entrusted  the  government  of  Egypt  to  twenty 
governors,  most  of  whom  were  natives. 

653.  One  of  these  goyernors,  Psamethik,  in  alliance  with 
Ot/ges,  king  of  Lydia,  with  the  help  of  Carians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  lonians,  made  himself  independent  of  Assyria, 
and  sole  ruler  of  Egypt  (XXVIth  dynasty,  of  Sais). 

The  tale  of  the  twelve  native  princes  (the  Dodecarohy  of  Herod- 
otus and  Diodorus),  according  to  which  Psammeticus  defeated  his 
eleven  co-regents  at  AlomemphtSf  is  not  historical.  The  number,  12,  is 
derived  from  the  twelve  courts  of  columns  in  the  Labyrinth,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  was  built  by  the  twelve  princes, 
whereas  this  gigantic  building  had  already  been  standing  1500  years 
(p.  4). 

653-610.  Psamethik  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  Elephantiney  above  which  place  the  Ethio- 
pians held  the  supremacy.     (XXVIth  dynasty.) 

New  capital,  Sals,  in  the  Delta,  where  Psamethik  built  a  magnifi- 
oent  palace.  Egvpt  opened  to  foreigners,  who  were  favored  in  the 
army  and  settled  at  various  points.  Caste  of  Interpreters.  Greek 
factory  at  Naucrdtis.  Dissatisfaction  among  the  military  caste;  emi- 
grations upward  along  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia. 

Psamethik  carried  on  wars  in  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine;  they 
were  probably  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  to  strengthen  his 
frontier  against  a  new  attack  by  the  Assyrians,  which  he  dreaded. 
These  wars  led  to  no  lasting  conquests.    The  son  of  Psamethik, 

610-595.  Neku  (Nech^)),  revived  the  plan  of  Ramses  to  unite 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
carrying  it  out.  By  his  orders  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by 
Phoenician  seamen.  He  undertook  expeditions  to  Syria  where 
he  was  at  first  successful,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Judah  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  (609),  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the 
Babylonians  in  the 

605.  Battle  of  Carohemiah.  Loss  of  all  his  conquests  in  Asia. 
Neku*s  son, 

695-589.  Psamethik  IL  Expedition  against  Ethiopia  without  suc- 
cess.    His  son, 

589-570.  Hophra  (Apries),  fought  without  lasting  success  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  sent  help  to  the  trilies  of  Libya  against 
Cyrene.  His  defeated  army  revolted,  and  lie  was  defeated 
at  the  head  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  captured  and 
strangled. 
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570-^26.  Aahmes  (ilmflm),  an  Egyptian  of  low  origin,  ascended 
the  throne.  Encouragement  o/i  foreigners,  especially  of  the 
Greeks,  carried  still  farther;  numerous  Grecian  temples  erected 
in  Naucrdtis,  Friendahip  with  Cyrene  and  Polycrates  of  Samm, 
Magnificent  buildings,  especially  in  iSiaii^.     The  sou  of  AmSsis, 

S2S.  Psamethik  HI.,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Peluedum 
by  Cambyses.    Egypt  a  Persian  provinoe. 

S  a.    JEWS  (HEBREWS,  ISRAELITES).    8tmitie. 

Geographj.  The  land  of  the  Jews  is  bounded  N.  by  Ccdo-Syria; 
W.  by  Phcenicia,  the  MedUerraneanf  and  the  land  of  the  PhUMnei; 
S.  by  Arabia  Petrcea;  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert. 

The  name  Canaan,^  i.  e.  "  low  laud,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
region  along  the  coast,  but  was  at  an  early  date  extended  to  the  inland 
oountry. 

The  names  Canaanite  and  PJuenidan  have  properly  the  same  mean- 
ing; the  first  was  the  Semitic,  the  second  tho  Grecian  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  land  before  the  Jewish  conquest. 

Palestine  was  originally  the  name  of  the  southern  coast-land,  which 
was  so  called  after  the  Semitic  tribe  of  the  Philistines  {Pelishtim) 
which  had  possession  of  it,  but  was  trausferred  by  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Bible  the  country 
is  called  "the  promised  land,"  L  e.  the  land  promised  by  Jehovah  to 
the  children  of  IsraeL 

The  river  Jordan^  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  of  Antilebanan 
and  empties  into  the  De€ui  Sea  {^Sodomy  Chmorrah),  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  country.  After  the  Jewish  conquest  the  country  was 
divided  into  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  twelve  tribes;  after  the  death 
of  Solomon  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  at  the  time  of 
Christ  int<^our  districts:  1.  Judeea  {Jerusalem,  Hebr.  Jenishalalm; 
Greek  *Up0a6\vfia^  with  the  fortress  of  Zian  and  the  Temple  on  Mt. 
Moriah;  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  on  the  coast) ;  2.  Sama- 
ria {Samaria,  Sichem);  3.  Oalilasa  (Nazareth,  Capemaitm  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  or  Genezareth,  Cana) ;  east  from  Jordan  4.  Pereea. 

In  the  country  of  the  Philistdnes,  the  coast  region  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt:  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Gath, 

Chronology.^  As  is  the  case  mth  the  earliest  history  of  all  na- 
tions, the  chronology  of  Jewish  history  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  long 
and  a  short  system,  but  here  the  short  system  found  favor  on  the  con- 
tinent, while  the  long  system  prevails  in  England. 

2000  (?)•  Abraham  {Ahram),  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrews 
(i.  e.  "those  from  the  other  side,"  because  they  immi- 
grated from  Ur  in  Babylonia),  Isra.elite8,  or  Jews. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  Abraham  had  two  sons: 
likmael  by  llagar,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Arabians) ;  and 
baoc^  by  nis  lawful  wife  Sarah,    The  son  of  Isaac  by  Rebekah,  Jacob 

1  Cf.  Klepert,  Atlas  ontiqum.  Tab.  III. 

s  Cf.  Dunok^r,  History  of  Antiquity  f  II.  112,  noU« 
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or  laradt  the  true  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  JacoVs  twelvB 
sons  :  by  Leah  —  Reuben,  Simeariy  Lem,  Judahj  Isscichar,  ZebuUm'  hj 
Rachel — Joaephf  Benjamin;  by  Bilhah — Dan,  NaphtaU;  by  ZilpaL  -^ 
(rod,  Asher. 

1550  i^)'  Joseph.  The  tribe  of  the  Hebrews  migrated  to 
Egypt.  They  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Felusian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  master  of  Jo6«ph  was  Apepi,  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt  (see  p.  4^  where  the  chronology  does  not  aeree 
with  the  theory,  which,  however,  is  no  objection,  as  it  could  be 
easily  made  to  conform.) 

1820  (?)*^  Moses  conducted  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt 
Ten  oommandments  at  Mt  Sinai.  The  laws  of 
Moses. 

About  1250.    The  Israelites  T Joshua)  after  a  long  nomadic  life  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  ana  on  the  east  of  Jordan  conquered  the 
JPromised  Land,  but  without  entirely  subjugating  tine  former 
inhabitants. 
Theooraoy,  i.  e.  the  nation  was  under  the  immediate  gfuidance  of 
Jehovah.    The  office  of  the  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,    Tne  Tabemaole,  a  portable  temple 
or  holy  tent.    The  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  To  the  family  of  Levi  (son  of 
Jacob-Israel^  was  g^ven  the  exclusive  care  and  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  things  used  in  the  religious  ceremonial. 

The  other  twelve  tribes  (named  from  ten  sons  of  Jacob  ^see  above) 
and  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  settled  m  separate 
districts,  which  were  more  or  less  cut  off  from  one  another  by  remnants 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  formed  an  exceedingly  loose  union  of 
twelve  small  states  under  tribal  chiefs,  which  was  at  times  hard 
pressed  by  neighboring  tribes.  « 

Judges  (Shof etim) :  men  raised  up  by  Jehovah  in  times  of  need, 
especially  mlHtary  leaders  in  the  wars  ag^nst  the  Canaanite  tribes: 
Amoriles  (of  whom  the  Jebusites  were  a  part),  Amalekites,  HitHtes, 
Hivites,  and  against  the  Philistines,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Judges  :  Ehud ;  the  heroine  Deborah  ;  Gideon,  conqueror  of  the  Mid- 
ianites; Jephthah,  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites;  Samson,  the  terror 
of  the  Philistines. 

1070.     The  Philistines  subjugated  the  whole  country  this  side  Jor- 
dan. 
At  the  demand  of  the  people,  Samuel,  the  last  ''Judge  in  Israel,'' 
anointed  a  brave  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 

1055  (0*     Saul,  as  king  of  the  Jews. 

Victory  of  Saul  over  the  Moabites,  Philistines,  Edomites,  and  Amaleh* 
Ues.  Samuel,  being  at  variance  with  Saul,  anointed  David,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  king,  at  the  command  of  Jehovah.  David  fled  to 
•the  Philistines  from  the  persecution  of  Saul.  Saul  defeated  by  the 
Philistines,  put  an  end  to  his  life  (1033  ?).     For  seven  years  David 

1  £uglish  scholars  place  the  Exodus  at  1662  or  li91. 
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wmt  zeoognixed  as  Idng  bj  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,  the  other  tribes 
under  the  influence  of  the  captain,  AhncTy  adhering  to  Saul's  son,  /«A- 
boahtik.  After  the  murder  of  Ahner  and  hh-baiheth,  all  the  tribes 
acknowledged  David  as  king  in  the  assembly  at  Udnvn, 

1025  (?)•  David.  Kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  the  highest  point 
of  its  power.  David  wrested  Jerusalem  from  the  JebusiteSf  and 
made  it  his  residence.  He  restrained  the  Philistines  within 
their  own  borders.  His  sway  extended  from  the  N.£.  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  Damascus,  Erection  of  a  royal  palace  at  Zion. 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  placed  in  Jerusalem.  Organization  of 
the  army.  Religions  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  at  tne  height  of 
its  development.  The  Fsalma.  Revolt  and  death  of  Absalom 
{Ahithophid).  David  passed  over  his  son  Adonijah,  by  Hag-^ 
githj  and  other  sons,  and  appointed  his  son  by  Bathsheba  his 
successor. 

998  (0*  Solomon.  Erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  and 
a  new  nalace  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  aid  of  workmen  from 
Tyre.  Magnificent  court.  Standing  army.  Extensive  com- 
merce. Defection  of  Damascus,  Foundation  of  Tadmor  in 
an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert.  At  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign, 
toleration  of  foreign  idolatry  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Solomon, 

953  (^)j    Division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.^ 

The  tribe  of  Judah,  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  had  become  united 
with  Judah,  and  a  part  of  Benjamin  with  the  Levites,  remained  true  to 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
(capital,  Jerusalem);  the  other  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  formed  the 
Blingdoxn  of  Israel  farther  north  ^capital  at  first  Sichem,  still  later 
Samaria  and  Jezred),  These  two  kmgdoms  were  frequently  at  war 
with  one  another. 

Kingdom  of  IsraeL 

After  the  death  of  the  energetic  Jeroboam  (953-927),  his  son  iVia- 
dab  was  murdered  by  the  captain  Baasha,  who  ascended  the  throne 
(925V  His  son  and  successor  Eldh  was  slain  by  Zimri;  Tibni  and 
Omn  disputed  the  throne,  but  Omri  prevailed  in  the  end  (899).  The 
■on  of  Omri,  Ahab,  married  Jezebel,  princess  of  Tyre,  whereby  the 
practice  of  Phoenician  idolatry  {Baal  and  Astarte)  was  extended  in 
Israel. 

Ck>iitest  of  the  Prophets  (Eliiah,  Elisha,  etc.)  with  the  idola- 
troua  monarohy.  Israel  and  Judah  united  for  a  short  time.  Ahab's 
■on  Ahasiah  (853-851).  The  captain  Jehu,  anointed  king  by  Elisha^ 
slew  the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  Joram  (851-843),  and  put  to  death 
Jezebel  and  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  Ahab.  Jehu  (843-815^ 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  and  put  to  death  the  priests  of  that  goo. 
Decline  of  Israel's  power,  which  was  only  temporarily  revived  by  the 

1  About  rh«  chronology^  of.  Dnnoker,  II.  234,  note.  The  long  system 
fives  975  a.  c 
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fourth  king  of  the  line  of  Jeku^  Jeroboam  II,  (790-749).  After  the 
fidl  of  tlie  house  of  Jehu,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  tributary  to 
the  Assyrians.  TigkUh-Pileser  conquered  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Hoshec^  the  last  king  of  Israel  (734),  tried  to  free  ha 
country  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  but  was  defeated  and  captured  by 
Bhalinaneser  IV.    After  a  three  years'  siege, 

722.^  Samaria  was  captured  by  Sargon,  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  destroyed,  and  a 
part  of  the  people  carried  away  and  settled  in  Aflsyria 
and  Media. 

Kingdom  of  Judah. 

In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  Pharaoh  Shashang  {Shishak). 

Sack  of  Jerusalem  (949).  BehoboanCs  grandson  Asa  (929-873) 
abolished  idolatry,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  law.  He  was  compelled 
to  buy  assistance  from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Baasha  of  Israel. 
£nergetic  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat  (873-848).  In  the  hope  of  put* 
ting  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  mar- 
ried his  son  Jehoram  (848-844)  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  of 
Israel  and  Jezebel.  Arter  the  son  of  Athaliah,  AhazicUif  was  murdered 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Israel,  together  with  the  whole  royal 
family  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as  above  described  (p.  9),  Athaliah 
(843-^7)  seized  the  supreme  power  in  Jerusalem,  put  to  death  her 
own  grandchildren  in  order  to  destroy  the  tribe  of  David,  Joash  alone 
beinff  miraculously  rescued  and  brought  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  mtroduced  the  worship  of  BcuU  in  Jerusalem.  Athali<ih  was  over- 
thrown and  put  to  death  by  the  high  priest  Jehoiada^  and  the  young 
Joash  raised  to  the  throne.     The  worship  of  BcuU  was  abolished. 

Joash  (837-797)  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Damascus  which  was  besieging  Jerusalem.  Murder  of  Joash. 
Under  his  son  Amaziah  (797-792)  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the 
Israelites;  the  Temple  and  palace  plundered.  Amaziah  was  murdered; 
but  Ids  son  Uzzidh  (Azariah,  792-740)  successfully  resisted  the  mur- 
derers and  raised  the  kingdom  again  to  a  position  of  power  and  au- 
thority.    The  Prophet  laaiah. 

Under  the  successors  of  Amaziah,  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  by  Damascus,  became  tributary 
to  the  Assyrians.  King  Hezekiah  (728-^97)  again  abolished  idolatry, 
refused  to  pav  tribute  to  the  Assyrians,  and  allied  himself  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem  in 
yam,  but  carried  off  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  into 
d^tivity.    HezeJciah*s  son  Manasseh  (697-642)  transformed  the  Tem- 

Sle  of  Jehovah  into  a  temple  of  Astarte,  and  sacrificed  to  Baal  and 
foloeh  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prophets  ;  he  submitted  again 
to  the  Assyrians,  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  but  in  the  end  re« 

1  In  the  date  722,  the  Hebrew  chronology  agreen  with  that  of  the  Aasvriai 
monumentfl.  .Cf.  Schrader,  Die  KtUintchvifXen  u.  dot  alte  Testament  187a. 
1882,  and  M^nwit,  ^»>mi/m  rf«  J2w#  ef'^wyWe,  1874.  *      ^ 
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itored  to  bis  tluone.  Under  his  grandson  Jonah  (640-609),  the  coun- 
try was  ravaged  by  Scytbiaus. 

Keligious  reaction  against  idoUitry  (Jeremiah).  Reformation  of 
the  worship  of  JeboTab,  according  to  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  was  rediscovered  in  the  Temple  (622).  King  Josiak  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Meaiddo  (609)  against  the  Ec^yptian  king  Necho  (Neku), 

The  Kingaom  of  Juoah  subject  to  the  £eyptip*«s  fti^d,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Necho  at  Carchemish  (605),  to  the  Babylonians.  Jehoiakim  en* 
deavored  to  revolt,  but  was  put  to  death.  His  son,  Jehoiachiih  was 
carried  into  captivity  with  many  of  his  subjects  by  the  Babylonians 
(597).  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  last  king,  Zedekiah,  to  regain 
independence  was  unsuccessful  in  spite  of  Egyptian  assistance.  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  (588-586) ;  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  to  its 
relief  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  reti^sat. 

S86»  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  captured  Jerusa* 
lem.  Destruction  of  the  city  and  burning  of  the  Temple. 
Many  of  the  Jews  were  slain ;  those  who  were  left  were 
carried  into  the  Babylonian  captivily.      (The  prophet 

537.  The  Jews  sent  back  to  Palestine  by  Cyrus.  Rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (Zerubbabel),  which  was  not  completed,  however,  un- 
til the  time  of  Darius  I.  (516).  The  Jews  subject  at  first  to 
the  Penians  (538-332)  then  to  Alexander  the  Great  (332-523), 
afterwards  to  the  Ptolemies  (323-198),  finally  to  the  Seleu- 
cid  kings  of  Syria  (198-167). 

187'130«  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Macoabees,  or 
Asmoneeans,  after  a  struggle  lasting  nearly  fourteen 
years.  Leaders:  the  priest  MattathiaSy  and  his  five 
sons,  especially  Judas  Macoabaeus. 

A  great-grandson  of  Mattathias,  Aristobulus-f  assumed  the  title  of 
long  (105).    Under  his  successors,  strife  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees, 
63.    PompeiuSf  called  in  to  help  the  Pharisees,  made  the  Jews  tribn- 

taiy  to  the  Romans. 
40.    Herod  (the  Great),  son  of  the  Idumsean  AntipStert  recognized  by 
the  Roman  Senate  as  dependent  king  ofJudasa, 

Birth  of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  beginning  of  our 
era?). 

6  A.  D.  After  a  short  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod,  Judiea  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria.  (Two  Te-* 
tntrchies,  however,  remained  independent:  Galilaea,  until  32 
A.  D.;  Percea,  until  33  a.  d.) 

41-44.  Jud»a  again  a  dependent  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  I^ 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great;  then  a  Roman  province  again. 
Agrippa  II.  was  made  king  over  a  small  portion  in  dependence 
on  Home. 

60.    iievolt  el  the  Jews  against  the  Romaa  supremaoyi  ending  m  Ua 
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70.    Destruotion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titua 

A  large  part  of  the  Jews  assembled  in  Jemsalem  for  the  obseiranoe 
of  the  passover  perished  by  starvation  and  the  Roman  sword  ;  manj 
thousands  were  taken  captive  to  Rome.    (The  historian  Josephus.) 
132-135.    Another  uprisal  of  the  Jews,  under  Hadrian,  on  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  jElia  CafitoLina^  on  the  site  ol 
Jerusalem,  wherein  more  than  half  a  million  perished.    Dis- 
persal of  a  great  part  of  the  survivors;  nevertheless  a  consid- 
erable numb^  remained  in  Palestine. 

f  8.    BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.    StmUic. 

Geography :  Babylonia,^  called  by  the  Hebrews  Shinar,  is  the 
eountry  lyins  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  stretching  from 
the  point  where  these  rivers  approach  one  another,  about  3^  miles 
from  their  mouth,  to  where  they  emptn^  into  the  Persian  Gvlf  by  sev- 
eral arms,  as  Pasitigris  (now  Shatt-eC-Arab),  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  village  of  HiUah  stood  Babylon  (in  the  Babylonian  form, 
Babduj  called  by  the  Hebrews  Babel,  i.  e.  gates  or  dwelling  of  the 
god  Bd)y  a  huge  rectangular  city,  situated,  since  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, onl)oth  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  thirty-four  miles  in 
circumference  (Clitarchus;  Herodotus  gives  about  foity-fivo  miles), 
and  surrounded  by  two  brick  walls  of  unusual  thickness  and  height. 
The  city  was  large  enough  to  afford  a  refuge  to  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  t£e  country  during  incursions  of  nomadic  tribes,  and 
contained  fields  of  considerable  extent,  woods,  and  gardens.  In  Baby- 
l<m:  (a.)  The  temple  of  Bel  (Tower  of  Babel),  a  nuge  square  build- 
ing of  brick,  consisting  of  eight  diminishing  stories  rising  in  pyramidal 
form.  It  is  said  to  nave  been  originally  600  feet  hi^.^  (Jb,)  Two 
Palaces,  the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  having  the  Hanging 
Gardens,  the  construction  of  which  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  which  were  terraced  pleasure  grounds. 

Aasyria  (Aaahur)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highlands  of  Arrne* 
nuz,  on  the  E.  by  the  plateau  of  Iran,  on  the  b.  by  the  Didia,  a  branch 
of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  smaller  region 
called  Assyria  by  the  Greeks  lay  within  this  territory,  between  the 
Tigris  and  its  branch,  the  Chreai  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris  below 
the  present  Mdsul.  On  the  Tigris  stood  Nineveh  (Ninua,  <Hhe 
Palace,"  4  Niivs)  surrounded  with  huge  walls.  The  ruins  lie  opposite 
the  present  Mdsul.  Oldest  residence  of  the  kings,  Asshttr;  afterwards 
founded,  Calah;  founded  by  Sargon,  Dwr^Sarrukin  (Khorsabad). 

Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  religion  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  worship  of 
nature,  wherein  divinity  was  conceived  as  the  personified  force  of  na- 

^  See  Kieport,  Atlas  Andmnu.  Tab.  II. 

*  Acoordiuff  to  Oppert  (Expia.  Scient.  en  Mes(^}otamU)  the  temple  of  Bel  !i 
to  be  soufrht  m  the  ruins  of  Burt-Nimrud  (on  the  site  of  old  Bornppa).  Raw- 
lAnson  (  The  Fiot  Grtnt  Monarekieioftht  Ea$i)  disputes  this,  because  Borsippi 
was  a  separate  villas  Ivin^  outside  the  walls  ot  the  capital  until  the  rei^n  o* 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  finds  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  a  fn'eat  quadrangular  ruin» 
•ailed  JMM,  by  th«  Arabe,  on  tha  east  bank  of  the  Eaphratet  in  Babykm. 
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tore  in  human  form,  male  Bnd/emaU.  Among  the  f^nda  of  the  Bdbr* 
lonians  the  oldest  was  El,  among  those  of  the  AasynanSfAsshur,  The 
thizcU  Bel  (^B<ial),  the  **  Lord  of  all,"  appeared  as  the  creative,  but 
also  the  destructiTe  force  in  Nature,  llie  goddess  Belit  or  Baaltia 
(in  Herodotus  Mylitta),  the  queen  and  mother  of  the  gods,  is  the 
rndtful  and  reproductive  principle,  the  goddess  of  love,  fertility,  and 
birth.  Her  opposite  is  ^tar,  the  goddess  of  war  and  destruction* 
Confused  with  flelit  is  the  eoddess  who  brings  alternately  life  and 
blessing,  death  and  destruction  (like  the  AsJura-Astarte  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carthaginians).  In  Babylon  there  was  a  complicated  sya* 
tem  of  star-worship. 

The  ChaldeanSf  or  caste  of  priests,  in  Babylon,  possessed  some 
astronomical  and  astrological  skilL  This  name  was  properly  that  of 
the  Semitic  population  of  Babylonia,  but  western  writers  applied  it 
^efly  to  the  priests. 

Civiliaatioii.  An  exact  system  of  wei^ts  and  measures,  which 
was  used  fsLt  outside  the  borders  of  Babylonia.  Cuneiform  writing, 
a  system  of  characters  formed  by  the  gradual  abbreviation  of  hiero- 
riyphics.  Magnificent  structures  of  brick.  System  of  canals  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  country,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  yearly  overflow 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Important  manufacturing  industries 
and  extensive  commerce. 

Chronology.  An  astronomical  system  and  a  mythical  history 
dosely  resembling  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  and  deluge 
Tepic  of  Izdhuber),  The  inscriptions  give  many  names ;  but  few 
dates  are  satisfactorily  establishea  before  000  B.  c. 

400O-73L    Old  Babylonian  (so-called  Chaldcean)  Em^ 
pire. 

4000-^000.    Civilization,  originating,  perhapNi,  in  a  non-Semitic  people 

{Swmir  and  Acoadf),  was  adopted,  with  the  cuneiform  writing^ 
by  a  Semitic  people,  who  came,  probably,  from  the  S.  Independent, 
hostile  cities :  C/r,  Erech,  Larsam ;  Agade  ( Accad  ?),  Babylon,  Sar* 
gouj  3800,  reached  the  Mediterranean,  Hammurabi  united  Babylonia.^ 
2300-2076.    Supremacy  of  Elam  (Elymais,  Susiana)^  a  non-Semitio 

kingdom  £.  of  Babylonia  (the  second  dynas^  of  Berosug^), 

Kudumanchundi ;  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.). 
About  2000.    Babylonia,  after  300  years,  again  independent. 
About  1900.    Aaayria  settled  by  emigrants  from  Babylonia  (iVwi- 

rodf). 
1525-1257.     Casnte  kings  of  Babylonia  (the  Arabians  of  Berosus), 
1500-710.     Constant  wan  with  Aasyila.     Final  subjugation  of 

Babylonia  after  the  revolts  of  Merodaeh-Baladan, 

^  Hsmmunibi't  code  of  Uwi  {sbout  2200  a.  c.)  was  lately  discovered. 

s  BeroauSf  at  the  time  of  Alexander,  compiled  from  nabvlonian  records  a 
history  in  which  he  mentioned  the  followinff^dynasties  (dates  from  Delitssoh). 
AnttHiilwfiam,  ten  kings,  4^,000  years.  Foit-dihtvian:  I.  Eighty-six  kings, 
13,091  years.  II.  Right  Median  tyrants,  224  years  (2300-2076).  III.  Eleven 
kings.  IV.  Forty-nine  Chaldaan  kings,  458  years  (198d>1526).  V.  Nine  Artf 
koa  kings,  845  yean  (1525-1267).    VI.  Forty-five  kings,  526  yean  (1257-Jrglx 
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1900-608  (605).    Assyrian  Empire  (p.  12). 

Colonized,  probably,  from  Babylonia  (Gen.  x.),  Assyria  grad- 
naUr  grew  into  a  powerful  rival  of  the  mother-state.  The  chronol- 
ogy falls  into  five  periods.^  I.  1900-1500.  II.  1500-1300.  Wars 
with  Babyloniaf  enaing  in  Babylonian  overlordship.  III.  1220-030. 
Assyria  agun  independent.  IV.  930-626  (?).  Brilliant  epoch. 
V.  626  (?)-608  (605).  Fall  of  the  empire. 

1900-980.    Of  the  first  three  periods  little  is  known.    Tiglath-Adar  /.» 
about  1310,  conquered  Babylonia,  but  Assyria  was  soon  subju- 
ffated.    Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  1115-1105,  conquered  from  Bagdad  and 
Babylon  to  the  Mediterranean. 

930-626  (?).    Brilliant  epoch  of  Assyrian  history.     The  inscrip- 
tions become  frequent,  full,  and  eiBct.     It  was  a  time  of  ex- 
pansion, conquest,  and  great  activity  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
literature.     Among  the  kings  may  be  mentioned  : 
886^-858.    Asshur-natsir-pal.'    (Sardanapalus),    Military  expedi- 
tions to  Zagrost  Armenia,  Babylonia,  Syria,    Erection  of  a 
palace  at  Catah.    His  son, 
858-823.    Shalmaneser  II.,  fought  with  Ahab  in  Syria  and  subju- 

r' ted  Jehu, 
Ramannirari  captured  Damascus  and  made  Samaria  and 
Philistia  tributary.  His  wife  Sammuramit  (^Semiramis), 
A  tradition  of  later  growth  reported  by  the  Gi^eeks  (Diodortu  on 
the  authority  of  Ciesias)  connects  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  over  almost  the  whole  of  western  Asia,  the  building  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  the  names  of  the  king  Ninus  and  his  con- 
sort Semiramis.  Both  Ninus  (son  of  the  ^od  Bel)  and  Semiramis 
(daughter  of  the  goddess  Mylitta)  are  mythical  creations,  into  whose 
reigns  tradition  has  condensed  the  deeds  of  a  long  series  of  warlike 
rulers,  so  that  no  achievements  were  left  for  their  successors,  and  these 
from  Ninyas  down  appear  as  effeminate  weaklings.  Ninus  is  unknown 
to  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  Semiramis  first  appears  in  the  ninth 
oentuiT.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  a  goddess  answering  to 
Istar-nelit  was  worshipped  in  Syria  under  the  name  of  Semiramis. 

Medo-Persian  bards  seem  to  have  changed  the  divinities  Bel  and 
Istar-Belit  into  heroes,  and  have  formed  the  names  Ninus  and  Ninyas 
from  the  name  of  the  city  Ninua  (^Nineveh),* 

745-727.     Tijslath-PUeser  IL  (identical  with  the  king  Pul  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible)  (see  p.  13)  made  Babylonia,  which  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  several  states,  western  Iran,  Armenia, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judah  and  Israel,  subject  to  Assyria, 
727-722.    Shalmaneser  IV.  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  PhGenician 

cities  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 
722-705.    Sargon  (Sarmhin)  conquered  Samaria  and  destroyed  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  (see  p.  10).     He  received  tribute  from 
Arabia,  Egyptf  and  Cyprus,  suppressed  revolts  in  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Babylonia,  and  united  the  latter  with  Assyria  (710) 

1  Delltsfloh. 

*  Formerly  called  Atthur-idanni-pal,  Bawlinson,  Five  Great  Monarchies, 
n.  246,  note*  10. 

s  Punoker,  If.  17.  Sohrader,  Die  KeiUntchrfften,  etc.  "M-innnU  Annate^ 
tie,   JjenoimAnU  Letiret  Astyriolo^aues.    Smi'tb.  duyrian  Ditcovtries, 
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Residence:  Dur-SanvJcin^  now  Khanahad,  not  far  from  Nine- 
veh.   His  son, 

705-681.  Sezinaoherlb  (Sin-akhi-irib)  retained  his  hold  upon  Baby« 
Ionia  in  spite  of  repeated  insurrections,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  wars  with  Egypt  and  Judah,  and  lost  the  supremacy  over 
Syria.  Fleet  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Foundation  of  Tarsus.  His 
son, 

681-668.  Esarhaddon  (Asshyr-akh-iddin)  suppressed  a  new  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians,  reconquered  Syria,  rhoenicia,  Cyprus,  Ju- 
dah,  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  672  conquered  Egypt  from 
the  Ethiopians,  entrusting  the  government  to  20  govemorSy 
most  of  whom  were  natives  (see  p.  6). 
^  Aasyiia  at  the  heic;ht  of  her  power.    One  of  his  sons  was  made 

riceroy  of  Babylonia,  the  other, 
668-626.  Aaahur-bani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  defended  Egypt,  at 
first  with  success,  against  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  native  in- 
surrections, but  lost  it  in  653  by  the  revolt  of  Psammeticas 
(see  p.  6).  On  the  other  hand  he  strengthened  the  Assyrian 
power  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  as  weU  as  in  Babylonia,  where 
his  brother  had  revolted,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Elam,  and 
received  tribute  from  Lydia.  Erection  of  magnificent  palaces. 
Foundation  of  a  library  at  Nineveh.  Highest  development  of 
Assyrian  art.    About 

640  (650).  Revolt  of  the  Medea.  Of  the  Medes  little  is  known 
until  they  were  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about  830  b.  c. 
About  710  their  resistance  was  broken  and  their  country  was 
soon  subjected  tc  Assyria,  and  so  continued  until  about  640. 
Phraortes  (Fravartis),  son  of  Dejoces  {Dahy6vka),  a  petty 
chief  among  the  Medes,  revolted  but  feU  in  battle. 

633.  His  son  Cyazarea  (Uvakhshatara)  continued  the  struggle, 
which  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the 

632.  Irruption  of  Sc3rthian  tribes  which  had  wandered' 
about  western  Asia,  plundering  as  they  went,  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  for  28  years  it  is  said,  though  8  is  the  more  prob- 
able number.  After  Cyax&res  had  rid  the  country  of  them,  he 
made  another  attack  on  Assyria,  which  had  been  much  weakened 
by  the  Scythians.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Assyr- 
ian kingdom,  Cyax&res  allied  himself  with  the  ChaJdean  Nabo- 
polaasar  (Nabu-habal-usur),  Assyrian  governor  of  Babylon 
since  625,  who  had  made  himself  independent.  Desperate 
struggle  with  the  Assyrian  king  Sarakos  (Asshur-ebil-Ui), 
626^S>8  (625  ?),  son  of  Sardanapalus  V.    After  a  long  siege, 

606  (605?^)  Nineveh  was  taken  and  destroyed;  as  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  city,  Sarakos  set  fire  to  the  royal  palace  and 
perished  in  the  fiames  ^dth  his  wives  and  treasurer.  End  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Assyria.    Nahopolassar  united  with  Baby- 

1  The  date  is  doubtful.  Herodotus  implies  a  date  a.s  late  a.*)  608-605.  Be^ 
rosus  (as  reported  hv  Ahydtnu*  and  Polyhiffirr)  gives  625.  The  former  dnte 
is  advocated  by  Clinton  and  Duncker  (History  of  Antiq.,  III.  266-292). 
the  latter  by  O*.  Rawliaaon  (Five  Great  Afonarfhtes,  II.  391,  note  5),  and 
Zisnonnant  {Lettrts  Au$rioloywue$^  I  §  12,  esp.  pp.  84, 86).  Delitasoh^  ^)& 
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Ionia  tbe  whole  of  northern  Mesopotamia  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  the  rest  falling  to  the  share  of  Cyaxdres,^  who  had 
already  subjugated  Armenia  and  the  Iranian  portions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria. 
Tlie  Grecian  story  of  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus  {Ctesias  in  Dio- 
doniSy  II.)  is  the  counterpart  of  their  tales  about  the  masculine  Semi' 
reanis.    According  to  this  story,  Sardanapalus,  on  the  fall  of  the  city, 
bums  himself  upon  a  magnificent  bier,  400  feet  high,  which  bums  for 
15  days.     This  story  seems  to  be  an  application,  of  the  myth  of  the 
god  who  burned  himself  and  rose  from  the  flames,  whom  tiie  Semitic 
peoples  associated  with  Istar  (Astarte),  and  whose  nature  they  con- 
founded with  hers.' 

608  (605)-538.     (New)  Empire  of  Babylon.    After  the 

Assyrian  conquest  of  Babylonia,  about  710  (see  p.  14),  the 
latter  country  continued  subject  to  Assyria,  with  intervals 
of  rebellion,  until  the  successful  combination  of  NahopoUu^ 
sar  and  Cyaxdres  destroyed  the  power  of  Assyria.  Babyloa 
then  took  the  lead  among  the  nations  of  the  £asty  rivalled  by 
Media  alone. 

604-561.  Nebuohadnezzar  (Nahu^cudur-ussur)^  son  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  during  the  reign  of  his  father  defeated  Necho,  kuie 
of  Egypt,  at  CanJtemisch  on  the  Euphrates  (605),  conquered 
5vrta,  destroyed  Jerusalem  (586),  and  subdued  Tyre  (585). 
I&largement  and  adornment  of  Babylon  (on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates).  Construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  a  new  palace,  with  the  ''hanging  gardens  "  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  to  Semiranus.  Erection  of  the  Median  weUl  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Ti^is.  Magnificent  water  works.  The 
reservoir  at  Sippara  (Sepharvaim).  After  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
rapid  decline  of  the  dynasty,  which  became  extinct  in  555. 

538.  Babylon  (last  king  Nabonetiis,  or  Nabunahidy  reigning 
in  conjunction  with  his  son  Belshar-ussur^  the  Biblical 
BeUhazzar)  taken  by  Cyrus.  Babylon  a  Persian  prov- 
ince. 

%  i.    PHCENICIANS  AND  CARTHAGINIANS.    SemxHe. 
(Down  to  the  war  of  the  latter  with  the  Romans.) 

fleography.*  Phoenicia  (♦otr(<oj,  Phcmice)  is  the  Grecian  name  of 
Canaan  (see  p.  7),  and  was  derived  from  the  trilml  name 
♦oiyi^  In  the  narrower  sense  the  name  denotes  the  strip  of 
coast,  5-14  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews  and  W.  of  Mt.  Leb- 
anon. This  strip  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  :  1.  Sidonians 
i.  e.  "  fishers  "  (cities:  Sidon,  Zar,  called  bv  the  Greeks  Turos^ ' 
2.  Arvadites  (city  :  Arvad,  in  Greek  Arados):  3.  Qiblites 
(cities  :  Byhlus  or  Gebal,  and  Berptos), 

ItAligion  of  the  Phoeniciana.    The  god  Baal  {Bel,  of  the  Babylo- 

1  For  the  Mediaii  Smpire,  nee  p.  25. 
s  Puncker,  II.  chapter  i. ;  aim  III.  261^ 
•  Xiep«rt,  AUasAnti^us^  Tab.  III. 
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iiians^  and  the  goddess  Ashera  (Baaltis,  Belit  of  the  Babylo- 
nians), the  divinities  of  life,  birth,  and  the  genial  forces  of  na- 
ture, were  opposed  to  the  ^od  Moloch  (i.  e.  ''king,''  the 
Babylonian  AcUxr),  the  deyounng  and  destroying,  and  yet  cleans- 
ing fire,  also  god  of  war,  and  the  nuuden  goddess  Astarto. 
Human  sacrifices:  to  Moloch,  boys  and  3'outh8  ;  to  Astarte, 
youths  and  maidens.  Afterwards  BcuU  and  Moloch  were  con- 
fosed  into  one  divinity,  who,  under  the  name  of  Melkart  (L  e. 
''  king  of  the  city  "  ),  became  the  guardian  divinity  of  Tyre.  In 
the  same  way  Aahera  and  AttarCe  were  united  into  one  divinity, 
who  when  represented  as  a  grim  wandering  goddess  vanishing 
with  the  changing  light  of  the  moon  bears  the  name  Dido,  but 
when  represented  as  a  kind  and  gentle  divinity  newly  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  that  of  Anna  (i.  e.  **  pleasant "). 
The  Political  Conatitation  of  the  Phosnician  cities  was  an  he- 
reditary monarchy,  but  the  royal  power  was  checked  by  the  existence 
of  two  senates. 

1300.    Period  of  8idon*8  greatest  power.    Favored  by  the  sit- 
uation of  their  country,  and  ureed  by  an  energetic  industry 
which  led  to  the  invention  or  development  of  many  arts  and 
manufactures,  such  as  purple  dye,  weaving,  ^HLass-making,  min- 
infi^,  work  in  metals,  and  architecture,  the  rhoenicians  estab- 
lii^ed  at  an  early  period,  certainly  not  later  than  1500,  a  car- 
rying trade  by  Isuid  (to  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Armenia) 
as  well  as  by  sea,  which  time  only  made  more  extensive. 
In  dose  connection  with  the  commerce  by  sea  was  the  foundation 
of  numerous  colonies.    Thus  in  Cyprus  were  founded  Cititimf  AmOf^ 
Mfif ,  Paphos,  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ashera,  whence  originated  the 
Grecian  worship  of  Aphrodite,  that  goddess  '<  bom  of  the  foam  of  the 
sea  "  (i.  e.  whose  cult  came  to  Greece  by  sea).     Other  colonies  were 
founded  in  Cicilia,  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cythera,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  iEetean  sea,  and  at  points  along;  the  coast  of  Greece; 
further  west,  again,  colonies  were  planted  in  MetUe  or  Malta,  in  SicUy 
(on  the  southern  coast  Minoa,  Gr.  HerakUa,  on  the  northern  const 
Soloas  (sela  ^* ''  cliff  "),  Panormus  (MacharuUh  t),  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island  Motye),  on  Sardinia  (Uardlis),  on  the  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica (two  cities  of  Leptis,  Hadrumitum,  Uttca,  the  two  towns  of  Hip" 
vo),  in  the  country  called  Tarsis  or  Tarshlsh,  i.  e.  southern  Spam, 
Deyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  Oadir  or 
Gades,  i.  e.  "  walls,"  "  fortress,"  now  Cadiz,  founded  about  1100. 

From  this  point  the  Phoenicians  extended  their  commercial  deal- 
ings still  further  to  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Islands 
of  Tin  (the  Cassiterides\  Britain,^  and  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean,  where  they  bought  amber  which  the  native  tribes  obtained  by 
burter  from  the  Baltic 

Mythical  representations  of  these  voya^s  and  settlements  of  the 
Phoenxciana  are  contained  in  a  series  of  well-known  Grecian  tales. 

1  English  antiquarianft  of  the  prei«ent  d»y  consider  it  probable  that  the  Pho&- 
sicisns  never  set  foot  e'ther  in  the  Scilly  Inles  or  in  Britain,  but  received  what 
British  tin  they  did  obtain,  at  second  or  third  hand,  from  the  Celts  of  Qaii( 
^Vtosci  ?>•    Tin  was  found  in  tba  riw  btds  of  wastsra  Gaul.    lTajJi%.\ 
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Sfory  of  the  rape  of  Europa  (i.  e.  "  the  ffrim  *'),  daughter  of  Ph<B» 
nix  (L  e.  "the  Phoenician ")  from  Sidon  by  ^eus  in  the  form  of  a  bull 
(whereby  is  denoted  the  moon-goddess  Dido-Astarte,  who  flees  to- 
wards the  west).  Story  of  Minos,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Crete;  his  wife  is  Pasiphae  (i.  e.  "  she  who  shines 
upon  all  "^.  Story  of  the  Minotaur  (i.  e.  Bull  of  Minos,  another  con- 
ception or  Baal-Moloch),  shut  up  in  the  Labyrinth,  to  whom  Athens 
had  to  send  human  offerings.  Dcedcdus,  builder  of  the  Labyrinth  in 
Crete,  is  the  personification  of  that  technical  dexterity  which  the  Hel- 
lenes acquired  from  the  Phosnicians. 

Cadmus,  too,  who  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa  landed  in  Thera 
and  Thasos,  built  the  Cadmia  in  Bceotia,  and  invented  the  alphabet, 
is  the  mythical  representative  of  Phoenician  settlements  from  which, 
the  written  alphabet  and  other  elements  of  eastern  civilization  were 
carried  to  the  Greeks. 

1100.  Tyre,  though  younger  than  Sidon,  attained  the  first 
rank  among  the  Phcenician  sea-board  towns. 

1001-967*     Tyre,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  under  king 

Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  lat- 

ter's  friend.    Exploring  expedition  of  the  Tynans,  accompanied 

by  the  servants  of  Solomon,  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast 

of  India  (Ophir), 

Hiram  filled  in  the  space  between  the  island  upon  which  stood  the 

temple  of  Melkart,  and  New  Tyre  (which  was  also  situated  on  an 

island),  and  erected  buildings  on  the  new  land.    He  also  narrowed 

the  strait  between  New  Tyre  and  Old  Tyre  on  the  main  land. 

917  (?).    Ethbaal  (Ithabalus),  high  priest  of  Astarte,  murdered  PhaUSf 

the  last  descendant  of  Hiram,  and  made  himself  king. 

About  seventy  (?)  years  later,  according^  to  a  Grecian  authority,  a 

grandson  of  this  Ethbaal  decreed  in  his  will  that  his  minor  son  Pyff' 

ma/i(?n  a  1 1  his  daughter  £/t9«a  should  govern  Tyre  in  common  under 

the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  the  high  priest  Sicharbaal,  who  was 

to  marry  Elissa,    The  democratic  party  deprived  Elissa  of  her  share 

in  the  government,  and  Pygmalion,  coming  of  age,  murdered  Sichar" 

boat,    ixk  consequence  of  una  internal  strue,  and  influenced  probably 

by  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  foreign  relations  (advance  of  the 

Assyrian  power  towards  the  Mediterranean,  see  p.  15),  a  large  part 

of  the  older  families  left  Tyre  with  Elissa.    On  an  excellent  site, 

on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  they  founded  about 

850.^  Caxthage  *  (in  Punic,  Kathada,  i.  e.  "  the  new  city  "^, 
between  Utica  in  the  W.  and  the  present  cape  Bon  in  the  £., 
not  far  from  the  present  Tunis.  Double  harbor.  Citadel 
Byrsa.  Later  the  foundress,  Elissa,  became  confused  with  the 
goddess,  Dido-Astarte,  the  protectress  of  the  colony.' 

^  According  to  Timeeus,  814.  Concerning  the  chronology,  see  Dunokex^ 
II.  270. 

3  See  Kiepert,  Atlat  Antiquut,  Tab.  VIII. 

*  The  credibility  of  thin  narrative  and  the  interpretations  pnt  upon  it  both  as 
legards  the  chronology  and  the  facta,  are  oontetted  by  O.  Meltser,  Oesch.  d> 
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Cartbage,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the  realm  of  histoiy,  appears  to 
haye  been  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  two  Sufetes,  or  juoges,  fre- 
quently called  ''kings,"  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  kiugs,  and 
two  senates,  a  large  and  small.  Only  upon  occasion  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  these  branches  of  the  government  were  the  people 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinion.  The  government  tended  constantly 
toward  the  oligarchical  form. 

850.  Decline  of  the  power  of  the  Phosnician  cities,  especially  of 
TVre,  which  was  distracted  by  civil  dissension. 
The  Phcenicians  fell  repeatedly  under  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians,  and, 
for  a  time,  under  that  of  the  Egyptians.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (625,  606),  they  became  dependent  upon  the  Babylonians, 
Tjre  alone  maintaining  its  freedom  until  573. 

Favored  by  the  poutical  situation,  the  Greeks,  who  had  already 
(about  1000)  driven  the  Phosnicians  out  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  began  to 
extend  their  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and,  especially 
after  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
(p.  61). 

Foundation  of  Cyrine  (p.  49)  and  MauaJUa  (about  600),  attempted 
settlements  upon  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  shores  of  Spain,  In  short, 
the  Phoenician  power  was  threatened  with  destruction  throughout  the 
entire  West. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  this  danger,  Carthage,  which  had  mean* 
time  i^wn  considerably  stronger,  began  about  600  to  gather  the 
other  Phcenician  cities  under  its  control,  to  subjugate  t^  country 
around  its  own  conunercial  stations,  and  to  secure  its  possession  by 
the  establishment  of  new  colonies.  The  Carthag^inians  annexed  to 
their  territory  the  African  coast  from  Hippo  in  the  W.  to  beyond 
Lepiis  in  the  £.,  and  opposed  armed  resistance  to  the  advancing  power 
of  Cyrine.  In  the  peace  which  was  concluded,  the  aitara  of  the  Phi* 
Uenif  £.  of  Leptis,  were  made  the  boimdary.  The  Carthaginians 
subjugated  Southern  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and,  with  Etruscan  aid,  drove 
the  PhoccBanB  from  Corsica  (537  ?). 

686-^73.    Tyre  successfully  endured  a  thirteen  years'  siege,  from 
the  land  side,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
538>     After  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  by 
Cyrus,  Phoenicia  became  subject  to  Persia.     The  Phoenician 
cities,  however,  retained  their  independence  and  their  native 
kings.      The  Phoenicians  henceforth  furnished  the  principal 
part  of  the  Persian  fleet.     An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Uarthafi[e,  proposed  by  Carnbyses,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  was  rendered  impossible  of  execution  by  the 
refusal  of  &e  Phoenicians  to  fight  against  their  colony. 
During  the  Persian  supremacy,  Bidon  was  again  the  first  city  of 
Phoenicia.     The  Carthaginians,  favored  by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 

KarthfiffeTy  Bd.  I.,  1879^  who  admits  the  truth  of  these  Ptatements  only:  that 
Carthage  was  a  Tyria»  colony,  and  wag  certainly  founded  before  the*  eif^hth ' 
tentury. 
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Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  by  the  Persian  war  with  Greece,  attacked  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  (being  secretly  in  alliance  with  Xerxes  ?) 

480.     War  of  the  Carthafirinians,  in  alliance  with  SelintUj 
against  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Sicily. 

The  Carthi^^inian  army  under  HamUcar  was  utterly  defeated  and 
scattered  at  Himira  by  the  tyrants  Gelon  of  Syracuse  (^vpdicavaai)  and 
Theran  of  AgrigerUum  {'AKpdyas)- 

The  Carthaginians  purchased  peace  for  2000  talents,  thereby  sav* 
ing  their  Sicilian  cities,  PanormuSf  SolosiSf  Motye. 

409-339.    Repeated  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  in  Sicily. 

The  Carthaginians,  called  in  to  assist  Segesta  CEyvra)  against  Sdi" 
nils,  after  conquering  SdinQs,  Himlfra,  AgrigerUum,  and  Gela,  secured 
the  supremacy  over  the  western  half  of  Sicily,  a  position  which  they 
maintained  against  all  attempts  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  I.  and  Ttmo- 
icon,  who  restored  republican  liberty  to  the  Grecian  cities,  to  dislodge 
them. 

332.    Capture  of  the  island  city.  New  Tyre,  by  Alexander  tAtf 
Orreat  after  a  seven  months'  siege. 

FhcBiiioia  became  a  part  of  the  great  Ghrsdco-Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  later  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidao^ 
and  for  a  time  of  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 

817-275.    New  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 
in  Sicily. 

Agathddes,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sought  to  bring  all  Sicily  under  his 
rule.  The  Carthaginians  despoiled  him  of  his  conquests  and  besieged 
Syracuse.  Agathddes  eifectea  a  landing  in  Africa  (310^,  and  overran 
a  large  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  while  the  Syracusans  re- 
pulsed and  annihilated  the  Carthaginian  army  under  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse. Agathdcles  returned  to  Sicily;  his  army,  which  he  left  before 
Carthage,  was  destroyed.  In  the  peace  with  Syracuse  the  Cartha- 
ginians regained  their  former  possessions  in  Sicily  (306). 

After  the  death  of  Agathdcles,  party  broils  in  Syracuse  favored  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  then  in 
Tarentum,  was  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  (278).  He  was  at 
first  successful,  but  offending  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  his  sever- 
ity, they  took  sides  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pyrrhus  was  forced 
to  leave  Sicily.  On  the  voyage  back  to  Italy  he  was  defeated  by  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  (276). 

$  6.    LTDIANS  AND  PHRT6IAKS. 

Lydians.     Semiiio. 

Geography :  Lydia,  in  the  strict  sense,  or  Msonia,  was  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  lying  on  the  ^g»an  Sea,  the 
Borthem  being  Mysia,  the  southern  Caria,    Rivers:  HermuSf  Caystrus^ 
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PoeeObtt  (golden-sand^  in  Lydia;  Moumder  in  Caria.  Capital  of  Lydia: 
■Sanies  at  the  base  ot  the  Tmoltu  ranfi;e.  The  Lydiam  beloncfed  to 
the  Semitic  race,  like  the  CUicians,  and  prolxibly  the  Cariam,  whereas 
the  other  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  were  in  all  likelihood  Aryans. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  reached 
to  the  Hatys  river  (now  the  Ktsil  Irmak),  and  included,  beside  the 
countries  mentioned  above,  BUhvnia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the  Pontm 
'Euxinus  (Black  Sea^,  and  the  inland  country  of  Phrygia, 

Religion:  Worsnip  of  the  sun-god  Sandcny  and  the  goddesses 
EUi  (^Mylitta-Ashera)  and  Ma  (Astarte).  The  last  two  became  united 
in  one  goddess,  under  the  name  *'  the  great  mother  "  (CyheU)^  who 
was  worshipped  in  Ephesus  as  Artemis  {Diana), 

Chronology :  Lyma  was  ruled  by  two  successive  mythical  dynas- 
ties, the  AttyadcR  from  AtiySf  son  of  the  god  Manes  (prior  to  1229), 
snd  the  Sandonidoj  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  god  5andon  (122^ 
724).  The  Greeks  saw  in  this  latter  divinity  Uieir  Heracles^  and 
called  this  dynasty,  therefore,  the  Heradidct,  The  last  king  of  thii 
line,  CandavUs,  was  murdered  (689  M  by  his  favorite  Gyges  in  collu- 
sion with  the  king's  consort     With  Gyges  the 

689  *-549  (?).  D3rnaat7  of  the  Mermnadas  came  to  the  throne. 
Unaer  these  soverei^^  the  Lydian  kingdom,  after  suffering 
severely  from  the  CtmmerianSf  and  being  at  times  subject  to 
Auyria,  grew  in  power  and  extent.  Gyges  himself  extended 
his  sway  over  Afysia  and  to  the  HeUespont,  His  two  succes- 
sors conquered  Phrygia^  and  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea  coast 

Alyattes,  the  fourth  of  the  Mermnada^  warred  with  CyaxdreSf 
king  of  Media,  with  success. 

610(?).  Indecisive  battle  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxdres,  XSclipao 
of  the  sun  predicted  by  Thalea  of  Miletus.  In  the  treaty 
of  peace  the  Halys  was  made  the  boundary  between  the 
Lvoian  and  Median  kingdoms.    The  daughter  of  Alyattes  was 

Siven  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxdres.  Alyattes  sub- 
ued  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  in  the  north,  Caria  in  the 
south,  took  Smyrna  and  Cohphan,  but  failed  to  subdue  the  re- 
maining coast  towns.  A  vast  treasure  collected  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Sardes.  Magnificent  buildings.  Ruins  of  royal 
tombs  north  of  Sardes, 

563-549  (?).     CrcBSUS,  Son  of  Alyattes, 

captured  EphestUt  and  afterwards  subdued  all  the  Grecian  cities 
of  the  coast,  Ionian,  JSolian,  and  Dorian,  with  the  exception  of 
MiUtuSf  with  which  he  formed  a  league.  Active  intercourse  with 
European  Greece.  Solon,  of  Athens,  visited  Sardes.  After  the 
deposition  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  of  Media,  by  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  Crcesus  attacked  the  Persian  empire.  Following  the  am- 
biguous advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle  he  crossed  the  Halys.  Inde- 
cisive battle  between  Crcesus  and  Cyrus  at  Pteria,     Crcesus  returned 

1  Eat ebius,  699 ;  Herodotus,  719. 

*  Onneker,  Oiti,  oj  Antiq.,  lU.  414,  note  8. 
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irreBolutely  to  Sardes,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Cyrua^  who  de- 
feated him  in  a  second  battle,  captured  Sardes,  and  took  Crossta 
prisoner  (see  p.  26). 

549  (?).  Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  was  united 
with  the  Persian  empire. 

Phrygians. 

750,  or  earlier,  an  independent  monarchy  was  formed  in  N.  W. 
Fhrygia,  having  its  capital  at  Gordiceum,  Its  monarchs,  the 
dates  of  whose  reigns  are  uncertain,  bore  the  names  of  Gorduu 
and  Midas  alternately.  A  Midas  contemporary  with  Alyat' 
tes  (about  600-570^,  and  a  Gordias  with  Crcesus  (570^560> 
Fhrygia  conquered  oy  Lydia  about  560.    (Rawlinson.) 

§  6.     INDIANS.    Aryan. 

Q60g;raphy :  India,  the  central  peninsula  of  the  three  which  pro- 
ject from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  vast 
triangle,  having  a  base  and  a  height  of  about  1900  miles,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  It  falls  into  three  geo- 
graphical divisions  :  I.  The  region  of  the  Himedayaa.  The  central 
range  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  India  and  the 
Mongol  tribes  of  central  Asia  (Mt.  Everest,  29,000  ft.).  On  the 
£.  this  region  is  separated  from  Burmah  by  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Ndgd,  Patkoi,  and  Yomas  {Aeng  Pass),  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Brahmaputra,  On  the  W.  the  Sqfed  Koh,  Sxddiman,  and  the 
HdLas  separate  India  from  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  but  are 
pierced  by  the  Indus  River,  the  Khaibar  Pass  (3373  ft.),  and  the 
Boldn  Pass  (5800  ft.).  This  region  includes  Nepal  and  Kashmir, 
*\,  The  fertile  valley  of  the  great  rivera,  which  receives  the 
irainage  of  the  northern  as  well  as  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. River  systems:  Indus,  5u^'  (provinces  of  Punjab,  i.  e.  the 
five  streams,^  Sind);  Ganges  (provinces  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  Rdj'pu' 
tdna ;  cities :  Calcutta,  Benares,  Delhi,  Allahabad)  ;  Bramaputra 
(province  of  Assam),  Deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 
111.  The  Decoan,  or  southern  plateau,  separated  from  the  Ganges 
valley  by  the  Vindhya  mountains  (5000  ft.),  and  bordered  by  the 
East  Ghats  (15()0  ft.)  and  West  Ghats  (^3000  ft.).  Rivers:  Goddoari, 
Krishna,  Kqveri,  all  flowing  through  the  East  Ghats  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.    Provinces  :  Madras,  Bon3>ay,  Mysore,  etc. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  early  Indians,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Vedio  hymns,  was  a  worship  of  Nature  :  Dyaush-pitar,  Father  of 
Heaven;  Varuna,  the  sky;  Indra,  the  rain- vapor;  Agni,  fire;  Maruts, 
gods  of  the  storm.  After  the  settlement  in  the  Ganges  valley,  this 
primitive  faith  underwent  a  change. 

History  :  The  Indians  (Hindus)  migrating  from  the  northwest, 
came  at  first  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  Punjab,  and  thence 
■lowly  pushed  their   settlements  down  the  valley  of  the   Giuiges^ 

^  Indus,  Ihelum,  Chenaub,  Ravi,  BuiUj  (modern  namet). 
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where  they  were  probably  established  as  early  as  1500  B.  c.  The 
natiye  tribes  whom  they  foand  in  the  country  they  either  enslaved  or 
pushed  into  the  Himalayas  on  the  N.,  and  on  to  the  Deccan  in  the 
S.  (Dravidians).  At  a  later  date  the  Hindus  spread  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Deccan  and  reached  Ceylon. 

Foundation  of  numerous  despotic  kingdoms.  In  the  conquered 
district  strict  separation  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  from  the  subjugated 
aborigines.  Development  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  priestly  in- 
fluence. Four  principal  castes:  Brahmans,  priests;  KshattriyaSt 
warriors;  Vaisyas,  ag^cultural  settlers.  These  three  were  of  pure 
Aryan  descent.  The  B^dras,  or  servile  caste,  were  of  aboriginal 
descent,  the  Ddscu,  "slaves."  Transformation  of  the  ancient  faith 
into  the  religion  of  Brahma:  Brahma^  the  creatoir;  Vishnu^  the  pre- 
server; Siva,  the  destrover  and  restorer.  Spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
BrakmanSy  aocomtMuiied  by  a  high  development  of  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, etc.,  by  the  orahmans,  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the 
Vedas  ("  revelations "),  or  services  for  the  various  religious  cere- 
monials:  Rig- Veda,  the  siniplest  form;  Sama-Veda;  Yayur-Veda 
(black  and  white),  Atharva-Veda,  To  these  were  in  time  attached 
prose  treatises  composed  by  the  priests  and  called  the  Brahmanas,  one 
being  attached  to  each  Veda.  A  second  series  of  additions  were  the 
Sutras  ("  sacred  traditions ").  Poetry,  the  epics :  Maha-bhcarata^ 
Ramdyana,  Regulation  of  the  entire  thought  and  life  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  prescriptions,  which  were  afterwards  (about  600  ?) 
gathered  together  into  the  book  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  being,  as  it 
was  claimec^  a  divine  revelation  to  him,  the  tribal  ancestor  of  the 
whole  rsce.  Complicated  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Pre* 
scriptions  concerning  cleanliness.  Terrors  of  the  doctrine  of  thd 
second  birth. 

Ma^ificent  monuments  of  Indian  architecture,  especially  the 
Cliff  TempUsy  which  were  excavated  in  the  rock,  both  upon  and  be> 
low  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Later,  Pagodas, 

In  the  sixth  century,  appearance  of  the  reformer  Buddha,  i.  e 
''the  enlightened"  (623  to  543),  properly  Gautama,  afterwards  Sid 
dhartha  (i.  e.  "he  who  has  fulmled  his  end  **),  son  of  prince  Sud- 
dhodana,  Buddhiam,  called  after  its  founder,  was  originally  # 
philosophical  system,  without  creed  or  rites,  having  for  its  object  thi 
attainment  of  moral  perfection.  Through  its  doctrine  of  the  essen* 
tial  equality  of  all  men,  it  was  directly  opposed  to  Brahmanism. 

The  progress  of  Buddhism  produced,  along  with  certain  changes  is 
the  old  system,  a  strong  Bralmianistic  reaction.    The  war  of  the  re* 
ligions  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  Buddhism  from  India.     It  main* 
tained  itself  in  Kashmir  and  Ceylon  only,  but  the  loss  was  offset  b} 
great  gains  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  where  it  has  to-day  ovei 
300,000,000  devotees  in  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
327.     Invasion  of  the  Punjab  by  Alexander  the  Great  (p.  75^. 
317-291.     Formation  of  great  empires  of  short  duration  (empire  of 
Magadha,  under  Chandra-gupta  (Greek,  Sandra-kottos),  and 
his  grandson, 
S63-226  (?).  Aooka,  the  friend  of  Buddhism.   After  the  reign  of  Ayo- 
ka  the  Punjab  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Grteco-Bafitriaa 
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empire  in  central  Asia,  and  thus  some  tincture  of  Greek  civ^ 
ilization  was  imparted  to  this  part  of  India.  The  fiactriao 
rulers  were  finally  expelled  by  Scythian  invaders,  several  dy- 
nasties of  whom  appear  to  have  reined  in  the  Punjab  and 
along  the  Ganges,  Wars  of  the  native  prince  Vikramaditya 
against  the  Scythians  (57  B.C.  ?).  Kanishka,  Gr.  Kanerke^  was 
the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Scythian  kings,  who  were 
succeeded  by  an  unknown  people,  the  Guptas,  Another  branch 
of  the  Indo-Scythians  making  their  way  down  the  Indus  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Guptas,  and  with  a  general  league  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  south.     In  the 

78  A.  D.  (?)    Battle  of  Kahror  the  invaders  were  utterly  defeated 
and  are  henceforward  not  mentioned. 
The  Guptas  reigned  in  Oudh  and  northern  India  until  they  were 

overthrown  by  foreign  invaders  (Tatars  ?)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

fifth  century  A.  D. 

§  7.    BACTRIANS,  IfEDES,  PERSIANS.    Aryans 

Geography:  The  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  inhabited  the 

f>lateau  of  Iran,^  between  the  Suldimdn  ranee  on  the  E.  and  the  val- 
ey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  W.,  oetween  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Indian  Ocean)  on  the  S.  On  the 
western  border  of  this  highland:  Media  (Ecbaiana,  Med.  Hangman 
tanOy  i.  e.  "  place  of  assemblies  ") ;  on  the  southern  border  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Persia  (PasargSdas,  Persepdlis),  Carmania;  on  the  £ry- 
thnean  sea,  Gedrosia;  on  the  eastern  bonier,  Arachosiat  the  land  of  the 
Paropanisddce,  at  the  foot  of  the  Parapanisus  (Hindu  Koosh) ;  *  on  the 
nordiem  border,  Bactria  or  Bactriana  (Baktra),  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
coma  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  the  centre,  vlrtaand  Drangiana;  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  Sogdiana  (Maracanda), 

East  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  lowlands:  Sueiana 
(the  ancient  Elam)  with  Susa,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  Within  this  broad  plateau,  a  wiaely  accepted  theory  locates 
the  primeval  home  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race, 
from  which  in  prehistoric  times  successive  colonies  wandered  away  to 
the  south  and  west. 

About  1000  (?)•  Zoroaster  (Zarathustra)  whose  doc- 
trine, a  spiritual  reform  of  the  old  Iranic  superstitions,  was 
contained  in  the  21  (?)  books  of  the  Aveata,  of  which  one 
only  has  come  down  to  us:  the  Vendidad,  i.  e.  ''delivered 
agsonst  the  Daiva"  the  bad  spirits.  The  pith  of  the  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  the  Avesta*  is  the  conception  of  a  continuous  war- 
fare of  the  good  spirits,  whose  leader  was  the  good  sod  Ahura* 
mazda  or  Awramazda  (m  modem  Persian  Ormuzd),  and  the 
evil  spirits,  or  Daeva,  whose  leader  was  AngromainyUf  in  mod- 
em Persian  Ahriman),  over  the  life  and  death,  welfare  or  in« 

I  Kiepert,  Atlat  Antiouusy  Tab.  II. 

*  Kiepert,  Manual  of  Andent  Geography^  p.  89. 

*  Atttta  '»  the  law  itnelf,  Zend  the  later  commentary  on  the  law;  hence 
W9Uta,  and  the  expression!  Ztind-languagt,  Ztnd-ptqplt. 
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jury,  of  man  and  his  boqI  after  death.  In  this  new  doctrine 
MUkra  the  son-god,  originally  the  highest  of  the  Iranian  gods, 
appeared  as  a  creature  of  the  creator  Ahuramazda^  but  never- 
theless the  equal  of  the  latter  in  dignity  and  divinity.  Worship 
of  fire,  whose  blaze  scared  away  the  evil  spirits  of  the  night ; 
reverence  paid  to  water,  and  the  fertile  earth,  the  daughter  of 
AhwroTnazda.  The  priests,  called  Athrava  (from  athao,  fire), 
by  the  Bactrians,  and  Magians  (^Maghtuh)  by  the  Medes, 
formed  a  distinct  hereditary  class  ;  an  institution  which  was 
copied  by  the  ancient  priestly  families  of  Persia,  after  the 
general  acceptance  in  that  country  of  the  reformed  faith, 
which  came  to  them  from  Bactria,  through  Media. 

Aboat  1100.  Formation  of  a  powerful  Empire  in  Bao- 
tria,  mythical  reminiscences  of  the  deeds  of  whose  kings 
are  perhaps  contained  in  the  ShaJmameh  of  the  poet 
Firdusi  (about  1000  a.  d.). 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Astyrians  undertook  expedi- 
tions against  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
eentory,  the  western  portion  of  this  plateau,  Media,  and  Persia,  be- 
eame  permanently  subject  to  Assyria. 
640.    Revolt  of  the  Medea  from  the  Assyrians. 

640-558.    Median  Empira 

The  first  prince  of  a  Median  dynasty  mentioned  was 
70^-655.  D^6oea  (Ai}i^«n}t»  old  Pers.  Dahyaukd),  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  foundation  of  the  capital  EcbatSna.  He  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Media,  or 
to  have  been  independent,  but  rather  to  have  continued  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  AssyriAiis.     His  son, 

655-633.  Phraortes  {^paofmjsy  Pers.  Fravartis)^  was  the  first 
who  united  the  whole  country  under  one  ruler  and  established 
the  independence  of  Media.  He  made  the  Persians  tributary, 
although  their  native  ruler  Achcemines  (Hakhamanis)^  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  after  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  As- 
syria, retained  his  crown  under  Median  supremacy,  and  be- 
5ueathed  it  to  his  descendants. 
Lfter  Phraortes  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Assyrians  (p. 
15)  his  son, 

133-593.  Cyazfirea  (Kva^dfnis,  Pers.  Uvahksathra)  succeeded  him 
and  continued  the  war  with  Assyria  successfully.  Inroad  of 
the  Scythians.  After  their  departure  (about  6i^6  ?  see  p.  15), 
Cyaxdres  subjugated  Armenia.  War  with  Alyattes  kmg  of 
Lydia  (p.  21). 

806  (625  ?).  Cyaxdres,  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylonia, 
captured  Nineveh  and  destroyed  the  Empire  of  Assyria 
(p.  15),  whose  territory  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Tigris  fell  to 
the  Medians.  He  also  conquered  eastern  Iran.  Media  at  the 
death  of  Cyaz&res  was  the  most  powerful  monarchy  of  Asia. 
His  son, 

{03-558.     Aatyagas  (^AarvJiyris),  last  king  of  the  Modes.     Cyrus,  of 
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the  family  of  the  AcJicemenidce  in  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  Pa- 
sargadas,  which  reigned  in  Persia  under  Median  supremacy, 
deposed  Astydges.    The  supremacy  passed  (558)   from   the 
Medea  to  the  Persians. 
Herodotus  (I.  107,  etc.)  reports  a  tradition  of  the  Median  descenf; 
of  Cyrus  through  his  mother  Manddne,  daughter  of  Astydges,  which 
18  adorned  after  the  Oriental  manner,  with  the  dream  of  Astydges,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Magi,  the  exposure,  miraculous  rescue  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  boy  Cyrus,  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpdgus,  his 
treachery,  etc.     This  story  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Medes, 
who  would  not  admit  that  they  were  conquered  by  a  stranger. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  daughter  of  Astydges  was  named  Amy" 
tin,  and  was  the  wife  of  a  Mede,  Spitamas.  Alter  the  deposition  of 
Astydges  and  execution  of  Spitamas,  Cyrus  made  her  his  consort. 

558-330.    Persian  Empire  founded  by 

558-529.    Cyrus  (Kvpo?,  Pers.  Kurus). 

Cyrus  strengthened  the  Persian  power  over  those  peoples  of 
Iran  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Medes,  and  over  the 
A  rmenians  and  Cappadodans.    War  against  Crcssus  of  Lydia 
(p.  21).     After  the  indecisive  battle  of  Pteria  ^554  ?),  Cyrus 
advanced  on  Sardes,  defeated  Croesus  in  a  second  battle  on  the 
Hermus,  stormed  Sardes,  captured  Croesus,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  kingdom,  but  otherwise  treated  him  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser (554).* 
The  Grecian  story  told  by  Herodotus  (I.  86)  of  Cyrus'  intention  to 
bum  Croesus,  who,  on  the  pyre,  calls  to  mind  his  interview  with 
Solon,    of    his  consequent  pardon  by   Cyrus,  and  the   miraculous 
quenching  of  the  flames  by  tne  Delphic  Apollo,  who  had  formerly  re^ 
ceived  vsSuable  presents  from  Croesus,  betrays  a  purpose  of  bring^g 
Grecian  wisdom  into  strong  relief  (proverb  of  Solon,  that  no  mortsu 
is   to   be  called  fortunate  before   death),  and   of  vindicating  the 
Grecian  god.     It  is  inconsistent  with  the  command  of  the  Persian 
faith,  not  to  contaminate  the  sacred  fire.     Probably  Croesus  wished 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  his  people  and  country, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  by  burning  himself;  according  to  the 
Lydian  story,  the  sun-god  Sandon  does  not  accept  the  offering,  but 
puts  out  the  flames  with  rain. 

Cyrus  returned  to  Ecbat&na.  A  revolt  of  the  Lydians  was  quickly 
repressed.  Mazdres  and  Harpdgus  made  the  Grecian  coast  cities 
tnoutary  to  the  Persians.  A  portion  of  the  Phocceans  migrated  to 
Corsica;  driven  thence  (see.  p.  19)  they  went  to  Elea  (^Velia)  in 
southern  Italy.     HarpSgus  conquered  Caria  and  Lycia. 

639-^38.  War  of  Cyrus  against  the  Babylonians.  After 
a  siego  of  nearly  two  years  (diversion  of  the  Euphrates) 
Babylon  was  captured.  The  Babylonian  Empire  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Persian ;  the  Phoenicians  and  Cilicians 

1  The  date  of  the  fall  of  Sardes  is  disputed.     Dunoker  (Book  viii..  chan.  6V 
gives  M9.  *^     *: 
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retained  their  natiye  mien  under  Persian  wiprenuicy ;  the 
JewB  were  sent  from  Babylon  back  to  Palestine  (p.  11). 
529.  CyruSy  who  was  occupied  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his 
reig^  with  wars  against  the  eastern  peoples,  fell  in  one  of  these 
expeditions.  The  story  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth, 
has  been  poetically  adorned  and  variously  related.  According 
to  one  tradition,  probably  of  Median  origin  (Herodotus,  L 
202-214),  Cyrus  fell  in  battle  against  Ton^Ht,  the  aueen  of 
the  MastaoeUB,  whose  son  he  hibd  overcome  by  deceit.  She 
thrust  the  diBsevered  head  of  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  skin- 
bag  of  blood  that  he  might  ''drink  his  fill  of  blood."  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesicu,  Cyrus  died,  on  the  fourth  day,  of  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  a  victoiy  over  the  Derlnces.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Cyrus, 

52d-^22.  Caznbyses  (KafiPwnfs,  Pers.  Karnhujiya)^  coii< 
quered  Egypt  by  his  victory  at  Pdusium  (p.  7). 

525.*    Capture  of  Memphis.   Expedition  up  the  Nile  toward  JEthiopia; 
future  of  provisions  in  the  desert  compelled  him  to  turn  back. 
The  tyrant  ot  Cyrene  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cam" 
byses,  but  a  projected  attack  upon  Carthage  by  sea  was  pre- 
▼ei:U;ed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  lend  their  shipa 
(p.  19).    Destruction  of  the  army  corps  dispatched  against  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Oasis  Sivah), 
Cambyses  slaughtered  the  bull  Apis  in  Memphis  *  (?),  and  mani- 
fested in  all  ways  a  choleric  and  bloodthirsty  disposition.     On  the 
way  back  from  Egypt,  he  died  in  Syria,  either  from  an  accidental 
wound,  or  by  his  own  hand.    A  Magus  seized  the  sceptre  and  pro* 
claimed  himself  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 

522.  Bardija  (6r.  2/xfp8is),  who  had  been  murdered  at  Cambyses* 
command.  After  a  short  reigu  the  usurper  was  put  to  death 
by  the  princes  of  the  seven  Persian  tribes,  the  most  influential 
ox  whom, 

521-485.  Darius  (Aapcio^,  Pers.  Darayavus),  son  of  Hys- 
tafipee  (  Vista  fpa),  was  made  king. 

The  father  of  Darius,  Hystaspes,  was  the  head  of  the  younger  line 
of  the  Ai^amenXda  (the  elder  became  extinct  with  Cambyses  and 
Bardija)  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Persian  throne.  The  son^ 
Darius,  however,  was  recognized  by  the  other  princes  as  king.  Later 
his  accession  was  ratified  by  the  production  of  auguries.  (Anecdote 
of  the  neighing  horse  in  Herodotus,  III.  85.) 

Revolt  of  the  Babylonians.  The  city  of  Babylon  recaptured  only 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  20  months.  (Self-mutilation  of  Zopyrus, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  Babylonians.) 

518  (?).  Afterwards  Ddnus  suppressed  revolts  which  had  broken 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  (in  Media^  Persia,  Parthia, 
etc.),  and  conquered  the  right  hank  of  the  Indus, 

1  According  to  BruRsch,  527. 

>  See  on  this  point  Bru^ob,  Hitt.  of  Egypt,  II.  289   fif.,  who,  by  the 
of  this  Api,  ihowed  the  improbabiUtj  of  the  story. 
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613  (?).    Ui— 1 1 1  wM  erpfditioM  of  Dmrim  •mum^  tike  SertlikiM 

with  a  land  force  ci  TOO^WO  hkb.     IVe  fleet  oi  tht  Greeks  of 

Asia  Minor  was  conducted  br  tike  triaats  of  tbe  Ionian  cities. 

Bridge  of  boats  across  the  ho^Aonu.    Bridge  OTer  the  Ister 

(Dannbe).     After  an  aimU'aw  adTance,  lack  of  proriaioiis  in- 

anced  a  retreat  (Herodotosy  IV.  130  aeq.).     iJaruis  leacned 

bj  the  faJthfalniMB  of  Hutiaeta  of  MUeba  (against  the  adyice 

of  MUtitada  nf  Atkou^  tjiant  in  the  Cheiaonese).    Tkrada 

made  sobject  to  Persia.     Cyrme  eon^wied  faj  a  force  sent 

frcMn  Egypt. 

Bosa,  in  Susiana,  since  the  time  of  Darias  the  principal  residenoe 

d  the  ''Great  Kii^"  (fia^iXt^  rdr  avUcvr,  ^irm  0m^tXt^,    Pers. 

KkBkayaUihfa'KkMkaifatktyatMm,  wtience  the  modem  Persian  Shakm" 

§kak).    Ecbatdna  in  Media  was  the  sommer  residence.     Ereetion  of 

n  new  rojal  palace  at  PenepoLs  in  PertUy  where  ndns  with  inserip- 

tioos  and  sculptures  bare  been  diseorered,  as  well  as  at  Snaa.     At 

Persepolis,  too,  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

Divine  worship  paid  to  the  king,  the  satisfaction  of  whoae  wants 
was  the  final  purpose  of  the  state.  Maintenance  of  a  eostljr  cooit, 
with  an  elaborate  ceremoniaL  Construction  of  great  military  roads. 
Completion  of  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  namestu 
XI.  \aA  begun  and  NekvL  had  continued  (p.  5).  Establishment  of 
postal  stations,  of  course  onlj  for  the  carnage  of  royal  messages. 
IHTision  of  the  empire  into  20  T?)  mtrapies,  each  under  a  watrap 
(Persian  Kkskatra'pad,  L  e.  "  lord  of  the  province "),  with  regal 
accommodation  in  palaces  surrounded  by  eztensiTe  gardens  (Para" 
dinct).  Subject  cities  or  tribes,  and  indeed  whole  nations,  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  and  separate  administration,  under  native  though  de- 
pendent princes. 

500-494.  Revolt  of  the  loniazi  Qreeks,  incited  by  JTis- 
tictus  of  MUetuSy  fdio  had  been  accused  to  Darius  and  sum- 
moned to  Susa,  and  his  son-in-law  Aristagdras.  With  the 
assistance  of  Athens  and  Entrioy  Sardes  was  captured  and 
burned.  The  lonians,  defeated  by  the  Persian  army,  were 
abandoned  bv  their  allies  from  Athens  and  Eretria;  their  fleet 
was  defeated  at  Lade,  opposite  Miletus.  The  lonians  were 
a|;ain  reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  Mili*giAiMt^  by  command  of 
I^urius,  were  settled  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

488-490.  War  of  Darius  against  the  European  Greelm  (p.  56). 
Great  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  against  Greeoe.  Be* 
volt  among  the  Egyptians. 

485.     Death  of  Darius.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

485-465.     Xerxes  I.   (e«>^i?j.  Pers.  Khshayarsha), 

480.  War  against  Greece  (p.  58).  Xerxes  and  his  eldest  son  Java* 
dered  by  Artahanus,  captain  of  the  body-guard.  The  second 
son  of  Aerxes, 

465-424.  Artazerxea  L  {Pers,  Artachshatra),  called  Mair^x«(p>  Xon- 
ffimdnuSf  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

402-455.    Second  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under  Indres,  tMiiiitod  bfV 
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tbe  Athenians,  rappressed  by  the  satrap  MegabyxM  (i4myr- 
tceus  alone  maintained  himBeli  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
Wars  with  the  Greeks  (p.  63).  Beginning  of  the  internal  de- 
cay of  the  Persian  empire.  Revolts  of  the  satraps.  Merce- 
nary troops.     The  son  of  Artazerzes, 

424.  Zences  n.,  after  ruling  one  month  and  a  half,  was  murdered, 
by  his  brother, 

Bogdianns,  who  after  six  and  a  half  months,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  Ocftu^,  who  reigned  under  the  name 

424-405.  Dariua  IL,  Nolhus.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Parysdtis.  Third  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  maintained 
their  independence  for  sixty  years  (414^354^. 

405-*362.  Artaxerzea  IL,  Mnemon,  Revolt  oi  his  brother,  the 
yonn^r  Cyrus,  who,  assisted  by  Grecian  mercenaries,  attacked 
the  kmg  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon. 

401.  Cyrus  fell  in  the  biStle  of  Ctmajca  in  personal  combat  with  his 
brother. 

400.    Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  Xenophon  (Anabdsis). 

3G2-338.  Artazerxea  in.  Revolt  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians 
suppressed.  Artazerzes  poisoned  by  his  favorite,  the  Egyp- 
tian Bagocu,  who  placed  on  the  throne  the  king's  youngest  son, 

338-336.  Arses,  whomhe  likewise  murdered,  in  ot&t  to  put  a  great- 
grandson  of  Darius  Nothus  in  his  place. 

336-330.  Darius  m.,  Codomannus.  Bagoas  executed  by  poison. 
War  with  Alextmder  of  Macedonia  ;  Darius  murdered  oy  the 
satrap  Bessus  while  fleeing,  after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela 
(331). 

330.  Destmotion  of  the  Persian  Empire.  See  Grecian  history, 
4th  period,  p.  74. 

§  8.    PARTHIANS.1    Turanian?* 

Qeograxdiy:  The  Parthian  empire  extended  from  the  Euphrateg 
to  the  Indus t  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Araxes  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  covering  nearly  the  same  g^und,  and  having  in  the  main  the 
same  divisions,  as  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  in  many 
ways  an  avowed  Imitation.  ParUiia  proper,  the  region  between  the 
Jaxaries,  and  the  desert  of  Irauy  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  province  of 
Aria^  was  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  About 
250.    The  Parthians  revolted  under  the  lead  of  Arsaoes,  the  chief  of 

a  tribe  of  the  Dakas  (Scythians).    The  revolt  succeeding, 
250(?)— 247.    Arsaces  I.  was  raised  to  the  throne.     He  was   suo- 

ceeded  by  his  brother  Tiridates  as 
247-214.    Arsaoes  II.,  who  firmly  established  the  independence  of 

Parthia.     His  son, 
214-196.    Arsaoes  m.,  successfully  resisted  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Arsaces  IV.  (Priapatius)  and  Arsaoes  V.  (Phraates  I.)  acconn 

pUshed  but  little  of  importance.     The  son  of  the  latter, 

1  Bawlinson. 

>  The  use  of  this  nsme  mafft  not  be  understood  as  implving  belief  in  the  racial 
snitv  of  all  tbe  peoplee  to  whom  it  i^  applied.  It  denotes  merelv  the  mast  ol 
^fiiiffi«T  who  belonged  neither  to  the  Semitic  nor  to  the  Aryan  fin^. 
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174-136.  Mithridates  I.,  founded  the  Empire  of  the  Par- 
thians,  extending  his  sway  over  Media,  Susiana,  Per- 
sia, Babylonia,  Bactrim,  Subject  nations  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  native  kings  in  subjection  to  Parthia.  The 
Parthian  civilization  was  rude  and  of  a  low  order.  ( 

136-127.  Phraatea  n.  {Arsaces  VII ^  repressed  a  revolt  of  Bab^ 
Ionia,  but  fell  lighting  against  tne  Turamans.  The  incursions 
of  these  nomadic  tribes  ^came  more  frequent  under  Ariabanus 
(Ar$ace»  VIII.),  127-124,  who  likewise  fell  in  battle  against 
them.  They  were,  however,  effectually  checked  by  Mith- 
ridates n.  (Arsaces  IX.),  124-37,  who  also  extended  the 
power  of  Parthia  in  other  directions,  until  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  was  defeated  by  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  Under 
Phraates  III,  (Arsacex  XI L),  69-60,  the  Parthians  first  be- 
came embroiled  with  Rome,  war  with  this  power  breaking  out 
in  54.  Under  Orodes  I.  {Arsaces  XIV.),  54-37,  Ezpeditioii 
of  Craaaua  (p.  140).  Expedition  of  Ajitoniua,  36,  against 
Phraates  IV.  (Arsaces  XV.).  From  37  B.  c.  to  107  A.  b. 
Parthia  was  ruled  by  a  series  of  ten  monarchs,  whose  reigns 
were  mostly  occupied  with  struggles  for  the  succession.  Volo* 
geses  I.,  50-90  ;  Armenia  lost.    An  attempt  made  by 

107-121  A.  D.  Choarofis  (Arsaces  XXV.)  to  recover  Armenia 
brought  about  the  successful  Parthian  expedition  of  Trajan, 
whose  conquests  were,  however,  abandoned  as  soon  as  made. 
Vologeses  ill.  (Arsaces  XXVII.),  149-192  A.  D.,  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Af.  Aurelius,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  submission  of  the  Parthian.  His  successor,  Vologesei 
I  v.,  192-213  A.  D.,  lost  northern  Assyria  to  Rome. 

215-226  A.  D.  Artabanua  m.  (Arsaces  JlXX.),  last  king  of  Par- 
thia. In  his  reign  Parthia  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of 
Caracalla,  but,  after  his  death  and  the  defeat  of  Macrinus,  had 
regamed  its  former  power,  when  the  empire  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  success  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Persians  under 
Artazerxea,  son  of  Sassan,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  Parthian 
monarch.  The  Tatar  empire  was  replaced  by  the  Aryan  king- 
dom of  the  Basaanidee,  or  the  New  Feraian  Empire  (226- 
652  A.  D.  (p.  187). 

§  9.    CHINESE.     Turanian. 

Geography :  China  in  the  broad  sense,  or  the  Chinese  ZSmplrey 
embracing  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet,  as  well  as  China  proper, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  E.  by  tlie  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  China,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Sea  of  China,  Cochin 
China,  Burmah,  \V.  hy  Kashmir  2i\\^,  East  Turkestan.  China  (land  of 
the  Seres  among  the  ancients,  Cathay  in  the  Middle  Age),  comprises 
less  than  half  of  the  Chinese  enipiY-e,  being  about  1474  miles  long  by 
1355  wide.  Vast  alluvial  plain  and  delta  in  the  N.  E.  Mountainous 
and  hilly  in  south.  Rivers:  Hwang-ho  (Yellow  River);  Tang-taae- 
Keang;  Se-keang.    Provinces:  1,  ChUUi  (or  Pe^ih-U),  with  Peking^ 
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the  capital  of  tbe  empire;  2,  Kectn^-soOj  the  most  popnloos  and  best 
watered  of  the  provinces,  with  the  cities,  Nan-king^  Shanff-haijSf  Gan" 
hwuy;  4,  Keangse;  5,  Chi-keangy  with  the  city  Ning-po;  6,  Fuh-keen^ 
comprising  the  island  of  Formoaa  (Taiwan)  \  7,  Uoo-pih;  8,  Uoo^nan; 
9,  no-nan;  10,  Shan-tung  with  the  TViwAon  mountain;  11,  Shanse; 
12,  Skenrse;  13,  Kan-9uh;  14,  Sze-chuen;  15,  Kwang-tungy  with  the 
cities.  Canton^  MacaOy  Hong-Kong  (properly  Hiang-kumg) ;  16,  Kuxtng* 
$e;  17,  ytm-fMm;  18,  Ktoei-chow;  19,  Shing-king, 

Belision:  Uncertainty  concerning  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Chi- 
nese. By  some  writers  it  is  considered  little  higher  than  fetichisD\ 
while  others  see  a  monotheistic  belief  in  the  worship  dt  7^.  Their 
reli^on  embraced  a  worship  of  ancestors,  of  deiiied  rulers,  and  of 
spirits  generally,  classed  in  antitheses  of  opposing  qualities  (ycmg  and 
ytn),  heaven  and  earth,  male  and  female,  from  whose  interaction 
all  created  beings  sprang.  Ideas  of  future  life  indistinct,  no  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  System  of  offerings;  never  human  sac- 
rifices. In  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  appeared  the  philosopher  Con- 
faciiui  (tCttng-fwhtsze,  551-478),  who  taught  no  new  theology,  and 
did  not  remodel  the  old  religion,  but  whose  ethical  code  and  personal 
influence  secured  for  him  an  enthusiastic  following.  It  was  a  revi- 
val, rather  than  a  reformation,  of  the  ancient  faith.  Enunciation  of 
the  Golden  Rule.^  Contemporary  with  Confucius  was  L&o-tsze,  the 
author  of  a  system  of  ethical  philosophy,  Taoism^  the  "  way  or  method 
of  Uving  which  men  should  cultivate  as  the  highest  and  purest  devel- 
opment of  their  nature"  (Legge).  At  a  later  time  there  grew  up  a 
system  of  g^ross  and  mystical  superstition,  which  took  the  name  of 
Taoismy  deified  Lao-tsze,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  religions  of 
the  empire.  Buddhiam  introduced  into  China  about  A.  D.  65,  where 
it  has  deeenerated  into  a  low  superstition,  but  still  numbers  many  dev- 
otees and  has  deeply  affected  the  older  relis^ons.  Begging  priests. 
Mohanunedanisni  has  also  its  adherents.  Phe  common  religion  of 
the  lower  classes  is  the  old  ancestor  and  spirit  worship,  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  elements  from  all  the  sects  above  mentioned. 
No  state  religion;  toleration  of  all  faiths. 

Chronology.  The  Chinese  regard  themselves  as  aborigines.  For- 
eign scholars  derive  them  from  wandering  bands  of  Tatars,  or  from 
the  peoples  of  Tibet  and  Farther  India.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
settlements  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-ho. 

The  Chinese  possess  an  intricate  system  of  chronology  which  ear- 
lier writers  trusted  almost  implicitly,  but  which  modem  scholars  have 
severely  criticised.  The  dates  assigned  before  800  b.  c.  are  probably 
wholly  untrustworthy.  Chinese  annalists  place  the  creation  oetween 
two  and  three  millions  of  years  before  Confucius f  and  divide  the  inter- 
vening space  into  ten  epochs.  In  the  eighth  of  these  are  placed  the  fa- 
mous emperors  Yeto-chaou  She  ("  nest  builder  "),  Suy-jin  She,  the  dis- 
coverer of  fire,  Fuhi,  Chin-nung,  inventor  of  the  plough,  and  Taou, 
who  first  drained  the  valley  of  nwang-ho.  These  sovereigns  are  to  be 
regarded  as  largely  mvthical,  as  are  the  dynasties  of  Hia  (2205^1766) 
and  Bhang  (1766-1123). 

1  Lease*  Rtligiom  of  Qtna,  137-139. 
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1123-255.  Chow  Dynasty.  During  the  time  of  this  dynas^ 
we  reach  historic  ground.  Derelopmeiit  of  a  feudal  83r8tem. 
The  imperial  domain  laj  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  whence 
the  name  applied  to  the  empire,  "^  Middle  Kingdom."  Un- 
der Sinp-wang,  birth  of  Confocins,  551  n.  C 

255-206-  Dynasty  of  Twin,  fomoua  for  the  eneigetio 
monarch  Cke-wang-te  (246-210),  who  extended  the  empire  to 
the  sea,  defeated  the  Mongols,  built  the  Ghinaae  "WuM  (1400 
miles  long,  15-30  feet  h^  15-25  feet  broad);  213,  Ck^ 
wang4e  ordered  the  destruction  of  many  thousand  historicai 
and  philosophical  books. 

206  B-  c.>221  A.  D.  Dynasties  of  East  and  West  Han. 
Brilliant  period  of  Chinese  history.  The  power  of  the 
feadal  lords  limited,  the  empire  consolidated  and  strengths 
ened,  and  extended  westward  to  Russian  Turkestan, 
Conqnest  of  northern  Corea  (109  A.  D.).  Annexation  of 
Hainan,  This  period  was  succeeded  by  one  of  great 
confusion. 

221-205  A.  D.  Epoch  of  the  Three  Kingdoma:  TFa,  in  the  north; 
Wuj  in  the  east;  and  Shtik^  in  the  west.  Wutiy  265  A.  D^  re- 
united a  large  ptkrt  of  the  empire  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
7>tn,  but  the  country  soon  relapsed  into  a  divided  state,  wnich 
continued  until 

590  A.  D.  Tangr-Kian^  prince  of  S^ty^  in  the  northern  king^ 
dom  of  Wei,  extending  his  conquests  southward,  united  the 
whole  empire  under  his  sceptre  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Suy. 

§10.    JAPANESE.     TWennrm. 

Geography:  The  Japanese  ^  empire,  Dai  Nippon,  is  a  chain  of  isl- 
ands which  skirts  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  opposite  Corea,  Man- 
churia, and  Amur.  It  comprises  four  laree  islands:  Kiushiu;  Shiho- 
kA;  Hondo,*  or  Honshiu,  the  principal  island;  Yezo;  and  some  three 
thousand  small  islands.*  Nature  of  the  country,  rocW,  mountainous, 
Yolcanio.  Highest  mountain,  FtAsiyama  (12,000  ft),  m  the  centre  of 
the  east  coast  of  Hondo.  Rivers  numerous  but  small;  among  the 
larffest:  Tone^wOy  Shinano-aawa^  KwA-^uxiy  Ti-gawa,  hakeBiwa 
in  Hondo.     Principal  cities:  Kioto,  Yedo,  or  Toldo,  Yokohama,  Otaha. 

Religion:  The  most  ancient  religion  of  Japan  bears  the  native 
name  of  Kami-no^michi,  **  the  way  of  the  gods,'^  but  is  better  known 
abroad  by  the  Chinese  term  Shintd,  It  consisted  of  a  theology  which 
comprised  the  gods  of  heaven,  the  mikados,  many  deified  mortals,  ani- 

1  Japan  (Zipangu  in  the  Middle  Age)  is  a  name  given  to  the  empire  by 
foreifmers.    It  is  probablr  of  Chinese  origin. 

s  This  is  the  name  recently  applied  to  the  main  island  bv  the  Japanese  gov. 
emment;  previously  the  Japanese  had  no  name  for  this  island.  Nippon,  tht 
name  frequently  given  it  bv  forei^er^  is  the  name  of  the  whole  empire. 

*  ftf  *»*i'"  wai  given  to  Soiiia  in  1875  in  ezchsnge  lor  the  Korilt  'f'ftwU 
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mala,  plants,  and  natural  objects,  and  of  a  ritnal  for  the  worship  of 
these  deities.  The  chief  command  of  the  religion  was  implicit  obedi* 
enoe  to  the  gods,  especially  to  the  mikado.  It  had  no  moral  code. 
It  was  emphatically  a  state  religion,  and  was  often  used  as  a  political 
engine.  In  552  A.  D.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan,  where 
it  spread  rapidljr.  Development  of  a  score  or  more  of  sects.  (Among 
others  Shm-^huj  which  teaches  salvation  by  faith  in  Buddha.)  Bud- 
dhism for  a  time  overshadowed  ihe  older  religion,  but  the  present 
government  has  fully  reinstated  the  Shinto  faith. 

Chronology:  The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  uncertain.  They  in- 
vaded the  islands  from  Asia,  and  conquered  them  from  the  savaee 
Ainos,  whom  they  found  there.  The  present  Japanese  are  certaimy 
a  mixed  race,  containing  Turanian  and  Malay  elements. 

While  the  mythical  history  of  Japan  comprises  a  dynasty  of  gods, 
followed  by  a  d3masty  of  rulers  descended  from  the  sun-goddess,  and 
who  are  sometimes  assigned  reigns  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
each,  the  earliest  date  of  what  is  believed  in  Japan  to  be  authentic 
history  is  660  B.  c;  the  dates  are  probably  untrustworthy  until  much 
later. 

660-585  B.  c.   Jiznmu  Tenno,^  the  first  Mikado,*  being 

the  5th  in  descent  from  the  sun-goddess.  He  was  leader  ox 
the  invasion,  and  conquered  KiushiUf  Shihoku^  and  a  part  of 
the  main  island.  Jimmu  is  regarded  by  many  foreign  scholars 
as  a  mythical  character.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  unbroken 
dynasty,  of  which  the  reigning  mikado,  Mutsu-'UitOy  is  the  122d 
(123d  counting  Jingu)  sovereign.  The  10th  mikado,  Bujin 
(97-30  B.  c.)  introduced  reforms,  reorganized  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire  and  generally  advanced  the  civilization  of 
the  people.  Intercourse  opened  with  Corea.  Succeeding  em- 
perors continued  the  war  with  the  native  Ainos,  who  were 
pushed  further  and  further  to  the  north.  Especially  famous  is 
the  reign  of  the  12th  mikado, 

71-130  A.  D.  Keiko,  whose  more  famous  son,  Tamato-Dake,  **  the 
warlike,'*  conquered  the  great  eastern  plain,  the  Koantd,  The 
14th  mikado,  C!hinai,  dying  suddenly,  was  succeeded  by  his  wife 
the  renowned 

201-269  A.  D.  Jingn-Kogo,  sometimes  called  the  15th  mikado,  al- 
though never  formally  crowned.  She  suppressed  a  rebellion 
in  Kiushiu,  and  herself  led  an  army  to  Corea,  which  she  re- 
duced to  submission.    Diplomatic  relations  with  China.    Her 

son  and  successor, 

270-310  A.  D.    Qjin,  was  a  great  warrior,  and  is  still  worshipped  as 

^  His  tme  name  was  Kftth^amaUhiware-hiko-no^koto.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  chmractero,  the  long  native  names  of  gods  and  emperors  were 
transcribed  into  the  shorter  Chinese  eouivalents.  It  also  became  customary  for 
the  mikados  to  receive  after  death  a  aififerent  name  from  that  which  they  had 
borne  while  living.  The  first  mikado  receired  the  name  Jimmu,  *' spirit  of 
war/*  to  which  was  joined  one  of  the  official  titles  of  the  mikado,  Tennd,  *'  lord 
ot  heaven." 

*  Mikado,  the  most  general  title  of  the  emperors,  fs  derived  either  from  Mtt 
** honorable.'*  and  Kado.  '*gate*'  (compare  '"  Sublime  Ports,**  and  "Pharacfh' 
p.  1,  BOU  a>,  or  from  Mtka,  "great,**  ud  to,  "place." 
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the  god  of  war.  Introduction  of  Chinese  literature  and  ciTil- 
ization,  which  at  this  date  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Japanese. 
From  this  time  to  the  sixth  century  the  annals  of  Japan  are 
marked  by  no  great  events. 

B.   WESTERN  PEOPLES. 

§  1.    CELTS.    Aryan, 

Cdts,  or  Kelts,  is  the  name  given  to  that  race  which,  at  the  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  occupied  the  extreme  west  of  Europe.  They  be- 
longed to  the  Indo-European  family,  and,  if  the  Asiatic  origm  of 
that  family  be  accepted,^  were  the  first  branch  to  enter  upon  the 
westward  migration. 

a.    Ck>ntinental  Celts.    Gauls. 

Geography:  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  (59-51), 
Qaul,  or  that  part  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Celts  (KcAtoQ  or 
Gauls  (rcUAoi),  was  divided  among  three  great  groups  of  tnbes: 
Belgians,  dwelling  between  the  lower  Rhine,  the  forest  of  AitienneSi 
the  Mame,  and  Seine,  This  people  have  been  claimed  as  Teutons, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  assigns  them  to  the  Celts.'  Tribes : 
Remi,  Suessumes,  Nervii,^  Menapit,  Qauls,^  dwelling  between  the 
Seine,  Mame,  middle  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Garonne,  Tribes  :  In  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  (Sequana):  Parisii  (with  the  city  LtUetia  Parisi- 
arum,  now  Paris),  Sendnes ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  (Liger) : 
Namnetes,  Turdnes,  Camutes,  Boii,  jEdui,  Averni;  W.  of  the  Seine: 
Treviri;  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone :  Sequani,  AUobroges, 
The  Aquitanians,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  not 
Celts,  but  Iberians.     In  SMritzerland:  Helvetii,  VindelicL 

Religion :  Soon  after  the  conquest  the  theolog^y  of  the  Crauls  was 
largely  superseded  and  corrupted  bv  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
gods.  Little  is  therefore  known  or  the  pure  Celtic  religion,  whose 
nature  has  consequently  become  a  favorite  subject  for  dispute.  It 
was  a  pantheism,  which  had  its  cycle  of  great  gods,  its  local  divin- 
ities, its  deifications  of  forests,  rivers,  and  fountains.  Among  the 
great  gods  are  the  following,  with  their  Roman  equivalents  :  Bormo, 
Grannus  (Apollo),  with  his  companion  the  goddess  Damxma  ;  Segomb, 
Cannulus  (Mars),  with  the  goddess  Nemetonia;  Belisama  (Minerva  ?); 
Taramicus  (Jupiter).  Complicated  and  imposing  ceremonial,  con- 
ducted by  the  Druids,  or  priests,  who  were  accorded  at  least  equal 
honors  with  the  nobles.  They  did  not  form  an  hereditary  class,  but 
were  recruited  from  the  people.     Exemption  from  military  service 

1  See  Introduction. 

s  The  Belgians  are  also  claimed  as  non-Aryans,  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Aquitanians. 

•  Dahn,  Crtjesch.  d.  Germ.  Ill  28,  note  9. 

*  In  spite  of  Caesar's  statement  that  the  Gauls  were  called  Celt*  in  their  own 
language,  the  two  names  are  not  considered  synonymous.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Gallic  tribes  formed  a  division  distinct  from* the  (>Itic  tribes  (using  Celt  in  tba 
narrow  sense  of  inhabitant  of  Gaul).  The  attempt  has  even  been  inade  to  dxaw 
the  geographical  boundary  between  th^m. 
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ftod  taxes.    Use  of  writmg,  with  Greek  alphabet.    Exercise  of  juris- 
diction.    Hainan  sacrifices. 

CiTilization:  That  the  Celts  of  Gaul  had  reached  quite  an  ad« 
Tanced  stage  of  civilization  ^  is  clear  from  the  readiness  with  which 
they  accepted  the  higher  civilization  of  Rome,  and  from  the  fact^that 
their  social  state  as  depicted  by  Cssar  exhibits  a  degeneracy  which 
was  not  seen  again  in  northern  Europe  until  the  decay  of  the  Neus- 
trian  state  under  the  Merovringians,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a.  d. 
Chronology:  Before  the  conquest  the  history  of  the  Celts  of 
Gaul  is  the  history  of  their  collisions  with  the  southern  nations. 

The  Celtic  migration  was  slow,  and  large  bodies  were  left  behind 
at  various  points,  as  in  Bohemia  and  throughout  Germany,  where 
many  traces  of  Celtic  occupation  survived  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
According  to  some  writers  the  Celts  immigrated  in  two  bands,  the 
Goidelic  or  Gadhelic  Celts  being  the  more  northerly,  and  the  Bry^ 
tkonic  OT  Cymric  Celts  the  more  southerly  ;  this  is  but  a  surmise. 
Not  earlier  than 

200a  The  Celts  reached  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  Their 
principal  settlements  were  made  in  central  France.  They 
here  attained  their  highest  culture,  and  from  this  point 
detachments  went  forth  to  conquer  new  lands.  There  were 
four  principal  emigrations. 

1.  To  the  BritiBh  lalea.    Date  unknown.    See  p.  36. 

2.  To  Spain,  where  they  mingled  with  the  loerian  inhabitants 
and  formed  the  Celtiberians,  Celts  in  Spain  were  known  to  Herodo- 
tus in  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 

3.  To  Northern  Italy.  The  legendary  history  of  Rome  places 
this  erent  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  about  600  B.  c. 
Tribe  followed  tribe  until  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  was  occupied 
(GtUlia  Cisalpina).  Tribes  :  BUuriyes  (Milan),  Cenomani  (Brescia  and 
Verona),  Bon  (Bologna),  Senanes  (coast  between  Rimini  and  Ancona). 
390.     Conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Senonea  under  their  Brennus,  i.  e. 

military  leader. 
283.     Extermination  of  the  Senones  by  the  Romans ;  defeat  of  the 

Boii  on  the  Vadimonian  lake. 
238.    Creneral   league  of   Cisalpine  Gauls  against   Rome.     Defeat 

of  the  league  at  Telamon,  225.     Capture  of  Milan  by  Scipio. 

Formation  of  Roman  colonies  at  Placentiaf  Cremona^  Mutifui. 

In  the  second  Punic  War,  Hannibal  induced  the  Gauls  to 

take  up  arms,  but  in  the 
193.    Battle  of  Mutina,  the  last  resistance  of  the  Boii  was  broken 

and  northern  Italy  was  rapidly  Romanized. 

4.  To  Greece  and  Asia  Bffinor.  In  278  a  band  of  Gaols  under  a 
Brennus  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  a  futile  attack  upon 
Delphi,  the  survivors  made  their  way  by  land  to  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  settled  in  the  interior,  and  gave  their  name  to  Galatla. 

1  The  fftsffs  of  development  in  civilization  attained  by  ancient  peoples  must 
be  largely  determined  by  the  degree  of  complexity  found  in  their  social  and 
political  svstems.  In  our  day,  when  material  com/orts  and  conveniences  form 
t  so  much  lar^r  part  of  the  jmpular  idea  of  civilization  than  they  ever  did 
btfora,  it  iM  weU  to  remsmber  this  in  judging  the  civilizations  thai  ai«  gona. 
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Of  the  Celts  of  Gaul  little  is  known  until  the  Ronuin  conquest 
Some  time  before  this,  it  is  probable,  the  pressure  of  the  Teutonio 
migration  had  made  itself  felt  in  tha  west,  but  the  details  of  the 
conflicts  are  unknown.  Celts  and  Teutons  became  here  and  there 
interspersed,  but  in  general  the  Rhine  was  the  boundary.  About 
12&-121,  the  Romans  conquered  Southern  Gaul  and  made  it  a 
province  (Gallia  Narbonensis),  While  the  Celtic  oriein  of  the  Cimbri 
may  not  be  admitted  without  question,  it  is  certain  UuU  Gallic  tribes 
played  a  considerable  part  in  that  great  invasion  of  Italy  (113-101). 

58-61.  Conquest  of  Ghaul  by  Caesar  (p.  138),  after 
which  the  history  of  Graul  belongs  to  that  of  Rome. 

b.    Celts  of  the  British  Isles. 

BRITAIN. 

(Geography :  The  island  of  Britain  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  and 
is  bounded  £.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  bv  the  Straits  of  Dwer  and 
the  English  Channel^  W.  by  Su  Georw^s  Channelf  the  Irish  SeOf  North 
Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  faUs  into  three  eeog^phical 
divisions,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  later  political  ouvisions.  I. 
The  extreme  north,  beyond  the  deep  indentations  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  b  mountainous  and  barren,  with  numer- 
ous small  lakes  (Loch  Ness,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond)f  and  sharply 
cut  coasts  on  the  west  II.  The  southern  and  eastern  portion :  hilly 
in  the  N.  and  W. ;  on  the  E.  a  broad  plain,  well  water^  and  fertile. 
Eastern  rivers :  Number  (Ouse,  Trent),  Witham,  Wdland,  Nen,  Ouse^ 
running  through  a  broad  fen-land  into  the  Wash,  Thames.  Western 
rivers  :  Severn,  Mersey.  Island  of  Wight.  In  early  times  the  ereater 
part  of  this  plain,  the  modem  England,  was  covered  with  forests, 
of  which  scanty  traces  remain.  The  Andredstoeald  covered  a  large 
part  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  ;  north  of  the  Thames  a 
huee  forest  extended  nearly  to  the  Wash,  of  which  Epping  and  Hotn- 
auU  forests  formed  a  part.  The  feiis  about  the  Wash  were  much 
more  extensive  than  now.  III.  The  broad  western  promontory  of 
Wales,  mountainous  with  small  rivers.     Island  of  Anglesea. 

Religion  and  Civilisation :  The  Celts  of  Britain  were  ruder  than 
their  brethren  of  Gaul,  and  never  reached  the  same  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  they  seem  to  have  resembled  the  continental  Celts  in  cus- 
toms and  reUgion.    Druids.    Bards. 

History,  a.  Mythical:  Inordinate  pride  of  ancestry,  a  fertile  im- 
agination, and  an  acquaintance  with  Biolical  and  classical  history  en- 
abled the  British  bards  and  priestly  historians  to  compose  for  their 
race  a  mythical  past,  unique  in  its  extent,  its  detail,  ana  its  disregard 
of  time  and  space.  Gaul  was  colonized  by  Meschish,  son  of  Japhetf 
son  of  Noah,  about  1799  (Anno  Mundi)  under  the  name  of  Samothes. 
Meschish  ruled  Graul  109  years,  when  he  conquered  Britain  in  1908 
(a.  m.)  and  reigned  over  both  countries  47  years.  He  was  followed 
by  six  sovereigns  of  his  race,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  seventh, 
Jaucius,  2211  A.  M.,  Britain  was  wrested  from  his  rule  by  Albion,  a 
descendant  of  Ham.    He  and  his  successors  reigned  over  Britaia 
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until  2896  A.  M.  or  1106  B.  c,  when  the  line  of  Japhet  reeoTered  the 
isljuid  in  the  person  of  Brute,  great-grandson  of  Apneas  of  Troy. 
Brute  built  Troynouant,  afterwards  Lud's  Totcn^  London,  He  was 
followed  by  his  descendcnts,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Bladudf 
founder  of  Bath,  Leir  (8^1-791^,  Ferrex  and  Parrex  (496-491),  with 
whom  his  line  expired.  Britam  for  a  time  divided  into  iive  king* 
doms,  was  finally  reunited  under  Malmucius  Dunwall^  the  son  of 
CloUn  king  of  Cornwall  (441-401),  whose  son  Brennus  left  his  island 
home  to  sack  Rome,  assault  Delphi,  and  found  the  kingdom  of 
Golatia.^  Among  the  successors  of  Malmucius  were  CoiU  (100-140). 
Pyrrkui  (66-04),  and  Lud  (who  in  some  mysterious  manner  began 
to  reign  in  69)  Ccasivdaunu»  (expedition  of  Cesar),  Cymbeline  (19 
B.  C.-16  A.  D.),  CaractacuSf  Vortigem  (445-455  (485)  A.  D.).  Arthur 
(508-^542^.  Finally  the  ^st  merges  in  the  historical  line  of  the 
kings  ana  princes  of  Wales. 

b.  ProbadU.  The  Britons  of  historic  times  were  Celta  who  came 
to  the  island  from  (raul  at  two  periods.  The  first  invasion  was  very 
early,  and  the  invaders  were  Celts  of  the  Goidelic  (Gadhelic)  or 
northern  branch.  From  the  testimony  of  sepulchral  monuments  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  Celts  found  two  races  in  Britain :  a  small, 
dark-^iaired  race,  perhaps  of  Iberian  stock,  and  a  large  light-haired 
race  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Goidelic  Celts  conquered  without 
exterminating  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  held  the  land  many  cen- 
turies, until  a  new  mvasion  of  continental  Celts  occurred.  This  time 
It  was  the  Bn/thonic  or  Cymric  Celts  of  the  southern  stock,  who  crossed 
the  channel,  probably  not  very  long  before  the  expedition  of  Csesar, 
and  dispossessed  their  kinsmen  of  the  southern  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.  Tribes :  Cantiif  the  most  civilized,  AUrebatii,  Belgce, 
Dcannonii,  SUures,  TrinobanteSf  Iceni,  BriganteSf  etc. 

The  ancients  received  their  first  direct  knowledge  of  Britain  from 
Pjtheas  of  Massilia,  who  landed  on  the  island  in  the  third  ccnturv 
B.  a  That  the  PbcBnicians  ever  visited  Britain  is  doubted  by  English 
•eholars,  who  contend  that  they  obtained  their  tin  either  from  the 
rivers  of  Graul,  or  from  the  Gidlio  tribes  who  imported  it  from 
Britain.     With 

65-54  B.  c.  The  two  expeditions  of  Caesar,  the  actual 
histoiy  of  Britain  begins.  The  effect  of  the  invasions  was 
transitoiy. 

43  A.  D.  Claudina  began  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  earnest,  and  his 
generals  reduced  the  country  south  of  the  Avon  and  Severn, 

58.     Revolt  of  Boadicea,  leader  of  the  Iceni ;  her  defeat. 

78-85.  Agricola,  under  Vespasian  and  Domiiian^  carried  the  Roman 
arms  far  into  Scotland  and  built  a  wall  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  a  defense  against  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  north.  Henceforward  Britannia  fomn^d  a  tolerably  quiet 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Roman  fortresses,  towns  and  villas 
covered  its  soil  in  profusion. 

121.    Hadrian  built  a  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,    In 

1  Brsanos  killed  himself  after  the  repulse  from  Oeiphi;  his  army  Mttled  ia 
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139.    Antoninus  strengthened  the  wall  of  Agricola.    In  210  Severut 

added  new  defenses  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
180l    Legendary  conversion  of  Luciua,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  to 

Christianity,  after  which  the  new  religion  spread  throueh- 

out  the  country,  a  church  was  organized  and  bbhoprics  founded 

at  Canlerburv  and  York  (f). 
With  the  decay  of  the  empire  its  power  in  Britain  declined.  Troops 
were  withdrawn  to  assist  in  defending  the  continental  borders,  or  m 
supporting  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  for  the  crown.  During  the 
third  century  the  attacks  of  the  PicU  and  Scots  in  the  north  jnew 
more  and  more  severe,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  sufi^red 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates.  Count  of  the 
Saxon  ShorCt^  uie  officer  in  charge  of  the  coast  between  the  tVcuh 
and  Southampton  water,  which  was  most  exposed  to  these  ravages. 
From 
28G-294  Britain  was  independent  under  Cerausius,  who  proclaimed 

himself  emperor  oi  Britain. 
360.    Scots  from  Ireland  rava^d  the  western  shores. 

410.  Honorius  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Britain.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  lemons  left  Britain  to  her  own  resources.  A 
period  of  civil  dissension  and  exposure  to  foreign  inroads  fol- 
lowed, broken  by  the 

411.  "Alleluia  Victory  "  of  the  Britons  accompanied  by  St.  Ger^ 
manus,  over  the  Picts.  Finally  the  king  of  the  DamnonU^ 
Vortigem  (Guorthigen),  either  by  usurpation  or  election,  ob- 
tained the  sovereientv  over  a  larg^  part  of  the  island,  and,  as 
the  story  goes,  iuvitea  the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  conquer- 
ors (p.  176). 

IRELAND. 

Qeography :  Lying  W.  of  Britain,  Ireland  is  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  Sl  George*s  Channel;  on  all 
.)ther  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  low  plain,  fringed  with 
idlly  tracks  upon  the  coast ;  abounding  in  lakes  (Lough  Corrib,  L. 
Mask,  L.  Erne,  L.  Neagh,  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  L.  Dearg,  L.  Ree),  and 
rivers  (Boyne,  Liffey,  Barrow,  Blackwater,  Shannon). 

Religion  and  Civilization:  In  Ireland  as  in  Britain  we  find 
Celtic  inhabitants,  Celtic  religion,  and  Celtic  culture,  but  both  in 
a  still  more  primitive  form  than  in  England ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be,  the  Celts  of  Ireland  were  the  best  representatives  of 
primitive  Aryan  civilization.     Druids.    Bards. 

History:  Again  the  historian  is  confronted  with  a  vast  mass  of 
very  valuable  tradition  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of  priestly  in- 
vention. Tlie  Irish  historical  books  speak  of  five  invasions  of  Ire- 
land.   I.  Partholan  led  a  force  from  central  Greece,  which  ruled 

1  Comet  Litorit  Saxonici  per  Britanniam.  An  attempt  has  been  made  (Lap- 
penberg,  Kemble)  to  Bhovr  that  thin  name  indicates  the  settlement  of  Saxons 
upon  this  shore  long  before  the  Teutonic  conquest.  What  people,  it  has  been 
asked,  would  name  a  portion  of  their  country  after  its  worst  enemies  ?  A  ref- 
erence to  our  **  Indian  Frontier,"  by  which  'is  meant  land  held  by  the  whitef 
but  molested  by  Indians,  might  dispel  this  objection.  The  argument  from 
roinage  is  atfobger,  but  oo  the  whole  the  assumption  does  not  seam  to  ba 
proved* 
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Ireland  300  yean,  and  iiien  died  of  the  plague,  and  were  succeeded 
bj  II.  Kerned,  from  Scythia,  who  also  died  of  the  plague.  III.  Fir- 
bolga,  who  came  under  five  chiefs  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  isliuid.  IV.  The  Toatha  D^  Danann,  of  the  race  of  Nemed,  who 
defeated  and  nearly  exterminated  the  Firbolgs.  V.  i^ff»^<aTi»  or 
Scots,  who  under  Oalam,  son  of  Breogan^  came  from  Spain,  and 
eonquering  the  Tualha  De  Danann,  divided  Ireland  among  the  sons 
and  other  relatives  of  Gralam.  The  ancestry  of  Oalam  goes  back 
to  Noah.  The  historical  interpretation  of  these  legends  seems  at 
present  to  be  that  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  was  occupied  in  the  north  by  Gaidelic  Celts  (Cruiikni^  Picts)  ; 
in  the  east  and  centre  by  British  and  Beloic  tribes  {Ctfrnric^y  and  in 
the  southwest  (^Munster)  by  a  people  of  southern  extraction  (76e- 
rianst).  Between  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  thus  established 
incessant  war  prevailed,  with  the  details  of  which  the  legendary  his- 
tory is  filled.  Toathal  (died  160  a.  d.^,  a  powerful  king  who  reigned 
over  Leinster  and  Meath,  and  warred  with  the  rival  kingdom  or 
kingdoms  in  Munster,  is  probably  historic.  Irish  Invasions  of  Brit- 
ain: Settlements  in  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  especially  in 
the  north.  Ireland  was  never  conquered,  or  even  invaded,  by  the 
Romans,  though  Anicola  had  planned  an  Irish  expedition.  The 
Irish  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century.  PaUadvas^ 
lent  to  Ireland,  431  a.  d.,  died  soon  i^ter.  St  Patrick  (Sticcath  or 
Maun),  took  up  the  work  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Establishment  of  numerous  monasteries,  which  in  the  next  cen- 
tury attained  wide  renown  for  the  learning  of  their  members. 

§2.    GRECUN  HISTORY.    Aryam. 

OEOORAPHXCAL  SURVEY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 
See  Kiepert,  Atlas  ADtiquus,  Tab.  Y  aud  YI. 

Hie  peninsula  of  Greeoe  (Hellas,  i^  *eaa^)  bounded  N.  by  Mace^ 
darda  and  lUyria,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea  (E.  mare  jEgceum^ 
S.  mare  Myrtoum  and  mare  CrtlXcumj  W.  mare  Ioniuim)y  is  divided  into 
four  principal  regions  :  Pelopoxmesos,  Central  Greeoe,  Thessaly, 
Epims. 

A.  Peloponnesus  (h  H9Kaw6vrncot^  Island  of  Pelops),  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth^  washed  on  the 
N.  by  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  Chdf,  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts :  1.  Aohaia,  formerly  inhabited  oy  lonians,  in  twelve  com- 
munities, or  cantons.  jE^ium,  capital  of  the  confederacy,  Patrce, 
2.  Elis  or  Eleia,  in  .£olic  dialect,  Fd/if,  drained  by  the  Alpheus  and 
Penius,  It  is  subdivided  into  Elis  Proper,  or  Hollow  dis:  Elis 
and  its  harbor  Cyllene,  Pisatis  :  Olympia,  not  a  city  but  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  in  a  walled  grove  ("AAns),  with  places  for  games,  altars,  and  vf^ 
lious  buildines,  and  Triphylia.  3.  Messenia :  Pylos,  the  home  of 
Nestor,  opposite  the  island  of  Sphacteriay  Messene,  built  in  369  b.  c, 
the  hill  fortresses  of  Ithome  and  Ira.  4.  Laconia  (Aaic»yi«c^),  with 
the  mountain  range  of  Taygitus,  ending  in  the  promontory  Tsen&rus  : 
Sparta  (Siri^nf),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  EurOtas  ;  north  of  Sparta, 
SdUuia:  on  the  coast  Belo$,  and  Gythium  the  harbor  oi  ^sxta^ 
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6.  Argollfl  (t&  "ApTot,  4  'Ap7ff(a)  comprised  many  oantons,  politically 
independent  of  one  another :  Argos^  with  its  harbor  Naupkn^  on  tho 
eolf  of  Argolis,  near  by  Tirynsy  with  Cyclopean  walls,  HermiUkie^ 
Trcezin,  Epidaurus,  on  the  Saranicus  sinus;  inland,  Mycenos  with 
Cyclopean  structures.  The  Lion  Gate,  the  so-called  Treasure  Hous« 
of  A  treus.  6.  Phliasia  :  Phlins.  7.  Corlnthia  :  Corinth^  formerly 
Ephgra  with  its  citadel  Acrocorinthus.  8.  Sicyonia:  Sicyon  (SunM^y). 
9.  Aroadia,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  interior,  with  the  ranges 

SiUine  and  Erymahthus  on  the  borders  of  Achaia;  MarUiniaf  TegeOf 
egaUmdiiSf  the  latter  founded  in  370. 

B.  Canteal  Greece,^  also  divided  into  nine  districts:  1.  Megari% 
since  the  Dorian  conquest,  belonging  ethnographically  and  politic 
eally  to  Peloponnesus:  Meg&ra^  and  its  harm>r  Niscea,  2.  Attioa 
('ArriK^)  with  the  mountains  Pamis,  Brilissus  (Pentdicus),  Hymettua^ 
and  the  promontory  of  SunXvan^  the  riyulets  CepMssus  and  Ilissus, 
Athena  (^ABijyat)  with  the  Acropdlis  (Propykea,  Pctrthinonf  Ereck-^ 
theian),  the  fortified  harbor  of  Pirceus  {nupaifvs),  connected  with  the 
city  by  the  Long  Walls  (rii  tioKph  rtlxn :  t&  ffK^Kri),  the  two  unimportant 
harbors  MunyMa  and  2ea  and  the  open  bay  of  Phaleron,  which  served 
as  a  roadstes^d.  Attic  demes  :  Eleusis,  Mardthon,  DeceUOf  Phyle,  etc. 
3.  Bosotia,  with  Mts.  UelXcont  and  CUhoBron^  Lake  Copals^  traversed 
bv  the  Cephissus;  Thebes  (hrrd/rv\of)f  with  its  citadel  the  Cadmia; 
Thespia;  Leuctra ;  PkUoece,  which  separated  itself  very  early  from 
the  6<B0tian  league  and  allied  itself  with  Athens  ;  Haliartus,  Coronia^ 
Orchominos.  On  the  coast;  AuliSf  Dellum,  and,  not  far  distant.  Ton* 
dgra,  4.  Phoois:  At  the  base  of  Mt.  Pamcasus,  Delphi  {AtX^xtl), 
with  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  Crissa,  with  its  harbor, 
Cirrha ;  Elatia,  5.  Eastern  Looris  :  (AoKpol  ii^fot),  for  a  time  di- 
vided by  a  part  of  Phocis  into  the  southern  reepon  of  the  Opnntiaa 
Xioorians  with  the  town  Opus^  and  the  normem  of  the  X2picne- 
midian  Loorians  (i.  e.  they  who  dwell  on  the  mountain  of  Cnemis) 
with  tha  town  Thronium,  6.  Western  Locris  {AoKpol  iaw4pioh  called 
by  the  other  Gracians  AoKp yl  6(6Kaiy  "the  stinking'').  AmphissOf 
Najpactus.  7.  Doris  {A<»pls),  between  the  mountains  (Eta  and  Par» 
nassuSf  the  country  of  a  small  body  of  Dorians,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  remained  in  the  north,  called  from  its  four  anim« 
portant  villages,  the  Tetrapolis,  8.  JBtolia,  Calvdon^  Pleurtyn^  and 
Thermum  (afterwards  the  place  where  the  assembly  met  at  the  time 
of  the  ^tolian  lea^e).  9.  Aoamania,  with  the  promontory  AcHttm; 
Stratus,  near  the  nver  AchelouSf  ( 'Ax«Af^os)  which  separates  Acanut' 
nia  from  JEtolia, 

C.  Thessaly,  watered  by  the  PmSus  (valley  of  Tempe),  with  the 
mountain  range  of  Pindus  in  the  W.  on  the  border  of  Epirus;  in  the 
S.  Othryi;  in  the  £.  Peliont  Ossa;  in  the  N.  Olympus  ana  the  Cambu* 
nian  mountains.^  Five  divisions  from  S.  to  N.:  1.  Phthiotia,  in  the 
most  soutiiem  part,  Malis,  on  the  Sinus  Maliacu^  was  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  i.  e.  "  gate  of  the  warm  springs ; ''  LaniXa,  2.  Thaasa- 
liotis,  Pharscdus,    3.  Pelasgiotis,  Phera,  Crannon,  Larissa  on  tha 

1  The  expression  ffeUas  propria  first  appears  in  the  Roman  period  ;  thi 
Greeks  never  used  ffellat  for  the  name  of  this  n&rticulai*  part  of  the  oountxy. 
*  Mat  M»  Kiepwi,  Lskrb.  d*  a.  Oeogr,,  §  910,  noU  1. 
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Pen&is.     4.  Heatiaeotls.     5.  The  eastern  ooaat  land,  Magnesia, 
JolcoBf  on  the  Sinus  Pa^asctus^  Demetrieu, 

D.  Bpima.  In  historic  times  inhabited  by  Illjrian  tribes  not  of 
pore  Grecian  blood.  Principal  tribes:  Moloaaiana,  in  whose  terri- 
tory was  AmbradUi,  not  far  from  the  Ambracian  gidf,  and  Dodona 
(oracle  of  24ens);  Theaprotiaiui,  Pandosia  on  the  Achirortf  Chao- 


In  Macedonia,  which  lay  north  from  Thessaly,  the  following 
places  are  to  be  noted:  Pydna^  PeUa,  the  royal  residence  since  the 
reign  of  A^*chelaas  (formerly  jEgae  or  Edessa  enjoyed  thb  distinc- 
tion). On  the  peninsula  Chaloidice:  OlyrUhus,  Potidcea,  Stagbms.  In 
Thraoe:  Amphtpdiis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  PhUippa,  Abdera, 
PermtkuM  (Heridia),  Byzantium,  In  the  Ttiraoian  Chersonese: 
S&tot,  opposite  Abydtm  in  Asia  Minor. 

Most  important  ialanda :  In  the  ^gean  sea :  1,  Crete 
(Kfhr^t  itcard/iroKis):  Cnosus  (Gnossus),  and  Gortyn(a);  2,  Thera,  a 
colony  of  Sparta,  itself  mother  city  of  Cyrene  m  Africa  (p.  49)» 
MeUn;  3,  the  12  Cyolades:  Paros,  NaxoSy  to  the  north  the  snudl  De- 
los  (Mt.  Cynthus^  sanctuary  of  Apollo),  Cythnos,  Ceos^  Andros,  Tenos^ 
etc  In  the  Saronic  gulf:  4,  jEglna  (Atyiva) ;  5,  Scilamis,  In  the  sea 
of  Eubcea;  6,  Enbosa  with  the  promontory  of  ArtenUsium  in  the 
north.  Chalets f  Erttna.  In  the  Thracian  sea:  7,  lAmnos;  8,  Samo* 
thrace;  9,  Tkasot.  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  N.  to  S.:  10, 
T6n&U)9,  not  far  from  Ilium  or  Troy,  in  the  district  of  Troas;  11, 
Lesbos:  Mitylene, Methymna;  12,  Chios;  13, 5amas  opposite  the  prom« 
ontory  of  MycOU;  14,  Cos;  15,  Rhodes. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the  island  of  Cjrpms, 
(K^pof),  cities  (originally  Fhosnician,  afterwards  Greek^:  Salamia 
(Schcd4gm)f  Paphoo  and  AnuUhuSf  centre  of  the  worship  ox  Aphrodite 
(Yenns  Amatnusia). 

In  the  Ionian  sea  from  S.  to  N. :  1,  Cythera,  south  of  Laconia,  with 
temple  of  Aphrodite;  2,  Zacynthos;  3,  CephaUeniay  called  by  Homer 
Samos;  4,  Ithaoa;  5,  Leucas;  6,  Corcyra  (K<^ vpa),  perhaps  the  Scheria 
of  Homer. 

BEUOIOV  OF  THE  GREEKS.^ 

Tlie  religion  of  the  early  Greeks  was  a  pantheistic  nature-worship, 
distinguished  among  others  by  the  multipbcity  of  its  deities,  and  their 
intricate  gpradation,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth  of  biographical  detail 
which  the  imaj^nation  of  the  poets  provided  for  them.  The  g^at 
Tods,  Olympic  deities,  were  12  in  number.  Male  divinities:  Zeus  **  the 
God,"  lora  of  the  sl^,  and  ruler  of  all  other  gods  as  well  as  of  men; 
Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea;  ApoUo,  probably  originally  the  highest  god 
of  some  Ic^al  district,  the  divinity  of  wisdom,  of  healing,  of  music  and 
poetry,  but  not  until  later  the  sun-god;  AreSy  god  of  war;  Hephcestus, 
god  of  fire,  and  of  work  accomplished  by  the  application  of  iire,  set 
tpart  from  the  other  gfods  bv  his  lameness;  Hermes,  god  of  invention, 
commercial  skill,  cunning,  bravery.     Female  divinities:  Hera,  con- 

1  Bawlinson.  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World.  ANo  Grots,  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
?oL  L;  Oanins,  Uriech,  Gtsck.  I.  Md-<N);  4d6-M9  passim. 
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Bort  of  Zens;  AthenOj  the  maiden  goddess  spning  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  of  housewifery;  Artemis^  god- 
dess of  hunting,  afterwards  connected  with  the  moon,  as  her  brother 
Phcebus  Apollo,  with  the  son  ;  Aphrodite^  goddess  of  sensual  love,  prob- 
ably introduced  from  the  East;  Hestia^  goddess  of  fire,  especially  of 
the  hearth-fire  ;  Demeter,  **  earth-mother,    presiding  over  apiculture. 

In  the  lower  rank  of  gods  may  be  mentioned:  Dionystus,  god  of 
wine  and  drunkenness;  Hades,  god  of  the  lower  world,  the  Graces^ 
the  Muses,  the  FcUes,  the  Furies,  etc.  The  fields  and  forests,  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers  were  crowded  with  Nymphs  and  Hamadryads, 
Naiads  and  Nereids,  while  creatures  of  a  lower  order.  Satyrs  (among 
whom  Pan  rose  to  the  level  of  a  god  of  the  second  rank)  and  monsters 
(^Cyclopes,  Gorgons,  Centaurs,  etc.)  abounded. 

Reverence  was  also  paid  to  the  heroes,  ideal  representations  of  fa- 
mous men,  real  or  imaginary.  Such  were  Cadmus  (Thebes),  Theseue 
(Athens),  and  Heracles,  the  mostly  widely  known  of  all  (see  p.  45). 

The  gods  were  worshipped  by  mvocation,  and  by  sacrifices  offered 
in   accordance   with  a  rigid  ritual  at  altars  which  could  be  im- 

Srovised  anywhere.  There  were,  however,  permanent  altars  for  all 
ivinities,  in  temples  where  the  statue  of  the  divinity  was  also  en- 
shrined. These  temples  were  frequently  erected  on  lofty  and  com- 
manding sites,  and  upon  their  construction  and  decoration  was  lav- 
ished Uie  highest  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  Brilliant 
coloring  was  also  employed  upon  the  temples.  Each  family,  tribe 
and  race,  each  city,  district  and  country  had  its  recurring  fes- 
tivals of  special  honor  to  the  gods  {Panathencea  at  Athens).  Re- 
ligious festivals  of  all  Greece:  Olympian  (Zeus)  every  fifth  year,  in 
July  or  August,  at  Olympia  in  Elis;  Pythian  (Apollo),  every  fifth 
(9th)  year,  at  Delphi;  Isthmian  (Neptune),  every  five  years  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth;  Nemean,  every  third  year,  at  Nem&i  in  Argdlis. 
These  festivals  were  the  centre  of  Grecian  national  life.  Amphyctio- 
nic  Council,  the  most  important  of  the  Amphyctionics  (p.  51),  a  reli- 
gious conference  which  met  at  Delphi,  and  representea  the  political 
side  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  religion.  Uonsultation  of  oracles,  for  obtain- 
ing the  counsel  of  the  gods,  especially  at  Delphi.  Mysteries,  or  rites  of 
secret  religious  societies,  the  most  renownea  at  Eleusis,  No  hierarchy 
of  priests;  yet  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sacrifices,  and  more  espe- 
eially  of  the  oracles,  often  attained  great  influence. 

laeas  of  future  life  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  more  advanced 
minds  among  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  attainea  to  the  idea  of  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  divinity. 

GRECIAN  HISTORY  CAN  BE   DIVIDED  INTO  FOUR  EPOCHS. 

X-1104  (?).     I.  Mythical  period  down  to  the  Thessalian  and  Dorian 

migration. 
1104  (?)-500.     II.  Formation  of  the  Hellenic  states.    Period  of  con- 

stitutional  struggles  down  to  the  Persian  loars. 
500-338.     III.  Persian  uxirs  and  internecine  strife  for  the  hegemony 

down  to  the  loss  of  independence  at  the  battle  of  Charonia. 
338-146.    IV.  GrtBco-Macedonian  or  Hellenistic  period  down  to  the 

BubjugaUon  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.    DestrucCion  qf  Corintk 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

Mythical  time,  down  to  the  TheBsalian  and  Dorian  migratioa 

(x-1104?).! 

The  Greeks,*  or  as  they  called  themselves  the  Hellenea  ("EXXiyrcs), 
belong  to  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family. 

Hie  Greeks  state  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  their  conntrr 
were  the  Pelaagiana.  The  meanmg  of  this  name  is  much  dispated. 
According  to  some  scholars  it  denotes  the  band  which  afterwards 
divided  into  the  Italians  and  Hellenes.  Another  view  regards  the 
Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  as  the  scone  people,  but  holds  that  the  latter 
name  is  applied  to  those  tribes  which,  **  endowed  with  peculiar  abil- 
ities and  inspired  with  peculiar  energy,  distinguished  themselves  above 
the  mass  of  a  great  people,  while  they  extended  their  power  within 
the  same  by  force  of  arms,"  '  so  that  their  name  became  in  historic 
times  the  one  generally  accepted.  Others,  ag^ain,  regard  the  name 
PeUugian  as  Semitic,  and  so  applied  originally  to  the  Phcenician  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  especially  to  the  Minyca  of  Orchdmenos,  and 
afterwards  erroneously  transferred  to  the  lUyrian  aborigines  of 
Epiros,  Acadia,  etc 

Dodona,  in  Epirus,  with  the  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  the  sky, 
was  the  oldest  centre  of  the  Pelasgian  life  and  religion.  Remains 
of  Pelasgian  buildings,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cydopean^  are  found  in 
Tirym  in  Argdlis,  and  in  Orckomenos  in  Boeotia. 

Our  earliest  historical  information  shows  the  Hellenea  divided 
into  various  tribes.  Of  these  the  Achadana  were  most  prominent 
during  the  heroic  times,  and  their  name  was  therefore  used  oy  Homer 
to  denote  the  entire  race.  In  historic  times,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Dorians  and  Tonlana  occupy  the  foreground;  the  other  tribes  are 
then  classed  together  under  the  name  JBolian,  and  the  dialects 
which  were  neither  Dorian  nor  Ionian  are  known  as  jEolian.  The 
following  mythical  genealogv  seems  to  have  been  invented  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  to  have  orig^mated  at  Delphi. 

Hellen  (son  of  Deucalion) 

/ ' ^ 

iEolns  (L  e.  the  many-colored)        Dorus        Xuthns  (i.  e.  the  exile) 


* » 


Ion  Aclueus. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  about  the  manner  of  the  Hel- 
lenic mimition  into  Greece.  According  to  one  well-founded  theory, 
a  part  of  the  inunigrants,  and  amon?  them  the  ancestors  of  the  Do* 
rians,  forced  their  way  over  the  Hellespont  into  the  mountainous 
region  of  northern  Greece,  where  they  established  themselves  as 
tkepherds  and  tillers  of  the  land.  Other  bands,  amon|;  whom  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  loniansy  having  descended  from  the  highlands  of  Phry- 

'  According  to  Punoker,  Hist.  ofAntiq.^  100  years  later. 

'  Graken  (Graeci,  rpaucm)  was  the  name  piven  to  the  Greeks  by  the  people  dt 
Italy;  it  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  ini  Epirus,  or  the  lUyrian  name  for  the  Hellenes 
n  general.  _ 

.  *  Ourtiaa,  OrUekitchs  Gtschickt;  I.  99;  JBist,  qf  Grtsct^  N.  Y.  Vm^X,  U. 
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gia,  by  way  of  the  ralleys,  to  the  eoa3t  of  Asia  Minor,  were  there 
traii8£)nned  into  a  race  of  seamen,  and  gradoallj  spread  themseWet 
over  the  islands  of  the  Archipela^  to  the  mainland  of  Greece.^  (The 
former  formed  the  western,  the  latter,  the  eastern  Greeks). 

Remembrance  of  the  fact  that  western  Greece  received  its  civiliza- 
tion from  the  East  gave  rise,  at  a  later  period,  to  stories  abont  an« 
authentic  immigrations.* 

Ceoropa  {K4Kpc^\  accordin£^  to  the  original  story  antochthonns 
king  of  Attica,  ana  builder  of  the  Cecropta  (Acropolis  of  Athens), 
was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  that  identification  of  Grecian 
and  Egyptian  mythology  which  is  illustrated  by  the  conception  of 
JVtftCA,  ioddess  of  Sais,  as  Palku  Athena  (p.  2),  wisely  represented 
•8  an  Egyptian  immigrant  from  Sais. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  cliffs  by  the  Ilissas,  which  were 
ealled  the  Cecrop^,  formed  the  first  fortress  of  the  ixihabitants  of 
the  region,  upon  which  their  altars  and  sanctuaries  found  protec- 
tion, and  around  which  the  first  beginnings  of  political  life  in 
Attica  grouped  themselves.  Afterwards  the  Cecropla  was  per- 
sonified tmder  the  name  Cecrops.  According  to  the  legend  Cecrops 
was  succeeded  by  Erichthanios,  the  latter  by  Erechtheus,  the  two 
becoming  soon  united  into  one  person,  in  whom  the  Ere^theian^ 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  on  the  Acropolis,  b  personified. 
The  legend  makes  Erechtheus  the  founder  of  the  festival  of  Pan^ 
athenaa  and  conqueror  of  Eumolpus  (i.  e.  sweet  singer)  of  Eleusis, 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (story  of  her  daughter  CorS,  in 
the  lower  world  Proserpina  ;  the  Eleusinian  mysteries),  Eleusis  was 
united  with  Athens  into  one  community.  Erechtheus,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  succeeded  by  (Eneus,  the  latter  by  jEgeus,  the  father 
of  Thiseus,  the  national  hero  of  the  I  onions  (p.  45). 

A  later  legend  tells  how  Danaus,  brother  of  jEgyptus,  came  from 
Upper  Egypt  to  Argos.  He,  too,  with  his  fifty  daugnters,  the  Dan« 
aides,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Hypermnestra,  murdered  their  hus- 
bands, the  sons  of  ^gyptus,  and  were  for  this  crime  condemned  to 
fill  the  bottomless  tub,  belongs  to  the  ncUive  mythology.  The  Dan* 
aides  are  the  springs  of  Argos,  which,  in  the  summer  time,  exert 
themselves  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  soil ;  the  water  which  gushes  from 
them  being  dried  up  in  the  chalky  earth.  According  to  the  legend 
the  descendants  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra  ruled  in  Argos. 

On  the  other  hand  the  legend  of  the  migration  of  the  Felopidse 
from  Lydia  to  Greece  seems  to  have  a  historical  foundation.  Pelops^ 
son  of  king  Tanlalus,  who  ruled  the  country  about  the  Sipylns,  came 
to  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  His  sons  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with  the 
help  of  Achceans  from  Phthiotis,  made  themselves  masters  of  Tiryne 
ana  Mycince,  which  had  been  founded  by  Perseus,  Of  the  sons  of 
Atreus,  Agamemnon  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Argolis,  while 
Afenelaus  became  king  of  Sparta  and  Messina.  The  buildings  and 
sculptures  in  MycSnte,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Atridce,  resemble 
Assyrian  art,  and  Assyrian  art  could  have  come  to  Greece  earliest 
by  way  of  Lydia. 

^  Curtius,  I.,  Griech.  Gench.,  I.  29  nqq.;  Hitt.  of  Greece ^  I.  it. 

*  Cf.  i>uDOker,  Geich,  des  Alth.^  III.  (9  Auflafe).  1  Kan.  4-6.    CSurttna. 
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Cadmus,  the  mythieal  founder  of  the  Thehan  state,  is  the  per- 
•onificatioii  of  Phoenician  colonization,  or  at  least  of  that  ciyilization 
whidi  Hellas  had  received  from  Phcenicia  (p.  18). 

The  national  heroes  of  Grecian  legend. 

The  myth  of  Heracles  ('HpoirX^f,  HerciiUs)^  son  of  Zeus  and  Ah' 
wkina^  giew  up  out  of  the  union  of  various  religious,  historical,  and 
ethical  elements.  Heracles  was  in  the  heginning  an  actual  divinity 
whom  tradition,  in  the  course  of  time,  degraded  to  a  demi-god.  In 
him  are  united  the  Phoenician  MeUcart  (p.  17)  and  Sandon^  the  sun- 
god  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  heroic  deeds  are  for  the  most  part  adapta- 
tions of  the  deeds  ascribed  to  these  two  divinities.  Heracles  is  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  symbol  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
eastern  Greeks,  ana  nom  them  to  the  western  Greeks,  of  the  pioneer 
activity  of  the  ancient  settlements.  A  portion  of  the  mass  of  leeenda 
connected  with  Heracles  after  his  transformation  into  a  Greek  is  ex- 
plained by  later  historical  relations.  The  Dorians  adopted  him  as 
their  trioal  hero.  Their  kines  called  themselves  his  aescendantS| 
Heraolidas ;  from  him  they  derived  their  rights  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
Hence  his  rights,  in  the  legends,  not  only  over  Mycincty  in  opposition 
to  Eurystheus,  but  also  over  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  (Aug%as  in 
Elis,  Tyndarios  in  Sparta).  The  poetry  of  a  later  time,  regarding 
Heritdes  as  an  ethical  conception,  presented  him  as  the  model  c9 
heroism,  moral  force,  and  renunciation,  especially  of  willing  obedi- 
ence (the  12  labors  at  the  behest  of  Eurystheus;  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules). 

Theseus  (eq^c^t),  son  of  JSgeus,  the  descendant  of  Cecrops,  is  the 
ftunily  hero  of  the  lonians,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular. 
He  cleared  the  road  from  Troezen,  where,  according  to  the  legend* 
he  was  bom,  to  Athens  (especially  the  isthmus),  of  robbers  {Periphetes^ 
SvrmiSf  Scironf  Damastes  or  Procrustes),  so  that  the  lonians  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  of  Attica  thenceforward  could  assemble  on  the 
isthmus  at  the  sacrifices  to  Poseidon.  Theseus  put  to  death  the 
Minotaur  in  Crete,  and  rescued  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
sent  as  a  sacrifice  to  him.  He  conquered  at  Marathon  the  wild  bull 
which  is  said  to  have  likewise  come  from  Crete.  He  repulsed  the 
Amazom  who  made  an  attack  upon  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
the  rape  of  Antidpe.  These  three  myths  express  the  historical  fact 
of  the  liberation  of  Attica  from  the  tribute  which  it  owed  to  the 
Phcenicians  of  Crete  and  the  smaller  islands,  who  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  their  eod  Moloch  The  origin  of  the  story  of  the 
Amazons  is  to  be  found  in  the  virgin  servants  of  the  Phoenician 
eoddess  Astarte,  who,  at  the  religious  ceremonies,  executed  dances 
m  armor.  The  legend,  moreover,  ascribes  to  Theseus  the  union  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  the  separation  of  the 
people  into  the  three  orders:  Eupatridce  (nobles),  Geomori  (peasants), 
and  Demiurgi  (artizans),  whereas  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
ancient  classes  {Phyla):  Geleontes  (nobles),  Hophtes  (warriors), 
Argadeis  (artizans),  jEgicoreis  (shepherds)  was  referred  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  mythical  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Ionian  tribe,  /oe 
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The  GreciAn  legends  adopted  Minos  (M/rwt),  also  originally  of 
Hunnician  origin,  and  transformed  him  into  a  Hero  of  the  Doriane 
who  dwelt  in  Crete  since  1000,  and  a  wise  legislator  and  suppressor 
of  piracy.     Advanced  civilization  existed  in  Crete  before  1500. 

Concerted  enterprises  of  the  heroic  time. 
Expedition  of  the  Argonauts.    The  golden  fleece. 

Phrixos,  son  of  the  king  of  the  MinysB,  AthSmas  of  lolcos,  in  Thessaly, 
whom  his  father  was  about  to  sacrifice  to  2^us  in  order  to  obtain  rain, 
fled  with  his  sister  HeUe,  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  who  was 
ffiven  them  by  their  moUier  Nephde,  Helle  during  the  journey  fell 
mto  the  sea,  which  is  now  called  Hellespont  ("  sea  of  Helle  "),  near 
Abydos.  Phrixos  reached  Colchis^  on  the  Pontus  Eux^us,  and  king 
jEetes.  The  ram  was  sacrificed,  the  golden  fleece  preserved  in  a 
grove  of  the  god  AreSf  guarded  by  a  draeon.  Jason,  itoni  lolcos,  in- 
cited by  his  uncle  Peltas,  sailed  in  the  uiip  Argo  to  Colchis  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  heroes  consisting,  according  to  the  original  myth,  of 
Minya)  alone,  but  according  to  the  later  legends  accompanied  by 
Heracles,  Theseus,  Castor,  rollux,  Orpheus,  etc.  They  gained  pos* 
session  of  the  fleece  by  the  aid  of  the  enchantress  Medea,  dan^^ter 
of  jEetes,  Return  to  lolcos.  Fellas  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Medea.  According  to  a  later  continuation  of  the  legend,  flight  of 
Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth,  where  Jason  fell  in  love  with  GlaueOf 
the  daughter  of  the  king.  Medea  poisoned  Glauca,  and  killed  her 
own  children.  Medea  went  to  Athens  and  became  the  consort  of 
jEgeus, 

Tins  myth  seems  to  have  been  originally  purely  symbolioaL  The 
golden  ram,  which  Nephele,  that  is,  the  '*  cloud,"  sends,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  fertilizing  power  of  rain-clouds.  The  doud-rom  de- 
parts to  his  home,  the  land  of  the  sun-god.  His  fleece,  a  pledge  of 
blessing,  is  brought  back  by  Jason  (the  '*  healer,''  the  ''  bringer  of 
blessing^'*),  with  the  help  of  the  daughter  of  the  son  of  the  sun, 
.£etes,  who  is  learned  in  magic.  This  myth  was  afterwards  expanded 
and  localized  in  a  manner  which  hints  at  the  early  voyages  of  the 
Pelasgic  (p.  43)  MinysD.  The  principal  site  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Minyie  was  OrchomSnos  m  Bcsotia;  but  the  gulf  of 
J^agdsoi,  on  which  lolcos  is  situated,  is  the  scene  of  their  early  inter- 
course by  sea. 

War  of  the  Seven  agrainst  Thebes. 

The  story  of  CEdlpus  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in  Homer,  and 
was  expanded  by  the  Attic  tragic  poets.  CBdipna  (Oi8(vovf)i  son  of 
Jocasta,  and  Ldios  king  of  Thebes,  a  jmat-grandson  of  Cadmus,  is 
exposed,  in  infancy,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle  which  prophesied 
injury  to  his  parents.  He  was  rescued  and  brought  up  by  Polpbot  in 
Corinth.  At  Delphi  he  kills  his  father,  without  recognizing  him, 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (What  creature  is  there  whicn  goes 
on  4,  2,  and  3  feet  ?  Man,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  in  old  age\ 
becomes  kine  of  Thebes,  and  marries  his  own  mother.  When  his 
erime  is  made  known  to  him,  he  puts  out  his  eyes.  His  daughters 
AnHpdne  and  Ismine.    Quarrels  of  his  sons  EtedcUs  ('ErcQicAlt)  anii 
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PolyfOees  (UoKtn^Uiis),  Polynices  attacks  Thebes  with  his  allies: 
Adrastus,  Tydeus,  Amphiardus,  Capdneus,  Hippom&Umy  Parthenopcem, 
The  hostile  brothers  fall  in  personal  contest;  of  the  other  princes  all 
perish  bat  Creoriy  the  uncle  of  the  brothers,  who  becomes  kiujj^  of 
Thebes. 

"War  of  the  EpigonL 

Ten  years  later,  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  (sons  of  the  SerenX 
Thebes  captured  and  plundered.  ThenandeTf  son  of  Polynices,  made 
long  of  lliebes. 

1193-1184.    Trojan  War. 

Priam  was  king  of  Trav,  or  Ilium^  in  Asia  Minor;  his  consort  was 
HeciSba  (Hecabe).  Of  his  fiftj  sons  the  following  appear  in  the 
legend  :  Hedor  CEm-mp)^  whose  wife  is  Andromache,  and  PariB 
{Alexandroi).  The  latter  abducts  Helena  ('Ea^jh}),  wife  of  Menddus, 
of  Sparta.  The  noblest  princes  of  Greece  unite  to  bring  her  back. 
Agamemnon  of  Mycenso,  brother  of  Menelaus,  and  leader  of  the 
Greeks;  Sthenelus  of  Tiryns ;  Nestor  of  ^los  ;  Achilles  TAxiAAc^i), 
king  of  the  Myrmidons  £rom  Fhthia  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Peleus  and 
the  Nereid  Thetis;  Patrodus;  Ajax  (Atai),  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Teli^ 
moa  of  Sal&mis;  the  younger  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  leader  of  the 
Locrians;  Diomedes  of  Argos,  son  of  Tydeus;  Odysseus  of  Ithaca* 
son  of  Laertes;  Idom&teus,  of  Crete,  erandson  of  Minos,  etc. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  m>m  Asia  Minor  are  :  Sarpidon 
and  Glaucus,  leaders  of  the  Lycians,  troops  from  MysiOy  Matonta  (in 
Lydia),  PaphlagorUoy  and  Phrygia,  also  Thracians  and  Pasanes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

The  historical  kernel  of  this  ereat  Grecian  legend  is,  perhaps,  the 
fact  of  a  military  expedition  oi  Grecian  tribes  against  the  Trojans 
and  the  conquest  of  Troy;  everything  else  in  the  story  is  mythicaL 
Perchance  the  .£olian  colonization  of  historic  times  (p.  49)  and  the 
ensuin^contests  with  the  native  population  gave  rise  to  the  romance 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  tradition  then  removed  to  the  time  before 
the  Dorian  migration.  The  prehistoric  existence  of  a  powerful  city 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  and  its  name  'Tpolri  and  *'Vuop^  is 
eertain. 

Connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  stories  of  the 
return  of  the  Grecian  princes.  The  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  his  wife 
Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour,  and  the  vengeance  of  his  children 
Onestes  and  Electro.  The  ten  years  wandering  of  Odysseus  and  his 
many  adventures  (Polyphemus^  Lastrygones,  Circe,  Calypso,  the 
Fhncians,  etc). 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

From  the  Thessalian  and  Dorian  Migration  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Persian  'Warn,  (1104  (?)-500.) 

Migration  of  the  Thessalians  from  Epirus  to  the  valley  of  the 
PenSus,  thenceforward  called  Thessaly.  Of  the  former  inhabitantSi 
£olkms,  part  became  serfs  (wtrdarm),  part  fled  the  country,    k  '^t* 
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tion  of  the  latter  conquered  BcBotia.  The  preTiouB  inhabitants  of 
BoDotia,  probably  Pelasgians,  as  for  instance  the  Minye  in  Orchom&- 
nos,  and  the  Cadmeans  in  Thebes,  were  partly  subdued,  partly  scat- 
tered in  various  settlements.  Their  name  is  henceforward  un- 
known to  history. 

The  Dorians  were  likewise  driyen  away  by  the  Thessalians.  They 
had  inhabited  the  country  about  the  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  the  small 
mountainous  region  where  they  maintained  themselves  after  the  in- 
vasion, and  which  was  known  as  Doris,  That  portion  of  them  which 
emigrated  also  took  the  southern  way.  Strengthened  by  iEtolian 
bands,  they  crossed  to  the  Peloponnesus  between  Naupactus,  where 
they  constructed  vessels,  and  the  promontory  of  Ehion.  This  is  the 
so-called 

1104  (?).^  Dorian  migration,  or  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  and  ^tolians,  according  to 
the  story,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Heraclidae  (Tem^ 
ntis,  CresphanteSf  AristodemuSy  descendants  of  Heracles. 

The  conquerors  crossed  the  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
without  making  a  settlement,  and  turned  towards  the  countries  on 
the  western  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  Epeif  being 
subdued,  theJEtolians  established  themselves  here,  and  founded  anew 
commonwealth,  called  Elis,  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the  ^tolians  and 
£pei,  sprang  the  new  tribe  of  the  EleL  The  Dorians  passed  through 
southern  Arcadia,  probably  up  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  south  and  east  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
native  population,  consisting  of  Achseans  and  JSolians,  were  in 
part  expelled,  in  part  placed  m  subjection;  while  in  some  regions  they 
gave  up  certain  territories  to  the  new-comers  by  treaty.  The  last 
was  the  case  in  Laconia,  where  the  native  chiefo  made  treaties  with 
the  invaders  and  thereby  received  for  a  time  recognition  of  their 
princely  rights  and  support  in  their  supremacy. 

So  arose  in  Peloponnesus,  one  after  another,  but  slowly  and  after 
much  fighting  and  many  revolutions,  the  following  Dorian  communi- 
ties: 1.  Messenia  (Cresphontes) ;  2.  Sparta  (Proxies  and  Eurysth&ieSf 
3ons  of  Aristodemus) ;  3.  Argoa  (^Temenus)^  at  first  the  most  powerfol 
otate,  at  the  head  of  a  league,  to  which  Epidaurus  and  TVoszdn,  under 
their  own  rulers,  belonged;  4.  Phlius;  5.  Sioyon;  6.  Corinth,  these 
three  containing  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  lived  among  the 
new  inhabitants  imder  the  same  laws.  Outside  of  Peloponnesus:  7. 
Megara;  and  8.  the  island  JESgina  (Afytva). 

Tbe  remains  of  the  old  population,  the  Aohasana,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  expelled  or  subjugated  the  AEgialian  lonianSf  who 
inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  whole  region  was  henceforward  called  Aohala. 

1068  (?).     Codms   (K69pos),  the  last  king  of  Athens,  fell  a  vol* 
untary  sacrifice  in  battle  against  the  Dorians. 
According  to  the  le^nd,   Codrus  was  the   son  of  the  Nestoriaq 
Melanthus,  who  had  fled  from  Pylos  to  Athens. 

1  Sm  p.  49,  noU  1. 
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The  iTrnnfiliatf^  eonaequenoe  of  these  migmtions  and  conquests  was 
the  practice  of  colonization,  on  a  great  scale,  which  at  first  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  tribes  which  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes,  but 
in  which  the  conquering  Dorians  soon  took  active  part. 

The  Pelasg^c  population,  driven  from  Thessaly,  settled  partly  on 
the  peninsula  Chauadice,  partly  in  Crete,  and  partly  on  the  coast  of 
Mifsia;  the  Minyce  from  lolcos,  and  Orchomenos  occupied  LemnoSf 
Imbro8,  Samothrace,    More  important  were  the 

1000-900  (?)     ^olian,  Ionian,  Dorian  colonies  which 
settled  idong  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  idands. 

2olian  and  Achasan  colonies:  MityUne  and  Methymna  on  the 
island  of  Lesbos;  Cyme  and  Smyrna  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor 
(^Sjmfrna  afterwards  became  Ionian). 

The  lonians,  who  were  driven  away  by  the  Achseans,  fled  first  to 
Attica,  but  finally  founded  along  the  coast  of  Lydia  12  cities  with  a 
common  sanctuary  at  Panionium  on  Mycftle,  the  most  important  of 
which  were:  Milohis,  mother-city  of  more  than  80  cx>lonies,  Eph&tu$p 
PhoccBa  (p.  26),  Cddphdn,  and  occupied  tiie  islands  of  Samo$  and 
CMoe. 

Dorian  colonies,  along  the  coast  of  Caria:  Halicamasgua  and  Cni* 
dus,  Dorians  and  Acfueana  founded  settlements  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
^diere  they  gradually  drove  out  the  Fhcsnicians,  in  Melos  and  in 
TkyrOf  whence  in  631  the  colony  of  Cyrine  was  sent  out  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa. 

1000  (?).^    Homer  and  his  suooeaaora  (Homeride).    Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Conatitation  of  society  and  government.  During  the  heroio 
period,  and  at  the  beg^inning  of  historic  times,  we  find  everywhere  a 
patriarchal  monarchy,  the  hereditary  property  of  families  who  derived 
their  descent  from  the  gods.  In  the  historic  times  gradual  formation 
in  all  states  of  a  republican  constitution,  partly  through  the  extinction^ 
partly  through  the  expulsion,  of  the  old  dynasties.  This  republican 
constitution  was  at  first  aristocratic;  later,  in  most  states,  democratic^ 
frequently  reaching  the  latter  state  through  the  intervening  suprem- 
acy of  a  Tjrrant  (ji^mfos),  a  name  applied  to  every  one  who  attained 
supreme  power  in  an  iilegal  manner,  and  originally  not  conveying  the 
idea  of  an  arbitrary  or  cruel  government. 

The  democracy  of  antiquity  was  not,  however,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitanls,  but  in  which  the  majop- 
ity  of  the  citizens,  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  the  majority  of  the  population  consisted, 
not  of  citizens,  but  of  slaves.^  Democracies  m  the  modem  sense 
were  almost  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

In  Doric  Sparta  the  population  consisted  of  three  classes,  strictly 
distinct  from  one  another:  1.  Spartiatce  (Siro^mrai,  comprising  Zfioioh 

I  The  Grecian  statements  concerning  the  epoch  of  Homer  di£Fer  almost  five 
hundred  years  from  one  another. 

f  Cf.  Beoker,  CharicUs  (trsoi.),  361;  and  Sohoemann,  AMiwMilAu  qf 
Crwoi,  t  100  lolL  ^ 
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L  e.  those  having  full  rights,  and  ^ofitiovs  i*  e.  those  of  less  means, 
who  could  not  furnish  the  required  coutrihution  to  the  Syssites)  di- 
vided into  three  PhylsB,  each  composed  of  10  Obse  (vfiai);  these  were 
the  Dorian  conquerors,  who  occupied  the  fertile  portions  of  the  La- 
conian  territoij,  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  lowlands  extending 
to  the  sea;  2.  Lacedcemonians  or  Periosd  (irtpioueoi,  i.  e.  they  who  dwell 
round  about),  descendants  of  those  Achseaus  who  had  submitted  to 
the  conquerors  by  treaties.  They  were  free,  but  payed  dues,  as  trib- 
utary property-holders  and  small  land-owners,  and  were  ¥rithout 
political  rights,  but  were,  however,  bound  to  military  service;  3. 
Helots  (from  fTXcwts,  "prisoners"?),  serfs  of  the  state.  They  were 
divided  among  the  Spartiatse  by  lot,  and  tilled  their  lands,  paying  to 
their  lords  a  fixed  portion  of  the  harvest.  The  number  of  the  Pericfci 
was  almost  four  times  that  of  the  Spartiatce,  while  the  number  of  the 
Helots  was,  perhaps,  from  2  to  3  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Pe- 
ricBci. 

820  (?)•    Constitution  and  Laws  of  Lyourerus. 

Lyoorgus  (AvKodpyos)f  according  to  tradition  of  royal  descent,  and 
euardian  of  the  young^  kin?  Chartlaus,  arranged  the  relation  of  the 
Uiree  classes,  as  described  above,  according  to  settled  principles.  His 
code  of  laws  was  for  the  Spartiatee  alone.  The  form  of  eovemment 
was  an  aristocratic  repubhc,  in  spite  of  the  two  hereditary  kings 
(generals,  high  priests,  judges).  Both  kings  must  be  of  the  Heracbd 
race,  one  a  member  of  the  Agidce  (from  Agis^  son  of  Eur3rstheus),  the 
other  of  the  Eurypontidce  (from  Eurypon,  grandson  of  Procles;  see 
p.  48).  The  Council  of  Elders  {ytpovcla,  28  Gerontes,  at  least  60  years 
of  age,  elected  for  life)  under  the  two  king^  as  presiding  officers  had: 
1.  the  previous  discussion  of  everything  that  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
popular  assembly;  2.  jurisdiction  over  capital  crimes.  The  popular 
assembly  (aA(a)>  consisting  of  all  Spartiatse  over  thirty  years  of  age» 
who  had  not  lost  their  political  rights,  had  no  right  of  initiation,  and 
decided  without  debate.  At  a  later  period  the  five  Ephors,  i.  e.  in- 
spectors (for  the  5  wards)  who  had  probably  existed  before  Lycnrgns, 
acquired  great  power  (p.  56). 

Assignment  of  an  hereditary  landed  estate  to  every  Spartan  family, 
which  had  lost  its  possessions  since  the  conquest;  equal  division  of 
the  Helots,  or  slaves  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  these 
lands.  No  new  division  of  all  landed  property.^  (Tradition  makes 
Lycurgus  divide  the  land  into  9000  (4500  ?)  lots  for  the  Spartiate, 
and  30,000  for  the  Perioeci.)  Establishment  of  social  unions  or  com- 
pulsory clubs  (etcnyal)f  whose  members  ate  together,  even  in  time  of 
peace  :  Phiditia  or  Syssitia.  Children  were  brought  up  in  conmion, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  Spartan  warrior-nobles  dwelt  together. 
The  Crypteia  {Kpvxrtla),  an  organized  guard  over  the  Helots  by  young 
Spartans,     No  actual  hunting  of  the  Helots.^ 

776.      First  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  first  year  in  whick 


»  Orote,  ffist.  of  Greece  (Boston,  1851),  II,  393  foil. 
t  Solioemann,  Antiq.  of  Greece^  1. 195. 
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the  name  of  the  Olympian  victor  was  recorded.     (The  first  was 
Coroibus.) 

Olympian  games  (raised  to  greater  importance  since  820,  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  Sparta  ?) ;  Nemean  games  since  573,  in  honor  of  Zeus, 
Isthmean  games  (Poseidon,  since  Si2),  and  Pythian  games  (Apollo,  en- 
larged after  590).     Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  at  the  command  of  tiie  god,  bv  Cretans  (i.  e.  Dcrians) 
from  Cnosus,    Amphictyonies,  societies  for  common  worship  (per- 
formance of  sacrifices),  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Delphic. 
734.     Foundation  of  Syracuae  ^  bj  the  Corinthian  Archias. 
743-724.  (?)    First  Meaaanian  war.     Aristodemus  king  of  the  Mea- 
senians.     Defence  of  Ithome.     Those  Messenians  that  did  not 
emigrate  became  tributary.    A  part  of  the  land  was  confia- 
cated  as  conuuered  territory. 
706.    Foundation  of  Tarentom  by  the  Spartan  Phalanthus, 
645-628.  *    Second  Meaaenian  war.    Aristomines,    Defence  of  Ira 
(JElpa),  for  nine  years.     The  Athenian  bard  Tyrteus  accom- 
panied the  Spartans.  '  After  the  fall  of  Ira  the  greater  part 
of  the  Messenians  fled  to  Sicily;  Zanole,  also,  was  occupied  by 
them,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  name  Meaaana 
before  the  fifth  century.*    The  remaining  Messenians  became 
Helots. 
In  Athena  g^yemment  of  the  nobles  (Eupatridce)  since  the  death 
of  Codrus  (1068  ?^.     The  chief  officers  of  state  were  the  Archona, 
at  first  (1067-753)  chosen  for  life,  from  the  family  of  Codrus  ex- 
clusiYely,  afterwards  (752-683)  elected  for  ten  yeara,  the  first  four 
only  bemg  of  the  family  of  Codrus,  the  rest  taken  from  the  EupO" 
trida  in  general. 

From  682  on  there  were  nine  archona  chosen  every  year,  and 
serring  only  one  year,  taken  from  the  Eupatrida  alone,  and  chosen 
by  them  alone.     These  were:    1.  Archon  Eponymus  (L  e.  he   from 
whom  the  year  is  named),  the  presiding  officer.    2.  BagiUtu,  i.  e. 
king  of  the  sacrifices,  hi^h  priest.    3.  PoUmarchuSf  at  first  leader  of 
the  army,  afterwards,  when  the  military  command  was  entrusted  to 
StraUges  by  turn,  only  superintendent  of  military  affairs;  the  other 
six  were  Theamothela^  judges,  heads  of  the  department  of  justice. 
Cir.  621.     Laws  of  the  Archon  Draco.     No  idteration  of  the  consti- 
tution, only  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  law  relating 
to  debts,  introducing  great  severity,  frequent  use  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  heavy  fines,     ileuce  htter  known  as  the  "  Law  of 
Draco,  written  with  blood." 
624?    Inaorrection  of  Cylon,  who,  with  the  assistance   of  his 
father4n-law  TheagSnes,  tyrant  of  Me?&ra,  seized  the  Acropo- 
lis.   Cylon  was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Archon  Megacles^ 
of  the  family  of  the  Alcmctonida^  and  his  followers  were  put  to 

1  Concerning  the  date  of   the  foundation,  see  Holm,  Guch,  Sicilien^,  L 
181  iqq. 

2  Accordinff  to  Punoker,  (?««cA.  det  AUherth.^  and  Curtios,  I.  240.    Ae> 
tordine  to  the  older  but  very  doubtful  assumption,  68&-e68. 

•  Holm,  Gtick.  SieUieni,  1.  900. 
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death  while  clinging  for  protection  to  the  altars.    On  aoconnt 

of  this  sacrilege  the  Archons  for  the  year  were  banished.     &e« 

ligious  purification  of  Athens  by  EpimenXdes  of  Cnossus. 

Solon,  of  the  family  of  the   Nelids,   gained  ereat  influence  by 

the  recapture  of  Salamis,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  MeganeanSy 

and  through  his  share  in  the 

600-^90.  ^    First  sacred  war  against  Crisa  and  Cirrha^  whose  in- 
habitants had  robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delphi..    The 
Amphyctyonies  destroyed  both  cities  after  a  long  contest ;  the 
inhabitants  were  enslayed  and  their  land  consecrated  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo. 
Growing  dissatisfaction  in  Athens  with  the  goyemment  of  the 
nobility,  and  internal  disorders.     The  citizens  were  diyided  into  three 
mrties:  1.  The  groat  land-owners  of  the  plain  (^ol  U  rod  v«d(ov),  the 
^upatridoi.    2.  The  peasants  of  the  mountainous  distrjpts  (SidMfnoi), 
3.  rhe  inhabitants  of  the  coast  (wdpoKoi),  a  well-to-do  midole  class. 

594.  Solon,  while  Arohon  Eponymus,  being  authorized 
by  a  special  enactment  to  negotiate  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  people,  proposed  and  carried  out  at  first  the 
Seisaohtheia  (i.  e.  the  remoyal  of  burdens),  whereby  debts 
secured  by  mortgage  were  reduced  about  27%  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  standard  of  coinage;  the  Attic  or  Eubaxm 
talent  ^81078.87)  instead  of  the  Aemetan  talent  ($1630.60); 
personal  security  for  debts  was  abcmshed,  and  all  money  fines 
as  yet  unpaid  were  remitted.  Amnesty  for  all  who  haa  been 
depriyed  of  their  political  rights  (Jkrifwi).  Return  of  the 
Alcmseonidse. 

The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Solon  were  established 
for  the  oitizens  (iroXiroi)  only.  Excluded  from  all  political  rights 
were:  1.  The  metcsoi  (fiiroiKoiy  foreigners  not  citizens,  but  liying  in 
Athens  imder  protection  of  the  goyemment),  who  were  regarded 
in  law  as  minors,  and  req^uired  to  be  represented  by  a  patron 
(vpoffrdrris)  who  was  a  citizen,  in  all  legal  transactions.  2.  The 
slaves  (8ovAo<). 

The  two  latter  classes  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  her  most  prosperous  days  the  citizens  of  Athens  may  be  estimated 
at  90,000,  the  metoeci  at  45,000,  the  slayes  at  360,000.  So  that  in 
the  period  of  most  extreme  democracy  the  soyereign  people  formed 
a  small  minority  of  the  population.  ' 

Division  of  all  citizens,  for  purposes  o^  military  seryice  and  the 
exercise  of  political  rights,  into  classes,  according  to  income  receiyed 
from  property  in  land,  no  regard  being  paid  to  moyable  property  of 
any  kind.  Tlie  unit  of  measure  was  the  medimnus  (52.53  liter),  for 
grain  and  vegetables;  the  metretes  (39.39  liter),  for  wine  and  olive 
oil.     The  following  four  classes  were  formed:  — 

1.  Pentakosiomedimnif  men  whose  estates  brought  in  a  minimum  of 
500  medimni  and  metretes. 

1  Accord Infi;  to  Ourtius,  Hist*  of  Greectf  I.  281.    The  date  formerly  soi 
ctpted  was  596-586. 
^  Cf.  flghoamsiin,  Antiq.  of  Grttee^  I.  848,  353. 
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2.  KnigkU  (lm7t\  jrield  of  estates  300-^500  medimnL 

3.  Zeugita  (L  e.  they  who  work  their  land  with  one  span  of  mnles), 
yield  of  estates  at  least  150  medimm. 

4.  Tketetf  comprising  all  who  owned  land  yielding  less  than  150 
medimniy  or  possessed  no  land,  but  were  either  day  laborers  in  the 
coontry,  or  artisans,  sailors,  tradesmen  in  the  city. 

Taxation  consisted  in  the  duty  of  the  citizens,  as  arranged  in  these 
four  classes,  to  systematically  supply  ships,  horses,  and  arms  for  mili- 
tary service.  The  members  of  the  Jirst  three  classes  served  as  hoplite$ 
(^Xrroi),  heavy  armed  fooiHM>ldiers;  members  of  fhejir$t  two  classes 
served  also  in  case  of  need  as  cavalry,  furnishing  their  0¥m  horses, 
while  members  of  ihe  first  class  furnished  ships  for  the  fleet  at  their 
own  expense,  for  which  purpose  they  were  enrolled  in  48  naucrarie; 
the  ihetes  were  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  light-armed  foot,  or 
upon  tiie  fleet,  only  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion.  There  was 
no  other  regular  taxation  of  citizens;  state  officials  served  vrithout 
pay,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  coomionwealth  were  covered  by 
the  yield  of  the  mines,  which  were  state  property,  by  fines,  by  a  poll- 
tax  laid  on  the  metaci,  and  by  the  harbor  dues.  When  extraordinary 
taxes  were  necessary,  they  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  classes 
described  above,  ihe  fourth  class,  however,  being  exempt. 

After  the  time  of  Solon,  the  nine  archons  were  taken  from  the  first 
class;  every  citizen  had  a  vote  in  their  election.  The  council  (iSovA^) 
of  400,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Eupatrida  alone,  was  henceforward 
open  to  all  citizens  of  the^rs^  three  dosses  over  thirty  years  old.  The 
popular  assembly  {iiuc\fi<ria)  consisted  of  all  citizens  over  twenty  years 

The  Areopagus  (from  "Kptios  vJr/oh^  Hill  of  Ares,  or  Mars\  the  an- 
cient court  which  had  jurisdiction  over  murder  and  arson^  and  a  general 
supervision  over  the  entire  administration  of  the  state,  was,  after  this 
time,  composed  of  archons  who  had  retired  from  ofiice.  Legal  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  bv  the  heliasts  (^Xtoora/,  so  called  from  the  halls, 
iiKuua,  where  they  sat),  bodies  having  something  of  the  nature  of  both 
'udTO  and  jury,  and  consisting  of  citizens  over  thirty  vears  old,  chosen 
ly  Uie  thesmothetsB,  out  o£  a  list  of  6000  citizens  wnich  was  formed 
by  lot. 

This  Hmoeratic  constitution  of  Solon  paved  the  way  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy.  In  itself  it  was  essentially  conservative,  since  the 
larger  landeia  estates  were  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
6olon  also  established  a  code  of  laws  for  regulating  the  entire  civil 
life,  which  was  not  completed  until  later. 

Solon  left  Athens  for  ten  years.  Travels  in  eastern  Asia,  Crete, 
and  Egypt.  New  party  divisions  in  Athens.  The  nobles  were  led 
bv  Lycurgus:  the  nuddle  class  by  the  Alcmieonid  MegScles;  the  poorer 
classes  by  Pisistrdtus,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Solon,  who 
had  returned  to  Athens  and  was  now  an  old  man,  constantly  eained 
new  supporters,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  Acropolis. 

1  The  kill  only  was  lo  caUsd  by  the  andsnts.    Tns  court  was  known  §»  1i  h 
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560-627*     PisistratUS  (ncurtorparos),  tyrant  of  Athens. 

Emigration  of  Athenian  nobles,  nnder  Miltiades  the  dder,  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  Solon  left  Athens  again  and  went  to  Asi& 
Minor.  Conversation  with  CrcBsus  in  Sardes  (see  p.  26).  He  die<l 
(559)  at  Soli,  in  Cyprus  (?), 

PisistratUS  ruled  in  Athens  nnder  the  forms  of  the  Solonian  consti* 
tution,  fchich  he  did  not  revoke.  He  managed  that  the  people  should 
always  choose  archons  who  suited  him.  Driven  out  by  a  coalition 
of  the  nobles  and  the  moderates,  559,  he  returned  five  years  later 
(554).  A  second  time  exiled  in  552,  he  again  regained  his  power 
after  eleven  years  absence,  and  ruled  without  further  interrup- 
tion from  541  to  527.  New  emigration  of  noble  families,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Alcmceonidcc,  Pisistratus  conducted  his  government 
until  his  death,  with  mildness  and  wisdom,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his 
son, 

627-510.     Hipplas  ('Iinr/ai),  nnder  whom 

519.  PlaUECB  seceded  from  the  Boeotian  League  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  Boeotians  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians.  Hippias  conducted  the  government  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  father,  until  his  brother,  Hipparchus,  was  murdered 
by  Uarmodius  (^'Ap/i69ios^  and  AristogUon  CApurroytlroty^  in  514. 
(See  Thucydides,  YI.  54-59,  where  ne  criticises  the  traditional 
tale  of  Harmodlus  and  Anstogiton.)  Hippias  took  a  cruel 
revenge,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  exiled  nobles  (Clis- 
thenes  at  the  head  of  the  AlcmceonidcB)  in  connection  with  a 
Spartan  army  under  Cleom^nes,  He  took  refuge  with  Darius, 
king  of  Persia. 

509*  Hefonns  of  CHsthenes  (EAcur^en;^),  son  of  Mega- 
cles,  grandson  of  CHsthenes,  of  Sicyon. 

This  was  not  only  a  change  in  the  constitution,  but  a  social  reform 
as  well.  The  constitution  of  Solon  was  not,  however,  repealed,  but 
only  further  developed  in  a  democratic  manner,  without  as  yet  intro- 
ducing equal  political  rights  of  all  citizens.  The  Solonian  arrange- 
ment of  classes  for  purposes  of  taxation  remained;  the  archonship 
was  as  before  restricted  to  the  firs|^  class,  and  membership  of  the 
council  to  the  first  three  classes. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  now  indebted  to  the  Alo- 
mseonidte,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  the  four  old  Athenian 
tribes  (ipvKal),  Geleontes,  Hoplites,  Argddeis,  JEgicoreis  (p,  45),  which 
Solon  Imd  leit  in  existence,  were  set  aside,  and  there  were  substituted 
for  them  ten  new  tribes,  which  were  political  and  religious  unions. 
These  new  tribes  did  not  form  connected  territorial  divisions.^ 
Each  tribe  consisted  of  ten  demeSf  or  local  communities,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  contiguous,  but  were  scattered  about  the  country  and 
interspersed  with  demes  belonging  to  other  tribes.  In  all  there  were  100 
demes,  later  174.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  break  up  the 
local  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  old  patri- 
archal condition  of  things,  whereby  only  nobles  and  large  land-owneif 

\    I  Dunoker,  lY.  454;  Hahnemann,  AaUiq,  qf  Ortece,  I.  869* 
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ecmld  hold  the  position  of  demarch  (B^^iopx^f)'  ^  presiding  officer  of 
a  community. 

Henceforward  ererj  two  demes  formed  a  naucrary,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  fit  out  and  man  a  trireme  (a  yessel  with  three  hanks  of 
oars^ ;  whereas  the  old  division  of  Attica,  made  in  682,  into  48  fuiu- 
cronev,  had  been  based  on  the  old  poliHahrelioioiu  division  into  tribes 
and  pkratriet.  These  phrtUries  {^parpUui  12),  the  subdivisions  of  the  old 
tribes  (^vXo/),  were  untouched  bj  the  reform  of  Clisthenes,  but  they 
were  reducoa  to  the  condition  of  religious  corporations  for  keeping 
lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  but  witnout  political  impor- 
tance. 

The  eouncil  (BovXi)  was  increased  from  400  to  500  members,  fifty 
for  each  tribe;  and  each  of  these  sets  of  fifty  presided  in  the  couned 
for  the  tenth  part  of  a  year  (^prytctny,  vpvroi^fta);  the  members  of 
these  presiding  committees  of  firty  were  called  prytanies.  Instead  of 
four  popular  assemblies  in  a  year,  as  formerly,  ten  were  held  hence- 
forward. 

G06w    The  Athenian  nobility,  headed  by  Isagdhu,  with  the  help  of 
a  Spartan  army  under  Cleomenes,  brought  about  a  short  re- 
action.   Clisthenes  fled;  the  Acropolis  was  delivered  to  tho 
Spartans  by  a  treacherous  archon.    A  revolt  of  the  Athenian 
populace  compelled  CleomfaieB  to  make  a  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation :  withdrawal  of  the  Spartans  without  arms,  and  sur- 
render of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.    The  latter  were  put 
to  death,  and  Clisthgnes  was  recalled. 
606.    An  expedition  of  the  Spartans  aeainst  Athens  under  their  kings, 
Cleomgnes  and  Demerfttus,  at  uie  head  of  their  Peloponnesian 
allies,  was  broken  up  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Spartan  kings. 
The  allies  of  the  Spartans,  the  Bceotians  and  the  Chalcidians 
from  EubceOy  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians.     The  latter  con- 
quered a  part  of  Eubcea,  and  apportioned  4000  peasant  holdings 
among  Attic  farmers,  who  retained  their  Athenian  citizenship. 
The  Athenian  democracy  derived  an  accession  of  strength  from  a 
reduction  in  the  powers  of  the  archons.    The  place  of  holding  the 
popular  assembly  was  changed  from  the  market-place  (dyopcC),  vrnere, 
according  to  a  custom  sanctified  by  its  antiquity,  the  first  archon 
presided,  to  the  rocky  hill  of  the  I^yx ;  and  the  duty  of  presiding 
m  the  popular  assembly  and  in  the  council  was  fixed  upon  an  ofii- 
oer  (^htiffrdnif),  who  was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  prytanyf  for  the  time 
being,  and  who  was  changed  every  dav.    This  officer  also  held  the 
keys  of  the  Acropolis  and  ot  the  archives.     It  is  uncertain  how  far 
Chsth&iefl  had  introduced  the  use  of  the  lot,  in  selecting  state  offi- 
cials (of  course,  only  from  the  numbers  of  qualified  candidates). 
Election  of  ten  Strateffi,  one  from  each  tribe,  each  of  whom  had  by 
turns  the  chief  oommand  of  the  army,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
trchon  polemarohus.    The  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
thesmothetcB  to  the  heliasts,  which  haa  been  introduced  before  Solon 
for  certain  cases,  was  now  extended  to  all  cases.     Establishment  of 
the  oatracism  (^6arp€ucifffi6s,  used  until  417^,  i.  e.  the  power  of  the 
lovereign  popular  assembly  to  decree^  by  means  of  a  aecrei  Wki^ 
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with  bits  orpotter^  (6eTp€uta),  the  banishnieiit  of  any  dtisen  who  en- 
dangered  the  pubhc  liberty,  without  process  of  law.^ 

In  Peloponneacs,  dunng  this  period  of  internal  deTelopment  at 
Athens,  Sparta  had  become  the  first  power.  Soon  after  the  first 
Messenian  war,  an  essential  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Ephoit 
had  taken  place  (under  kine  Theopompus).  About  560,  another  re- 
form had  been  accomplished  by  the  Geront  CkUon,  with  the  aid  and 
religious  consecration  of  Epmenides  of  Cnonvu,  which  completed  the 
•ristocratio  form  <xf  government  at  Sparta,  and  gave  increased  strength 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  Dehors  received  an  extraardinary  &- 
mplinary  power  over  every  individual,  not  excepting  even  the  Idnss. 
The  power  of  the  latter  gradually  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  After  wo 
victory  at  Tkyria  (549^,  the  power  of  Ar^,  which  in  the  seventh 
oentu^  had  again  attained,  under  King  Phidon,  a  transient  increase, 
was  broken,  and  the  Argive  league  was  dissolved.  The  Spartan 
state,  which  was  everywhere  the  opponent  of  tyranny  and  Uie  pro- 
tector of  republican-aristocratic  governments,  became  the  leader  of 
a  league  of  the  Pelaponnesian  itateif  and  claimed  the  Hegemony  orer 
all  the  H^lffn^ff  ^^pt^tr^nf^ 

THIKD  PERIOD. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Battle  of  ChsBronea.    500--338L 

500-449.    Persian  wars. 

600-4d4.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  against  the  Persians  (p.  28). 
The  assistance  rendered  them  by  Athens  and  Eretria  was  the 
immediate  oaose  of  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  sabjngate 
European  Greece. 

493^79.    Attack  of  the  Persians  upon  the  Greeks. 

493  (492  ?).  First  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece, 
under  Mardonius. 

The  land  force  subdued  the  coast  of  Thrace;  the  fleet  conquered 
the  island  of  Thasas,  Alexander^  king  of  Macedonia,  submitted  volun- 
tarily. The  Persian  armv,  surprised  by  a  Thracian  tribe,  suffered 
great  loss;  the  fleet  was  for  the  most  put  destroved  by  a  storm  off 
the  promontory  of  Athos,    Mardonius  thereupon  decided  to  return. 

Construction  of  citadels  on  the  Thracian  coast  to  serve  as  points 
of  support  in  future  campaigns  :  Byzantium^  Sestos,  Abdir€h  received 
Persian  garrisons. 

491.  The  Persian  heralds,  who  required  signs  of  submission  (water 
and  earth),  were  sacrilegiously  murdered  at  Sparta  and  Athens 
The  Cydades  and  JEgina  promised  submission  to  Persia.  The 
Athenians  received  from  the  Spartans  ^ginetan  hostages. 

490.    Second  expedition  of  the  Persia.ns  against  Greece,  nn* 

1  The  A«trac!nn  wm  In  no  ^enM  a  sentence  or  a  juridical  dsdaion^  but  I 
purely  political  act  of  the  highest  power  in  the  itata. 
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der  Artaphemes  (the  youn^  nephew  of  Darius)  and  an 
older  general,  the  Mode  Datis. 

A  fleet  of  600  triremes  and  the  same  number  of  transports,  with 
100,000  in&ntry  and  10,000  cavalry  on  board,  crossed  the  ^gean  sea. 
After  destroying  the  city  of  Naxos,  the  Persians  landed  in  Eubacu 
The  city  of  Eretria  was  stormed,  and  taken  by  treachery  ;  those  of 
the  inhMittants  who  were  not  pot  to  death  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
the  great  king  at  Susa.  By  tne  advice  of  Hipjnca  (p.  64^  the  Per- 
sians landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  and  encamped  in  tne  vicinity 
id  MariUhon, 

At  Athens  the  entire  military  power  of  the  city  (9>-10,000  Hop- 
htes)^  was  called  to  arms  under  the  ten  Strategi  of  the  ten  tribes, 
among  whom  were  AristUies,  ThemisidcUs,  and  Mlltiadea  Tthe 
younger),  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  Chersonese.  The  Athenians 
crossed  (he  Brilessus  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Persians;  they  en- 
camped in  face  of  the  enemy  for  nine  days  in  a  position  strengthened 
by  entrenchments,  and  whence  they  covered  the  road  to  Athens.  Re- 
inforced by  1000  Platasans,  they  attacked  the  Persians  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  sought  from 
Sparta.  It  is  probable  that  the  Persians  had  at  this  time  eniDarked  a 
portion  of  their  army,  especially  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
second  landing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens.  Alter 
hard  fighting  the  Athenians  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 

490.   12  September.    Battle  of  Marathon, 
under  Uie  leadership  of  Mlltiadea. 

The  plan  of  the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens  from  the  sea  was 
prevented  by  a  forced  march  of  the  army  back  to  the  city.    The  Per- 
sian fleet  returned  to  Asia  Minor.    Hippias  died  in  Lem^os. 
189.    ni-considered  and  unsuccessful  attack  of  Miltifides,  who  had 
been  clothed  with  unrestricted  power  as  military  commander, 
upon  Paras.    Miltifides,  on  his  return  to  Athens  wounded,  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  complaint  of  Xanthippus,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  the  costs  of  the  expedition,  amounting  to  fifty 
talents,  which  sum  was  paid  by  his  son  Ctmon,  after  Uie  death 
of  his  father. 

Ariatidea  and  Themiatoolea  were  now  the  leading  statesmen  at 
Athena.  The  latter  devoted  special  attention  to  inoreaae  and  im- 
prowement  of  the  fleet,  the  necessity  of  which  was  proved  to  the 
Athenians  by  an  unsuccessful  war  with  ^ginay  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  and  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  hire  ships  from  tbe 
Corinthians.*  On  the  motion  of  Themistocles,  the  income  from  the 
silver  works  at  Laurium  were  spent  upon  the  fleet,  and  20  triremes 
were  built  every  year. 

483*  As  the  growing  rivalry  between  Aristides  and  Themistdcles 
endangered  the  commonweal,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  council 
the  assembly  decided  between  the  two  men  by  the  ostracism 
Tp.  55).  Anstides  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  exile  from 
Athens  by  more  than  6000^  votes. 

1  Dunoker,  QeKk.d,AUerthum,  IT.  673.   OurttuSi  Eiti,  of  Greece,  U.  %IA^ 
*  Cnrtlaa,  HitL  tif  Grsect,  U.  962, 
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Themistdcles  nrging  the  fortification  of  Firteiu,  a  strong  wall  was 
tmilt,  the  foundations  of  which  are  yet  visible,  which  also  enclosed 
the  small  harbors  of  Munychia  and  Zea  on  the  southeast  of  Pineu& 
Radical  reform  of  the  naval  department.  The  naucraries  (p.  66)9 
which  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  all  the  ships  needed  by  the  state, 
since  the  year  500  B.  c,  were  dissolved,  and  their  place  supplied  bj 
a  new  arrangement  known  as  the  trierarchies.  The  building  of  ships 
and  the  supply  of  the  more  essential  portions  of  their  equipment  were 
undertaken  by  the  state;  the  completion  of  the  equipment,  the  repain, 
and  the  supplies  of  the  crew,  during  service,  of  one  ship  was  assigned 
as  a  service  due  the  state  (^KuTovpyta)  to  one  well-to-do  citizen,  who 
in  return  was  appointed  trierarch,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ship.  Whereas  m  the  naucraries  the  expenses  of  the  ships  had 
fallen  exclusively  upon  the  PerUakosiomedvnni  (i.  e.  the  large  land- 
owners, p.  52),  all  citizens,  whether  land-owners  or  not,  whose  property 
exceeded  a  certain  standard  could  be  called  upon  for  this  porpose, 
and  toere  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  trierarchy,^ 

481--480.  Third  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece^ 
under  Xerxes. 

This  expedition,  planned  by  Darius,  was  carried  out  by  his  son 
Xerxes,  after  extensive  preparations.  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippias, 
and  Demarfitus,  the  deposed  king  of  Sparta,  accompanied  Xerxes  on 
the  expedition. 

Construction  of  a  canal  at  Acanthus  by  the  force  on  the  fleet 
and  the  subject  ThracianSy  to  avoid  the  storms  about  Mt.  Athos. 
Bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  between  Sistos  and  Abydos,  built  by 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  laborers.  Erection  of  large  »"ag»ff1nft^  in 
Asia  Minor  and  on  the  coast  of  Thracia. 

481.    The  troops  from  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  empire 
assembled  at  CritaUa  in  Cappadocia,  whence  they  were  con- 
ducted to  Sardes  by  the  king  in  person. 
480.    In  the  spring  departure  from  Sardes  (about  900,000  men). 
March   through  Mysia,    Passage  of  the  Hellespont,  lasting 
seven  days.     March  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.     Passage 
of  the  fleet  (more  than  1300  triremes,  among  which  were  over 
400  Grecian  ships  from   Asia  Minor)  through  the  canal  at 
Acanthus, 
After  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  plan  of  defending  the  pass  of 
Tempef  the  Persian  army  traversed  Thessaly  without  opposition.    Not 
only  the  ThesscUians,  but  also  the  Bceotian  cities,  with  tne  exception  of 
Platcea  and  ThespicBy  sent  the  king  symbols  of  submission. 

480.  Joly*  Battie  of  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  at  Ther* 
mopylsB  (i.  e.  warm  gates,  a  pass  at  the  foot  of  Calli- 
drdmus,  near  hot  springs)  against  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

The  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopjrbe, 
with  about  6000  Hoplites,  among  whom  were  300  Spartiatce,  and 
1000  Lacedaemonian  Peruxci,  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 

1  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians  (Lamb'8  trans.),  859,  806-7ib 
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Persuuu,  while  1000  Phocians  goarded  the  footpath  over  (Eta.  The 
Persians,  guided  over  this  path  by  the  traitor  Ephialtes,  drove  back 
the  Phocians  and  attacked  the  Grecian  army  in  the  rear.  Leonldaa 
ocdeied  the  Perioeci  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  retire,  and  died 
a  heroic  death  with  his  300  Spardatse  and  700  Thespians,  who  re- 
fused to  leave  him.  The  ThebanSf  who  had  fought  under  Leonldas 
against  their  will,  laid  down  their  arms;  part  of  them  were  cut  down: 
part  branded,  at  the  king's  command,  and  sent  back  to  Thebes.  At 
the  same  time 

480-     Indecisive   searflght   at  Artemisium, 

a  promontory  and  temple  at  the  northern  point  of  Eubcea, 
Daring  the  first  day  about  ^80  Grecian  ships,  under  conduct  of  the 
Spartan  EurybiddeSf  fought  against  the  Persian  fleet,  under  AchcB^ 
mSna^  which  was  weakened  through  losses  by  storms,  and  the  dis- 
patch of  200  ships  around  the  southern  end  of  Euboea.  Night  put  an 
end  to  the  indecisive  battle.  Loss  of  the  200  Persian  ships  which 
were  sent  around  Eubosa. 

On  the  second  day  the  Grecian  fleet,  reinforced  by  53  triremes, 
had  a  victorious  contest  with  Ciiician  ships. 

On  the  third  day,  also,  the  battle  remained  undecided,  although 
the  Persians  attacked  with  their  whole  fleet. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  pass  of  ThermopjflsB, 
the  Grecian  fleet  hastened  to  the  Gulf  of  Saldmis,  The  Pelopon- 
oesian  army,  having  established  itself  on  the  isthmus,  began  the  con- 
itruction  of  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  coming  to  the  as- 
Bstance  of  the  Athenians. 

Xerxes  traversed  central  Greece,  without  meeting  with  resistance. 
Locrians  and  Dorians  submitted.  He  ravaged  the  land  of  the  PhO' 
dans,  the  detachment  sent  to  Delphi  was,  however,  driven  back,  with 
the  help  of  a  thunderstorm.  Bceotia  was  treated  as  a  friendly  coun- 
try.    Thespia  and  PlatcecB  alone  were  destroyed. 

The  Athenians  abandoned  their  city,  leaving  only  a.  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis.  The  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  being  incomplete,  the 
fleet  conveyed  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  personal 
effects,  to  Saldmis,  jEgina,  and  Argolis,  in  which  latter  place  the 
Athenian  children  were  provided  with  schooling  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants.  Return  of  the  exiles  permitted.  Xerxes  entered 
the  city,  the  Acropolis  was  taken  by  storm,  the  temples  thereupon 
and  the  city  burned  to  the  ground. 

480-     20  Sept    Naval  battle  of  Salamis. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  now  united  and  strongly  reinforced  (378  tri- 
remes, 7  fifty-oared  vessels),  was  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Boxybiades.  The  Grecians,  being  through  the  contrivance  of  the 
strategus  ThemistScles,  surrounded  hy  the  enemy  and  forced  to  fight, 
w<ui  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persian  fleet,  which  still  numbered 
750  (?)  vessels.  The  island  of  PsyttcUea,  which  the  Persians  had  oc- 
tapied,  was  recaptured  by  AristXdes,  who  had  hastened  from  ^giua  to 
take  mui  in  the  combat.  The  Greeks  lost  40,  the  Persians  200,  ships. 
Hm  Peniaa  fleet  anchored  in  the  bigr  of  PkaUrcn.    ReUeat«  tmI 
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flight,  of  Xerxes.    Mardanius  was  left  in  TAeno/y  with  the  hest  part 

of  the  army  (260,000  men). 

460.  Nov.    Xerxes,  after  sufferinf  fpeeai  loss  through  drought  and 

lack  of  provisions,  reached  the   Hellespont,  where  he  found 

the   fleet,  which  transported  the   army,  the  bridge   having 

been  carried  away  by  storms. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Persians,  as  Themis- 

tdcles  wished,  laid  unsuccessful  siege  to  the  city  of  Androa.    The 

Athenians  returned  to  their  city,  and  at  onoe  began  its  reconstmction. 

479.     Fourth  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece. 

After  Mardonioa  had  in  vain  offered  the  Athenians,  through 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  a  separate  peace  with  recognition  of  their 
independence,  he  entered  Attica  and  advanced  on  Auiens,  strength- 
ened by  a  reinforcement  imder  Artahdzus^  and  by  contingents  from 
his  allies  in  northern  Greece,  ThessalianSf  BceottatUf  a  part  of  the 
Phocians,  and  the  Argives.  The  Athenians,  being  a  secona  time  faith- 
lessly left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Spartans,  retired  again  to  Salamis. 
Whatever  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  city,  the  Persians  destroyed. 
Finally  the  whole  Peloponnesian  force  of  30,000  hoplites  and  twice 
as  many  lieht-armed  troops  having  crossed  the  isthmus,  Mardonim 
retired,  and  took  up  a  favorable  position  in  Boeotia  on  the  ilsteta. 
More  than  10,000  Atheniafis,  Platceans,  and  Thespians  joined  the  Hel- 
lenic army.  Pausaniaa  was  the  leader  of  the  Spartans  and  of  the 
whole  force.  He  commanded  the  most  imposing  army  that  Hellas 
had  ever  seen.    The  Hellenes,  however,  had  no  cavalry. 

479.    Sept    Battle  of  Plataeae. 

After  lon^  delay  and  much  marching  back  and  forth,  Panaaniaa, 
who  had  twice  entrusted  the  most  dangerous  positions  to  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  command  of  Aristides,  decided  to  retreat  without 
offering  battle;  being,  however,  attacked  by  Mardonius  and  com- 
pelled to  defend  himself,  he  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  Pelo- 
Sonnesians,  and,  being  well  supported  by  the  Athenians,  gained  a 
ecisive  victory.  Mardonius  felL  Rout  of  the  Persians;  their 
camp  captured  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Grecian  army  advanced  before  Thebes;  the  leaders  of  the  Per- 
sian party  were  given  up,  and  executed  on  the  isthmus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Mardonius  a  Grecian, 
fleet  under  the  Spartan  king,  Leotyckfdas,  —  Xanthippus  commanding 
the  Athenians  under  him,  —  had  been  dispatched  to  patrol  the  ^gean 
Sea.  At  the  call  of  the  Samians  the  fleet  sailed  for  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  the  offensive  against  the  Persians. 

479-449.  Offensive  war  of  the  GxeoiaiZis  against  the  Persians. 
The  Persian  admiral,  Mardontes^  distrusting  the  Greeks  of' 
Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  liis  fleet,  did  not  venture  to  accept 
the  naval  battle  offered  him  near  Samos.  He  beached  his 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  MycdU^  opposite  Samoa,  and  en- 
trenched himself.  The  Grecian  marines  landed,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  Persians  in  the 
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479.    Battle  of  Myoale 

(on  the  day  of  the  hattle  of  Platsn  ?),  captnred  the  camp  and 
bnmed  the  Persian  ships.     Several  of  the  island  cities,  par- 
ticularly Somas,  Lesbos,  and  Chios,  and  afterwards  the  Grecian 
coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  joined  the  Hellenic  league.    The 
Peloponnesians  returned  home:  the  Athenians  and  lonians  con- 
quered Sistos  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Athens,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Peloponnesians,  was  surrounded  with  strong  walla. 
(Stratagem  of  Themistdcles.)     Completion  of  the  fortification  of 
rii«Qs,  where  a  lar^e  city  grew  up. 

478  (?).     Reform  of  Aristmes,  from  which  dates  the  real  supremacy 

of  the  democracy  in  Athens.   The  state  offices  y^vi^  opened 

to  all  four  clasaea  alike  (p.  53). 

Under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  the  united  fleet  of  Peloponne- 

nans,  Athenians,  and  Ionic  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  conquered  Byaan- 

tinm,  and  acquired  a  rich  booty.     The  overbearing  demeanor  of 

PauMfiuu  toward  the  other  members  of  the  lea^e,  and  the  winning 

manner  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  ArisOdes  and  Ctman,  brought  it  about 

that  after  the  recall  of  Pausanias  by  the  Ephors 

477(?).  The  Hegemony  (chief  conduct  of  the  war)  was 
transferred  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  and  a  Hellenio  oon- 
federacy  (symmachy)  was  formed,  the  political  head  of 
'which  was  Athens,  and  whose  religious  centre  was  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Delas,  where  the  treasury  of  the 
league  was  also  established.  The  smaller  states  contrib- 
ute money  otUj/,  instead  of  furnishing  contingents  of  ships. 

Rivalry  between  ThemisUkles  and  Cimon,  The  supporters  of  the 
latter  procured  the  ostracism  of  Themist5cles.  He  retired  to  Argos, 
While  there  suspicion  attached  to  him  of  being  implicated  in  the 
treasonable  intrigues  of  Pausanias,  The  latter,  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  Ephors,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
bparta,  and  there  died  of  starvation  (467  ?).  Themistocles,  driven 
from  Argoe,  went  to  Corcyra,  thence  to  Epirus,  and  finally  to  Stisa, 
where  he  offered  the  Persian  monarch  his  services  against  his  native 
land.  Artaxerxes  I.  (p.  28)  gave  him  a  princely  domain  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died  (460). 

After  the  retirement  of  Aristides  from  political  life,  and  his  death, 
which  occurred  soon  after  ^467  ?),  Cimon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth.  He  began  the  construction  of  the  two  long 
walls  (rii  omikti),  one  of  which  connected  the  city  with  Pineus,  and  the 
other  with  Phaleron.^ 

Cimon,  the  victorious  leader  of  the  fleet  of  the  leagfue,  captured 
those  places  on  the  Thracian  coast  which  were  still  occupied  bv  the 
Persians  (Ey^9  469) ;  chastised  the  pirates  of  Scyra,  and  carried  the 
bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens;  captured  Naxos,  which  had  revolted 

1  Onoken  (Athen  u,  BtUat,  I.  72)  holds  that  the  waUs  were  began  daring 
the  banishment  of  Cimon;  k>  also  Ad.  Bohmidt,  Das  perikUisck€  Ztitnliw^ 
L  9>1,  who,  however,  places  the  banisiiiDeot  of  GJmon  in  46L 
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from  the  league,  and  now  lost  its  independence,  as  punishment  (467)| 
defeated  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Persians  in  the 

466.    Battle  of  the  EmTznedon, 

in  Pamphjlia.    Cimon  conqaered  the  Chersonese  and  ponished 
the  island  of  Tkasos,  which  nad  seceded  from  the  confederacy. 
464.    £arth(^uakes  in  Sparta;  insurrection  of  the  Laconian  helots, 
a  portion  of  whom  joined  the  Messenian  helots  and  occupied 
ItAGme. 

464-456.    Third  Meseenian  war, 

in  which  the  Spartans  were  forced  to  implore  the  help  of 

Athens,  which  was  furnished  at  the  instance  of  Cimon,  but  was 

afterwards  sent  back  by  the  suspicious  Spartans  (461V     The 

Athenians,  offended,  allied  themselves  with  the  ArgweSf  the 

principal  enemies  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  Athens,  rivalry  between  Cimon,  head  of  the  aristocratic  party, 

and  PertdeSf  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  leader  of  the  democracy.     The 

latter  party  succeeded  in  establishing  the  payment  of  citizens  serving 

in  the  army,  or  as  judges,  and  the  bestowu  of  alms  of  the  state  upon 

tiie  poor  at  festivals  out  of  the  public  treasury.    The  beginning  of 

the  decline  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  Athenians  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel  In&ros  (p.  28^  against 
the  Persians.  The  expedition  came  to  an  unfortunate  end,  tne  Athe- 
nian army  being  surrounded  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  and 
compelled  to  surrender. 

460.    The  law  of  EphiaUes  took  from  the  court  of  Areopagus  the  cen- 
sorship over  the  state,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  it  by  Solon 
(p.  53;,  and  limited  its  sphere  of  action  to  its  judicial  powers. 
459.    After  this  democratic  victory  Cimon  was  banished  from  Athens 
by  ostracism. 
About  this  time  (between  460  and  454),  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
federacy was  transferred  from  Deloa  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athena. 
The  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  league  thereby  acquired  the 
character  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Athenians.    The  confederates  be- 
came for  the  most  part  subjects  of  Athens,  which  became  the  capital 
of  a  great  coast  and  island  empire.^ 

459.  Megftra,  threatened  by  Corinth,  iEgina  and  Epidaurus,  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  who  connected 
Megftra  with  its  port,  Nvtcea,  by  long  walls. 
458.  The  Athenians,  after  suffering  a  defeat  in  Arg51is,  gained  two 
battles  at  sea  over  the  allied  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
^ginetans;  blockaded  ^gina,  and  energeti^edly  defended  Meg- 
ftra. Hiis  great  development  of  power,  on  the  part  of  Athens^ 
caused  a 

457-445.    Wcur  of  the  Spartans  and  Bceotians  against 

Athens. 

A  Spartan  army  under  NicomedeSy  the  guardian  of  the  young  king^ 
Plistoanaz,  had  been  sent  to  Central  Greece  to  protect  the  I>oriaa 

1  Ourtiua,  Hid.  (^  Orttct^  II.  878. 
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tetrapolis  ftndnst  the  attacks  of  the  Phocians,  who  were  compelled 
to  give  up  their  conquests.  The  Spartan  army,  cut  off  from  a  return 
oyer  the  isthmus  by  the  Athenians,  retired  to  Bosotia,  where  it  assisted 
the  Boeotians  against  Athens. 

457.    Battle  of  Tanmgra,  a  Spartan  victory,  which  they  neglected 
to  utilize.     They  concluded  an  armistice  with  Athens  and  re- 
turned to  Sparta. 
Very  soon  the   Athenians  again  invaded  Bceotia,  defeated  the 
Thebans  at  CEnophyta  (456),  and  replaced  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ments in  most  cities  by  democratic,  which  were  friendly  towards 
Athens.      The   Fhocians  and    Opuntian    Locrians    joined    Athens, 
ffigina  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  after  a  long  siege, 
nive  up  its  ships  of  war,  and  became  tributary  (456).    The  Athenians 
kid  waste  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  conveyed  the  Messenians,  whom 
the  Spartans  had  granted  a  free  departure  from  Ithdme,  to  Naupactus 
(p.  4ld)i  where  Uiey  formed  a  settlement.     Reconciliation  between 
rericles  and  Cimou;  the  latter  recalled  after  an  exile  of  nearly  five 
years  (454).     The  influence  of  Cimon  brought  about  an 
451  (?).    Armiatice  between  Athena  and  Sparta  for  five  years,  and 
a  new  naval  expedition  against  the  Persians.    Cimon  conducted 
200  ships  to  Cyprus.    He  died  durine  the  siege  of  Citium, 
After  lus  death  his  fleet  gained  a  bruliant  victory  over  the 
Persian  (i.  e.  Phcenician,  Cmcian)  fleet,  and  the  hostile  troops 
on  the  land  in  the  double 

449.    Battle  of  Salamis  (SaXa/us)  in  Cyprus. 

New  part^  struggles  in  the  Bceotian  cities.  The  aristocrats,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  returned;  the  Athenians,  ciedled 
to  the  assistance  of  the  democrats,  were  defeated  at  Coronea  (447). 
The  old  aristocratic  constitutions  were  ^restored,  not  only  in  Bceotia 
bat  also  in  Locris,  Pkocis^  and  Megdra^  which  became  free  from 
the  supremacy  of  Athens.  After  the  expiration  of  the  five  years' 
armistice  the  Spartans  sent  an  army  under  their  young  king,  Plis- 
toanaz,  to  Attica,  in  order  to  assist  the  Eubceans  in  a  revolt  against 
the  Athenians.  Pericles  bribed  the  advisers  of  the  young  king 
And  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  army;  then  hastenmg  Iwck  to 
Eabcea  with  an  Athenian  army,  he  subdued  the  island  anew  (446). 
Second  assignment  of  Euboean  lands  to  Athenian  citizens. 

445.     Thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     By 

this  peace,  or  more  properly  armistice,  the  Peloponneaian 

and  Athenian  leagues  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  two 

distinct  and  independent  oonfederacies. 

About  this  time,  or  at  least  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  negotiations 

for  peace  were  opened  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  an  Athenian 

emhaasy  under  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa.     No  formal  peace,  however, 

was  concluded,  but  peaceable  intercourse  under  a  tacit  recog^iition  of 

existing  political  relations  gradually  took  tbe  place  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  Athenians  gave  up  Cyprus  and  sent  the   Eg^'ptian  rebels  no 

further  aid.     They  continued  to  control   the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the 

Grecian  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor  were  mostly  their  allies  or  sub- 

lects,  —  in  any  case,  practically  free  from  the  Persian  aceptx^,    T\)a 
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so-called  peace  of  Gimon,  wherein  the  king  of  Persiit  is  said  to  have 

fonually  acknowledged  the  independence  of   the  Greeks   of  Asia 

Minor,  and  promised  to  send  no  more  ships  of  war  into  the  JSgean, 

would  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  a  later  time.^ 

444.    At  Athens  Thucydldes  (the  son  of  MelasiaSf  not  the  historian 

of  the   same   name),  became  the   leader  of  the   aristocratio 

party.     His  party  attempted  to  secure  the  ostracism  of  Peri' 

cles,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 

Thucydldes  was  banished. 

444-429.     Athens  under  the  administration  of  PerioleSy 

who,  although  never  archon,  conducted  the  government  of  the 
city  by  his  influence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  his  official  capac- 
ity as  strategus,  as  superintendent  oi  the  finances  (Tamicu  or 
Epimeletes),  and  as  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and 
other  public  works. 
440-439.     Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Samos, 

443.     Foundation  of  Thurii  m  Southern  Italy  on  the  ruins  of  SybSris. 
437.    Foundation  of  Ampkipdlis  on  the  Strymon.     Completion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Athens  by  the  construction  of  a  third  long  waU^ 
parallel  with  the  first  leading  to  the  Piraeus  (p.  61).     Mag- 
nificent buildings,  especially  on  the  Acropolis:  the  Hall  of&e 
Caryatides  in  the  Erechtheion,  the  PropyloBaf  the  ParihenOHy  or 
Hecatompedonf  the  bronze  statue  of  Athena  PromachoSf  a  co- 
lossal figure  over  50  feet  high. 
Bv  the  Age  of  Pericles  is  commonly  understood  the  whole  time 
of  his  political  activity  (4C5-429),  or  even  the  entire  period  from  the 
Persian  expeditions  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.     This  was  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Athens,  not  only  in  its  political 

Sower,  its  trade  and  conmierce,  but  in  art  and  literature.  The  tragio 
ramatists:  iBschylus,  526-455;  Bophoclee,  496-405;  Euripides, 
480-406;  later  the  comic  dramatist,  Ariatophanee  466  (?)-380? 
The  historians:  Herodotoa  of  Halicuruassus,  484-424?;  Thuoy- 
dides,  470-400  ?  The  sculptor:  Phidiaa;  the  architects  lotinus, 
Calliorates,  and  Mnesicles ;  the  painter  Polygnotus.  The  phi- 
losophers, Booratea,  469-399,  Zeno  of  £lea,  Anaxagoraa,  Prota- 
goras.   Aspaaia  of  Miletus. 

431-404.  PELOPONNESIAN  "WAR. 

Causes:  Envy  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  at  the  power  of  Athens, 
the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  discontent  of  those  of  their 
allies  who  had  been  reduced  to  subjects. 

Immediate  causes:  1.  The  interference  of  Athens  in  the  war 
between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  (435-432),  which  had  broken  out  con- 
cerning Epidamnus  (afterwards  Dyrrhackium)  in  Illyria,  a  colony  of 
Corcyra.  The  democrats  of  Epidamnus,  hard  pressed  by  the  enled 
nobles  in  alliance  with  lUyrian  barbarians,  implored  aid  from  their 
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mother  city  Corcyra  in  Tain,  Imt  obtained  help  from  Corinth^  the 
mother  city  of  Corcyra.  Enraged  at  this,  the  Corcyneans  took  sides 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Epidamnns,  defeated  the  Corinthians  at 
Actium  C434),  and  captured  Epidamnns.  Corinth  and  Corcyra  vied 
with  one  another  for  nelp  from  Athens.  The  Athenians  decided  in 
faror  of  Corcyra,  and  took  part  at  first  with  10,  afterwards  with  30, 
ships  in  the  battle  of  Syhdta  (432),  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyneans, wherein  the  Corinthians,  at  first  victorious,  afterwards  retired 
lefore  the  Athenians.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  Potidcea^  a  Corinthian 
eolony  on  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidlce,  revolted  from  the  Athenian 
league  (432),  and  received  support  from  Corinth.  The  Corinthians 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Olynthus,  and  Potidiea 
was  surrounded  and  besieged. 

The  Corinthians,  supported  by  the  Megareans,  who  (since  432  ?) 
had  been  excluded  from  all  Attic  harbors  and  markets,  and  by  the 
iEginetans,  entered  a  complaint  against  the  Athenians  at  Sparta. 
The  popular  assembly  at  Sparta  having  voted  that  the  Athenians  had 
broken  the  treaty,  the  Pd<^>onnenan  Congress  resolved  on  preparatioa 
for  war. 

Militarj  poiMrer  of  both  parties :  AcKaia  and  Argos  remained 
neutral  at  first.  The  Peloponnaaiaiui  were  joined  by  the  Megareans^ 
Baotians,  Opuntian  Locrians,  Phocians.  Inaependent  allies  of  the 
Athenians:  PlatOBtXy  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  Chios,  Lesbos,  ThessalianSf 
Acamaniaru.  The  Athenian  league,  including  almost  all  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  archipelago  and  the  regions  beyond,  had  been 
transformed,  by  naval  stations  and  garrisons,  into  an  extensive  em- 
pire. 

431.  The  war  ^  began  with  the  surprise  of  PlatsiB  by  the  Thebans. 
The  gates  were  opened  by  treachery;  but  the  Thebans  were 
driven  out  of  the  city  ;  many  were  captured  or  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered. 
431-425.  Five  invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians,  4  un- 
der the  Spartan  Idne  ArchidOmus,  the  5th  unaer  Agis,  While 
the  Athenian  fleet  mid  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  took  refuge  in  Athens,  Pirseus,  or  en- 
camped between  the  long  walls.  The  ^ginetans  were  en- 
tirely driven  away  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians,  and  their 
land  divided  amone  Athenian  citizens.  The  country  around 
Megdra  was  harried  by  an  Athenian  army. 
430.  A  pestilence  resembling  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athens,  of 
which 

429.    Perioles  died. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  capture  of  PoHdcsa,  Cleon  *  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party;  the  head  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  was  Nicias. 

1  Thii  fiwt  period  of  the  Peloponnevian  war,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nidns 
{^Siy^  commonly  known  as  the  Archidamian  war,  is  called  by  Thucydldes  (V. 

'  Not  a  tanner,  bat  an  owner  of  mannfactorieflf  who  carried  on  his  busineis 
by  meaxLi  of  alavaa.    Curttus,  HuL.  iff  Grsece,  III.  6L 
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428L  Revolt  of  Mytdtne  in  'Lesbos  (Methymna  renuuned  faithful  to 
the  Athenians).    Before  the  arrival  of  the  help  promised  by 

427.  the  Peloponnesians,  MytUme  was  compelled  to  surrender  by 
the  Athenians  under  Paches.  The  Athenian  assembly  decreed 
that  all  citizens  of  Mytilene  should  be  put  to  death,  a  sentence 
which  on  the  following  day  was  restricted  to  the  aristocrats. 
More  than  a  thousand  were  slain,  the  city  was  razed,  and  the 
land  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Metk' 
ymna,  divided  among  Athenian  citizens. 

427.  P/o/CBOS  forced  to  surrender.  The  survivors  of  its  brave  defenders, 
225  in  number,  were  executed  by  the  Spartans.  Bloody  party 
contests  in  Corcyra,  where  victory  at  last  remained  with  the 
democrats.  Successful  expedition  of  the  Athenians  under  De- 
mosthenes  to  assist  the  Acamanians  ag^ainst  the  AmbmciatSf 
who  received  help  from  the  Peloponnesians. 

425.  Demosthenes  landed  in  Messenia  and  fortified  the  ruined  fortress 
of  Pylos,  The  Spartans  under  Brasfdcu  occupied  the  island  of 
Sphacteriaf  opposite  Pylos.  The  Athenian  fleet  under  Nicias 
cut  off  their  retreat.  Spartan  envoys  in  Athens  offered  peace, 
but  their  proposals  were  rejected  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
who,  being  appointed  by  the  people  strategus  in  place  of  Nicias, 
took  Sphacteria  by  storm,  ana  brought  2^  of  the  enemy,  among 
whom  were  120  Spartiatce,  with  him  to  Athens.  The  AUienians 
threatened  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death  whenever  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians should  invade  Attica  again. 

424.  The  island  of  Cythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  From 
Cythera  and  from  Pylos,  to  which  latter  place  the  Athenians 
conveyed  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  the  Laconian  territory 
was  harassed  incessantly.  The  Athenians  invaded  Bceotia,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  at  Delium  (SocrdteSf  Alcibiddes). 
Expedition  of  the  Spartans  under  Brasldas  by  land  to  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Athenians  there.  Revolt  of  several  towns  from 
Athens;  Brasldas  captured  Amphipdlis,  on  account  of  which  the 
Athenian  general  Thucydldes  (the  historian),  who  lay  with  a 
squadron  at  Tkasos,  was  banished.  The  Athenians  sent  Cleon 
to  Thrace.    Cleon  was  defeated  in  the 

422.  Battle  of  Amphipolis 

by  Brasldas,  and  fell  during  the  flight.    Brasldas  died  of  hit 
wounds. 

421.    Peace  of  Nioiaa, 

concluded  for  fifty  years.  Both  sides  restored  conquests  and  pris- 
oners, a  condition  which  was,  however,  but  imperfectly  executed.  Al- 
though Sparta  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens  to  force  this 
peace  upon  their  confederates,  the  war  broke  out  again  in  three  years, 
when  Alcibiades  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  join  the  league  which 
Argos  had  formed  with  several  Peloponnesian  states,  in  oTOer  to  op- 
pose the  oppressive  ascendancy  of  Sparta.  The  united  Arrives  and 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  the 
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4ia.  Battle  of  Man  tinea, 

By  this  victory  the  SpartaoB  regained  their  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
416.  llie  Athenians  captured  Melos  and  put  all  the  citizens  to  death. 

415-413*     Expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse, 

Suggested  by  the  reouest  of  Egegta  for  help  against  Selintis  and 
iyraeuse  (Hermocr&tes),  which  was  granted  by  the  advice  of  Alci^ 
6ukfe9.     A  fleet  of  134  triremes,  carrying  36,000  men  inclusive  of 
Bailors,  among  which  number  were  5100  hoplites,^  sailed  for  Sicily 
under  AlcibiddeSf  NidUu^  and  Lamdchus,    Aitet  the  occupation  of 
^0X09  and  CaUma,  Alcibi&des  was  recalled  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
participation  in  a  sacrilege  (mutilation  of  the  Hermoty  ridiculing  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries).    He  went  to  Arjros,  was  condemned  to  death 
in  his  absence,  and  his  property  was  con&cated.     Seeking  revenge  on 
liis  enemies,  he  forthwith  went  over  to  the  side  of  Sparta. 
414  Niclas  gained  a  victory  before  Syracuse  and  besieged  the  city 
with  some  success.    Death  of  Lamdchus,    At  the  advice  of 
Alcibiftdes,  the  Spartans  sent  a  small  fleet  under'  Gylippui  to 
the  assistance  of  Syracuse.    The  Athenians  attacked  the  city 
il3w     by  storm,  and  were  repulsed.  They  suffered  from  sickness  and 
want.     Reinforced  by  73  triremes  and  5000  hoplites  under 
DemosihSne$j  they  were  nevertheless  defeated  in  two  naval  bat- 
tles in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse;  their  fleet  was  surrounded;  the 
413.     remnants  of  their  army  on  the  retreat  by  land  (on  the  i4sfma- 
Sept    rus)  were  in  part  cut  to  pieces,  in  part  captured.    Nidku  and 
Demosthines  were  executed  in  Syracuse;  7000  prisoners  wer^ 
sent  to  the  (quarries  (AoroAttoi). 
413.       Bv  the  advice  of  Alcibiddes  the  Spartans  occupied  and  forti- 
March.    ned  the  village  of  Decelta  in  Attica.    The  last  nine  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  are  therefore  known  as  the 

413-404.     Decelean  war. 

The  Spartans  made  forays  from  Decelea  into  all  parts  of 

Attica. 
Distress  of  the  Athenians,  flight  of  slaves,  financial  difficulties  of 
the  government.     The  influence  of  the  aristocratic  party  revived. 
Establishment  of  a  new  board  of  ten  councillors  (wp6^ov\oi),*    Regu- 
lation of  tho  finances.     Renewed  preparations  for  war.     AlcibiSues 
induced  CAmw,  Erythros,  Clazomina^  and  Miletus  to  revolt.    He  was  in- 
strumental in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Spartans,  who  declared 
their  willingness  to  aoandon  to  the  Persian  king  all  Greek  cities  for- 
merly subject  to  him,  and  the  Persian  satrap,  TissaphemeB,  who  paid 
a  subsidy  to  the  Spartans.     A  new  Athenian  fleet  appeared  off  the 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor  and  defeated 
412.  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Miletus,  but  was  prevented  from 

taking  the  city  by  a  squadron  from  Syracuse.     The  Athenian 

fleet,  mcreased  to  104  ships,  anchored  off  Samoe,    Alcibi&des, 

1  Oortins.  ffist.  of  Oreece,  III.  357. 

s  Their  functions  are  a  matter  of  dispute.     Cf.  Qrote,  Eiitory  of  Greece. 
VIL863. 
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being  suspected  and  maligned  by  the  Spartans,  went  to  Ussa* 
phernes,  over  whom  he  soon  exercised  great  influence.  At  the 
same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  oligarchs  in  the  Athenian 
army,  whom,  however,  he  only  kept  in  suspense  and  finally 
deceived.     In  the  mean  time 

411.  the  oligarchs  overthrew  the  demooratlo  oonstittitlon  at 
liaroh.  Athens  by  a  coup  d*etat,  A  new  oligarchical  council  of  400 
citizens  was  established  ;  the  popular  assembly  was  limited  to 
5000  members;  the  payment  of  all  state  salaries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pay  of  citizens  serving  in  the  army,  was  abol- 
ished. The  oligarchy  entered  upon  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Sparta,  ana  endeavored  to  break  up  the  new  order  of 
things  by  executions  and  banishments.  Their  rule,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  army  before  Samos  refused  to  reo- 
o^ze  the  alteration  of  the  constitution;  elected  new  leaders 
(l^'hrasybolus)  and  recalled  Aloibiadea,  who  assumed  com- 
mand, but  refused  to  lead  the  fleet  against  the  oligarchs  in 
Athens,  and  insisted  that  it  should  remain  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  At  Athens  the  oligarchical  rule  of  the  new  council  of 
400  was  broken  after  it  had  lasted  four  months  without  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  army;  the  old  council  of  500 
was  reestablished;  the  popular  assembly  remained  limited  to 
5000  members  (until  410?).  The  abolition  of  salaries  was 
not  repealed. 
The  Spartans  broke  off  all  connection  with  Tissaphemes,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  PhamabdsuSy  satrap  of  Bithynia. 

The  Athenians  under  Thmsybolus  defeated  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
nnder  Mindarus  and  Phamabizus  in  the 

411.   Sea-fight  at  the  promontory  of  Cynosnema,  near  Abydos. 
July.  Three  months  later  Alcibi&des  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 

in  a 
411.  Second  sea-fight  at  Abydos. 

Alcibi&des,  taken  prisoner  by  Tissaphemes,  soon  escaped,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  again,  and  anniiiilated 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the 

410.  Battle  of  Cyzicns, 

Feb.     where  he  also  gained  a  brilliant  victory  oyer  the  enemy  after 
he  had  escaped  to  the  land.    Having  subdued  the  coasts  of  the 
409.      Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  captured  Byzantium^ 

408.  Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens  in  triumph. 

June.  The  sentence  of  Alcibiddes  was  repealed,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  by  land  and  sea,  with  unlimited  power, 
lie  guarded  with  the  army  the  festal  procession  to  ^eosis, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  discontinued.  Alcibifides  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  fleet  to  Asia  Minor.  The  Spartan,  Ly- 
sander,  had  in  the  mean  time  assumed  the  command  here,  and 
the  brother  of  the  future  king  of  Persia,  Artaxerxes  II, ,  the 
younger  Cyrus  (son  of  Darius  XL),  a  friend  of  the  Spartans,  had 
become  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.  While  Alcibi&des  was  engaged 
on  a  foraging  expedition  in  the  country  around  I^hocoM^  tht 
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Athenian  fleet  was  inTolved  by  the  junior  commanden  in  an 
engagement,  and  defeated  by  Lysander  in  the 

407.  Battle  of  Notium,  in  the  gulf  of  £ph&ia8. 

On  account  of  this  misfortune,  Alcibi&des  was  deposed  from 
his  command.  He  retired  to  the  Hellespont,  and  died  in  404. 
The  new  Spartan  admiral  Callicratldes,  surrounded  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon  at  MytUine.  The  Athenians  with  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions fitted  out  a  new  fleet,  which  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Conon. 
The  united  Athenian  fleet  completely  defeated  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  great 

406.  Battle  of  Arginnaep, 

Sept  (a/  'Apytrovmuy  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  LesbosV  Six  of  the  victorious  generals  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  Athens  for  having  abandoned  shipwrecked  troops  in  a 
storm  and  not  buried  the  bodies,  and  were  actually  executed. 

Lysander,  again  appointed  admiral  by  the  Spartans,  defeated  and 
annihilated  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 

405.  Battle  of  iEgoapotami  (Alyhs  worofiot,  goat  riyer),  opposite 
Ang.  ?  Lamps&cus.  Conon  escaped  with  eight  ships.  Slaughter  of 
3000  Athenian  prisoners.  Lysander,  having  first  completely 
destroyed  the  Athenian  power  on  the  coasts  and  islands,  ana 
everywhere  established  oligarchical  constitutions,  appeared  with 
the  Peloponuesian  fleet  before  Piraeus,  while  the  Peloponnesian 
army  enclosed  Athens  on  the  land  side.  Starvation  caused 
the 

404.  Burrender  of  Athens  and  end  of  the  war. 

ApriL  The  waUs  of  Pineus,  and  the  long  walls  between  the  city 
and  the  harbors,  were  torn  down.  jQl  ships  of  war  but  twelve 
were  delivered  to  the  enemy.  The  democracy  vras  overthrown, 
and  the  government  entrusted  to  thirty  men  of  the  oligarchical 
party. 

404-S71.    Second  Hegemony  of  the  Spartans. 

404-^403.  Government  of  the  so-called  Thirty  Tyrants,  of  whom 
the  best  known  is  Critias,  at  Athena. 
The  Thirty,  instead  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  endeavored  to 
secure  the  permanent  control  of  the  state,  and  to  strengthen  their 
power  by  receiving  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  numer- 
ous executions.  At  last,  one  of  the  Thirty,  Theram^ues,  was  put  to 
death  at  the  instance  of  Critias.  Thrasybolua  assembled  the  demo- 
cratic fugitives  in  Phyle,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Thirty,  and  seized 
Pirsus ;  Critias  was  slain.  Ten  more  moderate  oligarchs  took  the 
place  of  the  Thirty.  Through  the  mediation  of  Pausanias,  king  of 
oparta,  an  understanding  was  reached  between  Thrasybulus  and  the 
oligarchs  in  Athens.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty  were  put  to  death. 
General  amnesty.  Reestablishment  of  a  moderate  democracy.  The 
government  was  rearranged  by  the  revision  of  the  laws  made  by 
Euclides  (403). 

401-400.    Retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophon  (p.  29). 
899.     Socrates   (469-399)  executed  in  Athens  by  poison.     H.\& 
KhQlar,  ru^to  (427-348). 
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899-394.  War  between  the  Spartans  and  Pensiaxis.  The 
Persian  satrap,  Tissavhemes,  attempted  to  punish  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  for  their  share  in  the  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  The  Spartans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  cities, 
at  first  under  Thibrout  then  under  DerqflUcUu,  finally  under 
A^esUdus.  The  latter  forced  his  way  into  Asia  and  defeated 
Tissaphemes,  who  was  executed  by  command  of  his  successor, 
Tithraiutei,    Persian  gold  produced  the 

805-387.  Corinthian  war  aeainst  Sparta,  whose  harmosts  (hpiJuamX^ 
governors)  had  made  Uiemselves  universally  hated.  Coalition 
of  Thebeif  Corinth,  and  Argos,  joined  by  Athem,    The  Spartan 

395.  Lysander  fell  at  HaUartna  m  Bcsotia,  in  battle  with  the 
allies.    The  Lacedemonian  fleet  was  defeated  in  the 

894.  Battle  of  Cnidaa  by  the  Athenian  Conon  and  the  Persuui 
satrap  Phamahazus.  The  Spartan  harmosts  were  driven  from 
the  (rrecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  AgenULus  was  recalled, 
traversed  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  and  defeated  the 
allies  in  the 

394.  Battle  of  Coronea  in  western  Bcsotia.  Conon  and  the  Per- 
sian satrap  PAoma&dstM  plundered  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  Conon 
rebuilt  the  (2)  long  iMralls  with  Persian  money.  After  some 
years  of  fighting,  in  which  IphicHUes  and  Chabrku  were  the 
Athenian  leaders,  the 

387.  Peace  of  Antalcidas  was  concluded  between  the  Grecian  states 
and  the  Persians.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Spartan  admiral 
who  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Susa.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  oi  Clazomena  and  Cyprus  were  abandoned 
to  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  retained  control  of  Limnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros  only  ;  all  other  states  and  islands  were  to  be 
independent  under  Spartan  and  Persian  guaranty. 

879-362.    War  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  caused  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Cadmia  in  Thebes  (383)  bv  the  Spartan 
PhcebldaSf  who  was  urged  to  take  this  step  by  the  aristocmtio 
party  in  Thebes,  as  he  was  conducting  an  army  through  Bcsetia 
Miinst  Olynthus, 
The  "nieban  democrats  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  whence  under 
PeloMca  thev  liberated  Thebes  in  379  and  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  withdraw  from  the  CadmSa.     Cleambrdtus  and  Agesildus  were  dis- 
patched to  BiBotia,  but  met  with  little  success.    The  Spartans  at- 
tempted to  surprise  Pineus.    This  induced  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  open  alliance  with  Thebes.    They  founded  a  new  confederacy 
(symmachy),  embracing  seventv  communities,  under  more  just  con- 
ditions than  those  of  the  first  league  (378).     The  Spartans  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  at  sea  by  the  Athenians  ChahrUis,  Phodhm,  and 
Timotheus.     Peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens.     Cleombrdtus  invaded 
Boeotia  anew,  but  in  the 

371.    Battle  of  Leuctra,  he  was  defeated  by  Epaminondaa,  and 
fell  on  the  field. 

871-362.    Hegexnony  of  the  Thebana. 
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37(X    First  inTaaioii  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans,  under  Ejpam- 

inondas   and  PdopUi^u   in   order  to  protect  the  Arcaoians, 

who  had  revolted  from  Sparta.     MegaloDolis  founded.    An 

attack  by  the  Thebans  on  Sparta  proved  unsucoessfulf  but 

they  ravai^ed  Laconia  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 

Me$9€nian$.    Foundation  of  Messene.    The  Athenians  cams  to 

the  aid  of  the  Spartans.    Retreat  of  the  Thebans. 

369.    Second  Theban  inyasiou  of  Peloponnesus. 

367.    Third  invasion.     Sicyon  revolted  from  Sparta.     The  third  in* 

Tasion  produced  a  momentary  alliance  of  Achaia  and  Thebes. 

The  Corinikians  and  Phlieuians  concluded  peace  with  Thebes. 

In  the  north  the  Thebans  sent  several  expeditions  against  the 

tyrant  Alexander  of  Pheras  for  the  liberation  of  the  Thessalians. 

On  the  second  expedition  Pelopldcu  was  captured,  but  soon  set 

*  free  by  Epaminondas ;  on  a  new  expedition  he  fell  as  victor  at 

364.      CynocephdUe  (Kwhs  Kt^aXat), 

Fourth  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  Peloponnesus.    Epam- 
inondaa  fell  in  the 

362.  Battle  of  Mantinea  as  victor  against  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  (among  others  6000  Athenians). 
General  peace  l^tween  the  Grecian  states,  which  the  Spartans 
alone  refused  to  accept,  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  AgesUdus  went  to  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of 
the  rebels  under  TachoSj  whose  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Athe- 
nian Chabrlas.    AgegiUtua  died  on  the  voyage  home  (360). 

Rise  of  the  Macedonian  power. 

359-336.  Philip  (♦Uiinrof),  son  of  Amyntas^  had  passed  three  years 
(368-^365)  in  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  and  had  there  learned  to 
appreciate  Grecian  culture  and  military  science  through  intercourse 
with  Epaminondas  and  other  men  of  note.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Perdiccas,  he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  Macedonians  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Gifted  with  courage  and  a  clear  political 
insifht,  he  strengthened  the  royal  power  in  a  country  torn  by  party 
strife,  defended  the  borders  against  the  restless  Pceontan  and  luyrian 
tribes,  and  established  a  standing  army  (Phalanx\  After  he  had 
given  his  own  state  a  firm  orsamzation,  he  tumea  his  attention  to 
extending  his  power  along  the  Thracian  coast,  and  by  cunning  trick- 
ery encroached  on  the  Athenian  territory.  He  captured  Amphipolia 
(357),  Pydna,  Potidaxi,  gained  possession  of  the  Tluucian  mines,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Olynihus  against  the  Athenians,  and  founded 
PkUippi,^ 

357-355.  Social  war  of  the  Athenian  league  against  Athens. 
Since  378  Athens  had  regained  much  of  her  former  influence. 
It  was  speedily  lost.  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium 
revolted.  Chabrlas  perished  in  the  harbor  of  Chios.  Iphicr&tes 
and  Timotheus,  leaders  of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  their  former  allies. 

355-346.     Second  Holy  War  against  the  Fhocians,  who 

1  Ourttaa»  HiiL  qf  Greece,  Y.  60^ 
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had  been  condemned  by  the  Amphictjonic  conncil  to  pay  an 
enormous  fine  for  having  used  the  holy  land  of  Cirrha  (p.  52), 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The  Thebana 
managed  to  have  the  collection  of  the  fine  entrusted  to  them- 
selves. 

The  Phocians  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  maintain  bv  means  of  mercenary  troops  a  long  and 
dubious  war  against  ThehanSi  Locrians,  and  Thessalians,  Leaders  of 
the  Phocians,  i^hHomdus  (f  354),  OnamarchuSy  his  brother  PhaylluSf 
and  son  Phalcecus.  After  a  lons^  contest  Onomarchus  fell  (352) 
in  battle  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whose  entrance  into  central 
Greece  was  prevented  by  an  Athenian  army  at  Thermopyls.  At  a 
later  period  Philip  was  called  upon  by  the  Thebans  for  assistance 
against  the  victorious  PhcUcecus.  The  Phocians  forced  by  Philip,  who 
had  subdued  the  Thessalians  and  secured  Thermop^liB,  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  their  cities  were  deprived  of  their  walls  by  a  decree  of 
the  Amphictyonio  council;  the  mhabitants  were  separated  into  vil- 
lages, and  made  tributary  to  the  Delphian  god.  Philip  vraB  elected 
to  the  Amphictyonio  council  in  place  of  the  Phocians. 

Philip,  whose  power  had  steadily  increased,  had  been  at  war  with 
Athens  since  his  occupation  of  Amphipolis.  In  Athens  Demos- 
thenes (383-322),  since  351,  when  he  delivered  his  first  Philippic, 
was  the  soul  of  an  organization  of  a  national  opposition  to  the  threat- 
ening power  of  Macedonia.^ 

Olynthns,  having  revolted  from  Philip  and  made  peace  with 
Athens,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  kin?,  and  begged  aid  from  Athens. 
The  three  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  assistance  Philip  captured  Olynthus  by  treachery 
and  destroyed  the  city  (348),  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  smaller 
places  in  Chalcidice,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  opponents  of  Demosthenes,  Eubulus  and  21schines  (Aiorx^nrf ). 
Formation  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  Athens.  Negotiations  with 
Philip,  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  led  to  the 
shameful  peace  of  Philocrates  (346),  which  left  all  conquests  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  A  complaint  being  entered  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
perides  against  Pmlocrates,  he  went  into  exile.  Demosthenes  lodged 
a  complamt  against  .£schines,  who  wva  declared  not  g^ty  (343^. 

Philip  endeavored  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Propontis  ana  the 
Pontus  £uxinus,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  Thrace  {Philip- 
popolis).  The  national  party  at  Athens  succeeded  in  forming  a 
league  of  Hellenic  states  (among  others  Megdra,  Achaia,  Corinth), 
under  the  lead  of  Athens  against  Philip.  The  king  besieged 
Perinth  and  Byzantium  in  vain.  The  Athenians  declared  war  agamst 
him,  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Byzantium,  and  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Athens  derived  her  supply  of  grain  from  the  countries  on 
the  Black  Sea;  hence  her  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  Byzantium,  which 
was  the  key  to  the  Euxine. 
339-338.    Third   Holy  War   (against  Amphiasa).     At   the    insti- 

fation  of    Philip  (jEschtnen)  the  Amphictyonic   council  had 
ecreed  the  punishment  of  the  Locriaiis  of  Amphissa  for  hav« 
1  ▲.  8ohaalisr»  Demoiikenef  «.  Mine  ZtiL 
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ing  ocoapied  some  ground  which  was  oonsecrated  to  Apollo. 
Fmlip,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  the 
Amphict^ons,  seized  ElcUiOf  which  commanded  the  entrance 
to  6<Botia.  Great  dismay  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  fitted 
oat  a  fleet  and  an  army  at  the  instance  of  Demosthenes,  who 
went  in  person  to  Thebes  and  induced  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  allied  Thebans  and  Athenians  were 
defeated  in  the 

338.  Battle  of  ChsBronea  (Xaiptavtta)  by  Philip,  whose  son 
Aug.  Alexander  decided  the  battle  by  annihilating  the  Holy 

Bomf  of  the  Thebans.  Philip  punished  the  Thebans  severely  and 
placed  a  earrison  in  the  Caomea;  to  the  Athenians  he  granted 
a  fayorable  peace.  Peace  of  Demadea.  He  advan^d  into 
Peloponnesus,  took  a  large  oart  of  her  territory  from  Sparta, 
and  dirided  it  among  the  Messenians,  Argives,  and  Arcadians. 

Maoedonian  Heffemony.  At  a  national  assembly  at  Corinth, 
where  the  Spartans  only  did  not  appear,  Philip  caused  himself 
to  be  chosen  leader  (with  dictatorial  power)  of  the  Grecian 
forces  against  the  Persians  (orponry^s  hnoKpdrttp  rHv  'EAX^rwy^. 
In  other  respects  the  Grecian  cantons  were  to  retain  their 
autonomy;  a  congress  (jrvAZpiov)  at  Corinth  should  adjust 
their  differences. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Qraeoo-Macedoiilaxi  or  Helleniatio  Epoch  down  to  the  Snb- 
Jngation  of  Oreece  by  the  Romans  (338-146). 

After  the  murder  of  Philip,  who  was  on  the  point  of  beginning 
the  war  against  Persia,  by  PauHtnias  (336),  the  Macedonian  throne 
was  occupied  by  his  son,  who  had  been  educated  by  Axiatotlo 
('ApitfTor^Aiff,  384-322),  and  was  now  20  years  old. 

836-323.    Alexander  the  Qreat  ('AXcfivSpos).^ 

He  forced  the  Greeks  to  transfer  to  him  the  Hegemony  and  the 
command  against  the  Persians,  quickly  reduced  the  revolted  Thradant 
{TribalUans),  Geta  and  lUyrians  in  the  north,  appeared  on  the  news  of 
a  Grecian  uprising  (of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans)  for  the  second  time 
in  Greece,  defeated  the  Thebans,  destroyed  Thebes  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  (522-442  ?),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  The  terrified  Athenians  submitted  and  were  pardoned. 
Andpdter  left  as  vicegerent  in  Macedonia.  In  330  revolt  of  the 
Spartans  put  down  by  Antipfiter  in  the  bloody  battle  of  MegalopdLis^ 
where  5000  Spartans,  under  their  king  A^  IL,  met  a  heroic  death. 

334.  Expedition  of  Alexander  against  Persia,' 

Spring.  which  was  not  merely  a  war  of  conquest,  but  also  a  scien- 

1  Droysen,  Geschichte  Alexanders  det  GroBsen  <  Geschichte  det  HelUnismus, 
i  Anfl.,  1877,  Th.  I.  with  5  maps  by  R.  Kiepert).  Hertsbers,  Die  adatischen 
feldzuffe  Alexanderg  d.  Gr.,  with  a  map  bv  H.  Kiepert. 

*  For  the  route,  see  KLoprnt,  Atlas  Antiguut,  Tab.  U. 
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tifio  expedition,  and  a  journey  of  discovery.  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont  at  Ahydo9  with  30,000  infantry  and  5000  cav- 
alry (generals:  Perdiccas,  Clitus,  Parmetiio,  HephcsstiOf  Craterus, 
PtoUmceus,  Antigdnus),  defeated  the  Persian  satraps  and  Men^ 
non,  leader  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  of  Darius,  completely 
in  the 

834.    Battle  of  the  Ghranious  (a  riyulet  in  Trocis). 

Reooue  of  Alexander  by  Clitus,  Advancing  through  Mysia  and 
Lydia^  Alexander  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  we  Grecian  cities  and 
islands  from  Persian  rule,  conquered  Miletus  and  HcUicamagnUt  and 
traversed  Caria  and  Lycia.  Prevented  from  advancing  further  by 
the  steep  mountains,  he  went  northward  through  the  land  of  the  Pisi- 
dian$  to  Phrygia  b^  way  of  Cdasna,  Gordium  (the  Grordian  knot),  and 
through  Cappadocta  to  CUicia  (baUi  in  the  Cydnus),  At  Tarsus  he 
was  taken  ill,  but  speedily  recovering  (potion  of  the  physician  Philip-' 
pus)  ho  passed  through  the  Syrian  Gates  to  Myriandrus  on  the  coast 
ill  8yria.  Meantime  the  Persian  king,  Darius  III,  (p.  29)  had  ap- 
proached from  the  Euphrates  with  a  la^  armv  and  got  to  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonians.  On  hearing  this,  Alexander  turned  back  from 
Syria  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  in  the 

333.    Battle  of  lasus,  in  CUicia, 

Nov.    An  immonso  number  of  Persians  fell;  the  rest  were  captured 

or  Hcntteroil.     Darius  escaped,  but  his  mother,  his  wives,  and 

daughters  fell  into  the  hanas  of  the  victor. 
In  ortler  to  conipletely  destroy  the  Persian  power  at  sea,  Alexander 
conquered  5yrta,  Phvmicia,  where  he  besieged  Tyre  for  seven  months, 
and  Palestinff  advanced  into  Egypt  without  opposition,  and  went 
from  PeluitXum  to  Memphis,  Foundation  of  Alexandria  on  a  well- 
chosen  site.  Expedition  across  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  oracle  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  the  oasis  of  Sivah.  Leaving  Egypt,  Alexander  passed 
through  Palestine  and  Syria  by  way  of  DamascuSy  crossed  the  Eu" 

Shrates  at  Thapsarus^  traversed  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and 
ofeated  the  Persian  army,  which  outnumbered  his  own  20  times,  in 
the 

331.    Battle  of  Oaugamela  or  Arbela  (r&  "ApjSf Xa), 
Oct.     not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,     While  Darius  fled  north- 
ward, Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris  a  second  time,  entered 
Babylon  without  resistance,  traversed  Babylonia,  crossed  the 
Tigris  a  third  time,  captured  the  capital  of  Persia,  Susa  in 
Susiana,  and  traversed  Persis,     Capture  of  Pasargddcs  and 
Persepdlis, 
In  the  spring  of  330  Alexander  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 
Crossing  media  to  Ecbatdna  in  the  north,  he  hastened  through  the 
*  Caspian  gates  to  Parthia.     Tliere,  in  the   neighborhood    of   Heca- 
tompylos,  Darius  Codomannus  was  murdered  (.'^30')  by  the  satrap 
BesBUS,  who  fled  to  Baotria  and  assumed  the  royal  title.     After  an 
expedition  northward  to  Hyrcania  against  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
Alexander  traversed  Parthia  toward  the  east,  turned  southward,  for 
'the  purpose  of   punishing  an  insurrection  of   satraps,  and  crossed 
Aria  and  Drangiana.    In  Prophthasia  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of 
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Philotu,  who  was  condemned  by  the  armj  and  ezeented;  his  father, 
Parmenio,  was  put  to  death  in  £!cbatdna  (330)  at  Alexander's  com- 
mand. 
Alexander  now  crossed  ArxKhosia  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
,  crossed  the  Paropanisus  (p.  24),  or  Indian  Catuxuus^  in  the  spring 
of  329  (foundation  of  a  new  Alejcandria),  advanced  into  Bactria,  pur- 
sued Bessus,  who  had  retreated  beyond  the  OxuSf  but  was  delivered 
to  Alexander,  and  ultimately  crucified.  Alexander  went  northward 
u  far  as  the  Jcaartes  (the  modem  Sir  Daria),  where  he  founded 
Alexandria  EsckcUa;  after  some  short  expeditions  against  the  nomades 
(Scythians)  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jaxartes,  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  Sogdiana  (murder  of  Clitus  in  328  in  Maracanda,  now 
Samarcand),  after  which  he  went  to  Bactria.  Marriage  with  Roz- 
ana,  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  prince.  Alexander  began  at  this  time 
to  adopt  oriental  clothing  ana  customs. 

327.    Expedition  of  Alexander  to  India. 

Having  once  more  crossed  the  ParopanisuSf  Alexander,  after  sharp 
figfatine  with  the  mountain  tribes,  reached  the  Indtu,  crossed  it,  and 
entered  the  Punjab  (country  of  five  rivers).  In  alliance  with  the 
Indian  prince  Taxiles,  at  the 

326.     Battle  of  the  Hydaspes  (Vitastd,  now  Ihdum) 

he  defeated  Pants,  and  took  him  prisoner,  treated  him,  how- 
ever, with  magnanimity,  and  replaced  him  on  his  throne  as  a 
dependent  prince. 
Foundation  of  Nicaa  and  Bucepkdla,  Alexander  went  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (Vipfi9a,  now  Vjdsa,  or  Beyas\  when  the 
Macedonian  soldiers  refused  to  go  farther,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Hydaspes,  Construction  of  a  fleet  of  some  2000  (?) 
ships,  which  conveyed  a  portion  of  the  army  down  the  Hydaspes  to 
the  Acesines  (now  Chenati),  while  the  remaining  part  (with  200  ele- 
phants) marched  along  the  shore.  Contest  with  the  Malli.  Alex- 
ander's rash  bravery  and  severe  wound.  After  his  recovery  the  fleet 
and  army  proceeded,  and  finally  reached  the  junction  of  the  united 
Punjab  rivers  with  the  Indus,  In  325  army  and  fleet  went  down 
the  Indus.  Cratfirus  returned  to  Persis  with  a  part  of  the  army  by 
the  short  route  to  the  west.  Alexander  continued  with  the  fleet  and 
land  force  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  where  the  fleet  under  Nearchus 
entered  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Nearchus 
coasted  to  the  west,  and  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
wliile  Alexander  conducted  the  rest  of  the  army  through  the  desert 
of  Gedrosia  (Baluchistan),  After  terrible  sufPerine  and  severe  loss 
he  arrived  in  Carmania,  met  CratSrus,  and  later  Nearchus  on  the 
coast.  The  latter  was  dispatched  to  discover  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates, 

324.  Return  of  Alexander  to  Persis  ;  arraig^nment  and  punishment 
Jan.  of  the  avaricious  and  cruel  governors  who  had  cfiven  up  the 
king  and  his  army  for  lost.  Arrival  in  Susa,  Here  Alexan- 
der disclosed  his  great  plan  of  Hellenizing  the  East,  uniting 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  into  one  great  nation  and  found- 
ing a  gpraat  Maoedonian-Periiaa  oniyenai  empiEe  on  «k 
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basis  of  equality  of  the  GnDco-Macedonian  and  the  Oriental  po- 
pulation. Marriage  of  Alexander  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Darius  III.  and  the  youngest  sister  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  while 
Hephasstion  took  to  wife  the  youngest  daughter  of  Darius  II L 
Eighty  Macedonian  officers  married  Persian  ladies  of  good 
family,  and  in  consequence  of  rewards  offered  by  the  king, 
10,000  Macedonians  took  Persian  wives.  Great  plans  for  open- 
ing commercial  relations  with  other  nations  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  on  a  large  scale.  Alexander,  as  successor 
of  the  Great  King,  required  to  be  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 
324.  A  mutiny  of  the  Macedonian  army  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris  was 
July,  quelled  by  Alexander's  courage  and  wisdom.  The  veterans 
were  disbanded  after  receiving  great  rewards  and  sent  to 
Macedonia  under  Cratirus,  while  Antipdter  was  to  bring  new 
troops  thence.  Death  of  Hephoestum,  Alexander  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  Euphrates, 

323.    Death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

June,    at  Babylon,  which  he  had  destined  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
empire. 

323-276.    Wars  of  the  Diadochi  (suocessors  of  Alex- 
ander.)^ 

These  long  and  complicated  contests,  which  broke  out  immediately 
after  tlie  death  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  newly  founded  universal 
empire,  but  carried  on  successfully  in  another  way  the  work  which 
Alexander  had  begun  of  Hellenizing  the  east,  and  spreading  Grecian 
language  and  culture.  (Hellenistic  langfuaee,  ^  koiv^  hdxticros),  so  that 
the  new  Persian  empire  which  afterwards  grew  up  on  this  ground 
was  very  different  from  the  old  Persian  monarchy,  and  a  worthy 
rival  of  its  great  opponent,  the  empire  of  Rome. 

Pardiccaa  became  regent  in  Asia  for  Alexander's  half  brother 
Philip  Arrhidceus  and  his  posthumous  son  by  Roxana,  Alexander,  An- 
tipatar  and  Craterus  shared  the  regency  of  the  west.  The  other 
generals  received  lieutenancies :  PtolenxaDUS,  E?ypt ;  Antigonus, 
Famphylia,  Phrygia  and  Lycia;  Eumenes,  Alexander's  secretary,  Po' 
phlygonia  and  CappadociOf  which  however  he  had  first  to  subdue; 
CaBsandar,  Caria;  Laonnatus,  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont.  The  plan 
of  Perdiocas,  who  married  Alexander's  sister,  to  make  himself  lung, 
caused  a  league  of  the  other  |?enerals  against  him.  Perdiccas  waa 
murdered  by  nis  own  troops  while  on  an  expedition  against  Ptolenueua 
(321).  The  new  regent,  Antlpater,  made  a  new  assignment  of  the 
Ueuteuancics,  wherein  Seleucus  obtained  the  satrapy  of  Babylon, 
After  the  death  of  Antipilter  (319)  a  war  followed  between  his  son 
Cassander,  and  the  aged  Pohjsperchon  over  the  regency.  Aniigdnus^ 
in  league  with  Cassander,  was  victorious  in  Asia  over  Eumenes,  who 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers  and  whom  he  executed,  while  Cas^ 
iander  was  victorious  in  Europe  (316).  Lysimachus  made  himself 
master  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Thrace. 

Antigdnus  wishing  to  bring  the  whole  empire  under  his  sceptre,  a 

1  DrojMn,  GetchiehU  dts  Hellenitmui,  2  Ed.  Pt.  2  o.  8,  1877,  7S 
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315-^1.    war  broke  oat  between  Antiffonus  and  the  other 
generals, 

in  the  oonrse  of  which  Anttgontui  and  his  son  Demetrius 

Poliorcetes  (TloXiopiarrfis)  aasumed  the  royal  title  (306). 

Their  example  was  followed  by  Seleuciu,  Lysimachus,  Cassander. 

During  this  period,  a  time  abomiding  in  horrors,  every  member 

of  the  royal  family  of  Alexander  perished,  mostly  by  murder. 

His  ambitious  and  cruel  mother  Olympias  was  condemned  to 

death  at  the  instance  of  Cassander,  and  stoned  by  the  relatives 

of  her  own  victims. 
After  a  long  contest  attended  with  varying  success,  the  war  against 
Antigdnus  was  ended  by  the 
9QL    Battle  of  Ipstui  ("l^os  in  Fhrygia). 

Antiednus  fell,  his  son  Demetrius  fled  and  led  for  many  years 

an  adventurous  life  as  a  pirate. 
In  Europe  the  war  still  lasted.  After  the  death  of  Cassander  (297), 
his  two  sons  quarreled  about  the  succession.  Demetrius  took  the 
opportunity  to  seize  the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
He  lost  his  power  indeed  through  arrogance  and  desire  for  conquest 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  but  his  son  Antigonus  Qonatas  after  a 
changeful  career  gained  permanent  possession  of  Macedonia  (277). 

Thus  after  many  divisions  and  the  formation  of  many  sovereignties 
of  but  short  duration,  there  grew  up  out  of  the  Macedonian-Persian 
nniversal  empire,  five  monarchies,  of  decidedly  Hellenistic  character, 
in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  government, 
of  inscriptions  and  coinage,  and  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  some 
of  which  Grecian  art,  literature  and  learning  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  these  five  monarcliies,  from  their  formation  to 
their  fall,  bore  the  imprint  of  the  deepest  moral  decay.  These  five 
states,  to  which  we  must  add  the  republic  of  Rhodes  and  the  Grecian 
Cantons,  were : 

1.  EfiTTPt  under  the  Ptolemies  or  LagidsB  with  its  capital 

at  Alexandria. 

Ptolemceus  I.  (323-285),  called  Sotir,  i.  e.  saviour,  because  he  sent 
lid  to  the  Rhodians,  or  Lagi,  i.  e.  son  of  LaguSf  founder  of  the  king- 
dom. Ptolenutus  II.  (285-247)  called  Philadelphus  from  being  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Arsinde;  foundation  of  the  museum  with  the  Alex- 
andrine library.  Ptolemoms  III.  (247-221),  called  Euergetis^  i.  e. 
benefactor,  by  the  priests,  temporary  conquest  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  Ptolemceus  IV.,  PAi/opater  (221-205),  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  monarchy.  Ptolemceus  F.,  Epiph&nes  (205-181);  Egypt  be- 
comes dependent  on  the  Romans. 

2.  Syria,  under  the  SeleucidfiB.     Capital  at  first  Seleucia, 

on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes. 

Seleucus  I.  Nicator  (312-281),  founder  of  the  kin^oro.  Antiochus 
I.  Solir  (281-261).  Antidr^us  II.  Theos  (261-246).  Seleucus  II. 
(246-226).  Seleucus  III.  (226-222).  AntiSchus  III,  the  Great  (222^- 
187).    Defeated  at  MaguesM  (190)  bj  the  Romani,  Aii.t\6c\i\ia  Niaa 
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compelled  to  accept  a  peace,  which  struck  the  kingdom  of  the  Selea- 

cidw  from  the  roll  of  the  great  powers. 

The  following  states  separated  themselves  from  the  Syrian  realm  of 

the  Seleucidse,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Hellenbtic  system  of  states. 

278.  a.  The  confederacy  of  the  Oalatians  (p.  35)  in  Asia  Minor» 
between  Bithynia,  Phryna,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  founded 
by  Gallic  tribes,  who,  duriug  the  wars  of  Uie  Diodochi,  bad 
ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
in  278  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  tne  three 
tribes  of  Trocmiy  Tectdsages  and  Tolistoboii  (each  under  four 
Tetrarclis)  with  the  three  capitals  Tavia^  Ancyra  and  PatsiniU. 
In  the  first  century  before  Christy  Deiotdnu  became  king  of 
all  (yalatia,  which  Augustus  made  a  Roman  province. 

250.  b.  Tlie  Parthiana  (p.  29)  who  under  the  Araacidn  (250 
B.  c.  to  226  A.  D.)  conquered  all  lands  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus,  and  formed  a  dam,  in  the  east,  first  agamst  the 
Hellenistic  and  afterwards  against  the  Roman  power. 

167.  o.  The  Jaws  under  the  Maccabees  (p.  11). 

The  two  following  countries  were  never  dependent  on  the  empire 

of  the  S(dcucidfe. 

a.  Pontua,  which  had,  it  is  true,  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  was  recognized  as  independent  under  its  own  kings  of  Persian 
descent  (of  the  Achromenidfe  it  was  claimed,  p.  25),  by  the  victors 
at  Insus  (p.  77).  The  last  kings  were  Mithndates  Vt.  the  Great, 
and  liis  son  Phamiices  (see  Roman  History,  Fourth  Period,  p.  129). 

b.  Armenia,  although  kings  of  Armenia  first  appear  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia^  (190). 

3.  The  kin{rdom  of  Pergamon  under  the  AttalidsB,  Capi-  * 

tal,  Perffamus  in  Mysia. 

Founded  by  Philetcerus  (283-263)  who  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor by  Lysimachus,  EumSnes  L  (203-241).  Attdlus  /.  (241-197). 
Eum^nes  li,  (197-159),  founder  of  the  library  of  Pergamus.  ^tfa- 
lus  II.  (159-138).  Attains  IIL  (138-133),  who  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

4.  Bithynia.    Capital,  Nicomedia. 

Founded  by  Nicomldes  L  (277-250  ?).  Zeilas  (250-228?).  Pm- 
9\as  I,  (228-183),  with  whom  Haimibal  took  refuge.  Prusias  IL 
(183-149).  Nicomides  IL  (149-91).  Nicomedes  III.  (91-75),  who 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

5.  Macedonia  under  the  descendants  of  Demetriiis  Poli- 

orcetes.     Capital,  Pella. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  (277-239).  Demetrius  IL  (239-229).  Antigonus 
Doson  (229-220).  Philip  V,  (III),  (221-179)  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  Cynoacephdlce  (197).  Perseus  (179-168).  After  the  battle 
of  Pydna  (168)  Macedonia  became  a  dependency  of  Rome,  in  146 
it  was  made  a  Koman  province  (p.  122). 

6.  The  island  of  Rhodes  (;?6ho%), 

•inoe  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301)  an  independent  state  ;  since  the  see- 
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ond  century  (B.  c.,)  dependent  ally  of  the  Romans ;  made  a  province 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  71  A.  D. 

7.    The  Qreek  ceuitons, 

under  the  lead  of  Athens,  made  a  fntile  attempt,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
From  the  city  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
the  war  was  principaUy  waged,  it  was  known  as  the 

*  323-^22.    Lamian  War. 

The  Greeks  were  at  first  snccessfnl  nnder  Leoidh^nes,  and  defeated 
LeonndftM,  but  were  defeated  by  Antipdter  and  Cratirus  at  Crannanf 
•outh  of  the  Peneus.  The  cantons  submitted  one  after  another. 
The  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in 
Munychia  and  to  g^ve  up  their  democratic  constitution.  (Phocian 
and  DemddeSf  the  political  leaders).  Citizenship  was  reg^Uated  by  a 
property  census.  Demosthenes  fled  and  took  poison  on  the  island  of 
Calauria  (Argdlis).  During  the  war  between  Cassander  and  PolyS' 
perdton  (p.  76)  the  democratic  party  regained  its  supremacy  in  Athens, 
and  Fhocion  was  executed ;  LEiter,  however,  Demetrius  of  Phaleron^ 
the  political  companion  of  Phocion,  became  under  Macedonian  su- 
premacy, the  ruler  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  (317-307).  In 
the  course  of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  Demetrius  Polioroetes 
gained  possession  of  Athens  several  times  and  made  the  Acropolis 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  debauchery  ^307-295).  The  last  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  ana  regain  its  old  importance  in 
Greece  was  made  bv  Athens  under  Glaucon  and  Chrenumldes  in 
263  B.  c.  but  it  was  defeated  after  a  three  years'  war  and  continued 
to  be  tributary  to  the  Macedonians.  Thenceforward  Athens  had  no 
political  influence  in  Greece  ;  it  retained,  however,  its  autonomy  as 
regarded  its  municipal  administration,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
culture  and  learning. 

Thessaly,  during  this  period,  was  a  Macedonian  province  ;  Epima 
was  for  a  time  a  separate  state,  afterwards  it  was  allied  with  Mace- 
donia. Most  of  the  cantons  of  central  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  became 
allies,  more  or  less  dependent,  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  The 
complete  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Macedonia  was  prevented  by  the 

280.    ^tolicui  League  founded  about  280,  and  the  AohaBan 
Le€Lgrue  which  was  renewed  at  the  same  time. 

The  latter  grew  to  considerable  power  and  acquired  the  hegemony 
in  Peloponnesus  after  it  was  joined  by  Sicyon  (251)  which  was 
freed  from  its  tyrants  by  ArOtuSf  and  by  Corinth  (243),  which  ilrd- 
tu8  had  freed  from  the  Macedonian  garrison. 

Jealous  of  this  hegemony  the  ^tolian  League  and  Sparta^  which 
had  completely  lost  her  ancient  simplicity  of  life,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy,  joined  forces  against  the  Achsean 
League.  The  young  king  Agis  IV.  paid  with  his  life  for  his  attempt 
to  induce  a  reform  of  the  Spartan  state  (241  ?).  A  similar  at- 
tempt made  by  King  Cleomenes  III.  had  better  success,  though  for  a 
time  only :  he  caused  the  ephors  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  dea^ 
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banished  eighty  oliffarchB,  and  established  a  reformed  constitation. 
CleomSnes  conquered  Argas  and  Mantinia,  and  waged  successful  war 
against  the  Achsean  Lei^e.  Ardius  sought  aid  against  Sparta  from 
the  Macedonian  king  Antigdnus  Doson^  uid  delivered  the  Acropolis 
of  Corinth  into  his  htuids. 
The  Spartans  were  defeated  in  the 

221.    Battle  of  Sellaaia  (in  Laconia). 

CleomSnes  escaped  by  flight  and  died  in  Egypt  ^220).  Hie 
Macedonians  entered  Sparta,  restored  the  oligarchy  and  forced  upon 
the  Spartans  an  alliance  with  the  Acluean  League,  now  under  Mace- 
donian Bupremacy.  The  latter  was  immediately  afterwards  in- 
▼olved  in  a  war  with  the  ^tolian  League,  during  wluch  the  Spartans 
took  sides  ag^ainst  the  Achsaiis,  and  Peloponnesus  was  horribly  rav« 
aged  (220-217). 

About  this  time  the  JEtolian  League  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Ramans  against  Philip  V,  (///•)>  ^^  Macedonia,  who  was  allied  with 
Hannibal,  {First  Macedonian  war,  see  Roman  history,  third  Period, 
p.  116). 

Philopoemen,  who  has  been  caUed  *'  the  last  of  the  Greeks,**  be- 
came Strateeus  of  the  Achsean  Leagpie  in  207,  and  defeated  the 
Spartans  unSeT  their  tyrant,  Machantdas,  in  the 

206.    Battle  of  Mantinea,  and  slew  the  tyrant.     In  the  second 
Macedonian  war  (see  Roman  history,  p.  118).  the  ilcAceaii 
League  likewise  jomed  the  Romans  against  Philip  V.  (^III,)^ 
who,  after  the  liattle  of  Cynoscephake  (197),  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  hegemony  of  Greece.    The  Romans  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cantons,  but  they  gave  support 
everywhere  to  that  party  which  devoted  itself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Roman  interests,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  fre- 
quently appealed  to  as  arbitrators. 
After  the  death  of  a  second  Tyrant  of  Sparta,  the  cruel  Nahis^ 
Philopcemen  humbled  the  Spartans  again,  and  forced  them  to  reenter 
the  Acluean  League,  but  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  in  a  war  against  the  Messinians,  who  had  revolted  at  ^e  in- 
stance of  Deinocrdtes  (183).   After  the  death  of  Philopcemen,  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Achwan  League,  which  made  a  flnal  exertion  in 
the  so-oiedled  Acheean  w^ar  against  the  Romans,  which  ended  with 
the 

Defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Leucopetra,  on  the  isthmus,  and  the 

146.    Capture  and  destruction  of  Corinth. 

The  Corinthians  were  sold  as  slaves;  a  part  of  their  land  waa 
given  to  Sicyon;  the  rest  became  the  property  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  remaining  Greek  cantons  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  for  the  most  part  retained  their  own  administration 
and  jurisdiction,  but  were  subject  to  the  Roman  governor  of 
Macedonia,  It  was  not  untQ  later  (27)  that  Peloponnesus  and 
Central  Greece  seem  to  have  become  a  Roman  provinoa 
onder  the  name  of  Aohaia. 
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f  S.    ROlfAN  HISTORY. 
GKOGRAFHICAL  BURVET  OF  ANCOQfT  ITALY. 
(See  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiquui,  Tab.  YIL,  VIIIm  and  IX.) 

Italia  was  first  used  as  the  |;eDeral  name  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  pemnsula,  which  is  traversea  by  the  Apennmes  and  extended  to 
the  Macra  and  Rubfcon,  since  the  middle  ot  the  third  century  before 
Christ;  as  applied  to  the  whole  peninsola,  as  far  as  the  Alps,  Italia  was 
first  employea  in  scientific  usage  by  Polybka  (about  150) ;  it  was  not 
naed  ofidciallj  and  in  a  politi^  sense,  until  after  the  time  of  Au- 
gostos.  It  was  diyided  into  Upper  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and 
Lower  Italy. 

I.  Upper  Italy,  trayersed  by  the  Padns  (Po),  and  the 
Ath^sis  or  Atdms  (Adige,  Etsch),  and  containing  the  lakes,  Lacu8  Ver^ 
hdnus  (L^o  Maggiore),  Locus  Larfus  (L,  di  Como),  and  Lctcus  Bend' 
eu$  (L.  di  Garda),  comprised  the  following  three  districts  which,  be/ore 
Augustus,  were  not  reckoned  a  part  of  political  Italy:  1.  Lignria, 
Vercellce  (Vercelli),  TViureuui,  later  Augusta  Taurmorum  (Torino, 
Turin),  Genoa  (€ren5ya);  2.  Gkdlia  Ciaalpina,  also  called  togata, 
in  distinction  from  transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  known  as  Gallia  hra* 
eatOj  diyided  hj  the  Padus  (Po)  into:  a.  Gallia  tranapadana,  Co- 
tman  (Como)  ;  MedwUtnum  (Milano,  Milan)  ;  TiOnum  (Payia),  on  the 
ricinttf,  a  branch  of  the  Po;  Cremdna,  on  the  Po;  MarUua,  on  the 
MmciuSf  a  branch  of  the  Po,  near  which  was  the  yillage  of  Andest 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil;  Verona,  on  the  Athisis,  b.  Gallia  ciapa- 
dana:  Placentia  fHacenza),  at  the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the 
Padus,  Muffna,  (Mod&ia),  Parma,  Amonia  (Bologna),  Ravenna,  in 
ancient  times  a  seaport.  3.  Venetia:  Patavium  (radua),  birthplace 
of  Liyius,  AquUeia. 

II.  Centred  Italy,  lying  between  the  little  riyers  Macra  and 
Rvbicon  in  the  N.,  Sildrus  and  Frento  in  the  S.,  was  usually  diyided 
into  six  districts:  XStmria,  Latinm,  Campania,  on  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num,  or  In/erum;  Umbria,  Picenam,  Samnium,  on  the  Mare  Ad- 
riaticum  or  Superum,  The  Tiber,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  diyided 
Etruria  on  the  right,  from  Umbria  and  Latium  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  of  Samnium  is,  howeyer,  more  correctly  applied  to  the  southern 
inland  district  of  Central  Italy,  so  that  the  Sabklic  tribes,  who  were 
related  to  the  Samnites  and  Picentes,  formed  geographically  a  sepa- 
rate seventh  group,  under  which  were  included  the  Vestini,  Marrucfni 
and  Frentam,  extending  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the  inland  districts 
of  the  Sahines,  Pcdiqni,  and  Marsu 

1.  XStmxia,  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans  (Kasenna),  or  Tuscans,  in 
twelye  communities  under  kings  or  Lucumos.  These  formed  a  con- 
federacy, whose  federal  constitution  seems  to  haye  been  exceedingly 
loose.  The  most  important  places  in  Etruria  were,  from  N.  to  S.: 
Pises,  VolaterrcBj  Arrethan  (Arezzo),  CortSna,  Perusia  (Perugia,  west 
of  which  liake  Trasimenus),  Populonia,  on  the  coast,  Clusium  (Chiusi), 
Voisimif  Tarquiniif  FalerU^  Ccare^  VeH 
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2.  lAtimn.  In  the  smaller  distziet  of  the  Ladm:  Roma,  on 
the  U/t  bank  of  the  Tiber  (a  part  of  the  modem  city,  Trcutevere 
and  BcrgOy  is  on  the  right  bank,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
eitj  is  still  on  the  left  bank),  traditionally  said  to  be  bant  on  seven 
hills  (montes:  CapiioUmtSj  Palatmus,  AvaUmus^  Cceiius^  EsquUinus; 
eollee :  Vimmalis,  QuirinaUs).  ^  On  the  sonthem  sunmiit  of  the 
Mons  Capitolinas  the  Capitoluam  with  the  tensile  of  JufiUr  CapiloL-' 
mtcf,  wui  ikMd  TarpeioH  Rock;  on  the  northern  summit,  separated 
from  the  sonthem  by  the  Inienmondum,  the  Arx  with  the  temple  of 
Juno  Momita.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  the  Forum  Romdnum  (the 
market-place),  consisting  of  the  Forum  proper,  and  the  Comitiumf 
with  the  speakers*  p]atf(»in  {Roitra,  named  from  the  prows  of  the 
■hips  from  Antium)  between  the  two.  In  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  temples  and  basilicas  (e.  g. 
Basilica  Julia).  The  imperial  forums  were  not  open  places,  but 
masses  of  buildings  and  columned  porticos.  The  Palatinus  with  the 
palaces  of  the  emperors;  £.  of  this,  the  Amphitheairum  FUxvium 
(Colosseum,  for  80,000  spectators).  X.  from  the  Capitolinas  to  the 
Tiber  lay  the  field  of  Mara,  Campus  MartiuSf  during  the  republio 
an  open  field  used  for  military  practice,  athletic  sports,  and  political 
gatherings,  after  Cesar  and  during  the  imperial  period  coTered 
with  splendid  buildings,  now  the  centre  of  the  modem  city.  The 
buildii^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  did  not  belons^  to  the  Urbs 
proper.  They  were  situated  partially  on  the  Mons  c/anuru/itf,  par- 
tially on  the  Mans  VaticanuSf  where  the  Vatican  and  the  church  of 
St,  Peter  now  stand;  eastward  stood,  by  the  Tiber,  the  MausoUum 
Hadrianij  where  the  Castle  of  St,  Angela  now  stands.  FinaUy  must 
be  mentioned  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  Sixteen  great  artificial  roads 
ran  from  Rome  in  various  directions  :  T^  Appta  and  Via  Latina  to 
the  S.,  Via  Valeria  to  the  £.,  Via  Flaminia  to  the  N.,  Via  Aurelia  to 
the  W.,  etc. 

Ostia,  the  harbor  of  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  kings;  under  the  emperors  a  second  harbor.  Partus, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Laurentum,  Laviniumj  Ardia,  Suessa 
Pametia^  Aricia  (on  the  Via  Appia),  Velitrce  not  far  distant.  Alba 
Longa  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Aloanus,  near  the  lake  of  Albania, 
Tusculum  (near  the  present  Frascati),  Gabii^  Tibur  (Tivoli)  on  the 
Ania,  a  branch  of  the  Tiber;  Fidena^  north  of  Rome,  south  of  the 
brook  AUicu 

In  the  land  of  the  JEqui,  Prceneste  (afterwards  a  Latin  city  again. 
In  the  land  of  the  HemioEy  Anagnia.  In  the  land  of  the  VSsciif 
Fregellce,  Arpinum^  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero  ;  on  the  coast, 
Antium  and  Tarracina  (Anxuf),  south  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
In  the  land  of  the  Aruncii :  Farmia:,  MintumcR,  on  the  Liris  (Grari- 

fliano)  ;  Suessa  (^Aurunca),  near  the  Alans  Massicus  and  the  Ager 
^alemus  (famous  wines). 

1  The  expression  "  seven-hilled  city  *'  applies  properly  to  old  Rome,  the  pala- 
tine city.  Its  transfer  to  the  Servian  and  repuhUcan  k«>me  is  the  result  of  a 
later  misunderstandint^.  The  de!«cription  of  the  city  of  the  time  of  Con- 
atantine,  leaves  out  the  two  coHes,  Quirinnlisam\  Viminalis^  and  increases  the 
number  of  montes  to  7  by  adding  the  Vaticanut  and  the  JaniculuSf  whidi 
I^y  ouiskLs  at  tht  city  proper.    S<^  Mommson,  Hist,  of  Rome,  I.  116,  notSi 
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3.  Campania,  travened  by  the  VoUurma  (Yoltnnio),  with  the 
moiwUins  Gaurus  and  Vetuviui  near  Naples.  Two  bays  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  rocky  isthmus:  Sinvn  Cumanua  (Bay  of 
Nj^les),  and  Sinus  Pcutanus  TBay  of  Salerno).  Along  the  coast: 
LUerman;  Cuma  (K^m^,  foundea  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eabcsa 
in  1050  ?)  ;  Misenum  near  the  promontory  of  similar  name ; 
Patedli  (Pozzuoli) ;  Baia  near  lake  Lucrinus,  famoos  as  a  watering 
place;  Parthenope  or  PalaopoUs^the  oldest  part  of  NeapoUs  (NcitroAif, 
x^ap51iy  Naples);  Herctdaneum  and  Pompeii^  buried  m  79  A.  D.  bj 
lara  and  ashes  from  Vesuvius;  SaUmum  on  the  Sinus  PsBstanus,  the 
chief  city  of  the  PicerUes  who  had  been  transferred  thither.  Inland: 
Cc^fSa  (not  the  modem  Capua,  but  Santa  Maria  Maggiore),  with  an 
immense  amphitheatre;  Nda. 

4.  Umbria.  On  the  coast:  Ariminum  (Rimini),  Pisaumm,  Sena 
GaUica  (Sinagaglia).     Inland:  Sentlnum,  Iguvium,  SpoUtium. 

5.  Pioenom.     Ancana  on  the  coast;  A$culum  Picenum, 

6.  Samninm  (in  the  wider  sense,  see  p.  81).  In  the  land  of  the 
Sabini :  Amitemumj  birthplace  of  Sallust ;  Cures,  Reate,  In  the  land 
of  the  Pceligni:  Corjinium;  Sulmo^  birthplace  of  Ovid.  In  Samninm 
proper:  Bavianum;  ^semia;  Beneventum  (Benevento),  former  M(d' 
venium;  Caudium^  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caudine  Pass  (^FurcuUs 
Caudtnce). 

ITT.  Lower  Italy,  also  called  Greater  Greece,  Magna 
Gnsca  ('Eaa^  ^  fuyoKri),  was  divided  into  four  districts  :  Apulia, 
Calabria  in  the  east,  Imoanla  and  Bmttlnm '  in  the  west. 

1.  Apulia  :  Luceria,  A(u)8ciUum  ApHlumj  Cannae^  VenusiOf  birth- 
place of  Horace,  near  Mt.  Vultur.  2.  Calabria :  Brundisium 
(Brindisi),  the  po^  of  departure  for  Greece;  Tarenium  (Tipor,  see 
!>.  51).  3.  Luoania:  Pcestum  (Fosidonia,  TloatiUti^ta),  with  notable 
ininsof  temples;  Metapantum;  Heradia  (*Hpdic\9ta),  4.  Bruttium: 
SyhSris  (2^i3apif),  destroyed  in  510,  by  the  Crotonians  ;  Thurii 
tfterwards  built  in  its  neighborhood  (see  p.  64);  Croton  (Kp^on^), 
not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Lacimum;  Loan  Epizephyni  (Aoicpol 
'En^ff^ifiipioi) ;  Rhegium  ('P^<ov,  i.  e.  rent,  from  p^rpn^m^  tne  present 
Beggio).     Consentia  (Cosenza  on  the  river  Busento). 

Italian  Islanda. 

Bicilia  (SiKcAia),  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  SidUum 
(Strait  of  Messina),  formerly  called  Sicania^  also  Trinacria^  with 
its  three  capes,  or  promontories:  PelOrum  in  the  north,  Pachynum  in 
the  soath,  and  Litybceum  in  the  west.  On  the  eastern  coast  from 
north  to  south :  MessOna  (formerly  Zande^  p.  51),  Tauramenium 
(Tsormina),  CatSna  (Catania)  at  the  base  of  JEltna,  ByraousaB 
(XvpdKovffoi,  Siragossa,  see  p.  51),  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
comprising  five  cities:  Ortygia,  situated  on  an  island,  and  hence  also 
ealled  NasoSf  which  now  ^rms  the  whole  city,  with  the  spring  of 
Arethosa,  Achradina^  Tycha^  NeapoUs,  and  Epipolae,  at  first  a  suburb. 

^  This  form  (instead  of  Bruitii,  Bruttiut  Ager)  has,  however,  no  ancient 
authority.     The  Byzantines  after  the  tenth  century,  A.   d.,   gave   Bruttium 
the  name  Calahria,  siVsr  the  Normans  had  diflpoMseeeed  them  of  Ca\a\ma 
proptr,  and  the  eastern  pwiinsiila  was  known  after  that  tima  as  Afmlio. 
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On  the  south  coa«t:  Camarfna,  Gela^  Agrigentum  (^Ajcpdyat,  now 
Girgeuti),  between  Gela  and  Agrigentom  the  promontory  of  Ecnofnas^ 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  (southern)  river  HimSra ;  SeLinxu 
(SffAirovt).  On  the  west  coast:  Libyhcevm,  Drepdnvan^  Eryx,  On  the 
north  coast:  Panormus  (ndt^/ioSf  now  Paiermo,  see  p.  IT),  HtmerOf 
Mylce,     In  the  interior  of  the  island:  Henna, 

Sardinia  (lapM):  Car&lis  (Cagliari). 

Corsioa  (K^pyoi):  AUUia,  later  the  Roman  colony  of  Aleria,  Of 
the  smaller  islands  the  following  are  noteworthy:  1.  Melita^  now 
Malta,  and  Gaudos,  now  Gozzo,  south  of  Sicily.  2.  The  Inttdoe 
Agates,  on  the  west  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the  promontory  Lilybflsum. 
8.  The  Insula  JEoUa  (now  the  Liparian  islanos)  the  largest,  LipircL^ 
north  of  Sicily.  4.  Caprece,  now  Capri,  and  JEnariaf  now  Ischia,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  5.  The  Pontian  i^ln^n^la^  Ponda^ 
Pandalaria,    6.  llva,  now  Elba. 

REUOIOX  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROMANS.^ 

The  Romans  possessed  an  ancient  religion  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  Greece.  It  was  a  common  inheritance  of  the  Italians, 
thouffh  probably  early  receiving  Etruscan  and  Grecian  elements. 
In  the  last  centuries  of  the  republic  the  theogouy  of  Greece  was 
imported  into  Roman  literature,  and  to  some  extent  into  the  state  re- 
lision.  At  a  still  later  time,  under  a  policy  of  tolerance,  all  forms 
of  faith  and  superstition  were  represented  m  the  great  capital. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  a  polytheism,  but  their  deifica- 
tion of  nature  was  not  so  detailed,  nor  were  their  deities  so  human  m 
was  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  Their  faith  had  a  sterner  aspect, 
the  practical  side  of  religion  was  more  natural  to  them  than  the 
poetic  side.  They  honored  and  utilized  their  gods,  but  they  wove 
few  fancies  about  them. 

The  great  gods  were:  Jupiter,  god  of  the  sky,  "father  of  gods 
and  men; "  Juno,  his  wife,  goddess  of  maternity;  Minerva,  goddess 
of  intellect,  presiding  over  the  arts;  Mara,  god  of  war,  the  most 
representative  of  the  Italian  divinities;  Bellona,  goddess  of  war; 
Vesta,  patron  of  the  Roman  state,  goddess  of  the  national  hearth, 
where  burned  the  sacred  fire;  Ceres,  Baturnua,  goddess  and  god 
of  agriculture;  Opa,  goddess  of  the  harvest  and  of  wealth;  Her- 
cules, god  of  gain,  presiding  over  the  sanctity  of  contracts;  Mer- 
ouriuB,  god  of  trafiBc;  Neptunua,  god  of  the  sea. 

VenuB  seems  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  Italian  divinities. 
She  first  appears  as  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  but  was  soon  identified 
with  AphridUet  the  Grecian  goddess  of  love.  Of  the  lesser  gods  there 
were  many,  watching  over  every  act  of  individuals  and  of  the  state, 
and  over  every  stage  of  growth  and  development.  Such  were  TeUus^ 
SUvanus,  Terminus^  QuirtnuSt  Janus,  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  end, 
represented  with  a  double  face.  (Grate  of  Janus  in  the  comitunn, 
open  in  time  of  war,  closed  in  time  of  peace^.  Lares  and  Penates^ 
presiding  over  the  family  and  the  home,  Sol,  Luna,  etc. 

1  Bawlinson,  Religiant  of  the  Ancient  World,  chmp.  VIII.  MommaeiL 
Jlki.  ^  itcwie.  Book  I.  chap.  XII.    Zieishton,  Hist,  qf  Rome,  chap.  JyT^ 
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Wonblp.  The  worship  of  the  Romans  consisted  of  a  ronnd  of 
eeremonies,  —  prayers,  sacrifices,  games,  —  of  strictly  prescribed 
form,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  good-will,  averting  the  anger  or 
ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  gods.  In  private  life  these  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  family  and  were  conducted  by  its  head,  the 
faterfamUias;  in  matters  affecting  the  whole  people,  the  state,  which 
was  a  larger  family,  conducted  the  worship.  In  early  times  the  king 
presided  at  the  ceremonies.  Under  the  republic  a  rex  sacrificulua  was 
appointed  to  perform  those  relis^ous  acts  which  were  formerly  the 
exclusive  right  and  duty  of  the  kmg. 

The  state  maintained  at  public  cost :  1.  ''  Colleges  of  sacred  lore  " 
having  general  supervision  over  religion  and  all  matters  connected 
therewiUL.  The  most  important  were:  The  college  of  Pontificea, 
four  in  number  (afterwards  nine  and  sixteen),  the  highest  religious 
power  in  the  state.  With  them  rested  the  decision  as  to  which  daya 
were  suitable  for  the  transaction  of  business,  public  or  private,  and 
which  not  (dies/cuti  et  ne/asH),  Hence  they  controlled  the  calendar, 
whereby  they,  with  the  au^res,  became  important  instruments  in  the 
bands  of  the  government.  The  pontifices  also  decided  upon  the  ac- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  augunes.  At  their  head  stood  the  porUi/ez 
maxamu,  who  appointed  the  rex  scurificulus,  the  flamines  and  vestales. 
College  of  Aogurea,  originally  four,  then  nine  and  sixteen,  who  con« 
fulted  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  revealed  in  omens,  by  the  observation 
of  the  flight,  cries,  and  manner  of  feeding  of  certain  birds.  College 
of  Fetiales,  twenty  (?^  in  number,  presiding  over  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Romans  ana  other  peoples.  They  conducted  the  conclu- 
non  of  treaties,  acted  as  heralds,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  de- 
claration of  war,  by  throwing  a  blood-tipped  spear  into  the  hostile 
territory.^  Duumviri  Bacronun,  having  the  charge  of  the  SibvUine 
books.  The  Kanupices  exercised  the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of 
the  gods  from  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  victims, 
miey  were  an  Etruscan  institution. 

2.  Colleges  of  officiating  priests:  Flaminea,  who  presided  in  vi^ 
rioos  temples  with  chapters  of  assisting  priests.  Balii,  or  dancing 
{niests,  of  Qiminus  and  Mara,  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  sacred 
shields  of  Mars  (anciUcR).  Vestal  VirginB,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta,  six  maidens  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  virginity.  Lu- 
perci,  Fratres  Arvales,  etc 

Besides  the  observance  of  sacrifices  and  the  offering  of  prayers,  the 
priests  had  charge  of  conducting  various  public  games:  Lupercalia^ 
(Feb.  15th),  Ferix  Latincs^  Saturnalia  (Dec.)  and  others. 

BTHNOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ITALY.* 

At  the  extreme  south  the  lapygians.  Their  descent  is  not  certainly 
established,  though  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Indo-XSuropean 
family  and  probably  to  the  Illyrian  race.  In  historic  times  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  appear,  in  striking  contradistincticni  to  the  true 
Ualici,  in  process  of  rapid  Hellenization. 

1  When  the  growth  of  the  Roman  dominion  had  made  this  a  milter  of  difft* 
tahy,  a  plot  of  groand  in  Home  was  set  apart  to  represtnt  hoatila  taniltorr,  uA 
bto  this  the  spear  wms  burled. 

s  Mtunmtea,  JStitf.  q/'Home,  I.  chMp,  X 
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To  the  Xndo-Xhiropean  family  belonged  likewise  the  inhabitants 
of  central  Italy,  the  Italic!  proper,  who  were  divided  into  the  Latin 
«nd  the  Umbro-Sabellian  (Oskan),  tribes.  They  were  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  Hellenes.  The  Italici  entered  Italy  by  land.  The  Latim 
occupied  the  western  lowlands  (JLo/ttim,  connected  with  Idtm)^^  the 
Umbro-Sabellian  tribes  spread  themselves  over  the  eastern  part  of 
Central  Italy  {Umbriansy  PicerUeSf  Sabines,  Marsi^  Hernia^  VoUcU), 
A  main  division  of  this  group,  the  Samnites,  occupied  the  mountam 
region  which  was  named  after  them,  and  drove  back  the  lapygians. 
From  the  Samnites  several  tribes  branched  off;  so  the  Camp^imanSf 
called  after  the  plain  {Campus)  which  they  settled  along  the  Tyr- 
rhine  sea. 

Peculiarly  distinct  from  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  Italici,  in  language, 
religion  and  customs  were  the  Etruaoana  (in  their  own  language, 
Raaanna).  Up  to  the  present  time  all  attempts  to  establish  their 
ethnographical  position,  have  failed  to  reach  settled  conclusions. 
The  attempt  recently  made,  to  prove  them  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  and  the  Etruscan  language  closelv  related  to  the 
Latin,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  regarded  as  a  failure.^ 

Perhaps  the  Etruscan  people  were  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dif- 
ferent tribes,  one  of  which  came  to  Italy  over  the  Rstian  Alps,  while 
the  other  came  by  sea. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Cdts^  Etruscans  dwelt  north  of  the 
Apennines,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  between  the  territory  of  the 
Veneti  (as  far  as  the  Adige),  and  the  LigHrians, 

The  whole  of  Upper  Italy  was  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes  (about 
500  B.  c.?),  which  gradually  forced  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  south- 
ward. 

Besides  all  these  migrations  into  Italy  from  the  north  by  land, 
colonization  of  no  mean  extent  began  very  eariy  on  the  part  of  the 
Hellenea,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy j  by  sea.  (The  Dorians^  Chalcid* 
tans  (i.  e.  lonians),  and  ^olians  were  principally  engaged  therein}. 

Roman  Hiatory  can  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

753(?)-^10(?)  I.  Mythical  time  of  the  kings. 

510-264.  II.  Development  of  the  constitution  by  struggles  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Subjugation  of  Italy  proper  (Cen- 
tral and  Lower  Italy),  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  toars, 

264-146.  III.  Epoch  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  beginning  of  the  univer- 
sal rule  of  Rome,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth, 

146-31.  IV.  Firm  establishment  of  the  universal  supremacy  of 
Rome,  by  the  conouest  of  the  East,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Epoch 
of  the  civil  voarSy  down  to  the  beginmng  of  the  absolute  rule 
of  Octavian,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 

1  The  Avaonii  {Auruneiy  in  Cmmpania)  probably  belonpred  to  the  Latin  pace 
as  well;  also,  perhaps  the  Italici  in  the  narrower  gente,  who  dwelt  orlirinally  in 
the  western  part  of  lower  luly,  and  the  Sicutt.  *»        ^ 

s  W.  Oonsen,  Uebtr  die  Sprache  der  Etrusker,  1874.  "W.  Deaoke. 
Einukiiche  Forackunnen,  w  of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  is  K.  O.  Mmiar  DU 
Minuker,  ed.  by  W,  beecU,  2  vols.,  1377.  -.uuw,  x/w 
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81  A.  C.-476  A.  D.     V.  Sway  of  the  Roman  Ccuan,  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west. 
The  last  period  extends  into  Medieval  History. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 
Mytliioal  Epoch  of  the  Kings  (753  >--510). 

Foundation  of  Rome  according  to  the  Roman  legends. 
King  NvmUor  oi  Alba  Langa,  the  descendant  of  jEnea$,  who  had 
lettled  in  Latium  with  some  Trojan  refugees,  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  by  his  brother  AmuUuSf  who  put  his  son  to  death,  and  caused 
his  daughter  Rea  Silvia  to  become  a  vestal  virgin,  in  order  that  the 
line  of  Numitar  should  perish.  The  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus, 
the  sons  of  Rea  Silvia  and  MarSf  the  god  of  ¥rar,  were,  by  conmiand 
of  the  kin^,  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  then  overflowing  its  banks.  Their 
eiadle  being  caught  by  the  roots  of  a  fig-tree,  the  children  were 
rescued  from  drowning,  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  brought 
up  by  the  royal  shepherd  FaustiUus,  As  they  grew  up,  RomiUus 
and  Remus  led  other  shepherds  on  the  hunt  and  m  forays  for  booty. 
At  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia^  they  were  surprised  by  robbers: 
Romulus  was  taken  prisoner,  brought  before  Numltor,  and  accused 
of  having  plundered  his  fields.  Numltor  recognized  his  grandsons. 
The  latter  thereupon  attacked  the  usurper  Armdius  at  the  head  of 
their  band,  slew  him,  and  placed  the  ris^htful  king,  their  grandfather 
NumitoTf  again  on  the  throne  of  Alba  Long^.  With  the  king's  per- 
mission, the  twins  founded  a  city  on  that  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber  where  they  had  been  exposed.  (Festival  of  Palilia  or  PariHa^ 
April  21,  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation.)  In 
a  auarrel  as  to  who  should  give  his  name  to  the  city,  Remus  was 
killed.  Romolus,  being  now  the  only  king,  called  Uie  city  after 
himself,  Roma.' 

Bnrmises  about  the  real  origin  of  Rome.  The  results  of  mod* 
em  scientific  investigations  leave  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Ro- 
man story  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  not  historical,  but  an 
invention,  having  not  the  slightest  basis  of  fact.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  reahty  Rome  and  the  Romans  did  not  derive  their 
name  from  the  founder  of  the  city,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
name  Romulus  was  formed  by  the  mventors  of  the  legend  from  the 
name  of  the  city  and  the  people.'  All  tribal  heroes  are  of  divine 
origin  ;  that  those  of  the  Romans  should  be  sons  of  Mars,  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  of  war,  needs  no  explanation.  The  legend  of  the 
exposure  of  the  twins  and  of  their  miraculous  preservation  and  recog- 
nition bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  youth  of 
Cyrus  (p.  26).  The  utbulous  descent  from  the  Trojan  ^neas  as- 
tribed  to  the  family  of  the  founder  of  Rome  was  an  invention  of 

1  According  to  Varro's  era  753,  mccording  to  Cato's  761 ;  but  to  chang« 
years  of  the  citr  into  years  l)€fore  Christ,  v54  or  752  must  he  used  us  the  minu- 
iDd.    Both  dates  beloog  to  the  conventional  chronology.    See  pp.  88  and  89. . 

«    Livius,  I.  1-7. 

*  Compare  beaidea  Ttfmnmien,  Sohweg^er,  MSm.  Ouch.,  andPetm,  BXn^ 
etseh.,  L  66. 
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Grecian  writers  (Stesich&rtu  in  the  sixth  century,  Timceus  in  the  third 
century,  B.  c).  The  tale  of  the  building  of  Rome  by  emigrants  from 
Alba,  under  guidance  of  two  prmces  of  divine  birth,  was  a  naive 
attempt  to  explain  the  growth  of  a  city  in  the  barren  and  unhealthy 
Roman  Campagna  by  connecting  it  with  the  common  metropolis  of 
Latium. 

Nothing  can  be  considered  historical  except  that  Rome  was,  as 
regards  uie  greater  part  of  its  population,  a  Latin  settlement. 
The  city  was  founded,  or  rather  gradually  arose,  at  a  ^nrholly 
unkno^nrn  time  and  under  w^hoUy  unkno^Tn  oiroonistanoaa. 
The  settlement  was  formed  very  near  the  border  of  Latium,  and  just 
at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  small  vessels)  of  the  Tiber,  the  natural 
highway  of  commerce  for  Latium,  without  regard  to  the  sterile  char- 
acter oi  the  immediate  neighborhood.  This  gives  probability  to  the 
supposition  that  Rome  in  its  earliest  days  "  was  a  border  tradmg-post 
of  the  Latins.*'  ^  Not  that  Rome  was  ever  a  mercantile  city,  after 
the  manner  of  Corinth  and  Carthaj?e  ;  it  was  merely  a  trading  village, 
where  the  imports  and  exports  of  Latium,  which  was  essentially  an 
agricultural  district,  were  exchanged. 

The  opinion  that  the  Roman  people  was  a  mixed  race  cannot  be 
maintained,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  development  of  the  Roman 
language,  political  institutions,  and  religion,  was  free  and  individual 
to  a  deg^e  seldom  equalled.  Of  the  three  tribes  or  townships 
{Gauen)  which  seem  to  have  united  to  form  Rome  (the  Ramnen 
(identical  with  Romani),  the  Titi(en8)eXf  and  the  LucSres),  the  first  was 
certainly,  the  third  in  all  probabibty,  Latin  ;  the  second  was,  it  is 
true,  Sabine,  but  it  was  soon  completely  blended  with  the  Latin  ele- 
ments, as  the  Roman  language  shows. 

The  Royal  Epoch,  aocording  to  the  Roman  Legend.* 

753-716.    Romulus, 

warrior  king.  Establishment  of  a  retreat  on  the  Capitolinns.  Ap- 
pointment of  100  Senatores  or  Patres  (fathers),  whose  descendants  are 
called  Patricians.  The  three  centuries  of  knights :  Ramnes,  Titi{ens)es^ 
and  Lucires,  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  war  with  the  Sabines  fol- 
lowing, their  king,  Titus  Tatius,  seized  the  fortress  on  the  Capitol 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  Battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines  interrupted  by  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
aSt.  Union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  in  one  double  state  under  the 
common  rule  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  until  the  latter's  death.  War 
of  Romulus  with  Fidence  and  Veii,  Romulus  is  translated  during  a 
thunder-storm,  and  henceforward  worshipped  as  the  exxi  OuirinuM 
715-673.    Numa  Pompilius  ^ 

of  Cures,  elected,  after  a  year's  interregnum,  by  the  Romans  from 
amon^  the  Sabines.  Peaceful  king;  arranges  the  religious  services  of 
the  Romans  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Caniccnas  (prophetess) 
Egeria,  his  consort.  Temple  of  Janus.  Appointment  of  the  five 
ParUificeSf  the  first  of  whom  is  the  PonH/ex  Afaximus,  the  Flaninu, 

1  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Romt,  Book  I.  CImpa.  2  and  i. 
«  Liviua,  1. 8  foil.  *^  *• 
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Feei(ilef,tlie  fcmr  Aug*jret,  the  four  vestal  virgins,  afterwards  increased 

to  six. 

673-641.    Tnlliia  HostUlTui, 

warlike  king.  War  with  Alha  Langa;  contest  of  the  Horatii  a,nd 
CuratU  decides  in  favor  of  Rome,  to  which  Alba  is  obliged  to  submit. 
War  with  Veil  and  Fidena;  treachery  of  the  dictator  of  Alba,  Mettius 
FuffethiSj  who  is  torn  in  pieces.  ,  Destruction  of  Alba  Longa;  the  in« 
habitants  are  transferred  to  Rome. 
611-616.     Anoua  Bffaroina, 

grandson  of  Numa,  at  the  same  time  peaceful  and  warlike  (**  et 
NunuB  et  Romnli  memor '').  Development  of  the  institution  of  the 
FetiaUs.  Successful  war  with  four  Latin  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  settled  on  the  AvenHne,  For  this  reason  Ancus  Marcius  is 
represented  in  the  traditional  story  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  as  the 
founder  of  the  class  of  the  plebeians^  Fortification  of  Janiculvan^  oon« 
itmetion  of  a  bridge  of  piles  (pons  sMicius)  over  the  Tiber. 

Foundation  of  the  harbor  of  Ostla, 
616-^78.    Tarqninius  Prisons, 

who  with  his  wife  TanaquU  emigrated  from  the  Etruscan  city  of 
Tor^iimu,  and  for  whom  Grecian  descent  from  the  Bacchvada  of  Cor- 
tnM  was  idPterwards  invented.  He  became  guardian  of  Ancus'  son,  and 
was  elected  to  the  throne.  Commencement  of  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  hilL  Construction  of  the  cloacce. 
The  Senate  increased  to  300  members;  the  number  of  equites  doubled* 
Circus  Maximus.  Successful  wars  with  the  Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etrus* 
cant.  After  the  murder  of  Tarqninius  by  the  sons  of  Ancus, 
67a^534.    Servius  ThIUtis 

becomes  king  through  the  cunning  of  TanaquU,  He  was  the  son 
of  the  slave  woman  Ocrisia  and  a  god,  was  educated  like  a  prince  by 
Tanaquil  in  consequence  of  the  utterance  of  an  oracle,  ana  became 
the  son-in-law  of  Tarqninius.  Wars  with  Veii,  Rome  loins  the 
Latin  league.  Construction  of  the  wall  of  Rome.  Establishment  of 
the  census  and  the  division  of  tlie  oenturies  (p  92).  Servius 
Tullius  murdered  by  his  son-in-law, 
634-610.    Tarqainius  Buperbos, 

represented  by  tradition  as  a  cruel  despot  Tarquinius  Superbus 
(L  e.  the  haughty)  subjugates  the  Latin  league,  conquers  Suessa  Po» 
•netia,  completes  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapMinus,  and  gains  posses- 
don  of  the  city  of  Gabii  by  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  his  son  Sextus, 
Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  acquisition  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Embassvof  Titus  and  Aruns  Tarquinius,  the  king's  sous,  to  the  oracle 
at  DelphL  They  are  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
who  represents  himself  as  feeble-minded,  in  order  to  protect  his  life 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  king;  a  story  which  was  invented  to  eicplain 
the  name  of  Brutus,  Siege  of  Ardia,  The  rape  of  Lucretia,  wife  of 
L  Tarquinius  CoUatinus  (i.  e.  from  CoUatia),  by  the  king's  son,  Sextus, 
leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy. 
The  insnrrection  is  headed  by  Ii.  Junius  Brutus,  whom  the  legend 
makes  Tribunus  Cderum,  although  he  was  conmionly  considered  an 
fanbecile.     Over  the  body  of  Lucretia,  who  died  by  her  own  hand,  he 

1  Ptttmr,  J2A»^  Oeseh,,  L*  Sa    Compare,  on  ttie  other  hand,  p.  ttO. 
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ealled  the  people  to  arms,  and  incited  the  army  against  the  kin^>  who 
found  the  city  gates  closed  upon  him,  and  went  into  exile  (LiviuSy  L, 
67-60). 

Hiatorioal  Facts  of  the  Epoch  of  the  Kings.^ 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  oldest  Roman  state 
was  a  patriarchal  monarchy  ;  and  that,  after  the  new  settlement 
had  become  an  independent  conmiunity,  the  highest  power  in  Rome 
was  exercised  by  a  line  of  sovereigns  elected  for  life  (rex,  from  the 
same  stem  as  regere,  to  govern). 

But  neither  the  number  nor  all  the  names  of  the  traditional  kings^ 
nor  yet  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  each,  still  less  the  chn^ 
nology  of  their  reigns,  can  be  considered  historically  authentic.  The 
artiiiciality  of  the  first  four  reigns,  which  are  alternately  warlike  and 
peaceable,  is  self-evident.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory and  Rome*s  hegemony  over  the  Latin  league  was  not  acquired 
without  severe  contests  and  brilliant  deeds  of  arms;  but  the  story  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  fabulous  form  and  has  been  arbitrarily  revised. 
The  destruction  of  Alba,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  is  an  his- 
torical fact ;  the  contest  of  three  Roman  against  three  Alban  broth* 
ers,  their  cousins,  is  probably  only  a  personified  designation  of  a 
war  between  two  closely  related  towns,  with  similar  political  divis- 
ions. 

As  regards  the  last  three  reigns,  it  can  be  considered  historical  that 
the  royfu  family  of  the  Tarquins  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  that  under 
its  rule  Rome  made  an  important  advance  in  power  and  civilization  ; 
that  the  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  the  erection  of  the  so-called 
Servian  wall,  portions  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  cloaca  date  from  their  reigns. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  actual  history  of  Rome  there  is  found 
to  exist  a  sharp  division  of  the  population  into  Patricians,  or  citizens 
with  full  political  rights,  and  Plebeians,  or  free  inhabitants 
without  political  rights  (like  the  Lacedsemonian  Perioeci  and  the 
Athenian  Mettxci;  see  pp.  50  and  52).  The  traditional  legend  gives  no 
explanation  of  this  important  fact,  but  only  two  hints  at  one,  and  those 
contradictory.'  The  citizens  having  full  rights  are  evidently  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers,  the  victors  and  later  conquerors. 
Since,  according  to  Roman  usage,  marriages  of  equals  in  rank  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  citizenship  on  tlie  children,  those  having  such 
rights  called  themselves  Patricii,  i.  e.  "Children  of  the  fathers.*' 
The  people  who  were  not  included  in  these  families,  but  stood  under 
their  protection,  who  were  compelled  to  have  a  protector  (Patronus), 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  Clientes  (from  cluere).  Their  de* 
scendaiits,  increased  by  the  former  citizens  of  Latin  towns  conquered 
in  war,  formed  gradually  a  second  Roman  conmiunity,  whose  mem- 
bers were  not  citizens.  These  were  called  the  Plebeians,  the  Plebs  (or 

1  Sec  Mommsen,  Ifist.  of  Rome,   Book  I.  chap.  4.     PatAr   RAm     r^»^h 
!•  W-5G)  likewise  ascribes  Gut  a  limited  historical  value  trthet^dmm.W 
IiiBtorv  of  the  kings.  ^   i.inuiuoH«i 

'  "^^ IfiiViSi^;  B^kL^ci^p'  t '"•  ""' "* ^-"" ^'"-•-  Com,. 
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p2ebet,  conneoted  with  pleo,  pUnus) ;  i.  e.  the  masses,  the  great  mob. 
As  the  majority  of  the  population  of  conquered  cities  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  plebeian  class,  whether  they  were  settled  in  or  near  Rome 
or  remained  in  their  old  homes,  it  is  incorrect  to  imag^e  the  plebs 
compoBed  of  poor  people  entirely;  there  were  from  the  beginning 
many  wealthy  and  respected  families  among  them. 

Under  the  oldest  constitution  of  Rome,  which  is  commonly  called* 
from  the  legend,  the  Constitution  of  Romulus^  the  Patricians  alone 
formed  the  municipality  and  the  mUitary  force,  the  populus  (con- 
nected with  populari,  to  ravage),  since  they  alone  performed  military 
service.  They  were  divided  into  ouriaB,  districts,  at  first  10  in  num- 
ber, after  the  union  of  the  Tities  and  Ludres  with  the  Ramnes  30 
(p.  88),  each  curia  heinst  divided  into  ten  families  or  aentes.  The 
membly  (populus)  of  the  citizens  or  patricians,  called  by  the  king 
when  he  had  an  announcement  or  an  inquiry  to  make,  formed  the 
camltia  cnriata.  To  this  body  citizens  under  sentence  had  the 
right  of  appeal  for  pardon  (provocatio)  ;  only,  however,  with  the 
consent  of  the  king.  The  comitia  elected  the  king,  who,  after  elec- 
tion, exercised  absolute  power,  having  to  consult  the  conununity  only 
when  changes  of  the  existing  law  or  the  commencement  of  an  ofFen- 
nve  war  were  in  question.  The  Senate  (council  of  the  elders, 
seniores,  senatores)  was  an  advisatory  body,  named  by  the  king,  but 
representing  the  gentes  after  a  manner. 

This  oldest  form  of  the  conununity  was  essentially  altered  by  a 
reform  conducted  during  the  reign  of  the  last  dynasty,  and  which 
tradition  has  coupled  with  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius.  Military 
service  and  payment  of  the  tributum  was  thereby  made  obligatory  on 
all  land-owners,  whether  they  were  oltisens  or  merely  inhabitants 
of  the  class  of  metcsci.  Every  freeholder  between  seventeen  and 
sixty  years  of  age  was  now  liable  to  service.  The  cavalry,  composed 
of  citizens,  continued  as  before,  but  there  was  added  to  it  a  force  of 
double  its  strength,  which  consisted  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  pie- 
beians.  The  wealthiest  land-owners  were  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the 
cavalry.  No  regard  at  all  was  paid  to  political  or  class  difPerenceiy 
in  making  up  the  infantry,  but  the  kind  of  armor  to  be  furnished  by 
the  warriors  was  regulated  in  accordance  with  a  property  classifica- 
tion.    This  ifl  the 

Servian  classification,^  for  military  service  and  taxation, 
of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  according  to  their  property  (Cen« 

SOS). 

A.  Oavalry  (Bqultes). 

6  pure  (?)  patrician,  12  plebeian  (and  patrician)  centuries ;  in  aU 

1800  horse,  all  of  the  first  class. 

^  The  census  was  not  expressed  in  money  until  the  time  of  Appius  Claudiui 
^  c.  313).    Iiaitfliton,  Hut,  of  Rwntj  p.  2^  n.  5.    [Trans.] 
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B.  Foot-Soldlan  (Feditea). 


Number  of  Centoriat. 
80  C.  with  20  jugen 

20  C.  with  I  as  much 

90  C.  with  \  as  much 
20  0.  with  I  as  much 

28C.  withia-l<>)u 
much 


Property  in 
100,000 

75,000 

60.000 
25,000 
12,000 


^  hrtaat. 

galea,  clipeus,  oc- 

resB,  lorlua 
galea,         scutum, 

ocrea 
galea,  scutum 
scutum 


s 


a 

funda 


It  appears  £rom  the  number  of  eentories  (i.  e.  oompanies)  in  the 
different  classes,  that  the  division  of  the  lana  at  that  time  was  such 
that  more  than  half  the  farms  contained  20  jugera  or  more,  and  a 
farm  of  that  size  was  considered  the  standard. 

In  the  five  classes :  168  centuries  of  foot-soldiers,  each  of  100  men  S9 
16,800  men ;  i.  e.  4  legions  of  4200  men  each,  2  lerionsytmiorei  (first 
levy,  17-^  years  old,  for  service  in  the  field)  and  2  legions  seniorei 
(second  levy,  47-60  years  old,  for  garrison  service).  To  be  added  are 
8  centuries  of  fahri  (pioneers),  tubicines  and  comucmes  (musicians), 
2  centuries  accensi  velati  (^unarmed  substitutes),  2  centuries  proU^ 
tarU  and  amite  censi,  making,  with  the  cavalry,  193  centuries.  As 
the  population  increased  the  number  of  centuries  was  not  enlarged, 
but  Uie  separate  divisions  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new 
recruits,  without  doing  away  entirely  with  the  standard  number. 

This  new  militair  body,  arranged  in  classes  and  centuries,  was 
henceforward  consulted  by  the  king  in  regard  to  offensive  wars  as  the 
armv  had  been  when  divided  into  curi».  This  was  at  first  the  only 
privilege  which  the  new  citizens  shared  ;  all  other  rights  were  reservea 
to  the  oomitia  ouriata,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  patricians. 
It  was  not  until  later  (at  the  be^pnning  of  the  Republic)  that  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  commumty  acquired  political  importance, 
and  that  a  new  popular  assembly^  the  oomitia  oentariata,  de- 
veloped out  of  the  new  military  organization.  The  reform  ascribed 
to  Servius  had  originally  a  purely  military  character.  It  gave  the 
Plebeians  at  first  scarcely  any  riglUs^  but  only  burdens;  it  opened  the 
way,  however,  whereby  they  became  true  citizens.  The  inhabitants 
who  were  not  land-owners,  be  thev  clientes  or  foreiirn  metaci,  were 
henceforward  distinct  from  the  lana-owning  pleba.  The  inhabitants 
who  owned  no  land  were  called,  after  the  money  which  they  had  to 
pay  for  protection,  snrariL^ 

For  purposes  of  conscription  the  city  and  township  were  divided 
into  four  wards  (Triboa),  so  that  each  legion  contamed  the  same 
number  of  recruits  from  each  ward.  Every  4,  later  every  5  years  a 
new  oenaoa  was  taken,  which  closed  with  a  sacrifice  for  purificatioa 
(loatrum),  whence  in  later  times  lustrum  denoted  a  space  of  five 
years. 

1  Mommaen,  Fit/,  of  Romt^  Book  I.  chap.  6.    I4yiua,  I.,  42  and  folL 
i  Hommsen,  Hitt,  of  Bomt^  Book  I.  chap.  6. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

Btrncgles  bet^reen  Patrldans  and  Plebeians,  Bubjngatioii 
of  Italy  Proper,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Piinio  Wan 
(6ia-2t>4). 

510  (?)•    Bzpulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  Rome  a  Republio, 

Accor^Ung  to  Roman  tradition,  the  consuls  for  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  were 

Uh  (?).  Iiuoiaa  Jnnioa  Bmtna  and  la.  Tarqniniaa  Collatinna. 
The  latter,  it  is  said,  being  related  to  the  exiled  royal  family. 
Boon  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  replaced  by  la.  Valerioa  PopU- 
cola,  the  first  Consul  tuffectus^  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the 
lex  Valeria  de  provocatume  (Ne  quis  magistratus  civem  Bomanum 
sdyersus  provocationem  (p.  91)  neceret  neve  verberaret).  On 
the  same  authority,  the  first  dictator  (p.  94)  was  Titna  Lartins 
(501,  against  the  Sabines).  The  Grecian  historian  Polybius  calls  the 
consuls  of  the  first  year 
SOd  (?\    lauoina  Junius  Bmtna  and  Sffarcna  Horatina.^ 

We  know  absolutely  nothing  which  is  hiatorically  authenticated 
about  the  details  of  this  revolution.  This  alone  is  certain,  that  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  last  kinf  brought  about  his  expulsioQ  and  the 
banishment  of  the  whole  gensTarquinia.  (The  family  sepulchre  has 
been  discovered  in  Ccare,  in  Etruria).  The  fear  lest  the  common- 
wealth should  be  transformed  into  a  tyranny  seems  to  have  united 
tbepatricians  and  plebeians  for  a  short  time. 

We  are  better  informed  about  the  nature  of  the  constitutional 
diange,  since  on  this  point  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  institu- 
tions which  we  find  in  existence  in  historic  times.  The  change  in  the 
constitution  was,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  revolution,  conservative 
in  character.  The  sovereign  reig^nin^  during  life  was  replaced  by 
two  rulers  holding  office  for  a  year,  tiS^en  from  the  patricians.  They 
were  odled  at  first  Praetorea,  Jndioea,  or  Conanlea ;  later,  the  lattei 
name  only  was  applied  to  them.*  They  exercised,  genendly,  regal 
power:  Imperium  (i.  e.  sovereignty  in  toar  and  peace);  auspida  pubUca 
(L  e.  supplication  of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  state) ;  convemng  the 
popular  assembly  and  the  senate;  taking  the  census;  appointment  of 
senators  and  the  two  patrician  ouoestors.  The  latter,  whose  office  was 
established  during  the  time  oi  the  kings,  exercised  the  functions  of 
eriminal  police,  and  soon  acquired  the  administration  of  the  state 
treasury  under  the  supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  conanla  were 
assigned  12  Uctores  as  a  public  indication  of  their  official  power. 

^  Polybius,  III.  23.  The  tUtement  of  Polybius,  that  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween Rome  snd  Csrtbsge  fell  in  the  first  year  of  the  Repoblic.  is  disputed  hj 
Xommsen  {R&m,  Chrtmologit  hit  auf  Cainr^  3  Ed.  p.  820),  but  is  strongly 
defended  by  JHlssen  {Jahrbucher  fur  Philoloaie,  1867),  snd  others. 

>  The  derivation  of  cofuui  and  prcBtor  in  doubtful.  Consul  denotes  either 
"administrator  of  the  state  *\  (quiconauUt  reijnU>licoB)j  or  merely  colleague.  Prc»^ 
tor  denotes  **  general "  (^t  prteit  exerdtut,  like  the  Grerman  Herzog)^  or  one 
who  presides  over  the  state  {qui praeitt  pratesi  re^blicae).  See  MiurquardA 
Ifmmtwjwij  S&m.  AlUrtkHm€r^ll.  p.  71  f. 
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According  to  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatiane^  (S09)»  &U  citizem 
had  right  of  appeal  from  sentences  of  death  pronounced  by  the  con^ 
suls,  which  were  not  delivered  according  to  military  law,  to  the  peo- 
ple, even  against  the  will  of  the  consuls;  and  this  appeal  was  not 
to  the  old  *'  populus,"  composed  of  patricians,  but  to  the  comitia 
oenturiata,  the  assembly  of  the  new  military  and  political  com* 
munity  founded  by  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92). 

The  oomitia  oenturiata  acquired,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  elect  Uie  oonsnla, 
or  rather,  according  to  old  Roman  interpretation,  the  ri^t  of  design 
nating  them  to  the  consul  who  presided  over  the  election,  who  there- 
upon  appointed  them  (creare).  The  oomitia  oenturiata  acquired 
aho  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  bills  laid  before  it,  but 
the  six  jpatrician  centuries  of  equites  retained  the  important  right  of 
voting  nrst  on  any  proposed  measures. 

The  Benate,  formerlv  consisting  of  patricians  exclusively,  was 
now  enlareed,  or  rather  brought  up  to  its  legal  number,  bv  the  ad- 
mission of  plebeians  from  the  equUee^  L  e.  the  wealthy.  Hence  the 
formula:  Patre»  \et\c(mscripti. 

The  nature  of  tne  changes  which  the  oomitia  onriata  (p.  91) 
underwent  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  is  much  disputed;  it  is 
certain  only  that  it  soon  sank  into  complete  insignificance.  According 
to  the  view  which  is  most  commonly  received,  it  retained  at  first  the 
right  of  approving  the  elections  or  resolves  of  the  comiHa  centwriataf 
a  privilege  expressed  by  the  formula  patres  (i.  e.  patrioii)  ano- 
tores  fiunt.*  Others  understand  the  expression  patres  to  apply  to 
the  senatoreSf  and  claim  the  right  of  approval  mentioned  above  for 
the  Senate.* 

At  a  time  of  special  danger  the  consuls  were  replaced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary official,  the  dictator,  or  magister  popidiy  who  was  not 
elected,  but  appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls  (dictatorem  dicere) 
without  the  participation  of  the  citizens.  (Practically,  however,  the 
Senate  commonly  played  an  important  part  in  the  selection.)  As 
soon  as  danger  was  over  the  dictator  resigned  his  office  (dictatura 
St  abdicare),  which  he  could  not  hold  longer  than  six  months  in  any 
event.  The  dictator  appointed  his  magister  eqnitum  (master  of 
the  horse) ;  the  sign  of  his  power,  which  was  thoroughly  royal,  was 
24  (?)  lictors.  Appeal  from  his  decisions  was  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  it  had  been  permitted  against  the  king  (p.  91). 

1  "The  habeas  corpus  act  of  the  Romans.*'     I«6lffhton,  Hist,  of  Rotne, 
p  63.    [Trams.]  ^ 

a  Becker,  Rom.  Alth.  II.  8,  p.  183,  a.    Sohweffrler,  RUm.  Gesch,  U.  160. 

»  Accord in»c  to  Mommsen  {HUt.  of  Rome^  I.  204),  all  new  citizens^  that  is, 
nil  land-owning  plebeians  were  in  conseqiwnce  of  the  revolution  (610)  admitted  to 
the  coraitia  curiata,  and  the  old  body  of  citizens,  or  the  patncians,  thereby  lost  the 
right  of  debating  and  deciding  for  political  purpose!*,  in  an  assembly  apart  from 
the  rent  of  the  citizens.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  other  scholars,  who  main* 
tain  that  plebeians  were  fir!«t  admitted  to  the  comitia  curiata  toward  the  end  of  the 
Republic.  Mommsen  thinks  that  the  right  of  approval  belonged  to  the  smaller 
punly  patrician  senate,  while  the  lart/er  senate,  increased  bv  the  addition  ot 
plebeian  conscHpti,  was,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Republic,  an  advisers 
toaucil  for  the  consuls.  ' 
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G09l  Aooording  to  the  Roman  legend  a  oonspiracj  of  yoang  pa- 
tricians was  discovered  in  Rome,  which  purposed  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  monarchy.     Execution  of  Brutus'  son. 

606b  Unsuccessful  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Etruscan  king 
Portena  of  Clusium.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  com« 
pelled  to  purchase  peace  by  a  surrender  of  territory  and  com-* 

Slete  disarming.    Roman  story  of  Horatius  Codes,  the  brave 
efender  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  of  the  heroic  courage 
of  Mucins  Sccevola  (i.  e.  left-handed  ;  the  well-known  story  is 

frobably  only  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name),  and  Clcdia,  in 
iivius  II.  9-13.    When  the  Etruscans  advanced  further  into 
Latium  they  were  defeated  by  the  Latins  and  their  allies  from 
lower  Italy  before  Aricia,  and  could  not  maintain  themselves 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.     In  consequence  of  this  Etrus- 
can defeat,  Rome  seems  to  have  freed  itself  from  the  dis- 
graceful peace  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  have  graduaUy  re* 
gained  its  former  powerful  position. 
196  (?).    Tradition  of  a  ereat  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 
by  the  small  lake  Jiegillus,  near  Tusculum,  won  by  the  dictator, 
Axilus  Postumius,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dioscuri  (Livius  II.  19). 
The  inner  history  of  the  Roman  community  for  this  period  deals 
with  two  contests,  one  political  and  one  social.     I.  Contest  of  the 
patrioiana,  who  CTadually  developed  into  an  hereditary  nobility, 
against  the  new  citizens,  or  plebeians.    The  latter,  who  could,  it  is 
tnie,  become  senators  (conscripti),  but  were  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  state  and  from  the  priesthood,  aimed  at  complete  political  equality. 
Since  the  offices  of  state  in  Rome,  as  among  the  ancients  generally, 
were  administered  without  pay  (hence,  honores,  officers  of  honor),  it 
was  essentially  the  wealthier  plebeian  families  alone  who  were  inter- 
ested in  this  contest.     II.    The  social  contest  between  the  well- 
to-do  property-oy^ners   and  the  oy^ners  or  renters  of  small 
farms,  who  were  growing  poorer,  or  had  been  deprived  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

The  use  of  the  ager  publicus,  i.  e.  the  public  land,  acquired  by 
conquest  (comprising  both  cultivated  land  and  pasture),  Delonged 
legally  to  the  patricians  only.  In  fad  the  senate  made  exceptions  in 
fsLYOT  of  the  rich  plebeian  houses  which  had  become  memoers;  the 
small  plebeian  land-owners  and  renters  were  strictly  excluded  from 
the  privilege.  Very  seldom,  on  occasion  of  new  conquests,  a  dis- 
tribution of  land  was  made  among  the  poor  plebeians,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  domain  was  leased  to  the  patrician  land-owners  for  a 
moderate  rent,  wliich  was,  probably,  hardly  ever  regularly  collected, 
and  these  estates  were  soon  treated  as  private  property.  Gradually 
flie  tillage  of  the  large  farms  was  jriven  over  to  slaves,  and  the  ple- 
beian tenants  were  thereby  driven  iTom  their  holdings.  The  plebeian 
owners  of  small  peasant  holdings  sank  into  a  condition  of  the  gpreat- 
est  misery,  through  frequent  military  service,  taxation,  excessive  in- 
terest on  loans,  and  the  cruel  Roman  law  of  debt,  which  placed  the 
person  and  property  of  the  debtor  in  the  creditor's  hands.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  this  there  were  repeated  uprisings  and  refusals  to  perform 
military  service,  which,  in  495,  was  overcome  only  by  the  appointmen** 
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of  a  dictator.  Unallj,  when  the  patricians  refused  to  |^rant  the  prom* 
ised  alleviations,  and  continued  their  ill  treatment  of  those  who  be- 
came their  slaves  through  debt  (nexi),  the  plebeian  soldiers  in  the 
victorious  army,  as  they  were  returning  home,  turned  aside,  under  the 
leadership  of  plebeian  military  tribunes,  to  a  small  hill  on  the  Anio 
(later  called  Mons  Sacer),  and  threatened  to  found  a  plebeian  city  in 
that  fertile  region  (three  miles  from  Rome).    This  is  the  so-called 

494  (?)/    Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Ssu^red 

Mount  (secessio  plebis  in  numtem  sacrum),  which  compelled 
the  patricians  {Aienenius  Agrippa,  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
mencibers)  to  make  sincere  concessions.  After  abrogation  of 
the  oppressive  debts, 

494  (?)•    Creation  of  the  tribunate  (tribtini  plebis)  and 
the  plebeian  Sddiles. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  (at  first  2  (?),  then  5,  finally  10), 
were  always  chosen  from  the  plebs.^  They  were  inmolahle  (sacrO" 
sancti^.    They  had  the  right  of  protection  (jus  aiudlii^  for  every 

Slebeian  aeainst  injustice  on  the  part  of  an  official.  This  privilege 
eveloped  mto  an  extensive  right  of  interoeasion  (jus  interoessianis) 
against  every  administrative  or  judicial  act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wnperivm  militare,  —  that  is  to  say,  against  the  dictator  and  against  the 
consul  when  he  was  more  than  a  mife  from  the  city.  From  the  first 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  exercised  judicial  functions,  convened  the 
assemblies  of  the  pleoeians,  and  proposed  criminal  sentences  for  their 
consideration.  Later  (448),  the  tribunes  were  admitted  to  the  senate, 
where,  by  their  veto,  they  could  deprive  any  resolution  of  the  senate 
(senatus  consuUus)  of  its  legislative  force,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  opinion  (senatus  auctoritas^  The  two  aediles  of  the 
people  (cediles  plebis)  assisted  the  tribunes,  and  superintended  the 
business  of  the  markets.  Their  name  was  probably  derived  from 
the  temple  (cedes)  of  Ceres,  where  they  preserved  the  official  docu« 
ment  which  decreed  the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  magistracy. 

During  this  time  (according  to  some  authorities,  not  until  later) 
occurred  the  establishment  of  the  important  oomitia  tributa.  In 
this  assembly  the  citizens  voted  according  to  wards  or  tribus\  not, 
however,  the  four  wards  of  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92),  but  ac- 
cording to  a  later  (perhaps  495)  division  into  20  iribuSj  to  which 
was  added  the  Crustuminian  tribus  (494),  making  21,  and  the  num- 
ber gradually  rose  to  35.  It  is  probable  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs,  plebeians  only,  after  that 
time,  however,  the  whole  body  of  land-owning  inhabitants,  both  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  voted  in  the  comitia  tributa,*     In  this  comitia 

1  Cf.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  I.  279. 

s  It  is  commonly  assumed  as  probable  that  ap  to  the  lex  Publilia  (472)  the 
tribunes  were  elected  in  the  comitia  eenturiata,  and  approved  bv  the  comitia 
curiata.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dionyaius  (IX.  41)  and  Cioero  (pro 
Com.)*  they  were  chosen  by  the  curiata;  according  to  Mommsen's  view  (p.  94, 
note ),  this  denotes  that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  tbe/>/e^eiaii«  assembled  by 
OHries. 

*  See  the  different  opinions  in  Beoker,  iSAa.  Altksr,,  n.  1,  p.  176  and  S99. 
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ndi  Arj6iit  bad  one  ToCe,  which  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  Toten 
in  the  triinis.  Compared  with  the  comitia  cerUuriata,  therefore,  tlie 
aacendeney  of  the  wealthy  was  done  away  with,  as  was  also  the  privi- 
lege, enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  of  throwing  their  votes  first. 
4fi8u  Ui  the  consolate  of  Spurhu  Cassius,  renewal  of  the  eternal 
alliance  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  league  on  a  basis  of 
equality.     Only  gradually  did  Rome  acquire  again  the  he- 

femony  oyer  the  Latins.  Continual  disputes  with  Etruscans^ 
abmeif  ^quij  VoUcians.  Continuation  of  the  contests  be- 
tween patridaiui  and  plebeiana;  the  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nate preying  to  be  the  organization  of  civil  strife  and  anarchy. 
An  attempt  was  soon  niade  to  abolish  the  tribunate  by  the 
patrician 

491.  Cd.  (C?)  Blaroiaa,  called  Coriolanus  (from  the  storm  of 
Corioli),  who,  during  a  famine,  proposed  to  grant  the  plebeians 
grain  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  only  on  condition  that  they 
eave  up  the  tribunate.  When  summoned  by  the  tribunes  be- 
fore the  comitia  tributa,  Coriolanus  declined  to  appear;  being 
banished  in  his  absence,  he  went  to  the  Volscians,  and,  accord- 
ins^  to  the  story,  led  their  troops  against  Rome,  but,  at  the 
rebuke  of  his  mother,  Veturia^  and  tiie  entreaties  of  his  wife, 
Volumnia^  gave  up  the  war  against  his  native  city  (Livius, 
n.40). 

487.  The  Hemid  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  Being  defeated  by 
the  consul  AquUlitu,  and,  in  the  next  year,  by  the  consul  Spu^ 
ritu  Cassius,  the 

486.    Hemici  joined  the  Latin  league. 

4B6.  Spnriua  Caaaiua  Viacellinua  (VeceUimts  f)y  consul  for  the 
third  time,  brought  forward  the  fiirst  agrarian  law.  He  pro- 
posed to  divide  a  part  of  the  public  lands  among  needy 'plebeians 
and  Latins  ;  the  rest  to  be  actually  leased  for  the  pront  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  iMitricians  and  wealthy  plebeians  joined 
forces  against  Spurius  Cassius  ;  the  lower  classes  were  dissat- 
isfied that  the  Latins  should  also  receive  land  and  abandoned 
hiuL  After  the  dose  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  sentenced 
and  executed. 

479     Withdrawal  of  the  gens  Fabia  and  their 

477.     destruction  by  the  Etruscans  at  the  brook  Cremera. 

473.  Murder  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Gnasus  Genucius,  who  had 
ventured  to  call  two  consuls  to  account. 

47L  Law  carried  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Volero  Publilina, 
to  the  effect  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should,  in  future,  be 
elected  by  the  comitia  trihuta  (lez  publilia:  ut  magistratus 
plebei  comitiis  tributis  creentur,  p.  96). 

463.    x'lague  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 

462.  Motion  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C  TerentUius  Arsa,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  body  of  ten  men  to  reduce  the  laws  to  a 
written  code.    Violent  opposition  of  the  patricians. 

160.    Surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  Htrdoniva  at  the  head  of  some  polit- 
ical refugees  (Livius  III.  15). 
Beoewal  of  ^vil  discord.   In  order  to  satisfy  the  plebeians,  the  nunk- 
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ber  of  tribniies  of  the  people  was  raised  from  5  to  10  (457)  ;  in  the 
following  year  the  Mons  Aventinus  was  divided  into  bailding  lots, 
which  were  distribated  among  the  poor  citizens.  Dictatorship  of 
L,  Quinctius  CincinnatuSy  who  rescaea  an  armj  which  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  .£qui  (Liyius  III.  26).  A  compromise  was  reached 
in  regard  to  the  codification  of  the  laws,  whereby  three  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  bring  back  copies  of  the  Solonian  laws  and 
others  (454).    After  their  return 

i^Sl*  Decemvirs,  a  body  of  ten  men,  were  chosen  ftom  the 
patricians  (Decemvin  consulari  imperio  legSbus  scribundis)^  and 
the  consulate,  tribunate,  and  right  of  appeal  were  for  the  time 
suspended.  The  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs  was 
accepted  by  the  people,  engraved  on  copper  tables,  and  set  np 
in  the  forum.    As  an  appendix  seemed  necessary, 

450i  Deoemvlra  were  appointed  again,  three  being  plebeians,  who 
added  two  more  taoles.  Henceforward  the  law  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Rome,  according  to  which  the  consuls  were  to  ex- 
ercise their  judicial  functions,  was  known  as  the  lawv  of  tdie 
twelve  tables  (Leges  duodecim  tabulamm).  By  their 
exposure  the  patrician  administration  was  henceforUi  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  public  judement.  Instead  of  giving 
place  to  the  regular  magistrates  aner  the  completion  of  the 
two  supplementary  tables  the  decemvirs  remamed  in  office 
during  the  succeeding  year  (449).  An  attempt  of  the  mod- 
erate aristocracy,  h^iaed  by  the  V<derii  and  HaratH,  to 
compel  the  abmcation  of  the  decemvirs,  was  imsuccessful. 
The  latter,  under  Appins  Claudius,  the  head  of  the  extreme 
party  of  the  nobles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  state. 
At  first  the  people  submitted  and  acquiesced  in  a  levy  for  the 
war  against  the  Sabines  and  Volscians.  The  oppression  of  the 
decemvirs,  especially  of  Appius  Claudius:  murder  of  the  former 
tribune  of  the  people,  Siccius  Dentatus,  and  the  attack  on  the 
liberty  and  honor  of  the  betrothed  of  the  former  tribune  L. 
IciliuSf  Virginia,  whom  her  own  father  Vlrglnlus  stabbed 
in  the  forum,  brought  about  an  uprising  (Li v.  III.  44  foil.). 
The  plebeian  soldiers  occupied  the  AverUine  and  the  Sacred 
Mount,  Valerius  and  Horatius  managed  a  compromise,  ao« 
cording  to  which  the  decemvirs  abdicate.  Applus  Claudius 
and  Spurlus  Opplus  disembowelled  themselves  in  prison,  the 
others  were  sent  into  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
part  of  this  romantic  story  is  historical.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  consulate  and  tribunate  were  reestablished.  The  power  of 
the  nobility  was  further  weakened  by  the 

4^  Lav7s  of  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius  (leges  Horatioi): 
1.  The  resolves  (jplehiscUa)  of  the  comitia  tributa  were  given 
equal  force  with  those  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (ut  quod  tribu- 
tim  plebs  jussisset  populum  teneret).  2.  Every  magistrate,  in- 
cluding therefore,  the  dictator,  was  obliged,  in  future,  to  allow 
appeals  from  his  decision  (ne  quis  tdlum  magistratum  sineprovo" 
caiione  crearet,  qui  creasset,  eum  Jus  fasque  esset  ocddi) .  3.  Kecog>- 
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mtion  of  tbe  inviolabilitj  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  same  privilege  to  the  asdiles  (ut  qui  trilnmis 
pUbUy  CBdiUbus  nocuuset^  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset).  About 
the  same  time  (447)  two  quaeston  were  appointed  whose  pe- 
culiar charge  was  the  military  treasury  (maiung  in  all  4  oiuest- 
ors,  see  p.  93) ;  they  were  patricians,  but  were  appointed  oy  the 
comitia  tributa,  wherein  both  patricians  and  plebeians  voted 
henceforward,  if  not  before  (p.  96).  In  421  the  quiestorship 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians.  Moreover,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  acquired  the  right  of  taking  auspices,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  senate,  though  at  first  required  to  occupy  a  bench  near 
the  door. 
445.  Imw  of  the  tribune  Canulelaa  legalizing  marriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  {lex  Canuleia  de  conubio :  ut  conubia  pie- 
oei  cum  patribus  esserUY  The  children  inherit  the  rank  of  the 
ftither.  The  motion  Drought  forward  by  this  tribune  that  the 
consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (ut  popvdo  poiestas 
essety  seu  de  plebe  seu  de  patribus  vellet,  cansules  Jfactendi),  was  vio^ 
lently  opposed  by  the  nobility.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  instead  of  consuls 

444.    military  tribunes  (6)  with  oonsular  power  (trl 
buni  militum  consulari  potestate) 

should  be  appointed,  and  that  to  this  office  plebeians  could  be 
elected.  At  the  same  time  creation  of  a  new  patrician  office, 
that  of  censor.  The  two  censors  were  elected  in  the  comitia 
centuriataf  at  first  for  5  (4  ?)  years,  after  434  for  18  months,  but 
every  fifth  year  only,  so  that  the  office  was  vacant  3^  years  out 
of  every  five.  Functions  of  the  cenaora :  1.  Takin?  the  census 
every  5  (4  ?)  years  (after  every  lustrum),  and  compiling 
the  lists  of  citizens  and  taxes;  appointment  of  senators  {lectio 
$enatus)  and  the  equites  (recognitio  equitum),  2.  Preparation 
and  publication  of  the  budget,  management  of  the  state  prop- 
erty, farming  the  indirect  taxes  (vectigalia)^  superintenaence 
of  the  public  buildinc^s.  3.  Supervision  of  Uie  public  morality 
(regimen  morum).  The  duties  and  privileges  mcluded  under 
the  latter  head  gave  the  office  great  mond  and  political  im- 
portance in  the  next  century  (Notatio  censoria), 

439i  Spurius  Mcelius,  a  rich  plebeian,  who,  during  a  famine,  distrib- 
uted grain  at  a  low  price,  was  accused  of  aiming  at  royal 
power,  and  was  slain  by  C  Servilius  Ahala,  the  master  of  the 
norse  of  the  octogenarian  dictator,  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

405-396.    Siege  of  Veil, 

the  history  of  which,  like  that  of  the  previous  wars  with  the 
Etruscans,  has  been  much  ornamented  by  tradition.  The  long 
continuance  and  obstinacy  of  the  war  with  Veii  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  then  for  the  first  time  the  campaigns  were  not 
interrupted  during  the  winter.  The  result  was,  that  the  citi- 
zens who  served  m  the  army  now  for  the  first  time  received 
pay  from  the  public  treasury  (i.  e.  out  of  the  taxes  on  the 
public  lands). ^    Capture  and  destruction  of  Veii  by  the 

1  Iseigbton,  Eisi.  of  Rome,  p.  70,  note  1.  [Tkaxi. 
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dictator,  M.  Fnritui  Camilltu.    The  fall  of  Veii  marka  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Etmscan  power,  which  waa 
hard  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Latin*  in  the  south,  Celts 
{Gams)  from  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  nmrth,  and  from  the  sea 
by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  GreekSf  especially  the  Syracusans^ 
whose  attacks  had  endured  upward  of  a  century. 
891.     Camillus  went  into  exile  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  of  in- 
justice in  the  division  of  the  booty  from  YeiL 
Latioxn  invaded  by  the  Ghanla  in  consequence  of  Roman  ambas« 
•adors  having  takenpart,  in  the  war  of  the  Etruscans  of  Clusium, 
against  the  Uauls,    Tne  Gauls  demanded  that  the  ambassadors  (the 
three  Fabii)  should  be  delivered  to  them,  to  which  the  senate  agreed. 
The  proposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  citizens. 

890  (July  18).    Battle  of  the  Allla, 

a  brook,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  eleven  miles  north  of 
Rome.  Utter  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Romans  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  whereby  the  city  was  left  defenceless. 
Abandoned  by  the  citizens  (the  Mons  Capitolinus  alone  contin- 
ued to  be  occupied),  Rome  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt  by 
the  Grauls  under  their  BrennuSf  L  e.  imlitary  ruler.  Slaughter  , 
of  the  senators.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  the  CapitoL 
The  geese  of  Jimo.  M,  ManUus  Capitolinus.  After  a  seven 
menus'  siege  of  the  fortress,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gauls  was 
purchased  with  gold.  Legend  (a  later  invention)  of  an  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  bv  a  victory  of  Camillus,  who  surprised  the 
haughty  Brennus  (  Vcs  metis  !)  in  the  forum,  while  the  gold  was 
being  weighed  (!).  Return  of  the  inhabitEmts.  The  plan  of 
emigrating  to  Veii  broken  up  by  Camillus.  Hasty,  but  irregu- 
lar, reconstruction  of  the  city,  which  soon  re^ndned  its  old 
power,  after  the  ^qui^  the  ydscians,  and  the  Etruscans^  who 
had  taJcen  up  arms  again,  had  been  defeated  by  CamiUiui. 

Eqaallzation  of  the  old  orders.    Origin  of  the  new  nobility. 

Recommencement  of  the  civil  contests  against  the  patricians:  1,  by 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  to  get  admission  to  the  consulate;  2,  by  the 
poorf  indebted  plebeians  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  a  share  of  the  public  lands.  The  exertions  of  those 
tribunes  who  were  friendly  to  the  poorer  classes  were  often  neutral- 
ized by  the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  who  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  The  patrician  M.  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinus, who  had  released  plebeian  debtors  at  his  own  expense,  was 
accused  of  aiming  at  royal  power,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (384).  A  compromise  was  finally 
agreed  upon  between  the  plebeian  aristocracy  and  the  plebeian  com- 
mons, whose  results  were  seen  in  the 

376.  Laws  proposed  by  C.  Licinius  and  Lucios  BeztiuSy  trib- 
unes of  the  people  (rogationes  Licinias).  The  first  two  were 
designed  to  secure  the  poorer  classes  a  material  alleviation; 
the  third  to  give  the  plebeian  aristocracy  the  lonn^wiahed-fov 
equality  with  the  patricians. 
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L  Relief  of  Hie  debtors  by  the  dedaction  of  interest  already 
piid  from  the  principal;  the  rest  to  be  paid  within  three  years  in 
three  instaUments  (u/,  deducto  eo  de  capite  quod  usuris  pemumercUum 
mdf  id  quod  tuperesset  triennio  ctquis  portionibus  penolveretur), 

TL  No  one  should  possess  more  than  500  Jugera  of  the  publio 
lands  (fie  quis  pUu  quean  qmngtnta  jugera  agripublici^possideret), 

ILL  Abolition  of  the  trUntni  militum  consuutri  potestate.  One,  at 
letat,  of  the  two  consuls  must  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (ne 
trdwwmm  mUitum  comUiaJierent  consulumque  utique  alter  expUbe  crso- 
ntiar\. 

After  a  long  contest,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the 
dictatorship  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything, 

367.    The  Lioinian  lawn  'were  passed. 

366.  L.  SextiuB  Lateranus,  colleague  of  the  tribune  Licinius,  first 
plebeian  consul.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  three  great 
colleges  of  priests  (decemviri  [formerly  duoviri]  scuris  facitmdis) 
was  openea  to  the  plebeians. 

In  order  to  retain  at  least  the  administration  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment in  the  hands  of  their  order,  the  patricians  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  prsBtorship.  The 
praetor  (since  243,  one  praetor  urbanus,  and  one  praetor  inter  cives  et 
peregrmas;  since  227,  four;  since  197,  six  pnetors)  had  the  jurisdiction 
(dare  sc.  judicium,  dicere,  sc.  sententiaro,  addicerty  sc.  rem),  and  was 
the  Tioegerent  of  the  consuls  during  their  absence.  At  the  same  time  a 
Dew  cidile  was  appointed,  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  plebeian 
officer  of  that  name,  the  cumle  SBdile ;  this  office  was,  however,  soon 
(probably  since  S64;  certainly  since  304)  made  accessible  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  patrician  and  plebeian  cunile  lediles  were  elected  for 
■Itemate  jrears.  The  duties  of  the  two  SBdiles  curules  were:  1.  to 
manage  the  ludi  Romani;  2.  to  supervise  the  markets  and  the  street- 
police,  and  to  preside  in  the  police  courts  connected  therewith. 

Althou^  after  the  passage  of  the  Licinian  laws  the  patricians  contin- 
ued their  opposition  to  the  political  equalization  of  the  orders,  and 
even  succeeded  several  times  in  electing  two  patrician  consuls  in  open 
violation  of  the  third  Licinian  law,  aU  public  offices  were,  neverthe- 
less, opened  to  all  Roman  citizens,  in  rapid  succession:  the  dictatorship 
3S6  (tne  office  of  magister  equitum  before  the  adoption  of  the  Lici- 
aian  laws  368),  the  censorship  actually  351,  legally  338,  the  prcUorship 
337,  the  colleges  of  wmtifices  and  augures  (the  number  of  members  in 
each  being  increasea  to  nine)  300,  by  the  lex  Ogulnia,  The  patrician 
order  thereupon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  legally  privileged  caste,  and  con^ 
tinned  only  as  a  social  order  or  rank, 

A  new  nobility  (optimates,  nobiles)  was  gradually  developed  in 
political  life,  composed  of  those  patrician  and  plebeian  families  which 
had  for  the  longest  time  retained  possession  of  the  chief  public  offices 
(tummi  honores).  These  families  regarded  every  citizen  who  obtained 
office,  but  did  not  belong  to  their  set,  as  an  upstart  (homo  novus).  The 

^  The  wordpubiici  is  lacking  in  the  text  of  Lirius  (VT.  35).  But  it  is  clear 
Ihat  the  law  could  have  referred  to  pubUc  land  on'w.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  liitt,  ^f 
Bam  IIL  U;  and  Mommaen,  Eitt.  <if  Borne,  L  iOi  foil. 
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new  nobility  could  not,  however,  separate  itself  so  sharply  from 
the  common  people  as  the  patrician  order  had  done,  but  mcreased 
its  ranks  constantly  from  the  most  promising  portion  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Through  the  equalization  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy  with  the  pa- 
tricians, the  office  of  tribune,  which  was  generally  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  distinguished  plebeian  families,  &st,  for  a  time  at  least,  its 
revolutionary  and  anarchic  character.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  obtained  not  onlv  seats  and  votes  in  the  senate,  but  also  the 
right  to  convene  it.  Growing  importance  of  the  senate,  which  from 
this  time  on  was  the  principal  executive  body  governing  the  state. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  senatom  had  represented 
both  orders  (p.  dl).  They  acquired  their  membership  neither  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  nor  by  the  direct  choice  of  the  people.  The 
cemon  (p.  99)  filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  principally  from  the 
numbers  of  those  citizens  which  had  occupied  the  office  of  qusestor 
(p.  99)  or  a  higher  office.  Their  age  was  at  least  30  years  ;  prob- 
ably a  property  qualification  was  soon  required.  Being  appomted 
for  life,  but  subjected  every  four  (5)  years  to  a  new  ^cfto  of  the 
censors,  who  could  expel  unworthy  members,  the  Roman  senators 
were  independent  of  a  fickle  public  opinion.    To  the  ¥rise  and  ener- 

fetic  conduct  of  the  senate  Kome  chiefly  owed  the  great  growth  of 
er  power  which  took  place  in  the  near  future. 
As  formerly,  the  comidm  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  proper, 
especially  the  oomitia  oenturiata  and  the  oomitia  tributa,  in 
which  aU  citizens,  patricians  and  plebeians  alike,  were  included  (p.  9G), 
while  the  right  of  approval  vested  in  the  patrician  oomitia  ouriata 
(or  the  narrower  patrician  senate,  p.  91)  became  an  empty  form. 
Here  belong  two  of  the  three  law^s  of  the  plebeian  dictator,  Pub« 
lilins  Philo  (leaes  PMilice),  of  the  year  338 :  1.  A  vote  of  the 
comitia  trUmta  shall  have  the  force  of  law  without  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  comitia  curiata  (ut  pMnscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent), 
2.  Laws  presented  to  the  centuries  shall  be  approved  beforehand  (ut 
legum,  quoi  comitOs  cerUuriatis  ferrentur,  patres  ante  initum  suffragium 
auctores  ferent),  3.  One  censor  most  be  a  plebeian  (ut  alter  ubique  ex 
plebe  censor  crearetur).  The  same  Publilius  Philo  became  the  first 
plebeian  praetor  in  337. 

In  the  year  312  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  included  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kome  who  were  not  freeholders  in  the  tribes  which  they  pre- 
ferred, and  in  the  centuries  according  to  their  property.  This  far- 
reaching  and  actually  revolutionary  change  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
and  tributa  was  altered  in  a  conservative  sense  by  the  censor  Q.  Fa-- 
bius  RuUianus  (Maximus)  in  the  year  304.  As  regards  the  oomitia 
tributa,  those  freemen  who  were  not  freeholders,  and  those  freed- 
men  (libertini)  whose  property  in  land  was  valued  at  less  than  30,000 
sestertes  (about  81500^,  were  divided  among  the  four  citr  wards 
(tribus  urbano!:),  which  now  became  the  last  in  rank  instead  of  the 
first.  The  country  wards  (tribus  rusticas),  the  number  of  which  had 
by  the  year  241  risen  from  17  to  31  (nuiking  the  whole  number  of 
the  tribes  35,  p.  96),  were  reserved  for  freemen  who  were  freeholders, 
and  for  ^^edmen  having  larger  landed  properties.    In  the  oomitia 
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ewtniiatav  where  the  Wealthy  members  had  already  aeqnired 
Biny  ptrivUeges,  equality  of  the  freemen  who  were  and  thoae  who 
lere  not  freeholders  was  secured ;  but  the  freedmen,  with  excep- 
tion of  thoae  of  the  first  two  classes,  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 


The  T  rii*T^^^"  laws  had  naturally  only  ameliorated,  not  radically 
cored,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  poor  and  indebted  plebeians. 
The  law  of  the  consul  Pcstalina  (lex  Poaelia\  passed  m  326  or 
313,  secured  to  every  insolvent  debtor  who  should  transfer  his  prop- 
erty to  the  creditor  his  personal  freedom  (ne  quis  asrit  alieni  causa 
•ectdticr,  utiqite  bona  taniummodo  obnoxia  sint).  By  these  and  other 
■meliorations,  and  by  the  ever-increasing  foundation  of  colonies  of 
dtisena  and  division  of  public  lands  among  the  poor,  in  consequence 
ti  snccesaful  wars,  the  social  question  was  for  a  short  time  forced 
into  the  background. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  alteration  in  the  Servian  constitution  of 
the  army.*    Division  of  the  new  legion  into  30  manipleSf  each  con- 
taining 3  centuries.    Arrangement  in  order  of  battle  in  three  lines 
(AostaCi,  prmcipeSf  triarii).     The  assignment  of   arms  according  to 
propertv  classification  was  abolished.     Long  lances  {hasta)  were  re- 
serred  for  the  third  line,  the  first  and  second  line  receiving  in  their 
itead  the  ntZum,  a  short  spear,  adapted  both  for  thrusting  and  hurl- 
ing.    A  short  cut  and  thrust  sword  was  used  by  all. 
367-349.     Four  wars  with  the  Qauls  who  had  permanently  settled 
in  upper  Italy  (henceforward  known  as  Gallia  Ciscdpina),  and 
thence  made  frequent  inroads  into  central  Italy.     In  the  Jirst 
war  single  combat  between  T,  Mardius  Torquatus  and  a  gi- 
gantic Gaul ;  in  the  second,  the  first  triumph  of  a  plebeian 
consul.     The  fourth  war  was  ended  by  a  great  defeat  mflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  in  the  Pbmptine  region  by  the  consul  M.  Fxj^ 
rtus  CamilluSf  the  younger.     Single   combat  of  M.  VaUriui 
Cortnts  with  a  Gaul. 
962.   Story  of  a  chasm  opened  in  the  forum  closed  by  the  sacrifice 

of  M.  Curtius. 
362-358.    War  with  the   Hemioi  and  the   revolted  Latin   cities 
(especially  Tibur),  ending  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  league 
between  fiome  on  the  one  part  and  the  Latins  and  Hemici  on 
the  other;  whereby  both  people  were  more  strictly  subjected 
to  the  Romans  thaua  before. 
358-351.    Wars  with  the  ZStmsoan  cities  Tarquinil,  Caere,  and 
Falerli  (victorv  of  C  Marcius  RutUiuSf  the  first  plebeian  dicta- 
tor, 356),  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  sonth- 
em  Etroria  under  Roman  supremacy. 
348.     (First  ?)  treaty  of  commerce  between  Rome  and  Carthage,* 

the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Folybius  (III.  22). 
860-345.    War  with  the  VolsoU,  who  were  defeated  in  346  at  Satri" 
cum,  and  the  Aartmoi.    The  power  of  both  peoples  was  com- 
pletely broken.    The  Roman  legions  forced  their  way  south- 

1  Mommsen,  ffist,  of  Rcme^  Book  11.  chap.  3. 

t  Mommsan,  Biat.  qf  Rome,  Book  II.  chap.  8,  and  Peter,  L>  222  folL 

•  8m  p.  da,  note  L 
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ward  without  stay.    This  great  deTelopment  of  Rome's  power 
brought  about  the 

843-266.    wars  with  the  Samnites,  the  other  ItcJians*  and 

the  Ghreek  oities  of  Italy. 
Result :  Subjugatioii  of  all  Italy  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra^  undex 

the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

848-84L    First  war  with  the  Samnites. 

Caoae :  The  Sidici  in  Teanum  and  the  Campanian*  in  Capua,  both 
Samnite  tribes  who  had  emigrated  from  their  home,  asked  aid  of  the 
Romans  against  their  relatives,  the  Samnites  of  the  mountains, 
who  had  formed  a  confederacy  in  Samnium  proper,  whence  they  con- 
tinuaUy  ravaged  the  plain  (Camjumia),  with  new  swarms. 

According  to  the  Roman  tradition,^  their  armies  eained  three  vic- 
tories in  Campania  over  the  Samnites  :  victory  of  3/.  Valerius  Cor" 
vu$  on  Mount  Gaums  (near  Cum»)  ;  victory  of  A.  Cornelius  Cossus^ 
after  his  army  had  been  rescued  by  P.  Decius  Mus,  a  military  trib- 
une ;  finally,  victory  of  both  Roman  armies  at  Suessula,  The  war  was 
ended  by  a  treaty,  whereby  Rome  received  Capua,  the  Samnites 
Teanum.  The  Samnites  were  induced  to  oonduae  this  treaty  by  a 
war  with  Tarentum,  the  Romans  by  the 

840-338.    Qreat  Latin  War. 

The  Latins  rebelled  against  the  hegemony  of  Rome  and  demanded 
complete  eouality  with  the  Romans.  One  consul  and  half  the  senate 
were  to  be  Latins.  Capua  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  qptinuUes) 
and  the  Volscii  were  allied  with  the  Latins. 

Victory  of  the  (Roman  and  Samnite  f)  armies  over  the  Latins  and 
Campanians  in  the  neighborhood  of  VesuTios  under  the  consul  T. 
Mamius  Imperiosus.  Execution  of  the  younc^  son  of  the  consul,  who 
against  his  father's  command  had  fought  with  the  Latin  commander 
and  defeated  him.  P.  Decius  Mus  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  army.  Decisive  battle  at  Trifanmn  (between  MvUumoi  and 
Suessa)  ;  victory  of  the  consul  AlanUus  over  the  Latins  and  Campa- 
nians. 

Dissolution  of  the  Latin  League,  which  became  a  mere  relig- 
ious association  for  the  celebration  of  festivals.  Isolation  of  the 
Latin  cities  from  one  another.  Commercium  and  connubium  between 
them  were  prohibited.  Most  of  the  cities  received  Roman  citizen- 
ship without  suffrage,  i.  e.  they  became  subjects.  Several  were 
obhged  to  cede  land,  which  was  divided  among  Roman  citizens  ;  others 
were  converted  into  Roman  colonies  (p.  109),  e.  g.  Antium.  The 
orator's  stand  in  the  forum  Romanum  was  ornamented  with  the  bows 
of  the  old  ships  of  this  city  Hience  rostra).  The  Roman  power  in  the 
territories  of  the  Volscii  ana  in  Campania  was  strengUiened  by  the 
settlement  of  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  Capua  tuid  other  citief 
became  dependent  Roman  communities  (p.  109). 

1  UvluB,  VII.  39  foil.  See  this  traditioa  critidsMi  by  ^^wt—^^  sisL  ^ 
Mome,  I.  866,  nou. 
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88fr-B04.     Seoond  war  with  the  SamziiteB  and  the  other 
Italians. 

Cause  :  Sncroachments  of  the  Romans  on  the  LirU,  especially  the 
tzanaformation  of  FrtffeUa  into  a  Boman  colony,  and  the  capture 
of  Palaeopolu  (twin  citj  of  Neopolis),  by  Q.  PublUius  Philo,  the 
first  pro-conaiiL 

Alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Apulians  and  Lucamans  and,  in 
the  coune  of  the  war,  with  the  Sabellian  cities  south  of  the  Voltumiis 
r  ATo^  Nuceritiy  Heradanewn,  PompeU),  who  at  first  sided  with  the 
oammtes. 

The  Romans  had  the  advantage  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
eroeaed  Samnium  to  Apulia,  plundering  as  they  went ;  but  in  321 
the  oooaula  Sp.  Postunuus  and  T,  Veturius,  hastening  from  Campania 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Apulian  city  Luceria,  were  surrounded  by  the 
fiamiritfls  under  Ghaviaa  Pontlaa  in  the  Caudine  Paaa  (/urctdce 
Caudina),  near  the  present  Arpaia,  and  compelled  to  capitulate, 
swear  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  give  600  Roman  equites  as  hostages. 
Tbe  whole  Roman  army  was  sent  under  the  yoke.  The  Roman 
nnate  refused  to  approve  the  treaty,  and  delivered  the  consuls  to  the 
fiamniteSy  who  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  Sanmites  conquered  Luceria  in  Apulia  and  FregeUce  on  the 
lirtt.  By  desperate  exertions  the  Romans  got  the  upper  hand  again. 
In  319  the  Roman  consul  L,  Papirius  Cursor  reconquered  Luceriay 
leleaeed  the  Roman  hostages,  and  sent  the  Samnite  garrison  under 
tiie  joike.  The  war  went  on  during  the  succeeding  years  with  chaug- 
bff  fortune  ;  nevertheless,  the  Romans  subdued  their  revolted  allies 
mi  mbjects,  and  punished  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  with  death.  They 
defeated  the  Sanmites  at  Capua,  drove  them  out  of  Campania  com- 
^etely,  and  reconquered  FregeUce.  Settlement  of  new  colomes  (p.  109). 
CoDstmeiion  of  a  great  mihtary  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  through 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
(Becnin  under  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  312). 

After  312,  when  the  40  years'  peace  with  the  Etruscans  expired,  the 
Etmacan  cities  took  part  in  the  war  against  Rome.  Soon  the  whole 
of  £tmria»  which  was  still  independent,  was  in  arms  against  the 
destroyer  of  Italian  liberty.  Siege  of  the  Roman  border  fortress, 
Sutrkan*  The  victorious  advance  of  the  consul  Q.  Fabtus  RuUianus 
through  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  his  victory  at  the  Vadimonian 
laka  (310)  caused  the  powerful  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortana,  Arretium, 
to  withdraw  from  the  coalition  against  Rome,  and  effected  after 
306  a  provisional  truce  throughout  Etruria.  The  Umbrians,  Pi- 
eentkUf  Monians,  Frentanians,  Pcdignians,  who  had  joined  the  Ital- 
iaa  eoalition,  continued  the  war,  and  were  ultimately  joined  by  tlie 
Hemieana.  The  fortune  of  war  for  a  short  time  favored  the  Sam- 
intes  and  their  allies,  but  the  Romans  soon  acquired  a  decided  ascen- 
dency. L,  Papirius  Cursor  defeated  the  Sanmites  in  a  great  battle 
(309).  Nuceria,  the  last  Campanian  town  in  alliance  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  by  land  and  sea,  and  forced  to 
iorrender.  Firat  appearance  of  a  Roman  war  fleet.  The  cen- 
tal L.  Pottumius  invaded  Samnium  from  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  another 
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Boman  army  advanced  from  Campania.  A  decinve  victory  of  the 
Romans  and  the  capture  of  BoTianum  ^305^,  the  capital  of  the 
Siunnite  league,  ended  the  war.  The  Sanmites  Deeged  for  peace,  and 
with  their  Sabellian  allies  obtained  a  renewal  of  £e  old  treaties  and 
equality  with  Borne. 

Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  and  several  military  roads  ; 
the  Hemican  league  was  dissolved  ;  the  Volscians  and  JEquians  were 
obliged  to  receive  Roman  citizenslup  wUhout  tuffragt.  Construction 
of  two  great  military  roads  from  i^me :  the  northern  (later  called 
Via  Flamima)  extended  to  iVamia  (Necjuinum)  ;  the  southern  (later 
Via  VcUeria)  extended  by  way  of  Carsioli  to  Alba  Fucentia  (L  e.  on 
lake  Fucinua),  the  key  to  the  territory  of  the  Marsi, 

298-290.    Third  wcur  against  the  Samnites  and  the  other 
Italians. 

Canse :  The  Samnites  succeeded  in  bringing  men  of  their  party  into 
power  throughout  Lucania,  and  concluded  a  league  with  the  jLucanians 
m  order  to  nsk  a  final  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  New 
rising  among  the  Etruncans, 

The  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (whose  sarcophagus,  with  an  old 
Latin  inscription,^  discovered  m  1780,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum)  forced  the  Lucanians  to  abjure  their  alliance  with  Sam- 
nium.  "297,  victory  of  RuUianus  at  Ti/emum;  victory  of  P,  Decius  Mu$ 
at  MaluerUum,  In  296  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  Samnites  en-> 
abled  them  to  place  three  armies  in  the  field  :  one  to  defend  their 
own  country,  one  for  Campania,  while  the  third  was  conducted  by  its 
commander  Gellius  Egnatius  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  lands 
to  Etruria.  This  prevented  the  Etruscans  from  concluding  the  peace 
which  they  had  negotiated  with  Rome  and  conjured  up  the  old  coali- 
tion of  the  Italians,  which  was  now  joined  b^  Gallic  tribes.  Great  prep- 
Sarations  in  Rome.  The  consuls  Q.  Fabius  RuUianus  and  P.  Decius 
ius  advanced  to  Umbria  with  60,000  men,  where  in  295  the  deci- 
Bive  battle  of  Sentinum  was  fought,  and  by  the  devotion  of  P,  De* 
cius  Mus  (Livius,  X.  28)  after  a  long  contest  ended  in  favor  of  the 
Romans.  Dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  coalition,  the  Gauls  scat- 
tered, the  Samnites  returned  to  Sanmium,  the  Umbrians  submitted, 
the  Etruscans  asked  for  peace  in  the  next  year  (294).  The  war  lasted 
in  Samnium  four  years  lon&;er  with  varying  fortune.  In  293  the  Sam- 
nites suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Aquilania  from  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
and  Spurius  CarvUius,  In  292  the  Samnites  gained  their  last  victory 
under  the  command  of  Gavius  Pontius  the  younger. 

Finally  the  Samnites  concluded  peace  with  the  consul  Af  .  Curius 
DenteUus,  as  it  seems,  without  ceding  territory;  but  the  Romana 

^  This  inscription,  which  it  is  conjectured  from  linguistic  reasons, 
graved  some  time  after  the  d^ath  of  Scipio,  wai^ :  — 

Comelifiu  Lucius  Scipid  Barbdtus 

GnnirM  potre  progndtut  fdriu  vir  iaplensgue 

quoiut/drma  virtutei  pnrituma  (  pariMima)  JmU 

corudl  centdr  aidiiis  queifuit  npwi  vos 

Taurdtid  dtauna  Samnid  cepU 

ssbigU  omn4  Louednam  dpndaque  abdoAoU* 
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ftmby  guned  a  ehanee  to  ttreng^hen  their  power  in  the  rest  of 

Ijoa  wms  accompliBhed  by  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  which 
ibonld  serve  as  checks  on  the  Italians,  especially  Minturnce  and  Sin- 
wena  in  the  territory  of  the  Auruuoans,  Uatria  in  Ficenum,  Venusia 
m  Apulisk.  The  Sablnes  were  obliged  to  become  subject  to  Borne, 
liter  a  shcirt  and  feeble  resistance.  At  this  time,  after  the  Samnite 
the 

(?^.    Hortensian  law  flex  Hortensia)  was  passed.    Thereby 

it  was  settled  that  all  aecrees  of  the  comitia  tributa  should 

l>e  binding  on  all  oitisens.    This  was  accomplished  by  the 

dictator  Hortensius  after  a  dangerous  uprising  of  the  plebeians, 

•who  had  been  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  opposite  party 

in  regard  to  a  reduction  of  debts,  and  had  withdrawn  to  the 

JaniculuB  (last  secetsio  pMfis),    About  this  time  questions  of 

peace  and  alliance  began  to  be  submitted  to  the  comitia  tri" 

iuta, 

Bj  the  lex   Masnia    the  second  Publilian  law  (that  the  curis,  or 

the  narrow  patrician  senate,  should  assent  beforehand  to  the  resolves, 

ise  n.  1(6)  was  extended  to  the  elections  which  took  place  in  the 

■ww^it^  centuriata.     Nevertheless,  the  real  importance  of  the  public 

sisemblies  was  declining  ;  they  became  more  and  more  instruments 

in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  officers.    After  a  short  truce  in  Italy,  in 

consequence  of  the  peace  with  the  Samuites,  there  broke  out  a 

285-282.    war  between  Rome  and  a  new  Italian  coalition. 


;  The  inhabitants  of  Thurii  being  attacked  by  thf^  Lticanians 
and  Bmttians,  sought  help  from  the  Romans.  Allianeo  of  the  Lucan^ 
ian$  and  Bruttiang  with  the  Etruscans^  UmhrianA^  and  Oauls  of  north- 
ern Italy.  The  annihilation  of  a  Roman  army  at  Arretium  by  Senonian 
Heroenaries  of  the  Etnurans  was  terribly  avenged  by  the  Romans. 
The  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Senones  was  in  part  slaughtered,  in  part 
llriven  from  its  home  in  Umbria.  A  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
•orth  Italians  and  their  Gallic  allies  by  Lake  Vadimonium  (283), 
md  another  at  Populonia  (282),  inclined  the  Gauls  to  peace.  After 
1  victory  of  the  consul  C.  Fabridus  over  the  Lucaniann  at  Thurii  the 
■on-l>orian  Greek  cities  joined  the  Romans.  Locri^  Croton^  and  Thurii 
received  Roman  garrisons.    This  advance  of  the  Romans  led  to  the 

282-272.    War  with  Tarentum. 

Special  oanae:  Old  treaties  with  Tarentum  prohibited  Roman 
tkipg  of  war  from  passing  the  promontory  of  Lacinium,  A  Roman 
war  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Umbrian  coast  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Tarentum.  The  people,  incited  by  demagogies  in  the  assembly,  at- 
tacked the  vessels,  and  captured  five,  whose  crews  were  either  put  to 
death  or  sold  into  slavery.  A  Roman  embassy  which  demanded  rep- 
tration  in  Tarentum  was  insulted. 

A  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  Taren- 
tines  called  to  their  assistance  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epima,  a  renowned 
general  and  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  had  long  meditated  the  plan 
sC  conquering  for  himself  and  the  Hellenic  nation  anew  empire  in  the 
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west  Pyrrhtui  at  first  sent  MUon  with  3000  Epirotes  to  Tarentmn 
(281)  ;  he  himself  landed  in  Italy,  the  following  year,  with  an  army 
of  26,000  men  (JEpiroUs,  Macedonians^  Grteks,  etc.)  and  twenty  ele- 
phants. The  war  oetween  Pyrrkus  and  the  Romans  was  a  contest  of 
an  army  of  mercenaries  against  militia,  of  a  military  monarchy  against 
theeovemment  of  a  senate.  Strict  discipline  maintained  by  the  king 
in  Ijtfentnm  ;  the  theatres  were  closed,  tne  death  penalty  imposed  on 
eTasion  of  militair  service.  Great  preparations  at  Rome  ;  even  the 
proletarii,  generally  free  from  military  service,  were  enroUed.  One 
Roman  army  was  sent  to  Etmriay  the  main  army  to  lower  Italy.  In 
the 

280.    Battle  of  Haraolea,  near  the  5m, 

the  Romans  were  defeated,  after  a  struggle  whose  result  was  long 
doubtful,  by  the  phalanx  and  the  elephants.  Great  losses  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  BnUtktnif  LucanUms,  and  Samnites  joined  the  Idn^.  The  offer 
of  peace  made  br  Pyrrhus  to  the  Romans  through  Cineas  was 
haughtily  rejectea  bv  the  senate.  Speech  of  the  blmd  consular  Ap^ 
jpius  Claudius.  Pjrrrhus  advanced  as  far  as  Anagnia  in  Campania,  but 
there  halted  and  returned  to  lower  Italy,  as  two  Roman  armies  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  the  allies  of  the  Romans  remained  faithful. 
Roman  embassy  (C.  Fabxloiua)  sent  to  Pyrrhus  to  treat  for  an  ex- 
ehanse  of  prisoners.  In  the  following  year  the  two  armies,  each 
numbering  with  the  allied  troops  70,000  men,  met  in  the  bloody 

879.    Battle  of  A(n)sotiliim, 

in  Apulia,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  in  which  Pjrrrhus  was 
victor,  but  again  suffered  enormous  loss. 
The  Syracusans,  who,  since  the  death  of  Agathocles  (289,  p.  20), 
had  been  hard  pressed  bv  the  Carthaginians,  called  for  aid  upon 
Pyrrhus,  who  ^adly  gave  need  to  the  revest,  but  left  a  garrison  in 
llirentum.  Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage (279) ;  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Ital^, 
but  soon  returned  to  oicily.  The  Roman's  conduct  of  the  war  m 
Italy  was  at  first  feeble,  owing  to  their  great  losses,  but  they  soon 
captured  all  the  cities  on  the  south  coast  excepting  Tarentum  and 
Rhegiunu  After  two  years*  absence  (p.  20),  Pyrrhus  again  landed 
in  Italy.  He  started  to  assist  the  Samnites,  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  tiie  Romans,  but  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
275.    Battle  of  Beneventom. 

1300  prisoners  and  4  elephants  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.     Despairing  of   success  against  Rome,  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarentum.    Not  until 
after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,   which   took   place    in   272  at 
Arffos,  did  Milan  surrender  tiie  city  and  fortress  of  Tarentum 
to  Uie  Romans,  on  condition  of  free  departure.    The  TareiH 
tines  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ships,  and 
destroy  their  w^ls,  but  retained  their  own  municipal  admin- 
istration. 
After  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  subiugation  of  the  Lucanians,  Sam^ 
nileSf  and  Bruttians*  All  were  compelled  to  cede  portions  of  their  ter- 
tiUxneB  and  to  receive  oolomes  (see  below).    In  270  capture  6t  Rks* 
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fum,  wbieh  bad  been  for  ten  yean  in  the  hands  of  Campanian  muti- 
neen,  wbo  wens  now  punished  with  death.  In  268  the  PicenHniwere 
defeated  and  a  laree  number  of  them  transferred  to  Campania.  The 
sobjogation  of  Italy  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macro  was  completed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Sallentini  in  Calabria,  266.  As  regards  the  relation  of 
the  conquered  towns  to  Rome  we  must  distinguish: 

I.  Mnnioipal  oitiea  (riumicirna),  i.  e.  communities  having  Roman 
dtizenship  toithout  suffrage  ana  with  no  claim  to  a  public  office  at 
Rome  (sine  suffragio  etjure  honorum).  They  had  the  burdens  but  not 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Some  places  were  permitted  to 
keep  the  administration  of  their  municipal  affairs  under  officials  of 
their  own  choosing ;  in  others  the  municipal  constitution  was  entirely 
abolished. 

II.  Colonies  (coloniai),  L  e.  Roman  strongholds  and  fortresses. 
Many  conquered  towns  had  to  cede  a  part  of  their  land,  which  was 
then  divided  among  poor  Roman  citizenst  who  retained  all  their  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  thenceforward  formed  the  ruling  class  in  the  col- 
onies, like  the  patricians,  while  the  old  population  was  reduced  to 
inhabitants  having  no  political  rights.  The  Latin  colonies  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  the  Roman  colonies;  the  former  owed  their  establish- 
ment to  the  Latin  League,  but  had  been  further  developed  after  its 
dissolution,  in  that  the  senate  distributed  lands  among  Latin  or 
Roman  citizens,  who  renounced  their  Jus  suffragiiet  honorum.  In  the 
municipalities,  as  in  the  colonies,  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  prelect  (prcefectus  iuri  dicundo)  appointed  by  the  prcstor  urbanus 
(p.  101). 

m.  Allies  (socii,  civitates  foederatce),  whose  relation  to  Rome  was 
regulated  by  treaty,  who  had  for  the  most  part  their  own  administra- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  and  were  freed  from  service  in  the  legion,  but 
were  obliged  to  funush  auxiliary  troops  or  ships, 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

Pnnio  Wars.    From  the  Beginning  of  Rome's  tmiTersal  Em- 
pire, to  the  Deatmction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 

(264-146). 

264-24L     First  Punic  War.     Contest  over  Sicily. 

For  the  earlier  history  of  the  Punic  people  (Carthaginians)  see 
p.  16,  etc. 

Cause  of  the  war:  The  ill-feeling  which  had  long  existed  between 
Roma,  the  first  land  power,  and  Carthage,  the  first  sea  power,  of  the 
west,  and  which  had  only  been  waived  for  a  moment  during  the  at- 
tack of  Pyrrhus,  who  represented  the  Hellenic  states  which  were 
hostile  to  both  powers  (pp.  76  and  108).  Since  311  the  Romans  had 
endeavored  to  form  a  fleet  of  y^ax.  About  this  time  establishment 
at  Rome  of  two  commanders  of  the  fleet  (duumviri  navales),  later  (267) 
of  4  qucsttors  of  the  fleet  {qucestores  classict). 

Special  cause  :  The  Mamertines,  i.  e.  men  of  Mars,  formerly 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Agathocles  (p.  20),  had  seized 
Ihe  city  of  Messana  and  put  the  male  population  to  oeatih.  Tbey  'westt 
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besieged  by  king  Hiero  II.  oi  Syraciue.  Part  of  their  number  sought 
aid  from  the  Carthaginians,  another  part  from  the  Bomans.  Tho 
Roman  senate  hesitated  ;  the  assemblies  resolved  to  grant  the  assist- 
ance asked  (265).  A  Roman  fleet,  consisting  principally  of  the  ships 
of  the  south  Italian  allies,  and  the  adyance  guard  of  the  army,  arrived 
in  Rhegium.  Meanwhile  the  Mamertines  had  admitted  Carthagin- 
ian ships  to  the  harbor  and  received  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  the 
eitadeL  The  Roman  advance  guard  crossed  the  strait,  occupied  Mes- 
lana,  and  drove  the  garrison  m>m  the  citadeL  The  Carthaginians 
declared  war. 

264.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  besieged  the  Romans  in  Messana.  The 
consul  Appku  Claudius  Caudex  crossed  the  strait  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  relieved  Messana.  Unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Syracuse.  The  consul  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Messana. 
263.  Two  Roman  armies  crossed  to  Sicily.  Victory  of  the  consul 
M,  Valerius  Maximus,  called  MessaUOj  over  the  Carthaginians 
and  Syracusans.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  deserted  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  joined  the  Romans,  who  advanced  to  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily. 
802.  Asrisontam  captured  by  the  Romans,  after  defeat  of  a 
Carthaginian  army  under  Hanno,  advancing  to  its  relief.  The 
Romans  resolved  to  construct  a  large  fleet.  They  built  the 
first  five-daoker  ^  (penteris)  after  the  model  of  a  stranded 
Carthaginian  ship. 
260.  First  naval  expeoition  of  the  Romans  a«dnst  Lipdra,  with 
17  ships,  had  an  unfortunate  end,  the  whole  squadron  with  the 
consul  Cn,  Cornelius  Sdpio  being  captured  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
260.  First  naval  victory  of  the  Romana  under  C.  Dnilius  at 
Mylee,  west  of  Messana.  Boarding  bridees.  Special  hon- 
ors paid  to  Duilius.  Columna  rostrata  in  the  Torum.  The  war 
was  continued  in  the  following  years  with  changing  fortune  ; 
the  Carthaginians  under  Haniilcar  maintaiped  themselves  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  island. 
257.    Drawn  battle  at  sea,  off  the  promontory  of  Tyndaris. 

The  Roman  senate  decided  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Africa.  A 
fleet  of  330  ships  under  the  consuls  M.  Atilius  Regulua  and  L,  Man- 
Uus  Volso  sailed  for  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  where,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Himera,  the  troops  were  taken  on  board.  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  350  vessels  attempted  to  stop  the  expedition,  but  in  the  great 
256.    Naval  battle  of  Ecnomua  (south  coast  of  Sicily) 

it  was  completely  defeated.  What  was  left  of  the  Carthaein- 
ian  fleet  took  up  position  before  Carthage  to  protect  the  city.  The 
Roman  consuls  Lmded  to  the  east  of  the  city  at  Cltwea  and  laid  waste 
the  Carthaginian  territory.  Maulius  returned  to  Italy  with  half  the 
army;  Regulus  remained  with  15,000  men.  The  Cartha^nians  being 
defeated  sued  for  peace.  Regulus  demanded  the  cession  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  surrender  of  prisoners  and  all  vessels  of  war  except  one, 

1  Not  the  first  ship  of  war ;  the  Bomans  had  long  had  vesitU  <if  war  and 
ii/ve-dltaterf,  see  pp,  iOi,  Kff,  109. 
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and  acknowledexnent  of  Rome's  supremacy.  Stung  by  these  inso- 
lent demands,  the  Carthaginians  resolved  upon  most  energetic  prepa- 
ntions,  and  levied  troops  in  Greece,  whence  numerous  bands  of  mer- 
eenaries,  and  among  them  the  Spartan  Xanthippua,  went  to  Africa. 
Hie  Carthag^inian  army  being  thus  greatly  strengthened  (the  ele- 
phants niunbered  100), 

255.    Regains  was  defeated  at  Tunea 

and  captured.  A  part  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  to  Clupea. 
The  senate  at  once  sent  a  fleet  to  Africa,  which,  after  staining  a  naval 
rietory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  the  promontory  of  Hermes,  took  on 
board  the  Roman  army,  which  was  surrounded  at  Clupea  ;  but  on  the 
return  voyage  three  fourths  of  the  ships  were  lost  in  a  storm.  The 
Carthaginians  reopened  the  war  in  Sicily,  landing  in  Lilybsum  under 
Hatdrubalf  son  of  Hanno.     The  Romans  built  a  new  fleet. 

254.  Captnre  of  Panormua  by  the  Romans.  In  the  following 
year  (253)  the  Roman  fleet  crossed  to  Africa  and  laid  waste 
the  coast.  On  the  return  voyage  from  Sicily  to  Italy  it  was  almost 
annihilated  by  a  storm.  The  Roman  senate  declined  to  continue  the 
naval  warfare.     On  land  the  Romans  gained  the 

251.    Victory  of  Panormua 

over  Uasdrubal  under  the  consul  CaDcilioa  Metellua,  who  at 
his  triumph  in  Rome  exhibited  over  100  elephants. 
The  story  of  the  embassy  of  Regiilus  to  Rome  falls  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  this  victory.  It  is,  like  the  story  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Carthaginians,  probably  an  invention  of  a 
later  time.  The  Romans  renewed  the  naval  war.  They  besieged 
LilybcBum  in  vain.     The  consul  P,  Claudius  Pulcher  in  the 

249.     Sea-figfat  at  Drepanum 

defeated  by  the  Cartliaginians.  Capture  of  a  great  number 
of  Roman  ships.  After  two  more  Ronum  fleets  had  been  destroyed 
by  storms  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Romans,  for  the  second 
tune,  abandoned  naval  warfare. 

2i8-242.  Campaign  by  land  on  the  south  side  of  Sicily.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Hamilcar,  called  Barak  or  Baroaa  (i.  e. 
lightning)  not  only  defended  himself  for  6  years  successfully  against 
the  Romans,  first  on  Mt.  Eircte  (Monte  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo)^  then 
on  XSryic,  but  also  annoyed  the  Italian  coasts  by  privateers.  Through 
the  contributions  of  rich  patriots  at  Rome,  a  new  fleet  was  finafiy 
built  entirely  at  private  cost.  With  this  fleet  the  consul  C.  Lutatiuft 
Catnltis  won  the  decisive 

241.    Victory  at  the  JBgatian  Islands 

(opposite  Lilybseum),  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno. 
Peace:  I.  The  Carthaginians  gave  up  all  claims  to  Sicily.  II. 
They  paid  3200  talents  ($4,000,000)  war  indemnity  in  ten  years. 
The  larger  weateni  part  of  Sicily  became  the  firat  Roman  prov- 
ince ;  the  smaller  eaatern  ^  part  continued  under  the  supremacy  of 
Syracuse,  which  was  allied  with  Rome. 

^  The  territory  of  Syrncuie,   AcrcB^  Leontini,   Megdra,   Helorum,  Netunif 
ToMromenium,    Comp.  Maiquardt-Mommaen,  JSAa.  Auh,^  IV.  91. 
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241  (?).  In  this  period,  probably,  occurred  the  democratic  reform 
of  the  constitution  of  the  oenturies,  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  which  but  little  is  known  with  certainty.  Only  this  is  dear : 
that  the  right  of  first  vote  was  taken  from  the  centuries  of  equites 
and  that  henceforward  the  century  which  should  cast  the  first  vote 
(cerUuria  prcerogativa)  was  determined  b^  lot.  It  is  probable  that  the 
centuriea  from  now  on  formed  a  subdivision  of  the  wards  (tribus).  It 
is  further  probable  that  the  number  of  centuries  was  increased;  per- 
haps an  equal  number  of  centuries  (i.  e.  voting  bodies)  was  estab- 
lished for  each  class  (f.  92),  and  in  this  manner  the  preponderance 
of  the  first  class  was  abolislied.^ 

238.  The  Romans  made  use  of  an  insurrection  of  the  mercenaries 
and  Libyan  subjects  against  Carthage  to  extort  from  the  Car- 
thaginians the  cession  of  Sardinia.  This  island  was  at  a  later  time 
united  with  the  island  of  Corsica  (formerly  Etruscan,  afterwards 
oonauered  by  the  Romans)  to  form  one  province.  For  the  present 
the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  the  coasts. 

229-228.  "War  with  the  lUsrriana  of  Scodra,  brought  about  by  the 
piracies  and  acts  of  violence  committed  bv  Uiese  tribes,  and 
their  refusal  to  make  the  reparation  demanded  by  the  senate.  A 
Roman  fleet  of  200  ships  soon  brought  the  Illyrian  pirates  to  terms, 
and  compelled  the  queen  TVuto,  the  euardian  of  her  son,  to  accept 
the  following  conditions  :  release  of  all  Grecian  cities  from  her  sway, 
abandonment  of  piracy,  limitation  of  navigation,  and  payment  of  a 
tribute.  The  Greeks  attested  their  gratitude  to  the  senate  by  admit- 
ting all  Romans  to  the  Isthmian  games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
(p.  44).  The  lasting  result  of  the  war  was  the  firm  establishment  of 
Roman  superiority  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  supremacy  over  Corcyra^ 
Apollonia,  EpidamnuSf  and  some  neighboring  tribes.  In  219  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  led  to  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  Dlyria  by  L, 
jEmiUus  PauUus. 
225-222.    Subjugation  of  Cisalpine  Gkiul 

brought  about  by  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
inhabiting  the  plains  of  the  Po  (except  the  Cenomam)  joined  by 
numerous  bands  of  transalpine  Gauls.  The  Celts  entered  Etruria 
70,000  strong  and  advanced  upon  Rome.  The  Romans  sent  two 
consular  armies  against  them,  which  were  reinforced  by  a  third. 
Surrounded  by  these  forces  the  Gauls  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
in  the 

225.  Battle  of  Telamon, 

south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro.  The  consul  C  AtUius 
Regulus  fell,  10,000  Gauls  and  one  of  their  military  leaders  were 
captured,  nearly  all  the  rest  fell  or  killed  themselves.  The  Romans 
entered  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  the  inhabitants,  the  BoiXy  submitted. 
The  Romans  crossed  the  Po,  with  severe  losses  (223),  and  defeated 
the  Insuhres,  After  two  more  victories  in  the  following  year  (222) 
the  consul  Cn,  Scipio  captured  Mediolanum,  the  capit^  of  the  In- 
subres,  and  Comum,  To  strengthen  their  power  the  Romans  founded 
the  fortresses  of  PlacerUia,  Cremona,  and   MuHna,     The  military 

1  Beokor,  HOm.  Alterth.  II.«,  p.  9,  folL 
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Toad  U.  S|)o2«(tum  was  extended  across  the  Apennines  to  the  Adri- 
ttic  Sea^  and  along  the  coast  to  Ariminum  (Via  Flaxninia).  Further 
vieasnrea  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  their  power  in  Cisalpine 
Gaol  were  interrupted  by  the 

218-201.     Second  Punio  War.* 

Caoaas  :  Envy  of  the  Romans,  excited  b^  the  new  prosperity  of 
Carthage,  S|»ringmg  from  her  recent  acquisitions  in  Spain,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  party  of  the  Barcse  to  take  revenge  on  Rome. 

Special  cuuaea  :  The  conquests  of  Hamilcar  Barcaa  in  south- 
em  and  western  Spain  (236-228)  being  successfully  pursued  after 
Us  death  by  hi^  son-in-law  Hasdrubal^  the  Romans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Greciun  cities  Zacynihus  or  Saguntuniy  north  of  Vcdencia^ 
and  EmporuBj  now  AmpuruUf  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  com- 
pelled the  Carthaginians  to  promise  to  neither  attack  these  cities  nor 
erosa  the  Ehro  with  the  purpose  of  making  further  conquests. 
After  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal  (221)  the  army  chose  the  son  of 
TTa^milfttt^y  Barcas,  Hannibal,  then  28  years  old,  for  their  general. 
In  order  to  make  war  unavoidable  even  against  the  will  of  the 
Carthaginian  government,  Hannibal  conquered  and  destroyed  Sagun^ 
ftoa  (219^  after  a  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  for  eight  months. 
A  rerusal  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  as  demanded  by  a  Roman  embassy 
in  Carthage  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans. 

The  plan  of  the  Romaus  to  land  their  main  army  in  Africa,  while  a 
$econd  army  should  engage  the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain,  was 
thwarted  by 
218.     Hannibal's  daring  Azpedition  to  Italy 

by  land.^  Leaving  a  sufBcient  number  of  troops  in  Spain, 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Pyrtnees  with  50,000  foot,  9000  horse,  and  37 
elephants,  traversed  Gaul  not  far  from  the  coast  by  way  of  Narbo 
(Narbonne^  and  Nemausus  (Nfmes).  The  Roman  consul  P.  Car^ 
ndhis  Scipio^  who  had  stopped  at  Massilia  on  the  voyage  to  Spain, 
heard  of  Hannibal's  march,  but  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  crossing  the  Rhodanus  (Rhdne)  with  a  division  of  his 
army  came  too  late  ;  the  Carthaginian  army  had  already  passed  the 
river  above  Avenio  (Avignon).  Cavalry  skirmish.  The  Roman  consul 
sent  his  brother  Cn,  Scipio  with  the  main  part  of  the  army  to  Spain, 
while  he  himself  returned  with  a  small  force  to  northern  Italy 
{Piscey  Hannibal  marched  up  the  Rhdne  to  Vienna,  then  turned 
eastward  through  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges  and  Centnmes,  where 
he  forced  a  way  with  great  loss,  crossed  the  Alps,  still  fighting,  by  the 
paaa  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  after  indescribable  exertions 
and  severe  losses  reached  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Baliea  with  about 
26,000  men  and  a  few  elephants.  In  upper  Italy  a  small  Roman 
army  was  engaged  with  the  revolted  Gauls.  Hannibal  defeated  the 
consul  ScipiOf  who  had  gone  on  before  with  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  foot  soldiers,  in  the 

*  Also  called  the  HnnnihnUc  War  (Bellum  ffannibalicum). 
<  See    Kiepert,   Atlas  Ant.  Tab.   VII.  and    X.    The  topofrraphical  qaea- 
tions  hava  beau  settled  by  the  EDglishmen  Wickham  and  C?ramer, 
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218.    Cavalry  engagement  on  the  Tioinns,  a  northern  branch  of 
Sept.    the  Po.    The  woonded  consul  wss  rescued  by  his  seventeen- 
years-old  son,  the  future  *' Africanus."     Reinforced  by  the 
Gauls,  Hannibal  defeated  in  the 
218.  Battle  of  the  Trebia,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  the  other 
Deo.     consul,  Tib,  SemprorUus  LonguB,  who  had  been  hastily  recalled 
from  Sicily  before  the  commencement  of  his  African  expedi- 
tion, and  now  conmianded  the  united   Roman   armies  ;  the 
remnant  of  the  Roman  force  threw  itself  into  the  fortresses 
Placentia  and  Cremona, 
In  northern  Italy  Hannibal  organized  the  national  insurrection  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls ;  over  60,000  joined  his  army.    In  Rome  two 
new  consular  armies  were  placed  in  the  field  for  the  next  campaign. 
One  under  Cn,  ServUiiu  took  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Arinunum  in  Urn- 
bria»  the  other  under  C,  Flaminius  the  Via  Cassia  to  Arretinm  in 
Etruria,  to  meet  a  possible  attack  by  the  Carthaginians.    After  Han- 
nibal had  released  without  ransom  all  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
Roman  allies,  and  by  their  influence  had  incited  all  Italy  to  desert 
Rome,  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  marched,  unexpectedly  to  the 
Romans,  through  the  swampy  regions  about  the  Amo,    Severe  losses. 
Hannibal  hiniself  lost  an  eye.    By  this  march  he  flanked  the  Roman 
defensive  position.    The  consul  FUuninius  followed  him  in  all  haste, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  Hannibal  into  a  narrow  pass. 
In  the 

217.  Battle  of  Lake  Traalmene,  between  CorUma  and  Perusia^ 
the  Roman  army  was  partly  slaughtered,  partly  made  pris- 
oner (in  all  30,000  men).  Terror  at  Rome.  Preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  destruction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber.  Ap- 
pointment of  Q.  Fabioa  Mazimoa  as  mctator.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, did  not  march  upon  Rome,  but  passed  the  fortress  of  Spoletium 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it,  traversed  Urnbrxa  across 
the  Apennines  to  Picenum  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  There  he  rested  his 
army,  reorganized  it  after  the  Italian  svstem,  and  established  com- 
munication with  Carthage  by  sea.  Then  he  advanced  southward. 
His  hope  that  the  Sawllian  tribes  would  join  him  was  not  ful- 
filled ;  most  of  the  cities  closed  their  gates  upon  hioL 

After  the  dictator  Q,  Fabius  Maximus  had  united  his  2  new  legions 
with  the  army  of  Ariminum,  he  followed,  at  a  discreet  distance,  the 
Carthaeinian  army,  which  went  through  Samnium  to  ApuliCf  and 
passed  oy  Luceria  to  ArpL  Fabius  avoided  a  pitched  battle  (hence 
nis  nickname  Cnnctator,  delayer),  but  tried  successfully  to  weaken 
the  Carthaginian  army  by  numeroiis  skirmishes.  Hanmbal  crossed 
the  Apennines  again,  and  went  through  Samnium  to  Caplu^  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  from  Rome.  The  dictator  followed  and 
obstructed  the  Carthag^inian  march  on  the  VoUumus,  where  Hannibal 
eained  the  pass  by  a  stratagem  only  (Livius,  XXII.  16).  After  he 
had  severely  hairied  the  Sabellian  tribes,  Hanmbal  returned  to 
Apulia. 

Meantime  the  military  conduct  of  Fabius  Maximus  had  so  dis- 
the  Roman  populaee  that  they  entrusted  one  half  the  army 
Urn  independent  oommand  of  M.  Jumuaufy  master  of  the  hone^ 
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vfao  bad  bmd  a  fditmmte  skirmish  with  the  Carthaginians,  as  a  second 
iktaior.^  The  new  dictator  attacked  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and 
obIj  sared  from  complete  annihilation  by  the  tirst  dictator,  Fabius 
Ifaxoma. 

The  codsuIb  for  216  were  the  veteran  general  L.  iESmiliuB  Panl- 
faia,  elected  by  the  optimates,  and  the  incompetent  C.  Terentiua 
VaxTOy  elected  by  the  popular  party  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
offeimve  against  Hannibal  with  an  army  of  86,000  Romans  and  allies. 
On  the  day  when  he  had  the  decisive  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  Varro 
fanpnideiithr  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  an  advantageous 
Doaitioii.     The  Romans  suffered  in  the 

S16.  Battle  of  CannsB  (in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus),  the  most  terri- 
ble defeat  they  ever  experienced ;  70,000  fell  (among  them 
OKse  than  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank  and  the  consul  L.  JEmilius 
PaMm)  ;  the  rest  were  captured  or  dispersed.  Varro^  with  a  small 
tioop,  escaped  to  Canusium. 

In  the  same  ^ear  the  legion  which  had  been  sent  to  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  secession  of  Capua,  the  Sam- 
aites,  Lncanians,  and  many  cities  of  lower  Italy  from  the  Roman 
fiiUwmrtft  tnis  the  inmiediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Canns. 

Admirable  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  time  of  mourning 
for  the  families  of  the  fallen  was  limited  to  thirty  days.  Hannibal's 
ambassadors,  who  offered  to  exchange  prisoners,  were  refused  entrance 
to  the  city.  A  new  army  was  formed  by  a  levy  of  the  youngest  men 
and  all  who  could  bear  arms,  even  slaves;  they  were  armed  in  part 
oat  of  the  ancient  spoils  from  the  temples.  M.  Claadiua  Marcel- 
lua,  who  had  approved  himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  army,  which  joined  the  remnants  of  the  army  of 
Canme.  A  second  army  vras  eonducted  by  the  dictator  Af.  Junku. 
The  Romans  successfully  defended  NapleSf  Cuma,  and  Nola, 

Carthage  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  V.  (Ill-)  of  Macedonia, 
and  Hieronymut,  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Hiero,  of  Syracuse. 
Hj^nnilMLl  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Capua. 

215.  The  fortune  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Q.  Fabiui 
MaximuSf  Tib,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  consuls,  and  M,  Clau^ 
dius  MarceUuSf  pro-consul,  led  three  Roman  armies.     In  the 

US.    Battle  of  Nola, 

Meavellus  defeated  Hannibal,  who  retired  to  Apulia,  Hannibal 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  defensive,  since,  with  the  exception  of  4000 
men,  he  received  no  support  from  Carthage.  The  dispatch  of  rein- 
forcements from  Spain  was  prevented  by  the  successful 

218-211.  War  of  the  Romana  againat  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain. 

The  Romans,  under  P,  Scipio  and  Cn,  Scipio,  defeated  Hasdrubal^ 
Hannibal's  brother,  on  the  Iberus  (Ebro),  crossed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated the  Carthaginian  territory  as  far  as  the  Bcetis  (Guadalquivir). 
There  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  two  encounters  at  lUiturgi 

I  Established  by  an  inncriptioQ  found  in  1868.  See  Mommaen,  JRdm,  G§id^ 
L*,  p.  509,  nets. 
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and  IfUQnlif  and  maintained  tliemselyes  in  sonihem  Spain,  until  212, 
in  spite  of  varying  fortune.  At  the  same  time  they  were  pressing  the 
Carthaginians  in  Africa  through  their  ally,  SvphaXt  king  of  western 
Numidia.  The  alliance  with  rhilip  of  Macedon  likewise  brought  no 
help  to  Hannibal.    The 

214-205.    Tint  Maoedonian  war 

was  successfully  conducted  by  the  Romans  with  scanty  forces. 
The  irresolute  Philip  did  not  dare  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Hannibal  of 
liinHing  in  Italy.  In  211  the  Romans  brought  about  a  league  of  Gre' 
dan  ttates  against  Philip,  under  the  lead  of  the  iBtoliana,  which  was 

i'oined  by  ifiyrian  and  Thracian  chiefs,  and  even  by  King  AttcUua  of 
'ergamus.  The  war  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  Philip.  In 
206  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  latter;  but  it  was,  nevertbdless,  accepted  by  the  senate. 

The  alliance  with  Syracuse  proved  also  of  no  use  to  Hannibal,  aa 
the 

214-210.  War  in  Bioily  (Siege  of  Syraonse)  was  decided  by 
BCaroellua  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  of  relief  under  HamUcar,  by  defeat  and' 
disease  in  uie  swampy  lowlands  of  the  AnapuSf 

812.  Byraonae  waa  captured  and  plundered,  in  spite  of  a  brave 
resistance  (Archimedes). 

In  Italy  Hannioal  gained  possession  of  TarerUtan  through  treachery 
(212^,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  that  city  by  land  and  sea.  Death 
of  Tib,  Sempranius  Qracchva  in  Samninm.  Hannibal  advanced  to 
Campania  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua, 
after  which  he  defeated  two  Roman  armies  in  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
but  retired  to  Tarentum.    The  Romans  again  laid  siege  to  Capua. 

In  Spain  the  war  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  Rome  in  this  same 
year,  212.  Both  Soipioa  were  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  their  ally^  MassinissOf  son  of  the  kin^  of  eastern  Nu- 
midia (king  himself  in  208).  The  Romans  were  driven  back  over  the 
£bro. 

211.  Hannibal  attacked  the  Roman  army  before  Capua.  He  was 
repulsed,  and  in  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  raise  the  sie^ 
he  marched  through  Samnium  to  the  territory  of  the  Mam  on  the 
later  Via  Valeria,  past  Tibur,  across  the  Anio,  directly  upon  Rome,  and 
encamped  a  mile  from  the  city  (HannibcU  ante  porUu  /).  Finding  the 
Romans  prepared  for  defence,  he  retired,  after  ravag^g  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  lower  Italy,  without  having  gained  his  end. 

211.     Capua  anrrendered  to  the  Romana, 

who  visited  a  terrible  punishment  upon  the  city.  Fifty-three  citi- 
zens were  beheaded,  many  sold  into  slavery  ;  the  community  was  de^ 
prived  of  the  right  of  self-government.  Hannibal's  attack  on  Rhe^ 
gium  and  on  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  having  miscarried,  his  Italian  allies 
abandoned  him,  and  tried  to  make  their  peace  witli  the  Romans. 
^0.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  and  nephew  of  the  brothers  who  fell  in 
Spain,  and  now  25  years  old,  was  sent  to  Spain  with  prooour 
•ular  powers  (levins*  XXVI.  18). 
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In  Italy  Hannibal  gained  a  victory  over  the  proconsul  Cn.  Fuloius 
•i  Herdonea.     In  Sicily  the  Romans  captured  AgrigerUuMy  slaugh- 
tering the  Carthaginian  garrison  and  selling  the  populace  as  slaves, 
and  reduced  the  whole  island  under  their  power,     in  Spain  Scipio 
crossed  the  Ebro  (209)  and  conquered  Netc  Carthage, 
209.  M.  MarcelluSf  having  been  defeated  in  an  encounter  with  Han- 
nibal, gained  a  victory  over  him  in  a  second  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Q,  Fabius  Maximus  captured  Tarentum ;  30,000 
Tarentines  were  sold  as  slaves.     Hannibal  retired  to  Meta-' 
pontum, 

206.  Marcellns  fell  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  at  Venusia.     Great  ex- 

haustion of  Rome  and  its  allies  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
its  own  country,  now  in  its  tenth  year. 

In  Spain  Scipio  (208)  pressed  victoriously  southward,  but  fought 
a  drawn  battle  at  Bcecula  with  Uasdrvbaly  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
him  from  crossing  the  Pyrenees  on  his  way  to  his  brother  Hannibal. 

Arrived  in  upper  Italy  (207),  Hasdrubal  was  successful  in  inciting 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  to  arms.  Great  preparations  in  Rome  (23  legions) 
to  prevent  his  union  with  Hannibal,  who  was  advancing  to  meet  him 
through  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  consul  M.  Livius  Salinator  was 
sent  against  Hasdrubal,  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  against  Hannibal. 
Drawn  battle  at  Grumentum  in  Lucania,  between  Nero  and  Hannibal : 
the  latter  broke  through  the  enemy,  marched  to  Apulia,  and  encamped 
by  Canusium,  Nero,  who  had  followed  him,  left  a  part  of  the  army 
to  watch  Hannibal,  while  with  the  rest  he  joined  nis  colleague  by 
means  of  forced  marches.  The  two  consuls  defeated  Hasdrubal  in 
the  bloody 

207.  Battle  of  Sena  gallica,  not  far  from  the  river  Metanma. 

Death  of  Hasdrubal.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  defeat 
(the  Romans  threw  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  among  the  Cartha- 
ginian pickets),  Hannibal  retired  to  Bruttium.  In  Spain 
victory  of  Scipio  at  Bcecula  over  Hasdrubal^  son  of  Gisgo, 

206.  After  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain 
by  the  capture  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  and  after  concluding  a  secret 
alliance  with  Massinissa,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  returned  to  Rome. 
For  the  following  year 

205.  Soipio  was  elected  consul,  and  made  preparations  in  Sicily 
for  an  African  expedition.  Mago^  the  youngest  brother  of 
Hannibal,  lauded  at  Genoa  with  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  called  the  Ligurians  to  arms. 
At  once,  the  Romans  levied  three  armies  against  him. 

20i.  Scipio  landed  in  Africa.  Massinissa,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  Syphax,  husband 
of  HasdruboTs  daughter  Sophonisbe,  now  their  ally,  joined 
Scipio. 
203.  Scipio  defeated  Hasdmbaly  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Syphax  by  a  night 
attack,  and  threatened  Carthage.  Unsuccessful  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  Carthaginians  recalled  Hannibal  and  Mago 
from  Italy.  The  latter  died  on  the  passage.  Hannibal  em- 
barked at  Croton,  having  previously  massacred  the  Italian  sol- 
diers who  refused  to  accompany  him.  After  fruitleai  ^^xio&iii 
jM^tiMtionM  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  the 
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202.    DaolBiTe  battle  of  Zama 

was  fought,  wherein  the  Carthaginian  army  was  defeated  and 
annihilated.  Hannibal  escaped  to  Hadrumetum, 
201.  Scipio  granted  the  Carthaginians  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  1.  Surrender  of  their  Spanish  possessions  and  of  all 
Mediterranean  islands  still  under  their  control.  2.  Transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa,  3.  Payment  of  a  yearly  tribute 
of  200  talents  (8250,000)  tot  fifty  years.  4  Surrender  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  ships  of  war  except  ten.  5.  No  war  to  be  undertaken 
without  the  permission  of  Rome.  P,  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  received 
the  cognomen  of  Afrioanua,  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Rome  with  a 
iplendor  never  before  witnessed  (Syphax), 

The  Italian  allies  of  Hannibal  were  in  part  sentenced  to  cede  large 
portions  of  their  territory,  in  part  reduced  to  subjects  of  Rome,  de- 
prived of  their  independence  and  their  right  to  bear  arms  (peregrirU 
dediticii).    Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  in  Lower  Italy. 

In  consequence  of  another  general  rising  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and 
theL^urians, 

200-191.  Upper  Italy  was  again  subjugated  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle. Although  the  peoples  of  Trann}adane  Gaul  retained 
their  tnbal  constitutions  they  soon  became,  with  few  exceptions,  com- 
pletely Latinized.  This  took  place  still  more  quickly  among  the  Ci9- 
padane  Gauls  after  the  leading  tribe,  the  Boii^  nad  been  almost  exter- 
minated in  war.  Numerous  colonies  were  in  part  founded,  in  part 
reorganized.    Via  ffimlUa  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia. 

Spain  was  regarded  as  a  Roman  province  after  205.  It  was 
divided  into :  1.  Rispania  citerior,  later  Tarraconensis ;  and  2.  Hispa- 
nia  ulterior,  or  BaUica  and  Luiitania.  The  country  was,  however,  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  a  part  of  the  next,  commonly  in  a  state  of  war. 
In  195  the  consul,  BC  Porciua  Cato,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  decreed  a  universal  disarmament.  The  insurrections 
eoou  began  again.  A  victory  of  the  prtetor  L,  JEmilius  PauUus  (189), 
and  another,  still  more  important,  gained  by  the  praetor,  C.  Calpur^ 
mitf,  over  the  Lusitanians  (185),  induced  quiet  for  a  time  in  Hispania 
ulterior.  The  victories  of  Q,  Fidvius  Flaccus  (181)  and  Tiberius  Grao' 
chus  (179-178)  partially  subdued  the  Celtiberians  of  Hispania  citerior. 

200-197.    Seoond  Macedonian  War. 

Cause:  A  Macedonian  force  of  mercenaries  sent,  as  the  senate 
maintained,  by  king  Philip,  had  fought  at  Ziuna  against  the  Romans. 
King  Atialus  of  PergamuSf  the  inhabitants  of  Rlwdes  and  Athens  be- 
sought assistance  from  the  Romans  against  King  Philip  Y.  (III.) 
of  Macedonia,  who,  in  alliance  with  Antiochus  IlL  was  warring  with 
£^^t  and  also  grievously  troubling  the  supplicants. 

In  the  autunm  of  200  the  Romans  landed  at  ApoUonia,  in  Illyria, 
under  P.  Sulpicius  Ckdba.  The  Reman  fleet  guarded  Pirseus  and 
threatened  Euboea.  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Athens,  and  driven 
from  Central  Greece.  The  Romans,  who  were  joined  in  199  by  the 
^tolians  and  afterwards  by  the  AchceanSt  carried  on  the  war  witk 
WMrying  fortune,  but  without  result|  until  (198)  the  ood8u1|  T.  Quino- 
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tins  Flamininna,  took  command  of  the  army.  He  subdued  EpmUf 
«>t  into  the  rear  of  Philip's  strong  position,  and  defeated  the  king 
in  the 

197.  Battle  of  CjrnoscephalsB  (Ku^o?  #c€<^aAat,  in  Thessaly). 
Peace :  Philip  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hegemony  of 
Greece,  and  in  general  all  }>ossessions  outside  of  Macedonia 
proper,  and  to  pay  1000  talents  (31,250,000)  in  ten  years.  He 
was  to  maintain  no  more  than  5000  soldiers  and  iive  ships  of 
war,  and  not  to  carry  on  war  beyond  liis  own  borders  ^i-ithout 
the  consent  of  Rome.  During  the  Isthmian  games,  T.  Quinc- 
tins  Flaminiuus  proclaimed,  under  general  rejoicing,  the  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  declaring  the  Greek  states  free 
and  independent.  The  majority  joined  the  Achtean  league. 
The  Romans  limited,  without  destroying,  the  power  of  NabU^ 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  hoping  thus  to  counterbalance  the  Acluean 
league. 

196.  At  Carthage  a  democratic  reform  of  the  constitution  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  influence  of  Hannibal.  The  oligarchs  defamed 
Hannibal  before  the  Roman  senate,  which  demanded  that  he  be 
delivered  to  the  Romans.     Hannibal  fled  to  the  East. 

192-189.    War  with  Antiochus  III.,  of  Syria. 

Cause:  Interference  of  the  king  of  Syria  in  Grecian  affairs,  and 
of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic  politics  ;  reception  of  Hannibal  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus,  deceived  by  the  iEtolians  who  had  fallen  out  with  Rome, 
and  promised  to  join  him  with  all  the  Greek  cantons  as  allies,  began 
the  war,  without  listening  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  by  landing  in 
Thessaly  on  the  Gulf  of  Pag^asae,  whence  he  went  to  Eubcea.  Most  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  the  Achaean  league,  remained  true  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  also  joined  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  Eumenes  o/Perga" 
muSt  and  Rhodes.  Antiochus  occupied  the  pass  of  Tliermopylse. 
Landing  of  the  consul,  Manius  AcUius  Glahio,  in  Epirus  (191)  and 
march  to  Thessaly.  The  former  consul,  M.  Porcius  CatOf  conqueror 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  served  as  military  tribune  in  the  Roman  army, 
surprised  the  ^tolians  on  the  mountain  path  of  Ephialtes,  while  the 
consul  captured  the  pass  itself  and  scattered  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
who  escaped  to  Chalcis  with  a  few  soldiers,  and  there  took  ship  for 
Ephesxis.  The  Romans  besieged  the  iEtolians  in  Naupactus:  their 
fleet,  under  C.  Livitis,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  at  Cfhios.  In  the 
following  year  (190)  a  fleet  from  Rhodes  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  king, 
uider  the  command  of  Hannibal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon, 
and  somewhat  later  the  Roman  fleet,  with  that  of  Rhodes,  won  a 
naval  victory  at  Myonnesus. 

A  Roman  army,  nominally  under  the  command  of  the  consul, 
L,  Cornelius  Scipio,  but  really  under  his  brother,  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
Africanus,  marched  tlirough  Macedonia  and  Thrace^  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  defeated  Antiochus  in  the 

190.    Battle  of  Magnesia  on  the  Sipyluo, 

not  far  from  Smyrna,  whereupon  the  king  coneLuded  p«M^%  *m>^ 
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the  following  year :  1.  Surrender  of  aU  European  posgessions,  and  of 
his  Asiatic  possessions  as  far  as  the  Tawrva,  2.  Payment  of  15,000 
Eulxean  talents  ($19,125,000)  within  twelve  years.  3.  Surrender  of 
Hannihal,  who,  however,  escaped.  This  peace  struck  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidse  from  the  list  of  great  powers.  The  Roman  senate 
having  resolved,  for  the  present,  not  to  acquire  any  immediate  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  divided  the  ceded  territorv  among  its  allies,  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  and  Rhodes,  and  proclaimed  itself  the  protector  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  against  the  Galatians  (189,  Expedition  of  Cn. 
ManUus  Volso),  and  regulator  of  the  political  relations  of  Asia.  In 
Greece  the  ^tolians  were  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  other  can- 
tons retained,  for  the  present,  their  independence.  Internecine  quar- 
rels continued  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  senate  was  in  all 
oases  appealed  io  as  arbitrator.  Philip  of  Macedonia  received  but 
scanty  remuneration  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  Syria. 

183  (?).  Death  of  Hannibal.  He  poisoned  himself  at  the  court  of 
Prusitu,  king  of  Bithynia,  bv  whom  he  saw  himself  betrayed. 
Death  of  his  conqueror,  P.  Corndtus  Scipio  A/ricanus,  at  Lintemum^ 
whither  he  had  retired  after  he  and  his  brother,  Lucius,  had  been  ac- 
cused by  M.  Porcius  Cato  of  having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus. 

180.  The  lex  annalia  of  the  tribune,  L.  Villius,  established,  besides 
a  military  service  of  ten  years,  a  fixed  age  for  all  the  curule 
offices:  sediles,  37  years;  praetor,  40;  consul,  43.  Since  the  first 
Funic  war  the  expenses  of  the  great  games  were  no  longer  borne  by 
the  public  treasury,  but  by  the  sediles,  which  at  once  closed  the  office 
to  all  who  were  not  men  of  property.  The  higher  offices  of  state, 
and  the  position  of  senator,  became  more  and  more  decidedly  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  (p.  102). 

171-168.    Third  Macedonian  war.     Destmction  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

Cause :  The  plan  of  Philip  Y.  (III.),  to  revenue  himself  on  the 
Romans,  and  to  regain  the  old  borders  of  Macedonia,  was  carried 
forward  by  his  son  and  successor,  Perseua,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Demetrius,  who  favored  Rome.  King  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
informed  the  senate  of  the  preparations  of  Perseus. 

During  the  first  three  campaign,  weak  and  unsuccessful  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  generals,  combined  with  injustice  and  cruelty 
against  the  allied  Achseans  and  Epirotes,  who  were  thereby  forced  to 
actual  desertion.  At  last  L.  JEmiliua  Panllua,  son  of  the  consul  who 
fell  at  Camue  (p.  115),  obtained  the  chief  command.  He  restored  dis- 
cipline in  the  Roman  army,  drove  back  the  Macedonians,  and  defeated 
Perseus  in  the 

168    Battle  of  Pydna. 

Sept.  11,000  Macedonians  were  captured,  20,000  perished.  Perseus 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  (in  Samothrace).  Splendid  triumph 
of  JBmiliua  PauUus.  The  spoils  brought  to  Rome  were  so  im- 
mense that  henceforward  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  the  tributum. 
Dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which  was  transformed 
ittto  4  confederacies  dependent  upon  Rome,  neither  the  right  of  emi- 
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gntioa  nor  of  intennarriaee  (commercium  et  cnnnvbium)  being  allowed 
them.  Genthwa,  king  of  Illyria,  who  had  been  an  ally  of  Perseus,  be- 
ing soon  conquered  (168),  that  country  was  divided  into  3  tributary 
districts  with  federal  constitutions.  Epirus  was  cruelly  punished,  70 
towns  being  plundered  and  destroyed,  150,000  Epirotes  sold  as  slaves. 
The  Greek  cantons,  friend  and  foe  alike,  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  subject  clients.  1000  Achseans  of  high  standing,  among  whom 
was  the  historian  PolybitiSy  were  carried  to  Rome  for  examination 
(167),  and  detained  without  trial  16  years  in  Italian  cities  under  sur- 
veillance. The  old  allies  of  the  Romans,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and 
Rhodes,  who  had  attempted  to  hold  the  position  of  mediators  during 
the  war,  were  chastised  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  latter  on  the 
mainland  taken  away.  In  a  war  which  broke  out  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  the  senate  interfered  as  guardian  of  both  pow^.  The  Ro- 
man ambassador,  C,  Popillius  LoenaSy  arrogantly  and  insultingly  or- 
dered ArUiochtu  I F.,  king  of  Syria,  to  retire  from  before  Alexandria. 
He  drew  a  line  aroimd  the  king  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  decide 
before  he  stepped  from  the  circle.     (Polybius,  xxix.  27.) 

149-146.    Third  Punio  War. 

Caiue :  The  Carthaginians,  whose  commerce  and  maritime  power 
had  begun  to  increase,  having  been  unable  to  procure  from  Rome 
any  reparation  for  several  losses  of  territory  which  they  had  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  Massinissa,  finally  took  up  arms  themselves.  The 
Roman  senate,  on  the  instigation  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  ("  Ceterum 
eenseo  Carthaginem  esse  delendam  ")  declared  this  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Two  Roman  armies  landed  at  Utica,     Humble  submission  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  at  the  command  of  the  consul  delivered  up  their 
war-ships  and  weapons.     But  when  ordered  to  abandon  their  city  and 
make  a  new  settlement  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Carthaginians  re- 
solved on  a  desperate  resistance.     With  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cartha^,  vrithout  regard  to  rank,  age 
or  sex,  new  equipments  were  provided.     Weapons  were  manufao- 
tured  day  and  night.     A  new  fleet  was  built  in  the  inner  harbor.    An 
attack  of  the  Romans  was  repulsed.     Siege  of  Carthage. 
147.     P.  CorneliuB  Scipio  iEmilianus  Tson  of  iEmilius  Panllus, 
adopted  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (Major),  assumed 
the  conmiand.     He  shut  off  the  city  completely  on  both  the 
land  and  sea  side. 

146.     Captvire  and  destruction  of  Carthage. 

Street  fight  lasting  six  days,  and  a  conflagration  which  lasted 

seventeen  days. 
The  remaining  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.  The  coast  land 
from  the  river  Tusca,  opposite  the  island  of  GcUatha  (Jjrolitd),  to 
Thence<f  on  the  Syrtis  minor,  was  made  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Utica.  The  rest  of  the  country  fell 
for  the  present  to  vhe  allied  kingdom  of  Numidia,  Splendia  tri* 
nmph  of  Scipio,  who  received  the  name  of  Africanus  (Minor). 

14&-146.    Fourth  Macedonian  War, 
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against  AndrxBcui^  who  gave  himself  out  as  PhUippus,  hrother  of  Per- 
seus (P»eu(fo-PAt/tmntf)y  and  incited  the  Macedonians  to  rise  ag^ainst 
the  Roman  rule.  He  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  captured  by 
Q.  Ccecilius  Metellus.  Idaoedonia  becama  a  Roman  provinoo 
(146). 

146.    AohsBaii  War. 

Cause  :  Return  of  300  AchsBans  from  Italy,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  16  years  (p.  121).  The  anti-Roman  party  was  thereby  strengthened 
in  all  cities.  Incited  by  Critolatu  and  Dima,  the  Achsean  league  be- 
gan war  with  Sparta^  with  whom  the  Romans  took  sides.  The  senate 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

Victory  of  MetelluB  over  CritoiauB  at  Scarphea  in  Locris.  Dictus 
summoned  all  who  oould  bear  arms  together  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
armed  12,000  slaves.  He  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Ik  Mummius 
in  the 

146.    Battle  of  Lenoopetra. 

Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ach»an  league,  was  occupied 
by  Mummius  without  a  blow.  The  art  treasures  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  territory  of  the  city 
was  in  part  given  to  Siqfonp  in  part  transformed  into  Roman  publio 
land. 

Corinth  destroyed  at  the  oommand  of  the  senate. 

The  other  Greek  cities  were,  for  the  most  part,  mildly  treated,  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  autonomy  (their  own  administration  and  juris- 
diction), but  in  such  a  way  that  <£ey  were  subordinated  to  the  governor 
of  Macedonia  and  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  Not  until  later  (p. 
oO),  it  seems,  did  Greece  become  a  Roman  province  with  the  name 
Achaia. 

At  the  close  of  this  epoch  Rome  possessed  eight  provinces . 
1.  SicUia  (241).  2.  Sardinia  (238),  with  Corsica.  3.  Hispanic  cite- 
rior  (205).  4.  Hispania  ulterior  (205).  5.  GaUia  Cisalpina  (191?), 
6.  luyricum  (16S).  7.  Africa  (140).  8.  Jfocafonta  (146),  and  Greece 
{Achaia\ 

The  nrst  four  provinces  were  at  first  governed  by  prsBtors,  so 
that,  counting  the  prater  urhanus  and  the  prtxtor  inter  cives  et  peregri- 
%os  (p.  101)  who  always  stayed  in  Rome,  there  were  six  pnetors 
elected  every  year.  Later,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  all  six  (after 
SuUa,  8)  prsetors  should  remain  in  Rome  during  their  year  of  office, 
4  (6)  to  preside  over  the  standing  courts  (qwxstiones  perpetticB).  Of 
these  the  first,  for  cases  of  extortion  (de  repetundis),  was  established  in 
149  by  the  l^  Calpumia ;  to  this  were  added  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (p.  132)  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  fraud  in  obtaining 
office  (de  ambitu),  over  high  treason  (de  maiestate),  over  embezzle- 
ment (de  peculatu).  Sidla  created  courts  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
murder  and  poisoning  (de  sicarOs  et  veneficiis)  of  forgery  of  wills  and 
of  counterfeiting  (defalso). 

For  the  year  succeeding  their  year  of  office  the  pwetors  went  as 

Sro-prsetors  to  the  provinces  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot 
he  propnetors  received,  as  a  mloi  however,  only  those  provinoei 
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wlueh  were  eonndered  qniet,  and  which  could  he  administered  witb- 
oat  any  considerahle  militaxy  force.  Those  which  were  still  the 
icene  of  warfare  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  consuls  in  ofBce,  or  to  a 
prooonsnl,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year  having  his  term  of 
command  prolonged  for  the  ])rosecution  of  the  war  (imperittm  prorO' 
care)  or  an  ex-consul  (yir  consularis)  or  an  ex-pnetor  (yir  pratoriia) 
being  appointed  proconsul.  Tims  the  provinces  were  at  a  later 
period  distingiiished  into  proconsular  and  proprcetoriaL 

The  organization  of  a  province  was  commonly  entrusted  to  the  gen-* 
end  who  had  conquered  it,  and  a  commission  of  ten  senators.  Many 
eities  in  the  provinces  retained  their  own  jurisdiction  and  municipal 
goremment  (cwiiatea  libera),  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Roman  people  (fctdus,  hence  dvitates  fotderatct),  or  of  a  law 
(lex)  or  decree  of  the  senate  (aenatus  consultum).  The  taxes  of  the 
provinces  were  generally  let  to  tax-farmers  (publicani),  mostly  Ro- 
man citizens  of  the  equestrian  order  (an/o  equester)  many  of  whom 
also  did  business  in  the  provinces  as  bakers  (neaotiatores).^ 

In  153  the  term  of  service  fur  the  consulate  began  in  January  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  soon  became  the  rule.  Especially  noteworthy 
in  this  epoch  is  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  dictatorship. 
The  last  dictator  with  military  power  was  appointed  after  the  battle 
of  CaniuB  (216),  and  the  last  nominated  for  municipal  business  was 
in  202.  After  this,  in  times  of  peculiar  danger,  the  senate  conferred 
dictatorial  power  on  the  consuls,  by  the  formula  :  "  The  consuls  shall 
take  measures  for  the  public  good  according  to  their  discretion." 
{VidearU  consules  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat),  which  some- 
what resembles  a  modem  proclamation  of  martial  law  or  state  of  siege. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Finn  Establishment  of  the  Universal  Power  of  Rome.    Pe- 
riod of  the  CivU  Wars  (146-^1). 

143-133.    Numantine  War. 

Continuance  of  hostilities  in  Spain.  War  in  Ltuitania  against 
ViriaihtiSf  147-139,  ended  only  by  the  latter's  murder.  The  war  in 
northern  Spain  centred  around  the  fortified  city  of  Nomantia,' 
which  was  vainly  besieged  by  Metellus,  and  then  by  several  incapable 
generals,  who  utterly  neglected  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Fmally 
?.  Cornelius  Scipio  jEmilianus  Africanus  (Minor)  received  the  com- 
mand. He  restored  discipline,  and,  after  an  investment  of  fifteen 
months'  duration,  starved  the  city  into  submission.  Desperate  de- 
fence. 

133u    Bnrrender  and  destruction  of  Nnmantia. 

Scipio  ^milianus  received  the  surname  of  Numanticus,    After  the 
fall  of  Numantia  all  Spain,  excepting  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  north, 
was  reduced  under  Roman  government. 
135-132.    First  servile  war. 

Insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  were  terribly  Ul- 
treated,  under  the  Syrian  Eunus,  who  called  himself  king  Antiochus^ 

1  Marqnardt-Mommsen,  Rom,  Alt,  TV.  338  foil,  and  377  foil. 
\   *  The  pment  Garray,  an  hour*s  walk  north  of  Soria  on  the  DiMTO* 
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and  fouffht  a  long  time  Baccessfiilly  against  the  Roman  armies,  main- 
taining himself  in  Henna  and  Tauromeniuniy  but  was  finally  captured 
and  exeoutedy  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents. 

133-121.    Civil  disturbaiiceB  under  the  Graoohi, 

excited  by  the  political  and  social  reforms  urged  through  rev<h 
luHonary  means  by  the  brothers  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Caius 
Gracchus. 
Constant  increase  in  the  number  of  great  estates  worked  by  slaves 
(LaHfundia).    The  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  inunensely  increased 
by  the  successful  wars,  and  by  a  most  extensive  slave  trade,  especially 
with  eastern  Asia.    The  order  of  free  peasants  and  renters  was 
thereby  greatly  reduced,  while  there  was  formed  in  the  capital  a 
numerous  rabble  without  property  or  occupation,  who  lived  on  bribes 
and  gifts  of  grain.    Bad  government  of  the  optimates  (p.  101).    Fam- 
ily cliques  which  took  exclusive  possession  of  all  public  ofQces  and 
places  m  the  senate. 

Tib.  Bempronins  Oraoohos  (163-133),  son  of  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  the  same  name  (through  his  mother,  Cornelia^  grandson  of  the 
victor  of  ZfUDoa,  p.  118),  when  tribune  of  the  people  propoKsed  the 
reenaotment  dP  uie  Uoinian  agrarian  law  ^p.  101)  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  with  this  alteration,  that  besides  the  500  jugera, 
250  jugera  of  public  land  should  be  allowed  for  eveir  two  sons,  and 
that  damages  should  be  paid  for  all  buildings  erected  on  land  which 
had  to  be  given  up.  Opposition  of  the  tribune  M,  Octavius,  who  had 
been  gained  over  by  the  senate,  and  whom  Tib.  Gracchus  caused  to  be 
deposed  by  an  unconstitutional  popular  decree.  The  agrarian  law 
was  accepted  by  the  people  ;  its  execution  was  entrusted  to  Tib, 
Gracchus,  his  uther-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother  C. 
Gracchus, 

133.  Death  of  AUalus  III.,  kino  ofPergamus,  who  left  his  kingdom 
and  his  treasures  to  the  Romans. 
Tib.  Gracchus  proposed  in  the  popular  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
conunon  usage,  according  to  which  the  senate  had  the  disposal  of  this 
inheritance,  to  divide  the  treasures  of  Pergamus  among  the  new  laud- 
owners,  in  order  that  they  might  procure  the  necessary  equipment. 

Preparation  of  further  popular  laws  of  political  tendency;  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  of  military  service  ;  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal, 
etc. 

Tib.  Gracchus  tried,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  to  secure  the  election 
to  the'  tribunate  for  the  following  year.  The  election  was  forcibly 
stopped  by  the  senate.  Tib.  Graoohna  and  300  of  his  followers 
were  killed  by  the  optimates,  armed  with  clubs  and  chair-legs,  and 
led  by  the  consul,  P.  Scipio  Nasica. 

129.  After  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
the  Attalidfe,  by  Perpcma,  Pergamus  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  Asia. 
133-129.  The  division  of  the  public  lands  was  partially  carried  out 
as  decreed.  The  strugele  between  the  democracy  and  the 
optimates  continued.  The  leader  of  the  latter  party,  P.  Scipio 
.£milianu8,  husband  of  Sen^pronia^  the  sister  of  tlie  Graochi| 
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who  bad  snecessfully  opposed  the  proposals  of  the  democratio 
129.      tribune,  C  Carho,  foand  dead  in  his  l^d  (murdered  ?). 
I2&.      The  democratio  consul,  3/.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  had  unsuo- 
oessf  ully  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  Ital- 
ians, was  sent  by  the  senate,  which  wished  him  out  of  the  way,  to 
assist  the  MassiUotes  against  the  Gauls,  by  whom  they  were  hard 
pressed.    He  l^d  the  foundation  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Transalpine 
GanL     The  inmiediate  purpose  of  this  occupation  was  the  establish- 
ment of  communication  by  land,  between  Italy  and  Spain.    In  123  the 
proconsul,  Sextius^  founded  the  colony  of  AqucB  Sextias  (Aix).    Gkillia 
Harbonensis,   so  called  after  the  colony  Narbo  Martius  founded 
in  121,  a  Roman  province.    In  123  the  fialeario  Islands  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome. 

123.  CaiuB  SemproniuB  Ghraoohus,  for  two  years  qusBstor 
in  Sardinia,  returned  to  Rome  against  the  will  of  the 
senate,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 

Suxpassing  his  brother  in  talent,  force  of  character,  and  passionate 
energy,  C.  Gracchus  not  only  took  up  again  the  latter's  social  reforms, 
bat  also  brought  forward,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  proposals 
looking  to  a  revolutionair  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Had  they 
been  completely  adopted,  these  innovations  would  perchance  have 
substituted  for  the  existing  aristocratic  republican  government  the 
role  of  one  man  under  the  form  of  a  democracy.  Whether  C.  Grac- 
chus desired  such  a  power  for  himself  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  By 
the  regular  distribution  of  grain,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  C.  Grac- 
chus attempted  to  make  the  proletarii  of  the  capital  his  willing  tool 
in  coercing  the  comitfe.  He  was  able  to  secure  in  122  his  election  to 
the  tribunate  for  the  second  time. 

The  lex  judiciaria  transferred  the  jury-duty  from  the  order  of 
senators  to  that  of  the  equites,  and  made  the  preexisting  separa- 
tion between  these  two  parts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  still  more 
abrupt. 

The  designation,  "  ordo  equester"  which  belonged  originally  to  those 
citizens  only  who  actually  did  cavalry  service,  had  been  gradually 
extended  to  all  who,  in  consequence  of  having  property  to  the  amoimt 
of  at  least  400,000  sesterces,  were  liable  to  such  service.  Since  129 
the  senators  were  obliged,  according  to  law,  on  entering  the  senate,  to 
leave  the  centuries  of  equites.  Hence  **  equites  "  denoted  especially 
the  members  of  the  aristocraq/  of  toealthj  who  were  not  members  of 
the  senate  ;  yet  the  young  men  of  senatorial  families  continued  to 
lerve  regularly  in  the  centuries  of  equites. 

Encroachments  of  C.  Gracchus  on  the  administrative  privileges  of 
the  senate  by  means  of  resolves  of  the  popular  assembly,  llie  lex 
prcvocatio  reenacted.  Colonies  sent  out  by  decrees  of  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  decrees  of  the  senate.  C.  Gracchus  himself  established 
the  colony  of  Junonia  on  the  site  of  Carthage. 

The  absence  of  the  all-powerful  tribune  from  Rome  was  utilized 
6y  the  senate,  to  secure  him  a  dangerous  opponent  in  the  person  of 
Ae  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drustu,    The  proposals  of  this  tribune,  in  thtt 
interests  of  the  lower  chisaes,  were  constantly  appTOved  by  tbft  vbioXa^ 
0:^  the  view  of  undemumag  the  popularity  oi  Graccbui. 
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122.    The  motion  of  C.  Gracchus  and  his  colleaene,  M,  Fulvius  FlaC' 
CU8,  to  grant  the  Latins  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
other  Italians  Latin  rights,  was  defeated  by  the  united  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital.   C.  Grac- 
chus was  not  elected  tribune  for  the  following  (third)  year. 
121.    Ciyil  strife  in  the  city,  occasioned  bj  a  murder  committed  by 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Gracchus.    The  democratic  party  oc- 
cupied the  AverUinCy  which,  being  poorly  defended,  was  stermed  by  the 
optimates.     C.  Oracohus  and  Id.  Falvins  were  slain,  along  vrith 
seyeral  hundred  of  their  supporters.    Of  the  prisoners  about  3000 
are  said  to  haye  been  strangled  in  prison.^    Restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  the  former  condition  of  things.     After  M.  Livius 
Dnaus  had  remoyed  the  ground  rent,  and  repealed  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  alienation  of  assignments  of  public  land,  and  thereby  giyen 
the  optimates  opportunity  to  repurchase  their  confiscated  lauds,  a 
decree  of  the  people.  111,  conyerted  all  public  lands  in  possession  of 
citizens  into  the  priyate  property  (not  subject  to  taxation)  of  those  who 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  usufruct. 

111-105.*    JufiTurthine  war. 

Cause:  Micipsa^  Massinissa's  eldest  son,  had  decreed  in  his  will 
that  after  his  death  his  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbaly  should  reign 
oyer  Numidia  in  common  with  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Jngur- 
tha.  Quarrels  of  the  kings.  Attempt  to  actually  diyide  the  king- 
dom. Jugurtha  murdered  Hiempsal  and  expelled  Adherbal,  who 
sought  protection  in  Rome.  A  commission  of  the  senate,  which  was 
bribed  oy  Jugurtha,  arranged  a  diyision  of  the  kingdom  entirely  in 
Jufi^rtha's  f ayor.  The  latter  attacked  Adherbal  anew,  defeated  him, 
and  besieged  him  in  Cirtaf  his  capital  Without  heeding  the  interyen- 
tion  of  the  Roman  senate,  Jugurtha  captured  Cirta,  and  put  to  death 
Adherbal  and  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city,  including  many 
Italians,  Indignation  at  Rome,  and,  finally,  at  the  instance  of  the 
tribune,  C.  Memmius,  declaration  of  war  a^dnst  Jngortha. 

Jugurtha  bought  from  the  consul,  L.  Calpwrnius  Bestia,  a  peace, 
which  the  senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  refused  to  ratify. 
Inyitation  of  the  king  to  Rome.  Jugurtha  appeared  in  the  city  upon 
guarantee  of  safe  conduct,  and  grained  partisans  for  himself  by  his 
money.  When,  howeyer,  he  conniyed  i^  the  murder  of  Massiva,  a 
third  grandson  of  Massinissa,  in  Rome  itself,  he  was  banished  from  the 
city,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

110-109.  The  war  was  unsuccessfully  conducted  by  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  defeated  a  Roman  army,  sent  it  under  the  yoke,  and 
dictated  a  peace  which  was  repudiated  by  the  senate. 
109.  Q.  MeteUuSf  entrusted  with  the  command,  defeated  Jugfurtha 
on  the  riyer  MuthtU.  The  Romans  occupied  Numidia  with 
two  armies,  one  under  MeteUus^  the  other  commanded  by  his 
legate  C.  Marina  (son  of  a  day  laborer  from  the  yicinity  o| 
Arpinum), 

1  Mommsen,  HitL  of  Rome,  III.  101-180. 

*  ConcenuBg  the  chronology  of  this  war,  see  Mommaen,  III.  p.  158,  nota* 
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106.  After  fniitlefls  ne^^otiadons,  another  Roman  victorj.    Jagartha 

withdrew  to  the  oases  of  the  desert  and  induced  the  nomads  of 
those  parts  (GcetuloB)  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans. 
Pursued  into  the  desert,  he  joined  forces  with  his  father-in- 
law,  BocchiUf  king  of  Mauritania. 

107.  Marina,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  aristocrats,  received 
the  consulate  and  chief  command.  He  conquered  the  Gsetu- 
lians,  repulsed  a  combined  attack  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
at  Cirta^  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Bocchus  through 

106-105.  his  quiestor,  Is.  Cornelias  Sulla,  and  secured  the  deliv- 
ery of  Jugnrtha  into  his  hands.  The  captive  king  was  led 
in  triumph  at  Rome  and  died  of  hunger  in  prison.  Numidia 
was  divided  between  Bocchus  and  Gauda,  the  last  living  grand- 
son of  Massinissa. 

113-lOL    War  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

The  Germanic^  or,  according  to  others,  Celtic,   tribe  of    the 
Cimbri  (Chempho,  i.  e.  warriors  ?)  made  their  way  from  the 
113.     north  into  the  Alpine  regions,  defeated  at  Noreia,  in  Corinthia, 
the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  turned  afterwards  westward 
towards  the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed,  and  defeated  a  Roman 
109.      army  under  M.  Junius  Silanus,  who  had  hurried  to  the  aid 
of  the  AUobroges.    Helvetian  bands  pressed  into  Graul,  and 
107.      defeated  the  consul  L,  Cassius  Longinus  on  the  Garonne.    The 
Cimbri  traversed  Gaul  in  various  directions,  defeated  and  an- 
nihilated two  large  Roman  armies  under  Q.  Servilitu  Cctpio 
10&     and  Cn,  Mallius  Alaximus  at  Arausia  (Orange)  on  the  Rhdne. 
Terror  at  Rome.      Violent  proceedings  oi  the  democratic 
leaders    against    the   incapable    generals  of    the  optimates. 
Ccspio,  Mcuimus,  and  others  condemned. 
104-100.    Marina  elected  consul  five  times  in  succession. 

The  Cimbri  meantime  had  crossed  the  IVrenees  and  were  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about  among  the  Spanish  tribes.  Defeated  by  the 
Celtiberians,  they  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  western  Gaul, 
and  gave  Marius  time  to  reorganize  the  Roman  forces  in  the  Provincia 
Nationensis  (Provence).  Defeated  by  the  Belgians,  the  Cimbri 
united  with  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Teutones  and  with  Helve- 
tian tribes  (Tougenes  and  Tigorini).  These  three  peoples  resolved 
to  enter  Italy  in  two  separate  buids.  The  g^reater  part  of  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Tigorini  were  to  invade  Italy  from  the  north,  while 
the  Teutones  with  the  Ambrones,  the  best  among  the  Cimbri,  and  the 
Tougenes  were  to  force  their  way  into  Italy  tlurough  southern  Gaul 
(102).  Marius  attempted  to  intercept  the  latter  b^d.  By  his  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  Is^re  and  the  Rhdne,  he  covered  the  two 
military  roads  which  at  that  time  alone  connected  Gaul  and  Italy 
(Pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  the  shore  road).  Futile  attempt 
of  the  barbarians  to  storm  the  Roman  camp.  They  passed  the  camp 
on  their  way  down  the  Rhdne.  Marius,  following  them,  defeated 
and  annihilated  their  army  in  the 

202.    Battle  of  Aquas  Seztiss  (Aix  in  Provence,  see  p.  125). 
The  king  of  the  Teutones,  Teutobod,  was  captured.  Thereupon 
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MariuB  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague 
Catulus,  whom  the  Cimbrii  having  reached  Italy  by  way  of 
the  Brenner  Pass,  had  discomfited  upon  the  Adige  and  driven 
behind  the  Po.    The  two  consuls,  havinj?  joined  forces,  ad- 
vanced across  the  Po  and  annihilated  the  Cimbri  in  the 
101.    Battle    of   VeroeUss    (m  campia  Raudiis),     Triumph    of 
Marius,  who  was  hailed  by  the  multitude,  **  the  third  Romulus,** 
« the  second  Camillus:* 
At  the  time  of  the  Cimbrian  war  occurred  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  Servian  military  organization,  according  to  which  military 
service  was  principally  a  tax  on  property,  but  which  had  already 
been  several  times  altered.    This  had  also  long  been  the  principle 
apon  which  the  military  service  of  the  Italian  allies  was  regulated. 
Hereafter  the  system  of  a  citizen  levy  was  supplemented  by  a  re- 
cruiting system,  principally  of  course  from  the  idle  and  lazy  portion 
of  the  population,  and  by  a  system  of  reinforcements,  whereby  cavalry 
and  light-armed  troops  were  drawn  henceforward  from  the  con- 
tingenU  of  subject  and  vassal  princes.     A  separate  military  order 
was  formed,  which  was  distinct  nom  the  civil  order  and  opposed  to 
it.     The  organization  of  the  army,  the  strength  and  divisions  of  the 
legions  (henceforward  6000  men  in  10  cohorts),  also  underwent  im- 
portant changes. 

10^99.    Beoond  senrile  iiiBtirreotion  (in  Sicily)  under  Tryphon 
and  Athenion,  which  was  put  down  by  the   consul,  Manius 
AquiUiuSy  titer  a  hard  struggle. 
100.    Marina,  for  the  sixth  time  oonsul,  aiming  at  the  royal  power, 
joined   the  leaders   of   the  people,  the  prsetor  C   Servilius 
Olaucia  and  L,  Appuleiua  Satuminus,  with  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.     Satuminus,  having  punea  the  tribunate  by 
murder,  procured  by  violent  means  a  division  of  lands  among  the 
veterans  of  Marius.     The  consul  Q.  Metellus  went  into  voluntary 
banishment.    The  murder  of  C.  MemmitUf  who  had  been  nominated 
consul  for  the  year  99,  led  to  an  actual  contest  in  the  forum  between 
the  optimates    and  the  popular  party.     Satuminus   and   Glaucia 
being  betraved  by  their  accomplice,  Marius,  were  killed,  with  many 
of  their  followers. 

99.  Q,  MeteUus  recalled  to  Rome.  Marius,  hated  by  both  pajrties  on 
98.  account  of  his  equivocal  conduct,  went  for  a  time  to  Asia. 
91.  Three  bills  brought  forward  by  the  tribune  M.  Livios  Dru- 
bus: 
1.  Reform  of  the  judicial  department  {lex  judiciaria\  which  re^ 
stored  to  the  senate  the  places  on  the  juries  which  haa  been  taken 
from  it,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  senate  by  the  addition  of  300 
equites.  2.  A  new  division  of  lands  (lex  agraria).  3.  Bestowal  of 
the  right  of  citizenship  on  the  Italians  (de  civitate  sociis  dandd).  The 
first  two  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  comitis,  but  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  senate  ;  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  the  third 
before  the  people,  Drusus  was  assassinated. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Italian  allies  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Livius  caused  the  revolt  of  nearly  all  the  Italians  excepting  the 
Latins,  most  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  and  some  southern  oitien^ 
vsdUdtotbe 
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81-88.     Marsian  or  social  war. 

Tbe  Italians  formed  a  federal  republic  under  the  name  Italia^  gov- 
~  by  a  senate  of  500  senators  from  all  Italian  tribes.    The  capital 
Corfinium,    They  appointed  two  consuls  and  twelve  protors. 
The  terrible  danger  reconciled  for  the  moment  the  parties  at  Rome, 
and  caused  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  :  repeated  levies  of 
eitixens,  and  enrollment  of  freedmen  in  the  armv.    The  best  generals 
of  both  parties  offered  to  serve  under  the  consuls. 
90l       At  the  seat  of  war  in  the  northf  Marius  fought  against  th9 
Marsians  and  the  other  Sabellian  tribes,  for  the  most  part, 
successfully.    The  Roman  consul,  Rutilius,  fell;  Cn,  Pompeius 
Strabo,  defeated  at  first,  was  afterwards  victorious.     At  the 
tauthem  seat  of  war  {Campania^  SamniuTn,  Lucania\  the  allies 
got  so  decidedly  the  better  of  the  Roman  consul,  L.  Julius 
Ccesar,  in  spite  of  the  dashing  forays  of  Sulla,  that  the  Etrus- 
cans flind  Umbrians,  in  the  north,  who  had  before  remained 
faithful,  were  encouraged  to  revolt.    In  order  to  prevent  this 
a  law  was  passed 

Qhrantixig  the  right  of  cltizenBhip  to  the  Latins  and  to  all  districts 
among  the  above  peoples  which  had  remained  faithful  (lex 
Julia), 
89.       Successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  north.      Superiority 
of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  south,  especially  under  Snlla. 
By  the  lex  Plautia-Papiria  Roman  citizenship  was  given  to  all  Ital- 
ians who  applied  for  it ;  they  were,  however,  included  in  8  tribes  only 
which  were  especially  designated.     The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaid 
which  had  municipal  orgaiuzations  received  Latin  rights  {lex  Pom* 

88.      By  this  concession  the  war  in  the  south  was  also  in  the  main 
brought  to  a  close. 

88-84.    First  Mithridatio  war. 

Cause :  Mithradates  or  Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus  (120- 
63),  had  extended  his  power  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  (Colchis)  and  along  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonis  (Crimea,  and 
southern  Russia).  Kingdom  of  the  Boaphoms.  He  had  conquered 
Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  and  had  provoked  the  interference  of 
the  senate  by  his  encroachments  on  the  client  cities  of  Rome  in  Asia 
Minor.  Already  had  Sulla,  who  was  then  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  in 
92,  taken  arms  against  him,  and  reinstated  a  king  in  Cappadocia. 
A  second  expulsion  of  this  king,  and  quarrels  of  Mimridates  with  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  supported  oy  the  Roman  consul  M.  AquH^ 
Uu$,  led  to  war. 

88.  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  long  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Am- 
niany  a  branch  of  the  Halys,  defeated  the  Roman  generals,  0^ 
pius,  Cassius,  and  Aquillius  (the  latter  being  cruelly  put  to  death^,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  joined 
him,  and  upon  an  order  issued  from  Ephesus,  put  to  death  in  one 
day  all  the  Italians  within  their  walls  (80,000,  or  according  to  others 
X60,000). 
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Sulla,  the  eonsut  for  88,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Asia  to 
attack  Mithridates,  when  there  broke  out  the 

88-82.     Civil  war  between  Sulla  (optimates)  and  Ma- 
riuB  (democrats). 

Direct  cause  :  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  the  tribune  P,  Sul- 
ficiuSy  which  were  carried  by  the  most  violent  means,  and  particularly 
designed  to  secure  the  division  of  the  new  citizens,  Italians  and  f  reed- 
men,  among  aU  the  35  tribes  (ut  novi  dves  libertinique  in  omnes  tribus 
distribuerentur). 
88.    The  populace  under  the  control  of  demagogues  deprived  Sulla 

of  the  chief  conunand  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent  Marius, 
with  TOoconsular  power.  Sulla  marched  with  his  army  from  Nola 
upon  Rome  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Sulpicitu  and  eleven  other 
oudaws  were  killed  upon  the  flight.  Marius  escaped  by  way  of  A/tra- 
fuTfus  to  Africa, 

Sulla  restored  the  old  order  of  voting  in  the  centuries  as  it  had 
existed  under  the  Servian  constitution,  but  had  been  given  up  in  241 
(p.  112),  and  decreed  that  in  future  the  popular  assemblies  should 
not  vote  upon  any  measure  which  had  not  previously  passed  the 
•enate. 
87.    An  optimate,  Cn.  OctaviuBy  and  a  democrat,  L.  Cornelius  Cinna, 

were  elected  consuls.    Sulla,  as  proconsul,  took  the  command 

in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
During  Sulla's  absence  Cinna  endeavored  to  renew  the  laws  of 
8ulpicius  by  violence.  After  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  forum  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  optimates.  He  formed  an  army  in  Campania 
of  armed  bands  of  dissatisfied  Italians,  liberated  slaves,  etc.,  and 
uniting  wii;h  the  aged  Marius,  who  had  returned  from  Africa,  with 
Q.  Sertorius  and  Cn.  Papirius  Carfro,  advanced  upon  Rome,  which  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Revolutionary  reign  of  terror  in  the 
city.  Five  days'  slaughter  at  Marius'  command  of  all  optimates  who 
had  not  fled  (among  others  Z.  and  C  CcBsar,  M.  Antomus,  P.  Cras- 
9U8,  Q.  Cattdta),  confiscation  of  their  property,  plundering  and  out- 
rages of  the  armed  bands. 
86.    Marius  (for  the  7th  time)  and  Cinna,  consuls  ;  Sulla  deposed 

in  his  absence.    Death  of  Marius,  over  seventy  years  old. 

L,  Valerius  Flaccus  was  made  consul  in  his  stead  and  appointed 

by  the  popular  party  to  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
87-84.    Tyrannical  TOvernment  of  Cinna  at  Rome,  regardless  of  the 

newly  restored  democratic  constitution. 
Meantime  the  outlawed  Sulla  was  conducting  the  war  against 
Mithridates.    The  latter  had  sent  his  general  Archelaus  with  an  army 
and  fleet  to  Greece,  where  most  of  the  cities  joined  him  at  once,  par- 
ticularly Athens  under  the  government  of  Anstion, 
87.    Sulla  landed  with  30,000  men  in  Enirus,  advanced  to  BceoHa^ 

drove  Archelaus  and  Aristion  out  of  the  country  and  besieged 

the  former  in  PirasuSt  the  latter  in  Athens.  He  defeated  an 
86.  army  of  relief  from  Pontus,  and  after  a  tedious  siege  captured 
March.    Athens.    Sulla  defeated  Archelaus,  who  had  voluntarily 

erscuated  Pirssns,  gone  by  sea  to  Bcsotia,  and  joined  the  rein- 
forcemeats  seat  by  Mithridates,  in  ths 
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86L    Battle  of  ClUBronea  and  in  the  next  year  in  the 
8S.    Battle  of  Orchomenas,  after  which  he  went  into  winter  qnar- 
ters  in  Thessaly.     In  the  following  year  Sulla,  supported  by  a 
fleet  of  ships,  collected  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  by  LucuiltUf 
inarched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont to  Asia,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Archelaus  concluded 
M.    Peace  virith  lliithridates  in  Dardanos.    I.  Evacuation  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  restoration  of  all  conquests  made  by 
ICthridates,  and  reinstatement  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappor 
doeia.    II.  Mithridates  surrendered  80  ships  of  war  and  paid  3000 
talents.     After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Sulla  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Roman  army  of  the  democratic  party  which  had  gone  to  Asia  in 
86  under  the  consul  FlaccuSy  and,  after  his  murder,  had  fought  suo- 
eessfully  under  Fimbria  (victory  over  the  younger  Mithridates  at 
Miletopolis).    A  part  of  the  army  having  gone  over  to  Sulla,  Fim- 
bria conunitted  suicide,  whereupon  the  rest  of  his  army  joined  Sulla. 
After  leaving  these  troops  behind  (milites  Flaviani,  two  legions)  under 
lAciruva  Murena,  and  iniiictine  upon  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
the  immense  fine  of  20,000  talents  (325,000,000),  which  LucuUus  was 
to  collect,  Sulla  sailed  from  Ephesus  to  Pirotus,  went  by  land  to  Patnt, 
and  thence  by  sea  to  Italy. 

83.  Sulla  landed  with  40,000  men  in  Brundisium.  After  the  death 
of  Cinua  (84),  during  a  mutiny  in  Ancoiia,  where  he  intended 
to  embark  against  Sulla,  his  colleagues  CarbOy  the  younger  MariuSt 
and  Sertorius  were  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party ;  never- 
theless for  the  year  83  neither  of  them,  but  instead  two  incapable 
meuy  L.  Scipio  and  C  Norhanus,  were  elected  consuls.  Sulla,  who 
upon  landing  was  joined  by  the  23-year  old  Cn.  PompeiuB  with 
an  army  of  volunteers,  formally  guaranteed  their  rights  to  the  Ital- 
ians and  marched  against  the  consuls.  He  conquered  Norbanus  on 
Mt.  Tifata  and  opened  negotiations  with  Scipio,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  entire  arm^  of  the  latter  went  over  to  Sulla. . 
82.  Sulla  rested  for  the  winter  in  Capua,  and  fought  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  a^nst  the  younger  Marius  and  Carbo,  who  had 
been  appointed  consuls.  At  Sacriportus  Sulla  defeated  Marius,  who 
retired  to  Prcmeste,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  division  of  the  army 
^nder  Q.  Ofella,  Sulla  perceived  this,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
Rome  to  attack  the  democrats  in  Etruria,  whither  also  a  part  of  Ins 
army  under  Metellus,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  had  already  forced  its 
way  from  Picenum  and  Umbria  and  were  pressing  Carbo  hard.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  that  strong  Samnite  bands  were  advancing  to  the 
reliei  of  Prseneste,  Sulla  went  back  to  Latium,  prevented  the  relief 
of  Pneneste,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Samnites  upon  Rome 
(Nov.  82).  More  than  3000  prisoners  were  slaughtered  at  Sulla's 
command.  Prseneste  surrendered,  the  younger  Marina  was  put  to 
death  by  his  slaves  at  his  own  command.  The  party  of  Marius  in 
northern  Italy  had  already  been  completely  defeated  at  Favenda. 
Carbo  and  Sertorius  fled.     Sulla  took  terrible  ven^ance  upon  the  con- 

Suered  cities  and  towns  of  Italy.  The  party  of  Marius  in  Spain  was 
efeated  at  a  later  time  by  C.  Annius  and  Valerius  FUuxus  ;  m  Sicily 
and  Africa  it  was  defeated  by  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  allowed  to  txv* 
nmph,  and  saluted  with  the  surname  of  Magnus. 
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82.    Bulla  had  himself  appomted  dictator  in  Rome  for  an  mi« 
limited  time,  for  the  sidce  of  reorganiziiig  the  commonwealth 
(dictator  reipublicoi  amstituendoBj  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  de- 
eemvirs). 

Reactionary  Reign  of  Terror.  Proscrwtion  lists  of  the  eoil 
minded  {lex  de  prascribendis  malis  civibus).  The  number  of  the  out- 
lawed, on  whoee  death  a  reward  was  set,  and  whose  property  was 
eonfiseated  amounted  to  4700.  Allotments  of  lands  to  the  veterans 
of  Sulla  and  establishment  of  military  colonies  with  fnU  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  territories  of  cities  of  the  hostile  party,  whose 
right  of  citizenship  was  abrogated.  Liberation  of  10,000  slaves  be- 
longing to  the  proscribed  citizens,  and  bestowal  upon  them  of  the 
right  of  citizenship  (the  so-called  Cornelians). 
83-81.    Beoond  Mithridatio  War, 

conducted  by  the  proprietor  Murena  (p.  131),  who  occupied 
Cappadocia,  which  Mithndates,  in  spite  of  the  peace,  had  not  com- 
pletely evacuated,  and  invaded  Pontns,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Mithndates  and  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  war  ended  in  a  treaty 
which  was  a  renewal  of  the  first  peace. 

Attempt  at  a  conservative  aristocratic  reform  of  the  government 
in  Rome,  by  a  series  of  laws  originated  by  Sulla  (leges  Cornelias), 
Reorganization  of  the  senate  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
proscriptions  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  now  enlarged  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner  by  the  addition  of  300  members  to  be  chosen  bv  the 
eomitia  tributa.    Admission  to  the  senate  became  a  prerogative  oi  the 

rstorship.  Henceforward  20  quasstors  were  annually  elected  by 
eomitia  tributa.  Abolition  of  the  censors'  privilege  of  revising 
the  roll  of  the  senate  every  five  years,  and  consequent^  introduction 
of  the  irremovability  of  the  senators.  Thus  the  senate,  for  a  short 
time,  was  indirecUy  chosen  by  the  people,  and  acquired  a  representee-' 
twe  character,  llie  places  in  the  juries  which  C.  Gracchus  had 
transferred  to  the  eqwtes  (p.  125^  were  restored  to  the  senate. 
The  privileges  of  the  senate  were  further  increased  ;  it  acquired,  in 
particular,  &e  right  of  prolonging  the  term  of  office  of  proconsuls 
and  proprietors,  and  of  removing  them.  The  comities  lost  the  power 
of  efectmg  the  priests,  which  nad  been  nven  them  in  lOi,  the 
priestly  colleges  receiving  again  the  right  of  filling  their  own  vacan- 
cies. On  the  other  hand  Sulla  gave  up  the  Servian  order  of  voting, 
the  restoration  of  which  had  been  attempted  in  88.  Powers  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  reduced,  misuse  of  the  right  of  interpellation 
punished  with  heavy  fines,  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  initiate  rela- 
tions subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  ;  it  was  also  decreed  that 
acceptance  of  the  tribunate  conveyed  incapacitv  for  accepting  higher 
offices.  Reorganization  of  the  department  of  justice,  increase  of  the 
perpetual  coivts  (qucestiones  perpetuas).  Henceforward  8  pretors. 
Criminal  legislation  (lex  de  sicarits,  defalso,  etc.). 
81.  Sulla  permitted  the  election  of  consuls,  but  continued  to  conduct 

the  government  under  the  title  of  dictator.    For  the  year 
80.  He  caused  himself  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Q.  MeteUus,  to 

to  be  elected  conanlsi  and  so  bridged  the  way  to  oonstitational 

gwenunent* 
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79.  Snlla  ▼olnntaxlly  abdicated  the  diotatonhip  and  retired  to 

private  life. 
78.  Death  of  Sulla,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  hemorrhaee.^ 
78-77.     Attempt  of  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus  (consul  with   Q.  Lutatiu* 

CcUuluu,  78)  and  the  Marian  Af.  Junius  Brutus^  to  violently 
overthrow  the  work  of  Sulla.  Lepidus,  on  his  way  from  Etruria  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  wau  defeated  on  the  Campus  Martins 
by  Catulus ;  defeated  a  second  time  at  Cosa,  he  fled  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Brutus  was  forced  by  Pompeius  to  sur- 
render at  Mutina,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death. 

80-72.   War  against  Sertorius, 

who  in  83  had  been  allotted  Lusiiania  and  Spain  as  Ais  prov- 
ince. He  had  been  driven  out  (82)  by  Sulla's  generals,  and,  after 
leading  a  roving  life  as  an  adventurer  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  returned  to  Lusitania.  Here  this  partv  leader,  alike  distin- 
guished as  statesman  and  general,  had  foundea  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. Q.  MeteUus  and  even  Cn,  Pompeius  waged  for  a  long  time 
onsuccessf ul  war  against  him.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Mtthn^ 
datesy  but  was  murdered,  in  72,  by  his  subordinate  Perpema.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  executed  by  Pompeius. 

73-71.   War    of  the  Gladiators  and   (third)   Servile 
War. 

Bands  of  gladiators  who  had  escaped  from  a  gladiatorial  school  at 
Capua  occupied  Vesuvius  under  command  of  two  Gauls  and  the 
Thracian  Spartacua,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  plundered  and 
burned  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Remforced  by  numerous 
slaves  they  g^w  to  an  army,  and  defeated  four  Roman  armies  in 
succession.  Spartacus,  who  wanted  to  leave  Italy,  was  forced  by  his 
companions  to  remain.  He  marched  upon  the  capital.  Terror  in 
Rome.  The  prsetor  M.  Lioiniua  Crassus  received  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  insurgents  refrained  from  attacking  Rome  and  wandered 
about  Italy  ravaging  and  plundering.  Craasua  defeated  them  in  two 
battles,  in  the  second  of  which,  on  the  Silarusy  Spartacua  fell,  fight- 
ing valiantly.  The  remnants  of  the  bands  were  annihilated  by  Pomr 
peiuSf  who  was  returning  from  Spain. 

In  70  the  consuls  M.  Liciniua  Craaaua  and  Cn.  Pompeius  Idag- 
nus  restored  to  the  tribunate  the  privileges  whiok  it  had  lost  under 
Sulla  (p.  132).  The  Aurelian  law  (Ux  Aurelia),  passed  during  their 
consulate,  repealed  the  enactment  of  Sulla  that  tlie  jurors  should  be 
taken  exclusively  from  the  senators  ;  henceforth  one  third  should  be 
senators,  two  thirds  men  of  the  equestrian  census  (of  these  one  half 
should  be  taken  from  the  so-called  tribuni-csrnrii).  Already,  in  72, 
the  privilege  of  the  censors,  of  revising  the  roll  ot  the  senate,  which 
Sulla  had  abolished,  had  been  restored  (p.  132),  and  probably  five 
years  became  again  the  length  of  the  censors'  term  of  ofiBce.  64 
senators  were  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors  Gellius  and  Ler^ 
tulus. 

1  He  did  not  die  o!  the  Mncalled  Phtkiriasis,  Of.  M«mwt^a«^^  Hist,  qf  Rvsiis 
ni.  p.390. 


78-67*    War  against  the  pirates. 

The  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  marine  sinoe  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  ffovemors  in 
Asia  was  a  constant  increase  of  piracy.  There  gradually  grew  up 
an  organized  pirate-community,  whose  principal  seats  were  Crete  and 
Cilicia.  The  pirates  controlled  the  entire  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  captured  the  vessels  which  were  convey- 
ing grain  to  Rome. 
78.   W  ar  had  been  waged  with  the  pirates  since  78,  at  first  under  the 

proconsul  of  Asia,  P.  ServiUuSf  who  destroyed  many  pirate 
75.       cities,  and  in  the  year  75  took  possession  of  Isauria,  Pamphylia^ 

Pisidia,  for  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Cilioia,  and  afterwards 
74i       under  the  pretor  M,  AntoniiUf  who  possessed  most  extensive 

powers,  but  accomplished  little,  and  in  71  died  at  Crete  alter 

Deing  defeated  by  the  Cretans. 
68.  Meiellus  after  a  long  contest,  subdued  Crete  (province  since  67), 

whose  inhabitants  lived  for  the  most  part,  upon  piracy.    As 

piracy  still  continued, 
67.  FompeiuB  received,  on  the  motion  of  Gabiniut  (lex  Gabinia)^  for 

three  years  unlimited  command  over  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean and  its  coasts  for  fifty  miles  inland  ;  the  public  treasuries  and 
resources  of  all  the  provinces  and  client  states  were  placed  uncondi- 
tionally at  his  disposal.  In  three  months  Pompeius,  in  two  short  cam- 
pai^s,  completedlv  cleared  first  the  western,  then  the  eastern, 
Mediterranean  of  pirates,  captured  3000  vessels,  put  to  death  10,000 
pirates,  destroyed  their  fortresses,  captured  20,000  men,  and  settled 
them  in  the  interi<»  of  the  country.  (Construction  of  Pampeiopolis  in 
Cilicia.) 

74-64.    Third  Mithridatio  war. 

Canae  :  Strained  relations  between  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mithridatea  of  Pontui  and  his  son-in-law,  Tigranea  of  Armenia,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the  km^oms  of  Cappadocia 
and  Syria.  When  Nicomedes  III.,  of  BUhynia,  likewise  son-in-law  of 
Mithndates,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Rome,  and  Bithynia  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  Mithridates  declared  war  and  occupied  Bi- 
thynia. 

74.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls  L.  Ln- 
oullua,  who  was  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  through  Phry- 
gia,  and  M.  Aurdius  CoUa^  who  sailed  vrith  the  fieet  for  the 
rropontis.  Mithridates  defeated  tiie  latter  by  land  and  sea  at 
CheUoedon  and  l^d  siege  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  relieved  by  Lu- 
cullus,  who  hastened  nom  the  south. 
78)i  Mithridates  was  foreed  to  retreat  with  ereat  loss.  Luculhis  as 
proconsul  conducted  the  war  succossfuuy  at  sea  ;  then  took  the 
offensive  on  land,  crossed  the  Hcdys  (Kisil  Innak),  traversed 
Pontus,  defeated  Mithridates  at  Uabiraf  and  drove  the  king 
completely  out  of  his  kingdom.  He  took  refuge  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Tigranes,  while  Lucullus,  after  a  tedious  siege,  cap- 
72-70.  tured  the  trading  cities  HeracleOf  Sinope,  Aminu,  and  occupied 
Armenia  Mmor^ 
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Without  waiting  for  authority  from  the  senate,  Lucullus  opened 
war  upon  TigraneSt  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia  proper,  de- 
feated Tigranes  \n  the  famous 

69.    Battle  of  Tigranocerta, 

captured  that  city,  and  then  turned  against  the  two  kings  who 
had  now  joined  forces.  Lucullus  forced  the  passage  of  the  Euphratet 
(68)  by  a  second  successful  encounter  with  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
mrer  here  in  its  upper  course  for  the  second  time,^  marched  through 
the  Armenian  plateau  toward  Artaxata,  the  residence  of  Tigranes, 
hut  was  compelled  by  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers  (P.  Clodiua,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Luctdlus)  to  beg^n  a  retreat  over  the  Tigris  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, long  be/ore  he  had  reached  Artaxata.* 

Lucullus  took  Nifibis  by  storm,  but  was  obliged  to  cross  to  the 
riffht  bank  of  the  Euphrates  again  to  rescue  a  division  of  the  army 
which  had  been  cut  oft  (67).  Meantime  Mithridates  returned  to  Pod- 
tus  and  defeated  a  Roman  force  under  Triarius  at  Zela  (ZieUx). 
New  mutinies  in  the  army  of  Lucullus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  he  was  slandered  at  Rome,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and 
the  consul  AT.  Acilius  Glabrio  appointed  in  bis  stead.  Glabrio  went  to 
Asia,  but  in  consideration  of  the  dif^cult  position  of  affairs,  did  not 
assume  command.  LuecUus  conducted  the  Roman  army  by  a  maa- 
terly  retreat  back  to  Asia  Minor. 

Mithridates,  having  not  only  reconquered  Pontus,  but  also  com- 
menced to  ravage  BiOiynia  and  Capvaaocia,  a  law  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C  Manilius  (Cicero's  oration, 
pro  imperio  Cn.  Pompeii,  or  pro  lege  Manilla),  entrusting 

66.    Cn.  Pompeiua  -with  the  command  in  Asia  -with  unlimited 
powers. 

Unfriendly  meeting  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  at  Danala  in  Cralatia. 
After  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  whom  he  guaranteed 
possession  of  Mesopotamia,  Pompeius  opened  the  campaign  partly 
with  new  troops,  drove  Mithridates  out  of  Pontus,  and  defeated  him 
in  the 

66.    Battle  by  night  on  the  Lyooa  (Teshil  Lrmak^  near  the  future 
Nicopolis  in  Armenia  minor.     Abandoned  by  Ti^^nes,  Mithri- 
dates fled  to  Colchis.     Pompeius  followed  as  far  as  the  Phasis,  return- 
ing then  to  Armenia,  where  his  ally,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  had 
meantime  made  an  inroad.   At  Artaxata  Tigranes  gave  himself  up 
to  Pompeius,  who  permitted  him  to  keep  Armenia  proper  for  his 
own  kingdom,  but  took  from  him  all  his  conquests,  Syria,  Phoenicia^ 
Cappadocia,  and  imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of  6000  talents. 
65.     After  an  expedition  northward,  where  he  fought  successfully 
with  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Pompeius  for  the  second  time  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Taurie 
Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  went  to  Pontus,  and  thence  to  Syria. 

1  Cf.  Kiepert,  Atla9  Antimtut^  Tab.  IIL 

3  The  second  victory  of  Lucullus    was  not  gained  near  Jrtaaata,     0^ 
Hommsen,  Bitt.  of  Home,  IV.  p.  70. 
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64-63.    Organization  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia,  under  Pom- 

peius.      New   Provinces :   1.  Pontus,  comprising  Bithynia 

(already  treated  as  a  province  since  74),  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia, 

and  the  western  part  of  Pontua  proper,  along  the  coast.     The  rest 

of  the  kingdom  oi  Mithridates  was  given  to  varaal  kings.    2.  Syria, 

oomprising  at  first  only  the  coast  from  the  g^ulf  of  Issus  to  Damascus^ 

afterwards  considerably  enlarged.    3.  Cilicia,  reorganized  by  Pom- 

peitts,  although  it  had  been  a  province  in  name  since  75.    It  included 

Pamphylia  and  Isauria  (p.  134).    These  Asiatic  provinces  were  much 

out  up,  and  surrounded  by:   (a)  territories  of  autonomous  cities  J 

Q)  princely  and  priestly  sovereignties  under  Roman  supremacy. 

The  most  distingubhed  of  the  vassud  kings  of  Rome  in  the  east  were 

the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  DeiotaruSf  king  of  Galatia  (p.  78).    In 

Palestine,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  Pompeius 

restored  Hyrcanus^  who  had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother,  as  tdgh- 

priest  and  civil  governor,  but  made  him  tributary  to  Rome. 

03.    Mithridatea,  who  had  busied  himself  with  gigantic  schemes  of 

a  land  expedition  to  Italy,  killed  himself  at  Panticapceum,  in 

the  Tauric  Chersonese,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  his  son, 

Phamacei,    Upon  receipt  of  tms  news  Pompeius  returned  to 

Pontus.    He  confirmed  Phamaces  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 

of  the  Bosphorus. 

61.    Return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy.     He  dismissed  his  army  at  Brun- 

disium,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  citizen.     Magnificent 

triumph,  lasting  two  days. 

68-€2.    Conspireusy  of  Catiline. 

Union  of  the  democrats  and  the  anarchists.  Leaders  of  the  demo- 
crats: M.  Craaaua  and  C.  Jolina  CaMar  (bom  102  ?,  son-in-law  of 
Cinna,  outlawed  by  Sulla,  afterwards  pardoned,  67  qusestor  in  Spain, 
65  flsdile,  63  pontifex  maximus).  Leader  of  the  anarchists:  L.  Ser- 
giua  Catilina,  ex-prsetor,  one  of  Sulla's  executioners.  The  demo* 
crats  dreaded  tiie  reconciliation  of  Pompeius,  whose  military  dictator- 
ship was  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  with  the  optimates.  Hence 
they  sought  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  before  the  return 
of  Pompeius,  by  a  violent  revolution,  while  the  anarchists,  in  part  pro- 
letarians, in  part  young  men  of  honorable  families  who  were  sunk  in 
debt,  hoped  for  plunder  and  confiscation  of  property. 

TheX'''^  conspiracy,  in  66,  according  to  which  tiie  consuls  for  65 
were  to  be  muraered,  and  Crassus  made  dictator,  and  Ccssar,  master 
of  the  horse,  failed  of  execution  through  the  indecision  of  some  partici- 
pants. At  tiie  close  of  the  year  64,  it  was  again  renewed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  election  of  X.  Catilina  and  C  Antonius  (also  a 
former  follower  of  Sulla)  at  the  consular  elections  for  63,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Ccesar  and  Crassus,  who  were  to  remain  in  the  background. 
Antonius  alone  was,  however,  actually  elected;  his  colleague  for  63 
was  M.  Tulliiia  Cioero,  a  favorite  lawyer  and  orator,  belonging  to 
no  party  unreservedly  (bom  106,  75  qusestor  in  Sicily,  70  prosecutor 
of  VerreSf  69  sedile,  66  prsetor  urbanus).  The  latter  resigned  before- 
liand  to  Antonius,  who  was  deep  in  debt,  the  lucrative  governorship 
ci  Macedonia^  thereby  detaching  him  from  the  oonspiratonL 
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Fonnation  of  an  insurgent  army  in  Etroria,  under  C.  Afanlitts,  a 
eomrade  of  Catiline;  at  Rome  organization  of  the  conspirators,  who, 
at  a  given  sis^nal,  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  thereby  produce  universal 
confusion.  Plan  of  Catiline  to  murder  his  competitors  at  the  con- 
sular election  for  62,  and  the  consul,  Cicero,  who  would  preside  over 
the  election.  Cicero,  informed  of  this  by  his  spies,  denounced  the 
conspiracy  in  the  senate,  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  election  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  armed  guards,  and  defeated  the  election  of 
Catiline.  The  latter's  plan  of  having  Cicero  surprised  and  murdered 
in  his  own  house  was  also  betrayed  and  failed. 

63.  Nov.  a  First  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline 
delivered  in  the  senate. 

Catiline  left  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the  army  of 
Manlius  in  Etruria. 

Not.  9.  Second  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 
The  accomplices  of  Catiline,  Lentulwt,  CethegtiSy  Gc^inius, 
StatUiuSf  and  Cceparius,  were  taken  into  custody  on  the 
strength  of  written  proofs  of  g^ilt  obtained  by  Cicero. 

Dec.  3.  Third  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 

Dec.  5.  Fourth  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  in  the  senate.  De- 
cree of  the  senate  that  the  traitors  be  strangled  in  prison  with- 
out trial  and  sentence  ( Ccesar  opposed  the  resolution  ;  Cato*8 
speech  determined  the  vote),  executed  by  the  consid  Cicero. 
Cicero  greeted  as  pater  patria. 
The  consul  Antonius  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 

against  Catiline.     His  lieutenant  defeated  Catiline  at  Pistorla  (62). 

Catiline  and  3000  of  his  followers  fell  on  the  field. 

62.  Caesar  administered  the  prsetorsliip  in  Rome.  A  part  of  his 
large  indebtedness  having  been  paid  by  Crassus,  he  went  for 

61.  the  year  to  Hispania  Ulteriory  as  proprsetor,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  military  fame,  and  where  he  found  means 

to  discharge  his  debts.     He  returned  bearing  the  honorary  title  of 

**  imperator,''  but  refused  to  triumph,  in  order  that  he  might  become 

a  candidate  for  the  consulship.     The  refusal  of  the  seimte  to  grant 

the  allotment  of    lands  requested  by  Pompeius  for  his  veterans, 

led  to  a  complete  break  between  Pompeius  and  the  government,  and 

resulted  in  the  so-called 

60.  First  Triumvirate, 

a  reciprocal  ag^reement   of  the  three  statesmen  Pompeins, 
Cassar,  and  Crassus.     They  secured  the  election  for  the  next  year 
of 
59.   Cassar  as  consul. 

As  his  colleague,  the  optimate  M.  BihtduSf  and  the  senate  op- 
posed the  proposals  brought  in  by  Ceesar  for  an  agrarian  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  rompeius'  veterans  {lex  Julia  de  agro  camr 
pano :  ut  ager  campanus  plebi  divideretur),  and  the  ratification  of  the 
organization  of  Asia,  these  measures  were  submitted  to  the  popular 
assemblies  and  passed  by  them,  without  the  approval  of  the  senate. 
Violence  offered  Bibulus  and  M,  Porcius  Uato.  Bibulus  did  not 
dare  leave  his  house  again  during  his  year  of    office.    Tnt'fni^^^ 
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friendship  and  close  family  ties  between  CflMar  and  Pompeioa. 
Cesar's  daughter,  /tiZta,  23  years  old,  given  to  Pompeitu  in  marriage. 
On  the  motion  of  P.  VtitiniuSf  tribune  of  the  people,  CsBsar  received 
by  a  popular  decree  the  government  of  Qallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyri- 
cum  for  5  years,  with  extraordinary  powers.  At  Pompeius'  motion 
the  astounded  senate  added  Gallia  Narbonansia  (p.  125)  to  Cesar's 
TOOvince.  A.  QablnitiB,  a  friend  and  military  companion  of 
Pompeius,  and  X.  Piso,  father-in-law  of  Cfesar,  were  elected  consuls 
for  tne  following  year.  The  execution  of  the  agrarian  law  was  en- 
trusted to  Pompeius  and  Cnusue.  Before  CsBsar  departed  for  his 
province, 
68.  The  abaenoe  of  Cato  and  Cioero  from  Rome  was  procured 

by  P.  Clodina,  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  secured  this 
office  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  patrician  rank  by  hasty  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  family.  Cato  was  appointed  by  a  popular  vote  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  CypruSt  which  had  been  left  to  Rome  by 
will.  Cicero  was  driven  to  flight  by  the  decree,  **  Whoever  shall  have 
oaused  the  execution  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  legal  sentence  shall 
be  punished  with  outlawry  "  (lex  Clodia :  tU  qui  civem  Romanum  m- 
demnatum  trUerenUuet  ei  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur),  and  then  banished 
by  a  second  lex  Clodia  to  a  distance  of  400  Roman  miles  from  Rome. 
Clodius  caused  Cicero's  house  on  the  Palatine  to  be  burned,  and  his 
Tusculan  and  Formean  estate  to  be  ravaged. 
58-51.  Conquest  of  Oaul  by  Cseaar. 

Results  of  Caesar's  eight  years  of  brilliant  warfare,  and  its 
meaning  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

1.  Annihilation  of  the  Celts,  as  a  nation,  for  whose  lasting  Romani- 
sation  Cfesar  opened  the  way. 

2.  Creation  of  a  dam  which  for  four  centuries  protected  the 
Romano-Hellenic  civilization  against  destruction  by  the  Grerman  bar- 
barians. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  boundaries  <^  the  old  world,  not  only  by  the 
immediate  conquest,  but  also  through  the  information  obtained  by 
Cesar's  expeditions  to  Britannia  and  Germania. 

4.  Acquirement  of  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  change,  now 
become  necessary,  of  the  Roman  republic  into  a  monarchy  :  the  vet- 
eran legions  and  troops  of  the  allied  states,  who  had  become  at- 
tached to  their  general  and  expert  in  war. 

68.  Victory  of  Cfesar  over  the  Helvetiana,  who  had  invaded  Gaul, 
at.  Bibracte,^  and  over  the  German  prince  Arioviatua,  N.  £. 
of  Veaontio  (Besanpon)  in  the  vicinity  of  Miihlhausen  in 
Alsace  3  (Cfesar,  Bellum  GaUicuni,  I.). 

57.  Subjugation  of  the  Belgii.  Annihilation  of  the  Nervii  in  Hen- 
negau  by  a  terrible  battle  on  the  Sambre,  not  far  from  Bavay 
(B.  Gall,  III.).  In  the  southeast,  occupation  of  Octodurus 
(Martigny),  to  secure  the  Alpine  pass  of  the  Great  St,  Bernard 

56.   Subjugation  of   the  Veneti   in  Armorica  (Bretagne)  by  Csesar, 

^  On  the  site  of  the  modem  Autun^  according  to   v.  Qdler ;  two  miles  wmI 
if  Autun  accordinfif  to  Napoleon  III.(  Vie  ae  Cetar,) 
t  See  Mommaen,  Bid,  ^f  Rom/t,  I Y.  p.  SU,  note. 
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after  hard  fighting  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  the  Aquitani  bj 
his  lieutenant  P,  Crassus,  sou  of  the  triumvir.  lu  the  north- 
east, successful  war  with  the  Morini  and  Menapii  (B,  Gall. 

III.). 
SB.     C»sar  drove  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri 
back  across  the  Rhine.     Passage  of  the  Rhine  on  a  bridge  of 

Siles,  between  Coblence  and  Andemach.    After  a  stay  of  Mteen 
ays  on  the  right  bank,  Csesar  recrossed  the  stream.     (B. 
GaU,  IV.) 
First  expedition  to  Britain  with  two  legions.     Departure  from  two 
ports,  one  of  which  was   Itius  partus,   £.  and  W.  of  Cape 
Grisnez,  landing  between  Dover  and  Deal,  probably  at  Walmer 
CastU,^    (B.  GaU.  IV.) 
54.     Second  espedition  to  Britain,  with  five  legions.     CassivelaunuSf 
leader  oi  the  British  Celts.     CsBsar  crossed  the  Stour  and  the 
Thames  (l)etween  Kingston  and  Brentford),  while  Cassivelau- 
nus  attacked  the  Roman  camp  where  the  ships  lay.     Retreat 
and  embarkation  of  Csesar  softer  he  had  received  hostages. 
{B,  Gall  V.) 
63.     Insurrection  of  the  Eburones  under  Amhiorix,  and  of  other  tribes. 

Cffisar  crossed  the  Rhiue  a  second  time.     ( B.  Gall,  VI.) 
52.     General  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  under  the  Arvemian,  Veroln* 
getorix.     Siege  and  capture  of  Avaricum  (Bourges)  by  Cfe- 
sar,   occupation  of  Lutetia  Parisiorum   (Paris)   by  Lahienva, 
Unsuccessful  siege  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont  in  the  Auvergne  ; 
Cffisar,  compelled  to  retreat,  united  with  Labienta.    Siege  of 
Alesia  (Alise  Sainte-Reine  at  Semur  in  the  D^p.  Cdte  a'Ch*, 
between  Ch&tillon  and  Dijon)  by  Csesar,  while  the  Roman 
army  was  in  turn  surrouuaed  and  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
army  of  relief  ;  after  a  hard  fight,  complete  victory  of  Csesar. 
Vercingetoriz  forced  to  surrender  himself.     He  was  exe- 
cuted at  Rome,  five  years  later  (B.  Gall.  VII.). 
51.     Completion  of  the  subjugation  of  Transalpine  Gaul  (cruel  pun- 
ishment of  the  insurgents).     Ten  legions  located  in  detach- 
ments throughout  the  country  held  it  m  obedience  to  Csesar. 
While  these  magnificent  feats  of  war  were  placing  the  older  mili- 
tary fame  of  Pompeius  in  the  shade,  the  latter  was  trying  unsuocess- 
fully  to  master  the  anarchy  at  Rome.     Leader  of  the  ultrardemo- 
crats,  the  former  tribune,  P,  Clodius  (pp.  135, 138).    In  opposition  to 
him  the  recall  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  procured  in  67,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Milo.     In  the  same  year  M,  Porcius  Cato 
returned  to  Rome.    The  aristocratic  reaction  opposed  the  armed  bands 
of  Clodius,  which  patrolled  the  streets  and  forum,  with  the  armed 
bands  of  Milo.     The  attempt  of  the  republicans  in  the  senate  to  free 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  rulers,  and  the  resolution  td 
revise  the  agrarian  law  passed  during  the  consulate  of  Csesar,  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  of  the  three  statesmen. 

>  Compare  Heller,  Ccesar*s  Expedition  nnch  Brittanien^    in  the  Zeitichrifi 
fUr  cUla.  Erdkunde,  18B5.     According  to  v.  Ooler,  the  first  expedition  itaitsd 
XRUB  Wissant  near  Cape  Grisnez,  the  tccond  from  CcUais, 
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In  56  a  meeting  of  the  triumvirs  Cassar,  Pompelas,  and  Craaaua, 
and  their  followers  (200  senators)  took  place  in  Luca,  In  conse- 
quence of  agreements  there  concluded,  tine  election  of  Pompeiua 
and  Craaaua  as  consuls  for  55  was  carried  by  the  use  of  force.  A 
decree  of  the  people  {lex  Trebordd)  then  assigned  to  Pompeius  the 
government  of  both  Spains  for  five  years,  and  to  Crassus  that  of 
oyriOf  while  Csesar's  command  in  Gaul  was  prolonged  for  Jive  years 
mare^  and  the  payment  of  those  troops  which  he  had  recruited  on  his 
own  authority  was  assumed  by  the  state.  The  Roman  aristocracy 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  these  decrees. 

After  the  close  of  his  year  of  office  as  consul  CraBsas  went  to 
Syria  in  54,  where  he  undertook  in  53  an  expedition  against  the  Par- 
t&ans.  He  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Carrhae  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  shortly  after  killed  by  the  Parthians  during  an  interview 
with  one  of  their  satraps.  Pompeias  remained  in  lM>me,  and  dele- 
gated the  administration  of  his  provinces  to  his  legates. 

In  52  Clodius  and  Milo  happening  to  meet  on  the  Via  Appia,  a 
fight  sprang  up  between  their  followers,  during  which  Clodius  was 
wounded,  and  then,  at  Mile's  conunand,  put  to  death.  Clodius' 
eoipse  was  carried  to  the  Curia  HastUia,  near  the  forum  in  Rome, 
and  there  burnt,  together  with  the  building.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  mob  which  followed  this  event,  Pompeiua  waa 
^pointed  "consul  without  a  colleague"  by  the  senate,  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  power.  Trial  of  Milo,  who  was  condenmed  by  the 
)UZor8,  in  spite  of  Cicero's  oration  ^  in  his  defence,  to  be  banished. 
Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia.  Breach  between  Cesar  and  Pompeius, 
fdiose  connection  had  been  previously  weakened  by  the  death  of  Julia 
(54).  Pompeius  selected  his  new  father-in-law,  Metellus  Scipio,  for  his 
eoUeague  in  office,  caused  his  governorship  in  Spain  to  be  prolonged 
for  five  years,  and  deprived  C»sar  of  two  leeions,  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Parthian  war,  which  a  victory  had  already  ended. 

Pompeiua  openly  reassumed  the  leadership  of  the  republican  aris- 
tocracy (lex  de  vi  et  ambitu).  Caeaar  remainea  leader  of  the  demoO' 
racy^  which  under  a  constitution  without  representation  led  of  neces- 
sity to  monarchy.  Demand  of  the  senate  that  Csesar  should  resign 
his  command  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  which  had  formerly 
been  granted  hmi.  Refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Cesar  to  stand 
for  the  consulship  durin?  his  proconsulship,  as  had  been  allowed  by 
the  citizens.    This  brought  about  the 

49-46.    Cliyil  war  between  CaBsar  and  Pompeius. 

Tho  senate  declared  Cesar  a  public  enemy  (hostis)  should  he 
not  disband  his  army  within  a  given  time.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  favored  Cesar  fled  to  him  at  Ravenna. 

49.    Caesar,  with  one  legion,  crossed  the  brook  Rubicon,  the  boundary 
of  his  province,  and  thereby  opened  the  civil  war.    Great  con- 
ttemation  at  Rome.     Pompeius,  who  had  only  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations, and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  fled  to  Brundisium,   Cesai^ 

I  Not  the  one  vrhich  we  have.  This  was  written  for  the  occasion,  but  tbf 
tomolt  and  fear  prevented  its  delivery. 
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reinforced  by  a  second  legion  which  had  overtaken  him,  inarched 
through  UmbrUi,  Picenum,  where  DoniitiuSy  at  Corfiniumy  was  ohlieed 
to  surrender,  and  Apulia  to  Brundisium,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  auer 
a  third  legion  of  veterans  had  joined  him,  and  he  had  levied  three 
new  leeions.  Pompeius  succeeded  in  conveying  his  troops,  by  two 
expeditions,  to  Greece,  before  the  capture  of  the  city.  Ciesar,  unable 
to  follow  hhn  from  lack  of  vessels,  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
fleet,  and  went  to  Rome.  There  he  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  a 
return  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  civil  war.  Magnanimous  behavior 
toward  his  foes  (Ciesar,  Bell.  Civ.  1^33). 

49.  C»sar  went  by  land  to  Spain  to  subdue  Pompeius'  leeates, 
Spring,  leaving  Trebanitis  to  besiege  Alassilia.  The  legates  of  Fom- 
49.  peius,  Afranius  and  PetreiuSy  were  compelled  to  surrender  at 

Aug.  Ilerda  (Lerida),  N.  of  the  £bro,  and  their  army  was  dia- 
banded  (Csesar,  Bell.  Civ.  I.  34-87). 
Varro,  who  conunanded  in  Hispania  ulteriorat  threw  himself  into 
Gades  (Cadiz),  but  most  of  the  cities  joining  Cssar,  he  capitulated. 
On  CsBsar's  march  back  to  Italy,  Massiliay  which  was  suffering  from 
starvation,  surrendered  on  being  threatened  with  a  storm  (Csesar,  Bell. 
Civ,  II.  1-22).  Meantime  Csesar's  le^te  Curio  had  reduced  Sicily 
to  subjection.  He  then  crossed  to  Africa,  where  he  was  at  first  victo- 
rious at  Uticay  but  was  afterwards  defeated  at  the  Bagradas  by  Juba^ 
king  of  Numidia,  who  had  declared  for  Pompeius,  and  fell  in  the 
buttle  (CfiBsar,  BeU.  Civ.  II.  23-44). 

Csesar,  during  his  absence,  was  proclaimed  dictator  at  Rome 
by  the  prsetor  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  (on  the  authority  of  a  new 
lex  de  dictatore  creando),  but  abdicated  the  office  after  eleven 
days,  and  had  himself  appointed  consul,  with  P,  ServiliuSf  for 
the  year 
48.    while  that  part  of  the  senate  which  had  participated  in  Pom- 
peius' flight  to  Greece  prolonged  the  term  of  office  of  Pom« 
peius  and  all  the  officials  of  the  previous  year. 
Cesar  landed  in  northern  Epinis,  at   Oricum,  not  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Acroceraunia,  with  a  part  of  his  army.     The  trans- 
ports which  returned  for  tlie  rest  of  the  troops  were  mostly  captured 
Dy  the  fleet  of  Pompeius;  and  the  coasts  of  Italy   being  sharply 
watched,  Cssar  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  as  Af. 
Antonius  was  able  to  transport  the  second  half  of  the  army  only  after 
several  months.     His  army  being  at  last  united,  Csesar  inclosed  the 
army  of  Pompeius  at  Dyrrhachium  by  a  long  chain  of  militarv  posts. 
Daily  skirmishes,  for  the  most  part  favorable  for  Csesar.     At  last 
however,  Pompeius  broke  through  Csesar's  line.     Casaar,  defeated 
and  compellea  to  retreat,  went  to  Thessaly,  whither  Pompeius  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  Cato  in  Dyrrhachium.    In  the  Thessalian  plain 
was  fought  the 

48.    Decisive  battle  of  Phaxsalus. 

Aug.  9.   Csesar,  with  about  22,000  men,  defeated  and  completely  scat- 
tered the  army  of  Pompeius,  which  had  more  than  twice 
that  strength;  20,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.     Pompeius  fled  to 
the  coast,  and  took  ship  for  Egypt  by  way  of  Lesboi,    At  the  comuMuad 
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of  the  minister  of  the  youno' king,  PtolemtenB,  he  was  mnrdered  upon 
landing.  Csesar  followed  rompeius  and  landed  in  Alexandria  with 
4000  men  (Cesar,  Bell,  Civ.  III.). 

Especial  honors  paid  to  Cfesar  in  Rome  (consukUe  for  five  years, 
tribunate  for  life,  dictatorship  for  one  year).  Cfesar  having  taken  it 
upon  himself,  at  Alexandria,  to  decide  between  the  ten-year  old  Ptolc' 
mam  and  his  followers  and  his  sixteen-year  old  sister  Cleopatra^  there 
broke  out  the  so-called 

48-47.    Alexandrine  war, 

an  uprising  of  the  whole  population  of  Alexandria,  sup* 
ported  by  the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  which  had  been  in  garrison 
there  since  the  restoration  of  the  king  PtoUmeeus  Auletes  (55).  Csesar, 
besieffed  in  the  royal  palace,  was  in  tbe  greatest  danger,  from  which 
only  his  reckless  daniig  rescued  him.  He  caused  the  Egyptian  fleet 
to  be  set  on  fire,  whereby  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  (p.  77) 
was  also  burned.  Csesar,  with  the  help  of  an  army  of  relief  which 
arrived  from  Asia,  defeated  the  Efl;yptian  army  on  the  Nile.  The 
young  king  Ptolenueus  was  drowned  on  the  flight.  The  government 
was  given  to  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother,  under  Roman  «u- 
premacy^  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  Alexandria.  Csesar  went 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  a  five  days*  campaign  (vent,  vic/t,  wci)  ended 
the 

47.    War  againat  Phamaces, 

son  of  Mithridates  (p.  136),  who  had  occupied  PontuSf  Arme* 
Ma  Minor,  and  Cappadoda,  Csesar  defeated  him  at  Zela  and  forced 
him  to  fly.  Pharnaces  fell  in  battle  against  a  revolted  governor. 
Arrangement  of  the  Asiatic  relations.  Deiotarus,  who  hi^  fought 
against  Csesar  at  Pharsalus,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Return  of  Csesar  to  Rome.  After  he  had  subdued  a  mutiny  of  the 
tenth  legion,  he  undertook  the 

47-46.    War  in  AMoa 

against  the  adherents  of  Pompeius,  Sextus  PompeiuSy  Scipio, 
CatOf  LahienuSf  Petreius,  king  Juba,  Csesar  landed  at  Hadrumetum, 
where  he  was  in  g^reat  danger,  since  the  larger  part  of  his  foroe  did 
not  arrive  till  later  in  conseauenco  of  a  storm.  After  several  unim- 
portant encounters  Csesar  aefeated  and  annihilated  the  republican 
army,  which  far  outnumbered  his  own,  in  the 

46.    Battle  of  Tbapaua, 

during  and  after  which  50,000  of  the  enemy  were  slaughtered 
by  Caesar's  embittered  soldiers.  Scipio  killed  himself  on  the  flight, 
Cato  committed  suicide  in  Utica,  Petreius  and  Juba  agreed  to  kill  one 
another,  in  a  personal  contest.  Juba  struck  Petreius  down;  and  being 
himself  but  slightly  wounded,  had  himself  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves. 
Labienus  and  Sextus  Pompeius  escaped  to  the  latter's  brother,  Cn. 
Pompeius,  in  Spain. 

A  part  of  Numidia  was  united  with  the  province  of  Africa  by 
CiBsar;  the  rest  was  given  to  BocchuSy  king  of  eastern  Mauritania. 

It^tiMTn  of  Cesar  to  xtome,  where  ha  celebrated  four  triumphs,  for 
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Gavij  Egfptj  PhamaceBf  Africa,  EntertAinments  for  the  people,  splen- 
did games,  distribution  of  gold  and  grain.  Csesar  was  appointed  dio- 
titor  for  10  years,  and  censor  without  a  colleague,  unaer  the  title 
ffrcefectus  morwn,  for  3  ^ears.  Correction  of  the  Calendar,  by  an 
extraordinary  intercalation  of  67  days  in  the  year  46;  thereafter  there 
was  a  solar  year  of  365^  days  (a  leap-year  every  four  years  withoul 
exception), 

4&-45.    War  against  the  sons  of  Pompeius, 

Cruxus  and  SextuSt  and  the  rest  of  the  Pompeian  party.  Al« 
though  repulsed  before  Corduba  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  Cesar  by  great 
exertions  defeated  both  brothers  in  the 

€S.    Battle  of  Monda,  north  of  Randa,  between 

Cordova  and  Gibraltarf  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the 
legions  against  the  enemy  in  person.  Over  30,000  Pompeians  were 
slain,  and  among  them  LabienuSf  Varus,  Cn,  Pompeius  ;  Seztos  es- 
caped. 

After  Cesar  had  returned  to  Rome  he  caused  the  senate  to  appoint 
him  at  first  (45)  consul  for  10  yeara,  afterwards  (44)  dictator,  and 
censor /or  life.  Since  48  he  had  borne  the  new  official  title  Impera- 
tor,  which  denotes  the  possessor  of  the  imperium,  the  concept  of  civil 
and  military  official  power.  ^  This  included  full  control  of  the  finances 
and  the  military  power  of  the  state,  and  also  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  the  portrait  of  the  ruler  of  the  state.  As  prce/ectus  marum 
(censor)  Cesar  had  the  right  of  enlarging  the  senate  ;  as  pontifex 
maximus  he  possessed  the  control  of  religious  affairs  ;  as  possessor 
since  48  of  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  tribunes,  he  had  the  ini- 
tiative in  legislation,  and  was  the  inviolable  (socrosanctus)  protector 
and  representative  of  the  people.  Accordingly  the  position  and 
powers  of  the  new  democratic  monarch  were  almost  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  old  Roman  kings. 

The  people  retained,  nevei'theless,  at  least  in  form,  a  share  of  the 
sovereignty,  all  laws  affecting  the  constitution  requiring,  as  under  the 
republic,  to  be  ratified  by  the  comitie,  which  were,  however,  easily 
controlled.  The  senate  became  again,  what  it  had  been  under  the 
kings,  an  advisatory  council  only.  Cesar  brought  the  number  of 
members  up  to  900  and  increased  the  number  of  questors  from  20  to 
40.  Election  to  this  office,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  132),  admitted 
the  holder  to  the  senate.  The  democratic  monarch,  however,  exercised 
to  the  utmost  his  right  of  appointing  senators,  and  thereby  eravely 
offended  the  nobility.  Ex-centurions,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  sons  of  /reed- 
men,  etc.,  found  through  him  admission  to  the  senate.  The  monarch 
had  an  extensive  right  of  nomination  at  the  elections  of  magistrates. 

Restoration  of  the  old  royal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  decision 
of  the  monarch  alone,  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  —  a 
right  which,  of  course,  was  but  rarely  exercised  (trial  of  Ligarius  and 
of  Deiotarus).  In  general  the  ordinary  judicial  system  was  retained. 
Fretors  increased  to  16. 

Reorganization  of  the  military  system.    Creation  of  Uffoti  legionis 

1  Cf.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  lY.  488,  note. 
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pro  pngtore,  apjpointed  by  the  imperator.  Reform  of  the /fnancta/  <uU 
mintstrtUian,  The  system  of  tax-farming  was  exchanged  for  the  im- 
position of  direct  taxes.  Allotment  of  the  Italian  domains^  particu- 
mrly  among  the  veterans.  Wide-spread  colonization  in  the  provinces 
with  the  view  at  once  of  Latinizing  the  provinces,  and  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  proletarians  in  the  capital.  Conmiencement  of  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  Rome.  New  system  of  provincial  administration 
for  the  protection  of  the  provinces  against  the  extortions  of  the  gov- 
ernors. Sumptuary  laws.  Criminal  legislation.  Arrangement  of  the 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Project  of  a  war  against  the  Parthians,  to  reveng^e  the  Roman  de- 
feat under  Crassus  (p.  140)  and  add  to  the  security  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  empire.  Conspiracy  of  some  50  republican  aristo- 
crats against  Cssar^  life  (M.  Junius  Brutus,  C.  Cassius.  Lonffinus, 
C,  Tr^oniuSf  Decimus  Brutus,  Tiilius  Cimber,  etc.). 

44.  Assassination  of  Cassar  during  a  session  of  the 
March  15.    senate, 

which  on  that  day  was  held  by  chance  in  a  hall  in  the  theatre 

of  Pompeius.    Cesar  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at  the  foot 

of  a  statue  of  Pompeius. 

For  a  moment  the  senate  took  the  reins  of  government  arain,  and 

decreed  that  Cesar's  laws  should  continue  in  force,  and  offered  an 

amnesty  to  his  murderers.    But  the  populace  of  the  capital,  incited 

by  ihel^meral  oration  o/M.  AnUmiuSf  violently  assaulted  the  conspirar- 

tors.  The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  departed  for  the  provinces  which 

the  senate  had  assigned  them  :  NL  Brutua  to  Macedonia,  CaBaiua  to 

Syria,  Deoimns  Brutus  to  Gfdlia  cisalpina. 

In  Rome  M.  Antonius  (consul  with  Dolabella),  having  possession 
of  Caesar's  papers,  assumed  an  uncontrolled  power  under  pretext  of 
executing  the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  caused  Macedonia,  the  prov- 
ince of  M.  Brutus,  to  be  assigned  to  himself  with  five  of  the  six 
legions  which  Cssar  had  dispatched  thither  for  the  Parthian  war. 
Dolabella  received  Syria,  the  province  of  Cassius,  while  the  provinces 
of  Crete  and  Cyrene  were  assigned  to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Anto- 
nius, moreover,  procured  from  the  popular  assembly  the  province  of 
Gallia  cisalpina,  which  the  senate  had  refused  him.  In  tne  hope  of 
balancing  the  usurped  power  of  Antonius,  the  senate  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  eighteen-year-old  C.  Ootavius,  Cesar's  grand- 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  henceforward  known  as  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Ootavianus.  The  latter,  who  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  took  com- 
mand of  two  legions.  Antonius,  endeavoring  to  eject  Decimus  Bru- 
tus from  his  province  of  Gallia  cisalpina,  there  broke  out  the  so-called 

44-43.    war  of  Mutina. 

As  was  advocated  by  Cicero  in  the  Philippics,  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  consuls  for  43,  and  the  young  Ootavianus  as  propnetor,  were 
tent  against  Antonius,  who  was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina 
(Modeiia).  Pansa  died  at  Bonouia  of  a  wound  received  in  the  first 
encoimter  ;  Hirtius  fell  as  victor  in  the 
43.    Battle  of  Mutina 

against  Antonius,  who  was  now  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state 
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(Aof(it)«  While  Dedrnm  Brutus  followed  him  to  Gallia  daalpina, 
Octa'vlaniia,  now  sole  commander  of  the  army  which  was  originally 
the  anny  of  the  senate,  marched  to  Rome,  aiid  extorted  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  consulship,  the  repeal  of  the  amnesty  extended  to  the 
eooBpirators,  and  their  sentence  {lex  Pedia).  This  accomplished,  he 
took  the  field,  in  appearance,  against  Antonina,  with  whom  he 
alremdy  had  had  secret  negotiations.  Meantime  Decimus  Brutus  was 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  captured  upon  his  flight,  and  put  to  death 
at  Antonius'  conunand.     At  a  meeting  near  Bouonia, 

48.    The  Seoond  Triumvirate  was  formed 

Not.  ayowedly  for  the  **  Organization  of  the  State  "  (triummri  rei- 
pubUcce  constituenda)  by  Antoniua,  Ootavianua,  and  Lepi- 
dns,  the  former  magister  equitum  of  Cesar.  This  new  assimiption  of 
power  was  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Kew  proscrlptiona ;  several  hundred  senators  and  2000  equitet 
oatlAwed  and  their  property  confiscated.  Murder  of  Cicero.  The 
triumyirs  began 

43-42.    War  against  the  republican  party 

and  crossed  to  Greece,  where  they  were  opposed  by  M.  Bm- 
tas,  who,  despite  the  senate's  decree,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
proTince,  and  C.  Caaaiua,  who  had  defeated  Dolabella  in  Syria  and 
oriTen  him  to  commit  suicide.     In  the 

42-    Battle  of  PhiHppi 

in  Thrace,  Antoniua,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  de- 
feated the  left  winfi^  of  the  republican  army  under  Caaaiua,  while 
Brains  with  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  republicans  drove  back  Octavia^ 
nna.  Hearing  a  false  report  of  the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Caaaiua 
eanaed  one  of  his  slaves  to  put  him  to  death.  Brutus,  being  defeated 
by  Antoniua  in  a  second  battle,  killed  kimself . 

Antoniua  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  SyriOf  and  then  fol- 
lowed Cleopatra  (p.  142),  whom  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him  at 
Tarsus,  to  Egypt,  Meantime  Ootavianua,  in  Italy,  was  canring  out 
the  promised  allotments  of  land  among  the  veterans.  Quarrels 
between  himself  and  the  followers  of  Antonius  led  to  the  so-called 

41-40.    Civil  war  of  Perusia 

between  Octavianus  and  Lepidus  on  the  one  side  and  Lucius 
Antonius,  the  brother,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  triumvir,  on  the 
other.  L.  Antonius  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Perusia,  Octavia- 
nus, now  supreme  ruler  of  Italy,  assumed  the  administration  of  Gaul 
and  Spain,  while  Lepidus  was  put  off  with  the  government  of  Africa* 
Another  civil  war  threatened,  but  was  avoided  by  a  oompromise, 
which  the  death  of  Fulvia  facilitated.  Antonius  married  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus.  The  administration  of  the  empire  was  divided 
between  the  triumvirs,  so  that 
40.    Ootavianua  received  the  west,  Antonius  the  east,  and  Lepi« 

dus  Africa. 
99.    In  the  following  year,  however,  the  triumvirs  were  obliged  to 

make  terms  with  Beztus  Pompeius,  who  had  created  a  naval 
10 
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empire,  with  Sicily  as  the  base,  and  had  cut  off  the  gprain  supplies  from 
Rome.  By  the  treaty  of  Itfiaenum  Seztus  Pompeius  received  Sicuy^ 
Sardinia,  Corsica  (?)  and  Peloponnesus,  with  the  promise  of  a  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  his  paternal  property. 

Antonins  went  to  the  east,  where  he  Uyed  for  the  most  part  with 
Cleopatra  in  Egypt.  He  carried  on,  however,  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  at  first  uirough  his  legate  Ventidius  (39),  and  afterwards  in 
person  (36),  but  without  much  success.    New  quarrels  led  to  the 

88-36.    Sioillan  war 

between  the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  Octavianus,  aban- 
doned by  both  his  colleagues,  was  obliged  to  conduct  the  war  alone 
at  first,  and  suffered  great  loss  at  sea.  A  difference  between  Octa- 
vianus and  Antonius  was  made  up  at  a  meeting  in  Tarcntum,  and 
Octavianus  fi;ave  Antonins  two  Italian  legions  for  the  Parthian  war, 
while  Antomus  placed  100  ships  at  the  service  of  Octavianus  against 
Seztus  Pompeius.  By  means  of  this  reinforcement,  Octavianus  got 
the  upper  hand  of  Seztus,  especially  since  M,  Vipsanius  Agrippa 
conmianded  his  fleet.  Seztus  Pompeius,  defeated  by  Agrippa  at 
Mylce,  fled  to  Asia  and  died  in  Miletus,  In  the  mean  time,  Lepidua, 
who  had  landed  in  Sicily,  demanded  this  island  for  himself.  Aban- 
doned by  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Octavianus,  who 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  dignity  of  Pontifez  Mazimus,  and  sent 
him  to  CirceiL  The  administration  of  Africa  was  assumed  by  Octa- 
vianus. 

86-33.  Campaigns  of  Octavianus  against  the  Alpine  tribes,  the  Dal- 
matians, and  the  Illyrians.     Antonius    defeated  ArtavasdeSt 
king  of  Armenia,  captured  him,  and  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alez- 
an<ma. 

New  disputes  between  Octavianus  and  Antonius.  The  latter  pre- 
sented Cleopatra  with  Roman  territory,  and  sent  his  wife  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus,  papers  of  separation.  Octavianus  procured  a 
popular  decree  removmg  Antonius  from  his  command  and  declaring 
war  upon  Cleopatra. 

81-'30«  Wfiu:  between  Ootavian  and  Antonius, 

also  called  Bellum  A  ctiacum. 
During  the  long  delay  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  in  EpkesuSf 
Athens,  and  at  Patrcs  in  Achaia,  Octavianus  completed  his  preparations 
and  transported  his  army  to  Epirus.  His  fleet  of  250  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Agrippa,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra, which  outnumbered  it,  in  the 

81.  Battle  of  Actium, 

Sept.  2  Cleopatra  fled  before  the  battle  was  entirely  decided,  and 
was  followed  by  Antonius.  The  army  of  Antonius  surrendered 
to  Octavianus  without  a  blow. 

30.  Octavianus  went  to  Asia,  where  he  entered  upon  his  fourth  con- 
sulship, returned  for  a  short  time  to  Italy  by  sea  to  repress  a 

revolt,  and  then  returned  to  his  troops  and  marched  throueh  Syria  to' 

figypt.    Antonius,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  killed  himsefi  on  hear- 
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ing  a  Use  report  of  Cleopatra's  death.  The  latter,  when  conymced 
that  Octavian  spared  her  only  that  she  might  g^race  his  triumph  in 
Rome,  poisoned  nerself .  Octavianus  made  Bgypt  a  Roman  province. 
Octavianua  sole  ruler,  after  the  manner  of  Cassar  (p.  143). 
29.  Octavianus  celebrated  three  triumphs  in  Rome,  and  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  third  time  in  Roman  history.^ 

FIFTH  PERIOD. 

Reigns  of   the  Roman  Emperors  down  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.^ 

31  (30)  B.  C.^76  A.  D. 

B.  C.  A.  D. 

31-68.  The  five  Julii,  or  the  descendants  of  Ctesar's  adopted  son, 

31"14.   CaBsax  Octavianus  Augrustus. 

The  surname  Augustus  (the  IllustrimtSt  the  Sublime) ^  which  was 
griTen  Octavianus  by  the  senate  in  27  B.  c,  is  the  name  by  which,  as 
sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  he  is  most  commonly  known  ;  it  also 
became,  like  Princeps,*  Ccesar,  Imperator  (p.  143),  the  title  of  the 
Roman  sovereigns.  In  later  times  Ccesar  became  a  peculiar  designa- 
tion of  the  appointed  successor  of  a  reigning  Augustus. 

Augustus  reduced  the  senate  to  600  members  and  made  a  high 
census  (one  million  sesterces)  the  necessary  condition  of  admission. 
The  consular  office  was  retained  in  name,  but  was  sometimes  held 
for  a  series  of  years  by  the  imperator ;  sometimes  granted,  as  a 
special  distinction,  to  some  one  else  for  a  short  time  (two  months). 
The  prcefectus  urbi,  having  police  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
prafectus  prcEtorio,  commander  of  the  standing  body-gnard  of  nine 
(afterwaras  ten)  pnetorian  cohorts,  became  the  most  miportant  of- 
ficers.    Division  of  Rome  into  14,  of  Italy  into  11,  regUmes, 

B.  C.  27,  new  division  of  the  provinces  into  senatorial^  comprising 
those  quiet  provinces  which  could  be  administered  without  an  army 
(Africa,  Asia,  Achaia,  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta,  with  Cy- 
renaica,  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  Hispania  Batica),  and  imperial,  including 
those  where  an  army  was  maintained,  and  which  were  administered 
by  legates  in  the  name  of  Augustus  (Hispania  Tarraconensis,  Lusi- 
tania  ;  the  four  provinces  of  Glraul  :  Narhonensis,  Lugdunensis,  Aqui^ 
tania,  and  Belgica  ;  Germania  superior  et  inferior,  Moesia,  Syria,  CUiciaf 
Cyprus,  jEgyptus).*  Aerarium  and  Fiscus, 

Period  of  the  highest  development  of  Roman  literature.  Mcece" 
nas  (t  B.  c.  8),  friend  of  Augustus,  patron  and  protector  of  the  poets : 
p.  VergUius  Maro  (70-19  B.  c),  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (66-8  B.  c.)  ; 

1  Once  under  Numa,  and  once  in  235.     [Trans.] 

*  Peter,  Rdm.  Gcsch.  III.8,  1871,  and  Rdm.  Gesch.  in  k&rterer  Fatsung^ 
2d  ed.  1878,  p.  475  foil. 

•  Princeps  was,  it  is  true,  not  an  oj^cial  title.  About  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
•ifirnation  and  its  relation  to  the  dignity  of  the  Princeps  senatu*^  see  Mar- 
qoardt-Mommsen,  Rom.  Alth,  11.^,  2,  p.  750  foil. 

4  Later  many  chnn|;e(%  were  made  in  this  division.  AU  provinces  creatol 
after  27  b.  o.  were  assigned  to  the  emperor. 
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the  elegiac  poets,  C.  VaUritu  Cattdliu  (87-54  B.  c),  AWius  TihuUus 

gl-19  B.  C.  ?),  S.  Prcfertivs  (4»-16  B.  c.  ?);  P.  Ovidius  Naso  (born 
B.  a,  9  A.  D.  bamshed  to  Tond  on  the  Ponlus  Euxinus,  f  17). 
The  historian  T.  Lima  (59  B.  C.-17  a.  d.) 

Family  of  Aagnataa. 
O.  JuUna  Qmux  OotaTianna  ▲mrnatoa,  b.  68  b.  o.,  t  14  a.  ix 

a.  Scribonia.  8.  Liria. 

Tiberius  and  Drusus, 
Sons  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Kero 
and  Livia. 
Julia,  t  ▲.  D.  14. 

Married: 

S.  IL  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  8.  Tiberias, 

t    B.C.  IS. 


L  Claudia. 


1.  Marcellns, 

•on  of  Octavia. 

t  B.  c.  23. 


Gains  CcMr. 
t  A.  D.  4. 


I 


I 


Lucius  Cssar.       Agnppina.       Julia.        Agrippa  Postumus. 

t  A.  D.  8.  t  A.  D.  83.     t  A.  D.  28.  f  A.  D.  14. 


Jxdia  (the  elder)  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria  because 
of  her  excesses.  Gaiu»  Caesar  and  Lucius  Ccesar  were  adopted  by 
Augustus  B.  C.  17,  and  designated  as  his  successors.  Aaripptna  (the 
elder)  married  Gemumicus,  son  of  DrusuSy  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  younger  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  (p.  150).  Agrippa 
Postumus,  almost  an  idiot,  was  adopted,  but  afterward  banishea  to 
the  island  of  Flanasia.  Julia  (the  younger)  was  also  banished. 
Tiberius,  son  of  Livia  by  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  NerOf 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  A.  D.  4. 

29.  Maesia  subjugated  (made  a  prorince  in  16  B.  c.  ?). 

27-25.  Expedition  of  Augustus  against  the  Cantdbri  and  Astures,  the 
operations  against  whom  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, for  the  most  part  to  leave  to  his  legates. 

26.  Expedition  to  Araina,  without  results,  conducted  by  C  JElius 
Gallus,  prefect  of  Egypt  Subjugation  of  the  Alpme  tribe  of 
the  S(dassi.    Foundation  of  Augusta  Prcetoria  (Aosta). 

23.  Augustus  caused  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  for  life  the  dig- 
nity of  the  tribunate,  and  the  proconsular  imperium  in  general. 

22  and  21.  Successful  war  against  the  Ethiopians,  conducted  by  Pe- 
tronius,  the  successor  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 

20.  Campaign  of  Aug^tus  against  the  Partnians,  whose  king  Phra^ 
ates,  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in  Syria  restored 
the  Roman  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus. 
Tigranes  was  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  by  Tibe- 
rius. 

19.  Subjugation  of  Spain  completed  by  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri 
and  Astures. 

15.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Italy  to  the  Danube,  Raetia  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
along  with  Vinddicia  (Augusta  Vindelicorum,  now  Augsburg) 
and  Norioum. 
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12-9.  SUrtiiig  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (Germania  superior 
and  Germania  inferior,  which  had  beep  coustituted  provinces  in 
27),  Druaus  undertook  four  campaigns  in  Crermany  proper, 
and  led  the  Roman  armies  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  Drusus 
died  upon  the  ¥ray  back. 

8-7.  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  Drusus  and  his  successor  in  the  com- 
mand, after  he  had  subjugated  Pannonia  (12-9),  compelled  a 
portion  of  the  Grermanic  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

Birth  of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
era?). 

6-9.  An  attack  made  by  Tiberius  upon  the  Sueman  kingdom  of  Jlfar- 
hod  was  interrupted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  lUyrian  and  Pan- 
nonian  tribes,  which  were  reduced  to  subjection  only  after  a 
severe  contest. 

10.  Pannonia  (the  S.  W.  portion  of  Hungary)  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

9(?).    Three  Roman  legions  under  QulntiliiiB  Varus  annihilated 
in  the  Teutoburg  forest,   by   Arminius    (Hermann  ?),  a 
leader  of  the  Chenisci,  and  husoand  of  Thusnelda, 
Lex  Papia  Poppoea  and  Lex  Julia  directed  against  celibacy. 

14.   Augustus  died  at  Nolo,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

14-87.     Tiberius  (Claudius  Nero), 

step-son  of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  a  sus- 
picious despot.  The  (formal)  right  of  ratifying  laws  transferred  from 
the  comitios  to  the  senate.  The  law  against  high  treason  (de  maiestate) 
was  extended  to  include  the  most  trivial  offences  offered  the  sover- 
eign.    Rewards  g^ven  to  informers  {delatores). 

Revolt  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  quelled  by  Germanicus,  son  of 

the  elder  Drusus,  and  of  the  legions  m  Pannonia  quelled  by  the 

youneer  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Annates.  I.  16-49). 

14-16.  Three  expeditions  under  Ghermanious  against  the  Germans. 

On  the  third  attempt,  which  was  made  by  sea,  Drusus  landed 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  crossed  the  Weser.     Roman 

victory  in  the  battle  on  the  Campus  Idistatnso  (according  to 


Grimm,  Idisiaviso,  "  meadow  of  the  elves ")  over  Arminius, 
between  Minden  and  Hameln.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  remained  free  (Tao. 
Ann.  II.  5-26). 

17.  Germanicus  recalled  from  Germany,  through  the  envy  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  sent  to  the  East,  installed  a  kiiig  in  Armenia,  made 
Cappadocia  a  Roman  province,  and  died  (19)  in  Syria  (of  poi- 
son, administered  by  Piso  ?). 

23-31.  Rule  of  the  abandoned  Sejanus,  Tiberius'  favorite.  By 
uniting  the  prsetorian  cohorts  in  one  camp  near  Rome,  Sejanus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of  the  prcetoriam, 

23.      Sejanus  poisoned  Drwrns,  son  of  Tiberius. 

27.   Tiberius  took  up  his  residence  in  Capreoe  (Capri). 

29.  Banishment  of  the  elder  Agrippina  (f  33). — Lima  f* 
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31.  Trial  of  Seiftnus,  who  was  executed  in  company  with  many  others 
(accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  ?).  Macro  succeeded  Sejanus 
in  the  favor  of  Tiberius. 

37-41.  Csdigula  (properly,  Gains  Ccesar  Germanictis)^ 
youngest  son  of  Grermanicus,  called  by  the  soldiers  Caligula 
(bootling),  a  cruel,  half-crazy  tyrant  {oderint,  dum  metuarU  /).  Self« 
adoration.  Bridge  over  the  bay  of  Puteoli.  Childish  expedition 
with  an  immense  army  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  (3d-40),  which  ended 
with  the  collection  of  mussels  (spolia  oceani).  After  his  murder  the 
pnetorians  proclaimed  as  imperator  his  uncle, 

41'64«     Claudius  (Tiberius  Clandius  Nero)^ 

son  of  Drusus,  younger  brother  of  Crermanicus,  a  weak« 
minded,  vacillatine  prince,  ruled  by  miserable  favorites  (the  freed- 
men  Narcissus  sdiKPaUas)  and  his  wives:  1,  the  shameless  Messalina^ 
and,  after  he  had  caused  her  to  be  killed,  2,  the  ambitious  Agrippina^ 
daughter  of  Germanicus  (Tacitus,  AnnaleSy  XI.  and  XII.). 
43.    Conunencement  of  tlie  conquest  of  Britain  under  the  command 

of  A.  Plautius  and  his  legate,  T,  FUxvius  Vespasiawu ;  the 

southern  part  of  Britain  became  a  Roman  province  (Tacitus, 

Agricola,13, 14;  Ann.  XII.  31-40). 
During  Claudius'  reign  the  following  provinces  were  incorporated : 
in  Africa,  Mauretaniat  Tinffitana,  and  Mauretania  Ccesariensis  (42); 
in  the  east  Lycia  (43),  Thracia  (46),  Judasa,  which  had  been  a  de- 
pendent kingdom  41^14,  became  m  44  a  province  again. 

Agrippina  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  X.  Domitius,  her  son  by  Cn, 
Domkius  (he  took  the  name  of  Nero  at  his  adoption),  and  to  appoint 
him  his  successor  in  place  of  his  own  son  by  MessaUna,  Britannicus, 
whose  sister  Oclavia  was  the  promised  wife  of  Nero.  As  Claudius 
showed  signs  of  repenting  of  the  adoption  of  Nero,  Agrippina  poisoned 
him. 

54-68*  Nero  (Nero  Claudius  Ccesar  Augustus  Germanicus)^ 
proclaimed  imperator  by  the  prsetorians,  was  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign  under  the  guidance  of  the  prtrfectus  prosto- 
rio  Burrus  and  his  teacher  Z.  Seneca,  who  prevented  the  influence  of 
his  mother  Agrippina  from  becoming  predominant.  Law  against 
informers. 

With  Nero's  passion  for  the  freedwoman  Acte,  and  afterwards  for 
Poppma  Sabina,  the  opposition  between  himself  and  his  mother  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  list  of  his  crimes  began.  He  poisoned 
(55)  his  step-brother  Britannicva,  whom  his  mother  had  threatened  to 
make  imperator,  had  Agrippina  put  to  death  (59),  drove  from  him 
his  wife  Octavia,  whom  he  afterwards  executed  (62),  and  married 
PopfKta  Sabina.  Excesses  and  mad  cruelty  of  Nero.  He  appeared 
in  public  as  chariot-driver  in  the  races,  actor,  and  singer.  Cfrawling 
servility  of  the  senate  (Tac.  Ann.  XIII.-XVI.). 
31.  Revolt  in  Britain,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus. 
^8-63.  War  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  After  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Ariaxata,  Domitius  Corbulo  forced  King 
Tiridates  of  Armenia  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
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64«  A  fire  of  BIX  days'  duration,  followed  by  another  lasting 
three  days,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Rome  ^set  by  Nero? 
command,  in  order  that  he  might  rebuild  the  city  more  beau* 
tifully?).  Nero  accused  the  Jews  and  the  communities  of 
Chriatians  of  setting  fire  to  the  city. 

84.    First  perseoution  of  the  ChristiaiiB.^ 

Re-building  in  Rome,  on  a  large  scale.    The  palace  of  Nero 
(domus  aurea)  occupied  the  entire  Palatine  and  extended  to 
the  Esquiline. 
65.     Conspiracy  of  Piso  discovered  (Seneca  t)« 

68.  Revolt  in  Craul  (C.  Julius   Vmdex^  and  in  Hispania  citerior, 

where  the  governor  Sulpicius  Galoa,  then  73  years  of  aee,  was 
proclaimed  and  acknowledged  imperator.  Nero  fled  and  killed 
himself  on  the  estate  of  one  of  his  freedmen  in  the  neighboiv 
hood  of  Rome. 

68-B9.     Galba  {Seruius  Sidjncitis  Galba), 

June-Jan.  whose  avarice  soon  gained  him  the  hatred  of  his  soldiers 
(Tac.  Hist,  I.),  and  who  became  the  victim  of  the  revolt  of 

69.  OtJlo  (Marcus  Salvius  Otho  Titiantis), 

Janw-Apr.  once  a  favorite  of  Nero's  (Tao.  Hist,  I.  II.)  The  legions 
on  the  Rhine  had  already  proclaimed  as  imperator 

©9.     Vitellius  {Aldus  VUellius), 

Apr.-Dec.  who  defeated  Otho  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cremona^ 
entered  Rome  and  made  the  city  the  scene  of  his  senseless 
gluttony  and  extravagance.     (Tac.  Hist,  II.,  IIL) 

69-96-    The  three  Flavian  emperors. 

69-79,     Vespasianus  {Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus) 

proclaimed  imperator  through  the  influence  of  Licinius  Muci* 
anus,  governor  of  Syna,  at  first  in  AlexandriOf  afterwards  by  his  own 
legions  and  those  of  Syria  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  conducting  the 
war  against  the  Jews  who  had  been  in  revolt  since  66.  Vespasianus 
transferred  the  military  command  to  his  son,  Titus^  and  went  to  Rome, 
after  a  long  stay  at  Alexandria,  to  find  that  his  adherents  had  already 
put  Vitellius  to  death.  Restoration  of  discipline  in  the  army  and 
order  in  the  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  senate. 
69-71.    Revolt  of  the  Batavlans  under  Julius   (Claudius?) 

CiviUs  (Tac.  Hist,  IV.), 

one  of  their  leaders  of  royal  descent.  The  insurgents  at  first 
declared  that  they  took  up  arms  not  ag^ainst  the  Roman  empire, 
but  against  Vitellius,  and  for  Vespasianus.  Thus  they  gamed 
the  assistance  of  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  those  parts. 
Claudius  Civilis  repeatedly  defeated  the  Romans,  and,  reinforced 
by  (xermans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  thirsting  for  booty, 
he  advanced  far  into  Gaul.     A  great  part  of  the  Gallic  tribes  joined 

^  Bat  tet  OTerk>eok,  8tudUf»  %.  Ge$ch.  d,  aUen  Kirche,  Ft  1,  p.  98  foil. 
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bim,  and  for  a  moment  he  dreamed  of  foondine  an  independent 
Galllo  Empire.  When  once  Vespasian's  power  in  Kome  was  secure, 
however,  Cerealis,  favored  by  the  quarrels  which  had  broken  out 
between  the  allied  BatamanSf  GauUf  and  Germans,  put  an  end  to 
the  revolt,  and  again  reduced  all  Graul  under  the  Roman  supremacy. 
70.  Capture  of  JeruBalem  by  Titos  (p.  12).  Triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  in  Rome.  Erection  of  the  AmphUheatnan  Flavium  (Col- 
osseum). 

78.  Agricdla,  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tadtus,  made  prepara- 

tions for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Britain.  Vespasianus 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

79-81.     Titus  {Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus), 

called,  because  of  his  admirable  qualities,  amor  et  ddicioB  genf 
eris  httmanu    Punishment  of  informers. 

79.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.    Herculaneum  buried  by  mud,  Pompeii  by 

ashes  and  mud.  Death  of  the  elder  Plinius,  the  leader  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum. 

80.  lire  and  plague  in  Rome.    Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

81-96.     Domitianus  {Titus  Flavins  Domitianns), 

a  cowardly,  cruel  despot.  He  undertook  a  campaign  against 
the  Chatti  (83),  but  returned  without  having  seen  a  foe,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  celebrated  a  triumph.  During  his  reign  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Roman  boundary  wall  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
was  commenced.  It  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  settled 
^>on  public  land  along  its  course  {agri  decumates). 
81-84.    Successful  campaigns  of  Agrloola  in  Britain,  whereby  the 

Roman  power  was  extended  as  far  as  Scotland.    Agricola 

recalled  by  Domitian  through  envy. 
8^90.    Unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Dacians,    Domitian  bought 

peace  of  Decebalus  by  a  yearly  tribute. 
03.    Death  of  Agricola  (poisoned  by  order  of  Domitian  ?).    Cruel 

persecution  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  philosophers, 
96.    Domitianus  murdered  by  the  freedman  Stephanus,  the  empress, 

who  was  in  fear  of  her  own  life,  and  the  pnefectus  prsstoHo, 

Petronius  Secundus,  being  cognizant  of  the  crime. 

96-192.    Nerva  and  his  adopted  f  eunily. 
96-98.     Nerva  {Marcus  Cocceins  Nerva), 

a  senator  64  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
derers of  Domitian.  He  repealed  the  law  of  treason,  re- 
called the  exiles,  and  reduced  the  taxes.  He  adopted  and 
appointed  as  his  successor 

98-117.    Trajan  {Marcus  Ulpius  Traianus), 

governor  of  the  province  of  Germania  inferior,  bom  in  the 
Roman  colony  of  Italica  in  Spain,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  the  Cssars  who  was  not  an  Italian.  Excellent 
ruler  and  generaL  Magnificent  buildings  in  Rome  {Forum 
Tftnamtm)  and  throughout  the  empire. 
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101-102.    Pint  war  against  the  Dacians,  in  consequence  of  Trajan's 
refusal  to  pay  the  tribate  promised  by  Domitian.     Trajan 
crossed  the  Danube,  captured  the  fortress  of  the  king  Deceba- 
liu  and  forced  him  to  make  peace  and  cede  a  portion  of  his 
territory. 
105-107.     In  the  second  war  against  the  Dacians  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube  (at  Tumu  Severinu),  crossed 
the  stream,  defeated  and  subdued  the  Dacians.     Decebalus 
killed  himself.     Magnificent  games  at  Rome,  wherein  10,000 
gladiators  are  said  to  have  appeared. 
Dao&,  that  is  Wallachia,  Afoldau,  Eastern  Hungary^  and  TrwMyU 
vanta  (Siebenbiirgen),  made  a  Roman  province.     Settlement  of  nu- 
merous colonists  in  Dacia,  from  whom  the  present  Roumanians  de- 
rive their  descent.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  their  laneiiage 
only,  the  Roumanian  or  Daco -Romanic,  which  prevails  in  >Val- 
lachia,  Moldau  and  a  part  of  Transylvania.     The  column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome  completed  in  113. 

The  governor  of  Syria  took  possession  (105)  of  the  region  E.  and 
S.  of  Damascus  and  of  Judoia  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia.^ 

114-116.   Wars  of  Trajan  with  the  Parthians.     ChosroSsy  nephew  of 

the  Parthian  kmg,  driven  from  Armenia.      Armenia,  Meso- 

potamia,  Assyria,  meluding  Babylonia,  made  Roman  provinces. 

Trajan,  favored,  as  it  seems,  by  internal  troubles  in  the  Parthian 

monarchy,  conquered  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 

down  the  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf.    Trajan,  having  appointed  a  king 

over  the   Parthians,  started  upon  his    return,  but  died   at  Selinus 

(Trajanopolis)  in  CUicia, 

117-138,   Hadrian  {Fubliua  Mlius  Hadrianus)^ 

adopted  by  Trajan  (?).  A  lover  of  peace,  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator, learned  and  vain.  Hadrian  abandoned  the  new  provinces 
of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  so  that  the  Euphrates  formed 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  restored  quiet  in 
Matsia,  and  strengthened  his  power  by  the  execution  of  those  who 
conspired  against  him. 

121.   Hadrian  began  his  progress  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a  visit  to  Uaul, 

Magnificent  buildings  :  in  Rome  the  Moles  Hadriani,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  double  temple  of  Venus 
and  the  g^dess  Roma,  and  tlie  Athenaum ;  in  Athens,  the  cky  of 
Hadrian  (the  Olympieum  completed).  Magnificent  villa  at  Tibur 
(Tivoli). 

In  Britain  a  wall  of  defence  was  built  against  the  Hcts  and  Scots. 
Collection  of  the  edicts  of  the  prsetors  {edictwn  perpetttum)  com- 
menced by  the  jurist  Salvius  Julianus. 

132-135.   Revolt  of  the  Jew^s  on  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  ^lia  Capilolina  (p.  12). 

Hadrian  had  adopted,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  L.  jEUus  Vents,  and 

^  That  18,  Arabia  FetrcM,  so  called  from  its  capital,  Petrck,  not  the  whole 
fminsnla  of  Arabia.    Kiepert,  AUas,  AnL  Tab.  ZII. 
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appointed  him  Ccuar  (p.  147)  ;  but  as  VeniB  died  before  him  he 
adopted  T,  AureUus  Antoninus  under  the  condition  that  the  latter 
shoold  adopt  in  place  of  a  son  his  nephew,  the  young  M,  Annius 
Venu,  under  the  name  of  Marcus  Auretius,  and  L.  Conmodus  Verus, 
the  son  of  the  deceased  Csesar,  ^lius  Verus. 

138-161*    Antoniniia  "Pius    (Titus  Aurdius   Antoninus 
Pius). 

Peaceable  reifi;n,  during  which  the  borders  were,  however, 
rigorously  defended  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
Antoninus  had  his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelius,  educated  by  phil- 
osophers of  the  Stoic  schooL 

161-180.  MarouB  Axirelius  (Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus)  ^ 

a  wise  and  active  sovereign,  highly  educated  (pupil  of  Come" 
lius  Fronto\  a  Stoic  philosopher.  Until  169  he  reigned  in 
common  with  his  brother  by  adoption,  the  dissipated  Lucius 
Verus. 

162-165.  War  against  the  Parthians  under  the  command  of  X.  Verus, 
who,  however,  soon  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  in  Antiochia, 
while  his  legatees  carried  on  the  war  with  success,  conquered 
ilrtoxota,  .appointed  a  king  in  Armenia,  and  burned  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon.  A,  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  again  made  a 
Roman  province. 

166.  Plague  and  famine  in  Italy. 

166-180.  War  with  the  Maroommani  and  Quad!.  Marcus  Aurelius 
fought  with  various  fortune  against  the  barbarians,  who  con- 
stantly made  new  attacks.  During  a  short  peace  with  the  bar- 
barians, conquest  of  the  rebel  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria,  175. 
Triumph  in  Rome,  176.  The  senate  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  his  honor,  which  still  adorns  the  Capitol.  Before 
he  had  succeeded  in  makine  the  boimdaries  of  the  empire 
along  the  Danube  secure,  he  died  in  Vindobona  (Vienna).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  degenerate  son 

180-192.  Commodtui, 

who  bought  peace  of  the  Germans  at  the  price  of  a  tribute, 
entrusted  the  government  for  the  most  part  to  the  prtef ectus  pnetorio, 
abandoned  himself  to  his  inclination  for  dissipation  and  cruelty,  and 
was  finally  murdered  by  his  intimates. 

193-281  Imperators  for  the  most  part  appointed  by  the 
soldiers. 

193.   Pertinax,  strict  and  economical,  murdered  after  three 

months  by  the  pnetorians,  who  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead 

193.  Didius  Julianus,  who,  among  all  competitors,  promised 
them  the  largest  present.    The  Illyrian  legions  proclaimed 

193-211.    Septimius  Severus, 

who  was  recognized  by  the  senate  and  maintained  himself 
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agamst  tlie  other  pretenders  (Pescmnius  Niger  in  the  East,  Clodhu 
Albimu  in  Gaul).  Successful  campaigns  in  Mesopotamia.  Improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice  tliruugh  the  jurist  Papinianus* 
In  206  expedition  to  Britain  against  the  Scots.  Kestoration  of  the 
Roman  wall,  which  had  been  partially  destroyed.  Septimius  Sev- 
ems  died  in  Eboracum  (York).     His  son, 

211-217.   Caraoalla  {Antoninus  Bassianus) 

murdered  his  half-brother  and  co-regent  Oeta  along  with 

thousands  of  his  adherents,  among  whom  was  Papinianus.    By 

the  ConstittUio  ArUoniana  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  all 

mhabitants  of  the  provinces, /br  the  sake  of  the  higher  taxcUion  which 

eould  then  be  imposed. 

Systematic  plunderin|^of  the  provinces,  unsuccessful  wars  against  the 
Goths  (wrongly  called  bretas)  in  Dacia,  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Alexandria*  Plunaering  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
Murder  of  Caracalla.    His  successor, 

217.    Maorinus, 

purchased  peace  from  the  Parthians.  The  soldiers  proclaimed 
as  imperator  the  fourteen-year-old 
81S-222.  Blagabalns  (the  form  Heliogabalus  is  a  corruption),  priest 
of  the  sun  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  who  was  put  forward  as  the  son 
of  Caracalla.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  infamous  de- 
bauchery ;  the  ?ovemment  was  conducted  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  He  adopted  his  cousin,  the  young  Bassianus 
AlexianuSf  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  murder  of 
Elagabalus  by  the  praetorians,  under  the  name  of 

ite2~235.    Sevenis  Alexander. 

Excellent  ruler,  advised  by  the  jurists  Domitius  Ulpianus  and 
Julius  PauUus,     His  strictness  with  the  soldiers  led  to  several 
mutinies,  in  one  of  which  Ulpianus  was  murdered. 
226.  In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  of 
the  Arsacidae  and  the  foumlatiou  of  the  new  Persian  em- 
pire of  the  Sassanidae  by  Artakshatr   (Artaxares,  corrupted  into 
Artaxerxes,  new  Persian,  Ardeshir),  a  descendant  of  Saasan,  a  new 
^ar  broke  out  in  the  East,  which  Severus  Alexander  carried  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  historian  LampridiuSf  with  success ;  according  to 
the  Grecian  Herodian,  unsuccessfully.     At  all  events  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  armistice  in  233.     After  the  murder  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander on  the  Rhine  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne 

235-238.    Maziminna  Thraz, 

a  Thracian  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Expedition 
across  the  Rhine  ;  German  townships  laid  waste.  Meanwhile 
the  legions  in  Africa  proclaimed  the  senator, 

|;37.    Gk>r(liaxiu8 1., 

then  eighty  years  old,  imperator.  He  appointed  his  son,  Oor- 
dianus  II.,  co-regent.  They  were  both  defeated  by  the  pnsfeet  of 
Maoretania:  the  son  fell  in  the  battle,  the  father  put  himMz  to  defttlk 
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Hie  senate  at  Rome,  which  had  already  taken  sides  against  Maximi' 
nu8  ThraZf  elected  the  senators  Pnpienus  Mazixnus  and  CaBliiia  Bal- 
binus,  Angusti,  to  whom  was  added,  at  the  people's  demand,  the 
thirteen-7eaiH>ld  grandson  of  Gardianua  L  Maxwiinus  Thr<ix  was 
kUled  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  AouUeia.  The  praetorians 
at  Rome  murdered  the  two  imperators  appomted  by  the  senate,  Pu- 
fienm  and  Balbinutf  so  that  the  young 

238-244    Gordianus  m. 

was  left  sole  imperator.  A  new  war  with  the  Persians  (241). 
Hie  young  imperator  married  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  Misitheus 
^Timentheus),whoin  he  made  profectus  pnetorio,  and  whose  guidance 
he  followed.  After  the  deatn  of  his  fathex^in-law  Gordianus  was 
murdered  by  the  new  pnef  eotus  prstorio^ 

244-249.    Philippus  Arabs, 

whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  as  co^regent  in  243  at  the 
demand  of  the  soldiers.    Peace  with  Persia.    Philippus  returned  to 
Rome  (became  a  Christian  in  secret  ?). 
M8.  Celelffation  of  the  thonaandtfa  annlTersary  of  the  foundation 

of  Rome. 
Revolt  of  the  Mcssian  and  Pknnonian  legions,  which  proclaimed  one 
of  their  officers  imperator. 

24^251.    Deoius, 

whom  Philippus  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  compelled  by 
the  legions  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator.  He  defeated  and 
killed  Philippus  in  the  battle  of  Verona, 

2501  General  peraeoution  of  the  Chrlatiaxis. 

Martyrdom  of  FabtanuSt  bishop  of  Rome.  Decius  defeated 
the  UodUf  who  were  plundering  Thrace^  but  fell  in  battle  after 
he  had  followed  them  across  t£^  Danube.    The  legions  elected 

261-253.    Gallus, 

who  soon  had  his  oo-regent,  HoitUianus,  son  of  Decius,  put  to 
death.  Destructive  pestilence  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.   Gallus  was  deposed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths, 

253.    ^milianus, 

who  after  four  months  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

253-260.    Valerianus, 

the  general  of  the  legions  in  (raul  and  Gennania.  He  ap- 
pointed his  son,  Oallienus,  co-regent,  and  both  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  German  bands,  who  were  constantly  making  new  inroads,  espe- 
cially the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Alamanni,  who  invaded  northern  Italy 
but  were  driven  back  at  Mediolanuniy  and  the  Goths  on  the  Danube. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Valerianus  against  the  Persians  ;  defeated 
at  Edessa,  he  was  captured,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  carried  about 
MB  the  slave  of  £ing  Artaxaratts.    Has  vaign  and  that  of  his  wotk^ 
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300-268.    GaUientiB, 

was  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  nnmber  of  pretend- 
en  to  the  throne,  and  by  the  invaaions  of  the  barbarians,  particuhurljT 
of  the  Groths,  who  came  in  ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  Confusion 
throughout  the  empire  ;  the  so-called  "  time  of  the  thirty  tyrante." 
Two  pretenders  only  maintained  themselves  for  any  length  of  time^ 
Ttotriotui  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  Odenathus  (of  Palmyra)  in  Syria. 
The  latter  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  Persia,  and  was  recognized  by 
GaUienus  as  co-regent  for  the  East.  After  the  murder  of  Odenathu§ 
(267)  his  consort,  Zenobia,  ruled  in  Palmyra.  Gallienus  laid  siege 
to  l^tediolanum,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  pretender  AureoluSf 
and  was  there  murdered  by  contrivance  of  the  latter.  Aureolus  was 
put  to  death  by 

268-270.    Claudius  n., 

whom  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne.  He  defeated  the  Alft- 
manni  and  the  Groths,  and  was  succeeded  by 

270-275.    Aurelianus. 

He  concluded  peace  with  the  Groths  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
province  of  Dacia.  The  Danube  was  henceforward  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  colonists  were  transported 
to  Mcesia,  a  part  of  which  was  now  called  Dacia  (Aureliana).  Aure- 
lian  repulsed  the  Alamanni  and  Marcamanni,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  Italy  (victory  on  the  Metaurus),  and  began  the  erection  of  a  new 
wall  around  Rome,  which  includea  the  enlarged  imperial  city  (271| 
completed  in  276).  He  defeated  Zenobia  in  two  battles,  at  Antiochia 
and  at  Edessa,  subdued  Syria,  besieged  and  destroyed  Palmyra,  cap- 
tured Zenobia,  and  reconquered  Egypt  (273).  Having  thus  subdued 
the  East,  he  turned  against  Tetricus  in  Graul,  whom  he  defeated 
and  captured  at  Chalons  (274).  Aurelian,  rightly  called  ''  Restorer 
of  the  universal  Empire"  (Restitutor  Orbis),  was  murdered  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians.  At  the  request  of  the  army  the 
senate  elected  the  senator 

275.    Tacitus 

imperator.  He  defeated  the  Alani,  who  had  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  but  died  after  three  months.  His  brother  FlorianuSf 
who  attempted  to  secure  the  succession,  was  defeated  by 

276-282.    Probus, 

who  drove  back  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Alamanni  and  Van* 
dais,  entered  Germany,  and  strengthened  the  wall  between  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  (p.  152).  He  enroUed  a  large  number  of  Germans  as 
mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army,  and  employed  the  soldiers  in  drain- 
ing swamps  and  building  canals  and  roads,  for  which  reason  he  waa 
murdered  by  them.    The  prtefectus  prsetorio, 

282-283.    Cams, 

succeeded.  He  appointed  his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerianut 
Gmars,  and  afterwards  Augusti,  conquered  the  Sarmatians^  and  ^»e»» 
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ifhed  (itmck  bj  ligfataing  ?)  on  aa  ezpeditioii  against  the  Penianfl, 
after  having  captured  Cteiuphon. 
2M.    Ifiimarianua, 

who  had  accompanied  his  Either  to  the  East,  was  mnrdered  bj 

his  father-in-Uw. 
281.    Carinna, 

who  had  remained  in  the  West,  f oagfat  at  first  with  soccess 

against 

284-305.    DlooletiamiB» 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  bj  the  soldiers.  Carinns 
was  ultimately  murdered  by  nis  own  troops.  Diocletian,  who 
created  an  oriental  court  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and  thence 
ruled  the  Eiut,  entrusted  the  administration  of  a^airs  in  the 

28S.  West  to  the  brave  Maximlanna,  as  his  co-regerU  or  Augustus^ 
who  took  up  his  residence  for  the  most  part  in  Mediolanum 
(MiUn). 

202,  Diocletian  appointed  two  more  Ccesars:  1.  Conatantitui 
Chlorua,  who  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife  Helena  and  marry 
the  step-daughter  of  Ma.Ttfniann»^  received  the  government  of 
GatUj  BrUairij  and  Spaing  and  dwelt  common^  in  Augusta 
Trevirarum  (Trier),  while  Maadmianua  was  appointed  to  the 

government  of  /to/y  and  Africa.    2.  Galeriiuiy  who  became 
iocletian's  son-in-law,  and  received  the  government  of  lUgri" 
cum,  including  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

298.  Diooletian  subdued  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  Conatantitui  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  in  Britain.    Gkderitui  {ought  aeainst  the 

Persians,  unsuccessfully  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  (297^  he 

gained  an  important  victory,  and  extended  the  frontiers  to  the  Tigris 

again.    BSaadmianua  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Africa.    Con- 

•tantiua  defeated  the  Alamannu 

803.    General  peraecution  of  the  Chriatiana, 

which  Constantius  discouraged  in  his  province. 

805.    Diooletian  abdicated  and  retired  to  SaUma  in  Dalmatia,  after 
he  had  obliged  Maximlanna  also  to  resign  his  dignity. 
Constantitia  and  Qaleriua  were  raised  to  Augusti.    At  the  desire 

of  Galerius,  the  claims  of  ConstarUinuSp  son  of  Constantius,  and  of 

MaxerUiuSf  son  of  Maiimianus,  being  passed  over, 

Bevema  and  Maximintia  were  appointed  Ceesars,  the  first  receiv- 
ing Italy  and  Africa,  the  second  Syrta  and  Egypt. 

906.  After  the  death  of  Conatantina  in  Britam,  his  son  (by  Helena), 
Constantine,  assumed  the  administration  of  his  father's  prov- 
inces, Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Cssar.  He 
fought  successfully  with  the  Franks  and  BructerL  Meanwhile 
the  prsBtorians  at  Rome  chose  Mazentina  imperator,  where- 
upon his  father,  Maximlanna,  reassnmed  the  dignity  he  had 
imwillingly  resigned.  The  empire  had  thus  six  rulers,  three 
Augusti  and  three  Ciesars. 

807.  The  Ceesar  Bevema,  having  been  created  Augustus  by  Gale- 
rius, went  to  Italy  to  attack  MaxenHus,  but  was  deserted  by 

his  soldiers  and  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,    Galerius  appointed  Lioin- 
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ins  co-regent  and  Anmstas  in  his  stead,  and  Constantine  therefore 

assmned  the  same  titles  so  that  there  were  now  six  Auffusti  in  the 

empire. 

310.  In  the  struggle  that  followed,  the  aged  Mazimianus  was  cap- 
tured in  Massilia  and  put  to  death  by  command  of  Constantine. 
GaleriuB  died  of  disease  (311). 

War  between  Maxentius  and  Constantine,  The  latter  issued  edicts 
in  favor  of  the  Christians.     MazentiuB  was  defeated  at  Turin 

312.  and  at  Saxa  rubrOf  four  miles  from  Rome,  by  Constantine 
(^Hoc  signo  vinces  /),  and  perished  by  drowning  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Tiber. 

Constantine  became  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  but  re- 
mained up  to  his  death  a  catechumen. 

313.  Alliance  between  Constantine  and  Licinias,  who  married 
Constantine's  sister.  Constantine  took  the  field  against  the 
Franks,  Licinius  aeainst  Maximinus,  who  was  defeated,  and 
killed  himself  in  larsus  ;  so  that  now 

313-323.  Constantine  and  Licinius  were  the  only  rulers  in  the 
empire,  the  former  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the  East.  In  314^ 
however,  they  were  embroiled  in  conflict.  Licinius,  defeated 
in  two  encounters,  was  obliged  to  cede  lUyricum^  Macedonia^ 
and  Achaia  to  Constantine. 

323.  Second  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius.  The  latter,  de- 
feated at  Adrianople  and  Chalcedon,  surrendered  in  NicomediOf 
and  was  executed  (324)  by  Constautine*s  command. 

323-337-     Constantine  (the  Great)  sole  ruler. 

Christianity  recognized  by  the  State  and  favored  at  the 

expense  of  paganism. 
325.    First  general  (cecumenic)  Council  of  the  Church  at  Nicasa, 

in  Bithynia.  Arianism,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  Arius  ("'Aptiot), 
formerly  a  presbyter  in  Alexandria,  according  to  which  Christ  was 
not  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  like  nature  only  (6fjLoioi<nos),  with  God 
the  Father,  was  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
according  to  which  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature  (dfioo^un,  consub^ 
stantialis)  with  God  the  Father,  was  declared  a  dogma  of  the  Church 
by  the  Symholum  Niccenum. 
330.    Constantine  selected  Byzantium  (Nova  Roma,  Constantino- 

polis)  for  the  capital.  The  empire  was  redistricted.  The 
four  great  prefectures,  Oriens,  lllyricum  orietUale,  Italia,  Gallia,  were 
divided  into  13  dioceses,  these  into  116  provinces.^  New  hierarchy 
of  officials,  7  superior  court  offices.  Council  of  state  (consistorium prin^ 
cipis).     New  arrangement  of  the  taxes. 

Cruelty  of  Constantine  in  his  family.  His  eldest  son,  Crispus,  and 
one  of  his  nephews  executed  through  the  plots  of  his  wife,  Fausta^  who 
was  herself  put  to  death. 

Constantine,  before  his  death,  divided  the  administration  of  the 
empire  among  his  three  sons  as  Augusti,  and  two  nephews  as  Ccesars, 
After  his  death,  in  Bithynia,  the  twu  Caesars  were  put  to  death  by 
Constantius,  The  three  sons  of  Constantine  redivided  the  empire  s4 
Constantinople. 

i  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiquus,  Tab.  XH. 
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337-340.    Constantinas  n.  received  the  West  (the  prefec- 
tures of  Italia,  (rallia,  and  a  part  of  Africa), 

887-361*     Constantius  received  the  East,  the  prefecture 
Oriens. 

337-350.     Constana  received  the  prefectures  of  lUyricum 
orierUale  and  a  part  of  Africa, 

Constantius  carried  on  a  long  and  indecisive  war  with  the  Persians. 
Congtantimu  IL  attacked  his  brother  Constans,  and  fell  at  Aquiieia.  In 
860  Conttans  also  died,  so  that  Constantius^  after  the  conquest  of  the 
usurper  Magnentius  (353),  again  united  the  whole  empire.  Julianus^ 
a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  who  was  ap^inted  Cssar,  fought  success- 
follv  with  the  Alamanni  and  Rjpuanan  Franks,  and  assigned  the 
Sahan  Franks  lands  in  northern  GlauL  Constantius  died  on  an  expe- 
dition against 

361-303.    JulianuB, 

who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  legions.  He  is 
known  as  the  apostate  (cmostata),  because  he  was  an  adherent  of  the 
heathen  philosophy  and  aoandoned  Christianity,  hoping  to  bring  about 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  heathen  cult,  which  he  wished  restored  in  a 
purified  form.  Julianus  defeated  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks,  re- 
stored the  fortresses  which  had  been  erected  against  them  along  the 
frontier,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  Ctesiphon,  but  died  of  a  wound 
on  his  return.    The  soldiers  raised  the  Christian 

363--364.    Jovianus, 

to  the  throne.  He  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  to 
the  Persians.  Chriatianlty  reinstated  in  the  privileges  which  Con- 
stantine  had  granted.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Jovianus  the  legions 
raised 

364-375.    Valentixiianiia  I. 

to  the  throne.    He  appointed  as  oo-regent  first  his  brother^ 

364-378.    Valens, 

an  Arian,  who  governed  the  East  from  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards,  for  Uie  West,  his  son, 

367-383.    Qratianus, 

who,  upon  his  father's  death,  acknowledged  as  co-regent  for 
the  admiuistration  of  the  West  his  four-year-old  half-brother, 

375-392.    Valentinian  H., 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  soldiers. 

875«    Begrinningr  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  (p.  170). 

378.    After  the  death  of  Valens  at  AdrianopU  in  battle  against  the 
West  Goths,  Gratianus  created  the  heathen 
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379-^5.    Theodosius 

co-reeent,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  administration  of  the 
East.  Theodosius  became  a  Christian  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
illness,  fought  successfully  ac^ainst  the  West  Groths,  but  was  obliged 
to  accept  them  as  aUiu  {Jaderati)  in  their  abodes  in  Mcesia  and 
Thrace.  GrcUianus  fell  in  battle  against  the  imperator  proclaimed 
by  the  legions  in  Britain, 

383-388.    aemens  Mazimus, 

whom  Theodosius  recognized  as  co-resent  under  the  condition 
that  he  should  leave  Italy  in  the  hands  of  tne  young  VcUentinian  IL 
In  387  Maximus  drove  Valentmian  from  Italy.  He  fled  to  Theodo- 
sius, who,  returning  with  him,  captured  Clemens  Maximus  at  Aqui* 
leia,  and  executed  him. 

390.  Insurrection  in  Thessalonica,  cruelly  punished  by  Theodosioe 

(7000  executions).    On  this  account  bishop  Ambroeius  of 
Milan,  eight  months  later,  excluded  the  emperor  from  Christian  com- 
munion, until  he  had  done  penance. 
392.      After  the  murder  oi  Valentinian  II.  by  ArbogasteSf  and  after 

the  new  imperator,  Eugeniua,  whom  Arbogastes  set  up,  had 

391.  fallen  at  Aquileia  in  battle  with  Theodosius,  and  Arbogaste$ 
had  put  himself  to  death,  the  whole  empire  was,  for  the  last 
time,  reunited  under 

394-395.    Theodosius. 

After  his  death  the  division  of  administration  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  section,  which  had  existed  for  a  hundred  years,  became 
a  permanent  diviaion  of  the  empire. 

395-1453.  Arcadius  received  the  Eetstem  empire,  also 
called  the  Byzantine  or  Qreoian  empire.  Imperial 
vicar,  Hufinus,  Capital  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
The 

395-476.  Western  empire,  capital  RomSy  Ravenna  im- 
perial residence  after  402,  under 

395-423.    Honorius. 

Guardian  and  chancellor,  the  Vandal  Stilicho,  murdered  in  408 
by  command  of  Honorius  to  whom  he  had  been  defamed.  After 
the  death  of  Honorius  the  usurper 

424.  Joannes  reigned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  finally  oyer> 
thrown  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  the  six- 
year-old 

425-465.    Valentinian  in. 

made  imperator,  the  p^ovemment  being  conducted  at  first  by 
his  mother  Plactda,  sister  of  Honorius,  in  his  name.  Valen- 
tinian was  murdered  by 

465.    Petronins  Meuumus, 

who  married  Eudoxia,  widow  of  Valentinian,  but  was  killed 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Vandala  (5. 173V 

n 
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455^ 


The  throne  wb0  nsnrped-by 

6.     Avitus 

who  was  soon  deposed  by  Reoimir,  a  military  leader  of  the 
German  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army.  Recimir  placed  upon 
the  throne 

467-46L    Majorianus. 

whom  he  afterwards  deposed  in  faTor  of 

461-465.    Libius  Severua, 

after  whose  deposition  (?) 
465-467.    Recimir  conducted  the  government  without  the  pretence 
of  an  imperial  figure-head  until  467  when  he  placed 

467-472.    Anthexnius 

upon  the  throne,  who  was  succeeded  by 

472.  Olybriua 

Recimir  and  his  sovereign  dying  this  year,  the  Eastern  court 
interposed  and  placed 

473.  Glyoerius 

on  the  throne  of  the  West,  who  was  succeeded  by 

473-475.    Julius  Nepos, 

also  by  appointment  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  In  475 
Orettts^  a  leiBder  among  the  mercenaries,  placed  his  son 

475-476.    Romulus  Augustulus 

upon  the  throne,  who,  combining  in  his  name  that  of  Rome's 
first  king  and  first  emperor,  became  the  last  of  the  imperial 
line  in  the  West,  being  deposed  by 

476*     Odovaker    {Odoacer)^ 

military  leader  of  the  Hendi  and  Rugii^  who  made  himself 
ruler  (not  ting)  of  Italy,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Eastern 
emperor  Zeno  as  patricku  of  Rome  and  prefect  of  Italy 

(p.  173). 

$  4.    TEUTONS.    Aryan, 

Geogrmphy:  The  Teutonic  race  has  occupied  three  regions  in 
Europe. 

I.  Germany  comprises  Central  Europe,  the  slope  from  the  Alps 
N.  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  roughly  bounded  as  follows  :  N.  German 
Ocean,  Baltic  ;  E.  a  va^ue  line  indicated  by  the  Vistukif  and  the  Car- 
pathian Mts,:  S.  the  Aim;  W.  the  Rhine,  This  region  falls  into  three 
physical  divisions  :  1.  The  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  divided 
mto  the  Swiss  Alps  on  the  W.  and  the  T^rrolese  Alps  on  the  £.,  whose 
deep  vallevs  fostered  the  rise  of  small  udependent  communities  (p. 
245  ).  Aiont  Blanc  (14,748  ft.),  MonU  Rosa,  Jungfrauy  etc..  Lake 
Qeneva,  Lake  Constance,  Lake  of  Lvceme  (  Vienoalds(dtte»ee)t  etc  2. 
A  broad  upland  extending  two  thirds  of  the  way  from  the  AlpNi  to  the 
j»%  and  embracing  the  present  WUrtmibergt  Atoaria,  Bohemia,  &»- 
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cn^f  Saxon  duchies^  Hesse,  etc.  3.  A  low  plain  reaching  to  the  tea, 
and  indading  the  present  Holland,  Hanover,  Prussia,  etc.  Modem 
Germany  comprises  2  and  3.  The  peninsula  of  Denmark  has  belonged, 
in  historic  times,  politically  to  Scandinavia  and  Germany. 

llirough  the  middle  of  Germany  a  range  of  low  momitains  extends 
from  S.£.  to  N.W.  from  the  Jura  in  France  to  the  Carpathians  in 
Hungary.  This  range,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Hercynva  silva,  in- 
cludes the  Jura,  Vosges,  Schioarzioald  (Black  Forest)  Taunus,  Thikringer 
Wold,  Erz  Gebirge,  Riesen  Gebirge,  Sudetes,  and  forms  an  arc  whose 
convex  side  is  turned  toward  the  W.  and  N.  The  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube S.  of  this  range,  and  the  depression  on  its  northern  base  extend- 
ing from  the  Lahn  to  the  middle  Elbe  (the  old  conmaercial  route  be- 
tween Frankfort  o.  M.  and  Leipsic),  are  the  two  natural  roads  which 
give  the  East  access  to  western  Europe.  Other  mountain  g^ups  : 
Bohemian  Forest,  forming  the  S.E.  bolder  of  Bohemia,  Harz,  N.  of 
the  Frankfort  road.  Bivers  :  S.  the  Danube,  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  N.  the  Rhine,  with  its  branches  Neckar,  Main,  etc.,  Ems^ 
Weser,  Elbe,  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  Oder,  Vistula  flowing 
into  the  Baltic. 

The  Roman  provinces  Ratio,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  occu- 
pied the  Alps  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Germania 
superior  and  inferior  were  Gallic  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lpper  and  Lower  Rhine.  To  Germany  proper,  which  was  never  a 
province  of  the  empire,  the  Romans  applied  the  name,  Germania 
magna. 

II.  Bcandinavia,  the  great  peninsula  jutting  W.  and  S.  from  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  falls  into  two  divisions  :  1.  A  rugged,  moun- 
tainous region  on  the  W.,  with  deeply  indented  coasts  (Norway). 
2.  On  the  E.  a  less  mountainous  region  with  numerous  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (Sweden).  The 
southern  part  of  Scandinavia  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  Scandia,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  island. 

III.  The  BritiBh  Isles.     See  pp.  36  and  176. 

Ethnology :  I.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the  Aryans,  the  Teutonic  migration  followed  the  Celtic  and  preceded 
that  of  the  Slavs.  The  Teutons,  or  Germans,  appear  to  have  taken 
the  northern  route  and  to  have  first  settled  alongthe  coast,  on  the 
plain,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  plateau.  The  valley  of  the 
Danube  and  Bohemia  were  early  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it 
was  only  gradually  that  these  were  dbpossessed  by  the  invading  Grei^ 
mans.  Whether  the  Teutons  entered  Germany  in  two  bands,  is  not 
clear  ;  certain  it  is  that  from  a  very  early  time  a  radical  difference 
has  existed  in  language  and  customs  among  the  Germans,  whereby 
they  are  divided  into  High  Germans,  inhabiting  the  inland  plateau, 
and  Low  Germans,  dwelling  on  the  coast. 

The  Romans  divided  the  Germans  (Germaniy  either  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Sueui  and  the  non-Suevi  (Cresar),  or  into  three  branches 
which  were  named  after  the  sons  of  "  Mannus,  the  son  of  the  earth-bom 
god  Tuisco,"  htctvones,  Ingoewmes,  Herminones.    The  former  division 

^  The  oriirin  of  this  name  is  doubtfol.  See  the  disputed  p«siii;|B^  \n.*IiRAteQii» 
Gtrmama,  9. 
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is  thought  to  oorrespond  to  that  of  High  (Suevi)  and  Low  Germajis  ; 
the  latter  answers  territorially  to  the  fusions  of  tribes  which  later 
formed  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Thuringians,  Of  the  separate  tribes 
may  be  mentioned:  I.  Non-8uevl:  Istsvones,  UbiU  Usipii,  Tencterii, 
Sugamibrij  Marsi,  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Rhine  where  we  find  later 
the  Alamanni  and  Ripuanan  Franks;  IngnvoneSy  Batatfians,  Fri" 
dans,  Saxons,  Chauci,  Cimbri,  along  the  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  II.  Bnevi,  Chatti,  in  Hessen,  Cherusci  on 
t&  Upper  Weser,  Hermunduri  in  Thuringia,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Danube  (these  three  were  included  under  the  Herminones),  Marc- 
omanni  in  Bohemia  (see  below),  Quadi  on  the  Danube,  Semnones,  the 
centre  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  loose  political  organization 
of  the  Suevi,  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  Langobardi,  Rugii  in  the 
northeast  toward  the  W&taHaL,  Burgvmdiones  on  the  Oder,  Gvttones 
(later  Goths)  extending  beyond  the  Vistula,  Vandali,  Alani  (?). 

In  Denmark  dwelt  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  until  the  fifth 
century  A.  d.,  when  a  large  part  of  these  tribes  migrated  to  England^ 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  Danes  from  the  islands  on  the  E. 

II.  Boandinavla  was  occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  (Sitones),  from 
the  N.,  and  by  invading  Germans  from  the  S.  at  an  unknown  time  : 
OautcB  (Goths),  Sueones  (Swedes)  in  Sweden  ;  Northmen  in  Norway. 

III.  Britiah  lalaa.    See  pp.  36  and  176. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  Teutonic  race  was  a  pantheistic 
nature  worship.  I.  Germans :  Beyond  the  unsatisfactory  passages 
in  Cesar  (Bell.  Gall,  VI.  21)  and  Tacitus  (Germania  9, 10,  etc.),  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Germans  before  the 
introduction  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  Christianity  is  derived 
by  inference  frpm  later  sources,  or  from  the  younger  but  much  fuller 
mythology  of  Scandinavia.  Among  the  great  gods  (Ases^  of  the 
Germans  were :  "Woden  (Odin  in  the  north),  the  **  all-tather " ; 
Donar  (Thor),  his  son,  at  once  the  storm-eod,  and  the  god  of  agri- 
culture ;  Zio  or  Thin  (Tyr)  also  a  son  of  Woden,  god  of  war  ;  Fro 
(Freyr),  god  of  love ;  Paltar  (Baldur),  god  of  justice  ;  Nerthua 
or  Hertha  (Frau  Bertha),  the  earth  ;  I^auwa  (Freya),  sister  of 
Pro  ;  Friga  (Fria),  wife  of  Woden  ;  Helia  (Hel)  goddess  of  the 
lower  regions.  Below  the  Ases  were  the  Giants,  the  Names  or  fates, 
the  Walkyres  or  messengers  of  the  gods.  In  the  realm  of  lower 
mythology  the  German  imagination  was  remarkably  fertile.  Fairies, 
avoids,  elves,  nixes^  abounded,  and  still  live  in  childrens'  tales,  and  the 
many  popular  fancies  which  the  modem  study  of  folk  lore  has  revealed. 

The  Germans  had  no  corporation  of  priests  like  that  of  the  Druids, 
though  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  certain  divinities  stood  in  high 
honor.  Their  worship  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  formal  invocations, 
and  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  prisoners  being  often  inmiolated  to 
ihe  gods.  Woods  and  trees  were  held  in  special  reverence  and  often 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  worship  beneath  their  branches.  Cer- 
tain days  were  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  (Thiu'sdag),  Wednesday  (Woden'sdag),  Thursday  (Thor's- 
iag,  Donnerstag),  Triday  (Freya'sdag).    Some  of  the  customs  of 
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these  Tecorring  festivities  were  afterwards  impressed  into  the  service 
of  Christianity.  Such  was  the  decoration  of  trees  with  flower- 
wreaths  and  candles,  now  a  part  of  Christmas  rites,^  and  such  the 
colored  eggs  in  a  "  hare's  nest,"  now  an  Easter  custom,  but  originally 
an  offering  to  some  heathen  divinity.  Divinations  by  flight  of  birds^ 
neiehing  of  horses,  throwing  sticks,  etc. 

II.  Boandinavia  :  The  faith  of  the  northern  Teutons  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  heathen  religions,  and  one  of  the  last  in 
Europe  to  yield  to  Christianity.  After  being  long  transmitted  by 
hearsay  the  northern  mythology  was  first  committed  to  writing  in 
the  poem  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  the  twelfth,  or  as  some  scholars  hold, 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  poem  is  supplemented  by  the  com- 
mentary known  as  the  Younger  Edda,  written  by  Snorri  Sturluaon 
(1178-1241). 

In  the  beginning  existed  the  All-Father.  In  chaos  {Ginunaagap) 
he  created  two  worlds,  Nijlheim,  the  ice-world,  in  the  north,  and 
Muspelheim,  the  fire-world,  where  sat  Surt  with  the  flaming  swonL 
in  the  south.  Midwav  of  the  two  their  opposing  influences  produced 
the  giant  Ymer,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  evil  race  of  frost- 
giants  {Hrymthurses).  Ymer  was  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cow  Aud» 
humbm,  who  licked  Uie  ice-blocks  and  set  free  the  god  Bure,  to  whom 
a  giant's  daughter  bore  three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve.  These  three 
slew  Ymer,  in  the  deluge  of  whose  blood  perished  all  the  frost-giants, 
save  two,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  a  new  race  of  frost-giants.  Of 
the  body  of  Ymer  the  gods  formed  the  universe,  the  earth,  the  sky  and 
the  stars.  Dwarfs  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  After- 
wards the  first  man  and  woman  were  created  from  two  trees. 

The  universe  thus  formed  comprised  nine  worlds.  Of  these  the 
highest  was  MuspeUieini,  in  whose  highest  part  was  Gimle,  the  abode 
of  the  blest.  Below  Muspelheim  was  Asaheim,  or  Godheim,  where 
dwelt  the  great  gods  (Asa)  in  their  capital,  Asgard,  with  its  lofty 
halls,  the  direst  of  which  was  Valhalf  the  hall  of  Odin.  Below 
Godheim  was  Marmaheim,  or  Midgard,  the  earth,  a  disk  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean  and  held  together  by  the  Midgardserpeni 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  its  tail  between  its  jaws. 
Across  the  ocean  was  Jotttnheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  whose  one 
purpose  was  the  annoyance  of  mankind,  on  which  account  they  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  man's  defenders,  the  eods  of  Grodheim.  Be- 
low the  earth  was  Helheimy  the  world  of  the  dead,  and,  lowest  of  all, 
Niflheim,  with  the  fountain  Hvergelmer,  Bifroust,  the  bridge  between 
Godheim  and  Mannaheim,  GJaUar-bridge  between  Helheim,  Jotun- 
heim  and  the  worlds  above. 

These  worlds  were,  in  the  fancy  of  the  north,  surrounded  and 
united  by  a  mighty  ash-tree,  YggdrasU,  with  three  roots  reachiiig  to 
Godheinif  Jotunheim,  and  NUiheim, 

The  great  gods  were  Odin  and  his  sons  :  Thor,  Vali,  HaimdaU^ 
Vidar,  Baldur,  Braga,  Tyr,  Hodur,  besides  Alter,  Forsete,  and  NjUrd^ 

1  In  Germany  the  tree  is  simply  decor^Ced^  the  presents  to  be  exchanged  are 
piled  around  the  support  of  the  tree  or  placed  on  an  adjacent  table.  The  ex- 
ehan^  of  Kifts  was  not  a  part  of  the  old  German  custom,  but  is  perhaps  a  sar- 
fivai  of  a  practice  observed  by  the  fiomans  during  the  iSa(unMXia  ^^«  ^V 
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JVeyr,  sea  ffods,  and  Loke,  Of  the  eoddesses  the  chief  were  Friggn^ 
wife  of  Odin,  Fret/fay  goddess  of  love,  Saga,  goddess  of  history. 
Above  all  the  eods  were  the  Names,  or  fates.  Below  the  gods  were 
elves,  trolls,  witches,  etc.  Exploits  of  the  gods.  Especially  famous 
were  the  dealings  of  Thor  with  the  giants.  After  the  creation  fol- 
lowed a  golden  age  when  all  was  weU  in  Godheim,  but  after  a  time 
eril  crept  in  personified  as  Loke.  Death  of  Bcddur,  killed  through 
the  contrivance  of  Loke  by  his  brother  Hddur  with  a  sprig  of  mistle- 
toe, Friffga  having  bound  all  other  created  things  not  to  hurt  Baldur. 
LM*s  duldren  were  the  Fenris-wolf,  chained  until  the  coming  of 
Ragnarokf  the  Midgardserpent,  and  Hel,  Binding  of  Loke.  Finally 
oomes  the  end  of  the  world,  Ragnarok,  the  TwUight  of  the  Gods. 
Battle  of  the  Asa-gods  with  the  Midgard-serpent,  Loke,  and  the 
Fenris-wolf,  who  have  broken  their  chains.  The  good  and  the  bad 
alike  perish  in  the  combat.  Swrt  consumes  Yggdnuil  and  the  whole 
world  in  flames.  Vidar,  Vale,  Hodur,  Baldur,  and  the  sons  of  Thor 
mrvive.    A  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  are  created. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Northmen,  all  good  men  and  all  who 
died  in  battle  crossed  over  the  bridge  Bifroust  (the  rainbow)  to 
Yalhal,  where  they  spent  their  days  feasting  and  fighting,  until 
Ragnarok  when  they  passed  to  Gimle.  Cowarcu  and  evu-doers  were 
ponished  in  Hdheim,  and  after  Ragnarok  in  Naostrand.^ 

Civillxation  :  It  is  probable  theit  the  Germans  had  not  completed 
the  transition  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  people,  when  they 
arrived  in  central  Europe.  They  were  certainly  m  a  low  stage  of 
civilization  when  they  became  known  to  the  Romans,  a  stage  not  un- 
like that  reached  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
Iroquois.  Cities  ¥rere  unknown  to  them  ;  they  seem  to  have  settled 
for  the .  most  part  each  individual  apart,  each  tribe  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  strip  of  mark-land.'  Orders  :  1.  Nobles,  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  ^fods,  but  were  entitled  to  no  political 
privileges  because  of  their  nobihty.  2.  Freemen,  that  is,  land-owners, 
men  bom  to  arms,  the  work  upon  whose  land  was  done  by  their 
bondmen;  out  of  this  class  developed  later  the  lower  nobility.  3. 
Preedmen  (lid,  lassen),  or  half-freemen,  renters  bound  to  military 
service,  but  excludea  from  the  ownership  of  land,  from  the  popula^ 
assembly,  and  from  the  courts.  4.  Servants  or  bondmen,  m  part 
ter/i  bound  to  the  soil  (gUbcB  adscrijpti),  in  part  actual  slaves.  The 
latter  two  classes  formed  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Custom  of  oomradeahip  (gasindi  leudes),  out  of  which  the  feudal 
system  developed  after  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  provinces  and 
the  division  of  land  among  the  faithful  {fideles),  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  refigion.  Feudal  superior  (suzerain).  Vas- 
■en,  vassals,  or  men ;  fief  (feudum  or  benejicium^,  held  on  tenure  of 
■ervioe,  distinct  from  allodium,  property  in  fee  simple. 

^  The  relation  of  these  myths  to  Christiaoitv,  the  extent  to  which  ther  have 
been  iofluenced  by  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  is  a  subject  of  active  in- 
auiry,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  l)e  said  to  be  definitely  determined.  See  Butxe, 
EntMtehung  dtr  Ndrdischin  Gdtter. 

S  Whoever  desires  to  become  involved  in  that  roost  hopeless  of  all  historical 
wuestionn,  the  social  and  political  organization  of  the  ancient  Germans,  is  r» 
mmd  to  WkitKf  Fer/auungtgttckiehUx  wUact  references  will  be  found. 
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History :  I.  The  date  of  the  first  arrival  of  Teutons  in  Europe  ii 
wholly  unknown.  Pytheca  of  Massalia,  who  visited  the  amber  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  about  350  b.  c,  met  with  German  tribes.  From  that 
time  on  only  the  bare  introduction  of  the  word  Germani  in  the  Roman 
annals  for  225  B.  c.  hints  at  any  knowledge  of  the  Teutons  until  the 
elose  of  the  second  century  b.  c,  when  the  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and 
TeuUmes  left  their  homes  at  the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula  (driven 
from  them  by  a  flood?)  and,  after  humiliating  the  Roman  arms  in 
Gaul,  found  their  death  on  the  fields  of  Aqute  Sextise  and  Vercelbs 
(102,  101,  B.  c,  p.  127).  The  terrors  of  the  invasion  died  away, 
but  the  Romans  did  not  come  again  into  contact  with  the  Gt^rmans 
nntU  Csesar's  invasion  of  Gaul  brought  on  a  contest  with  the  Suevian 
prince  Arumstus  which  ended  in  the  latter's  defeat  (58  b.  c).  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Germans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  C»sar's  two 
expeditions  across  the  Rhine  (58,  55,  p.  139). 

Under  Augustus,  systematic  attempt  to  subjugate  Germania  magna. 
Conquest  of  RaUia  and  Noricum  by  Drusus  (15),  of  Pannonia  and 
Vindelicia.  Expeditions  of  Drusus  from  the  Riiine  :  1.  With  the 
fleet  on  the  Ems  (12)  ;  2.  Against  the  Cherusci  on  the  IVeser,  foun- 
dation of  the  citaael  Aliso  (11)  ;  3.  Along  the  Alain  to  the  IVerra 
and  Elbe  (9).  Legend  of  the  **  white  woman.*'  Death  of  Drusus. 
His  successor  Tiberius,  reduced  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe  to  submission  and  be^an  the  active  construction  of  fortresses 
and  colonies.  The  folly  of  l^berius'  successor.  Varus,  alienated  the 
(jermans  and  led  to  revolt.  Under  AmiiniuSf  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
Cherusci,  three  Roman  legions  were  annihilated  in  the  three  days' 
battle  in  the  Teutohurg  Forest  *  (9  A.  d.  ?).  Augustus  gave  up  the 
hope  of  subju^atmg  the  Germans,  and  later  emperors  did  not  revive  it. 
Expeditions  of  Germanicus  in  revenge  for  the  Teutoburg  massacre,  14, 
15,  16.  Thenceforward  the  Romans  were  contented  with  maintain- 
ing their  borders  against  the  free  tribes,  and  with  colonizing  the 
land  south  of  the  Main  and  the  Danube.  Line  of  fortifications  from 
Aschaffenburg,  on  the  Main,  to  Regenshurg,  on  the  Danube  (P/ahl' 
araben,  Teufelsmauer\  Along  this  line  Roman  soldiers  were  settled  on 
land  for  the  rent  oi  which  they  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  henoe 
agri  decumates.  Foundation  of  colonies  :  Curia  Rcetorum  (Chur)  in 
Rpetia  ;  Juvenum  (Salsburg)  in  Noricum  ;  Vindobonum  (Vienna^  in 
Pannonia ;  Augusta  Vinddicorum  (Augsburg),  Castra  regina  (R^ 
gensburg)  in  Vindelicia.  Active  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Ger- 
many, (xermans  served  both  as  privates  and  as  officers  in  the  Roman 
army  (so  Arminius),    Traffic  in  amber. 

Of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  free  Germans  we  are  but  scantily 
informed.  In  the  first  century  B.  c.  a  poHion  of  the  Hermunduri,  the 
Marcomanni,  had  invaded  Bohemia^  driven  out  the  Celtic  Boii  (wh<^ 
took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where  they  were  gradually  exterminated  bf 
the  Roman  arms)  and  establLslied  a  state  which,  under  Marbot^ 
{Maroboduus),  grew  to  formidable  proportions.  Intended  expedi- 
tion of  Tiberius  against  Marhod  fmstrated  by  the  Pannonian  revolt 
(8).  Feuds  between  the  German  tribes  fostered  by  the  Remans. 
Amumm  expelled  Marbod  from  his  kingdom,  but  was  himself  mur» 

1  The  locality  has  not  been  satisfactorily  mids  otaju 
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dered  under  suspicion  of  aiming  at  supreme  power.  The  Cherusci, 
Uermtmduri  and  Bructeri  were  nearly  exterminated  in  internecine 
strife.  Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under  Civilis  (p.  151).  War  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Maroomanni  (p.  154). 

In  process  of  time  a  change  came  over  the  political  organization  of 
the  Germans.  The  multitude  of  small  tribes  disappeared  and  we 
find  in  their  stead  a  smaller  number  of  more  extensive  tribes.  At  the 
same  time  the  Slavs  befi[an  to  press  upon  the  eastern  Germans  and 
urge  them  westward.  The  Grermans  increased  in  power  and  popular 
tion«  and  became  better  and  better  trained  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
political  intrigue  as  they  came  more  and  more  into  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Rome.  The  provincial  armies  were  largely  German  ;  Ger- 
man ofiBoers  rose  to  high  distinction  and  g^reat  mfluence  in  Rome. 
So  Rome  grew  weaker  and  her  foes  stronger  until  at  last  the  im- 
pulse of  the  invading  Huns  in  the  east  set  aU  the  tribes  in  motion. 

II.  Boandinavla:  Northern  annalists  present  an  historical  Odin^ 
probably  no  less  mythical  than  Odin  the  god.  According  to  these 
tales  (which,  like  some  other  mythical  history,  may  have  ^;reater  his- 
torical value  than  the  present  credits  them  wiUi),  0dm  was  the 
leader  of  the  Asas  who  dwelt  in  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  Attracted  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Mithridates,  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Pompeius.  He  conducted  the  Asas 
westward  to  Scandinavia  where  he  subdued  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  gave  these  countries  to  his  sons  ;  Denmark  to  SkjMj 
Sweden  to  ingave^  Norway  to  Seeming,  Odin  ended  his  days  in 
Sweden. 

The  history  of  Scandinavia  as  far  as  ascertained  belongs  to  the 
next  period,  and  will  be  found  on  ^age  207. 

III.  Britisli  lalea.  For  the  mstory  of  the  Teutonic  invasion  of 
England  see  p.  176. 

§  5.    SLAYS  AND  LITHUANIANS.    Aryan. 

These  closely  related  peoples  belong  to  the  northern  branch  of  the 
European  Aryans,  and  their  westward  migration  followed  that  of  the 
Teutons. 

The  Slavs  were  known  to  the  late  Roman  geographers  imder  the 
name  Venedce  (hence  Wends)  as  inhabiting  Uie  region  beyond  the 
Vistula,  which  bore  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  nomadic 
Sarmatians  who  inliabited  it,  interspersed  with  the  Slavs,  from  whom 
thev  differed  in  language  and  descent. 

Li  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  the  Slavs  occupied  the  coimtry  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Don. 
They  dwelt  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  as  far  north  as  Novgorod  on  the 
Volga,  and  their  westernmost  limit  lay  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Slavs  began  to  extend  them- 
selves south  and  west,  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  their 
settlement  extended  east  to  Tyrol.  In  623  A.  r>.  temporary  formation 
of  a  Slavic  monarchy  of  g^at  extent  under  Samo  in  Bohemia,  whieb 
endured  thirty-five  years.  The  conquests  of  the  Slavs  came  to  an 
end  with  the  seventh  century,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Poland, 
Sabeiajo,  Ruasui,  were  gradually  formed. 
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Of  the  religion  of  the  Skvs  little  ia  known  with  eertaanty,  owin|^ 
to  the  diversity  of  nomenclature  among  the  variouB  divisions  of  thu 
wide-spread  people,  and  to  the  lack  of  trustworthy  authorities.  Among 
the  Slavs  of  the  Baltic,  who  had  a  elass  of  priests  and  built  temples, 
occur  the  names  SvatovU  or  SvantovU^  god  of  light  or  of  the  air,  with 
a  temple  at  Arkana;  TrigkUhf  the  three-headed  god,  worshipped  in 
Pomerania  (Stettin)  ;  Radigost,  Rugevit  or  Ranovit  (in  Kiisen), 
Jarovitf  all  gods  of  war  ;  Zcemeboh,  "  the  black  god,"  an  evil  deitv. 
The  Russians  worshipped  Khors,  Vohs,  or  Veles^  god  of  the  heroi 
(St.  Blaise)  ;  Kovpalo^  god  of  the  harvest ;  Jaryloy  ff>d  of  generation ; 
Stribogf  goa  of  the  wiims  ;  Lada^  goddess  of  love  and  passion.  Tho 
eods  were  worshipped  by  offerings  of  fruit  and  animaJs,  seldom  hj 
human  sacrifices. 

The  Slavs  were  a  ^toral  and  agricultural  people.  All  inhab* 
itants  of  the  same  district  were  kinsmen,  bearing  a  common  name,  liv- 
ing under  the  rule  of  an  elected  elder,  and  holding  property  in  com- 
mon. A  union  of  such  districts  formed  a  tribe ;  a  union  of  tribes 
formed  a  people. 

The  Ldthnaniana  play  no  part  in  history  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  wider  sense  the  name  includes  the  Letts  and  the 
ancient  Prussians,  who  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  JEshd*  In  the 
narrower  sense  it  is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between 
the  Memel  and  the  Finnish  Esthonians. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
TRIBES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN*  (375-843). 

§  1.    MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PEOPLES. 

Habitatioiia  of  the  Oemuuiio  trlbea  in  the  fourth  centnry  a.  d. 

Alanif  whose  German  descent  is,  however,  not  certain,  on  the  lower 
Volga ;  East  Qoths  in  southern  Russia ;  West  Goths  in  Dacia  {eastern 
Hungary,  Roumania) ;  Vandals  in  Pannonia  (southwestern  Hunc^ary) ; 
Suevt  in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria;  Bwrgundians  on  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rhine,  with  Worms  as  their  capital  ^compare  p.  104);  Alo" 
manni  (or  Alemanni)  on  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the  Alps, 
rartly  alonc^  the  Roman  boundary  wall  (agri  decumates) ;  Ripuarian 
jF^nks  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  fcapital  at  CoLonia  Agrip- 
pina) ;  Salic  Franks  on  the  mouths  of  the  Rmne  (in  Meergau,  *^  dis- 
trict on  the  sea,"  the  Meruwe,  hence  Merowingians  ;)  ^  Saxons  from 
the  Elbe  almost  to  the  Rhine  ;  Thuringians  south  of  the  Saxons ;  Lan- 
gcibards  on  the  lower  Elbe. 

The  peoples  which  appear  in  the  so-called  migrations  of  the  peoples 
were  generally  heterogeneous  armed  bands  under  the  command  of  a 
leader  or  king  chosen  for  his  military  prowess  (Heerkdnig). 

876.    Beginning  of  the  xnigration  of  the  Teutonio 
tribes. 

Period  of  migratioiia  and  invaaions. 

The  Huns,  a  Mongolian  race,  crossed  the  Volga. 

The  Huns,  joined  by  the  Alani,  whom  they  had  defeated,  fell  upon 
the  East  Goths  (kine  Ermanaric  or  HermanriCy  of  the  family 
of  the  Amali),  and,  m  union  with  these,  upon  the  West  Goths. 

That  part  of  the  West  Gothic  race  which  had  remained  heathen 
took  refuge  in  the  Carpathians ;  the  Christians,*  and  those  who 

1  Asamann,  Gttchuiktt  des  Mittelalten,  3d  edition,  by  B.  Meyer. 

S  According  to  other  scholars  the  name  was  a  patron^inic 

*  A  Gothic  bishop  (Theophilus)  took  part  in  the  council  of  Nicca  (325). 

Wulfila  (Ulfilas),  bishop  of  the  West  Goths  (348-381),  translator  of  the  Hibla; 

jMT.  Bahn,  J)U  KHmgt  der  Genminsn,  VL  41. 
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were  just  on  the  point  of  accepting  Christianity  (in  the  fomi 
of  Anauism),  were  allotted  habitations  iu  Moesia  by  the  em- 
peror Valens,  Disputes  with  the  Roman  officials  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  (Fridigem,  leader  of  the  West  Goths)  led 
to  war,  and  the  Goths  advanced,  ravaging  as  they  went. 

878.     Battle  of  Adiianople.   Valens  defeated  and  slain.   His 
successor,  Tkeodosius,  made  peace  with  the  West  Goths,  who^ 
for  pay  and  the  ^ft  of  a  dwelling-place,  were  to  protect  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  Bs/aderatL 
Alario,  leader  of  the  West  Goths,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Balthi  (i.  e.  "  bold  ^*)  enraged  at  not  receiving  pav  from  Arcaaixts^  laid 
waste  Macedonia,  Illyria,  and  Greece  (395),  ana  advanced  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Btilicho,  magister  utriusaue  militioi  of  the  Western  Empire 
(p.  161),  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  court.     Landing  with 
an  army  at  Corinth  he  surrounded  the  West  Goths,  but  allowed  them 
to  escape.     Alaric  went  to  Illyria,  and  compelled  the  court  at  Byzan- 
tium to  recognize  him  as  dux  m  lllyricum  orientale. 

401.  Alario'B  first  invasion  of  Italy.  After  a  victory  at  AgwUia 
he  crossed  the  Po.  Stilicko  hastened  from  Rietia  to  meet 
him. 

402.  Drawn  battle  at  PoUentia.  Alaric  made  another  attempt  to 
advance  southward,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  lUyna  by 
disease,  hunger,  and  desertion. 

404-406.  German  bands  under  RctdagaU  invaded  Italy,  but  were 
defeated  by  StUicho  at  Fcesulce,  and  annihilated  by  continued 
fighting  and  by  hunger. 

406-409.  Bands  of  Vandals,  Buevl,  and  Alanl  left  the  regions 
along  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Rhine,  sustained  great  loss  in 
contests  with  the  Franks,  and  finally  (409)  invaded  Spain. 

Fonndation  of  Tentonio  monarchies  in  Roman  territory. 

The  Balian  Franks  gradually  occupied  northern  Gaul.    The 

Bnrgiindians  settled  (406-413)  on  the  middle  Rhine  (Warm»)m 

408.    Stilicho  murdered  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Honorius 

(p.  161). 

Alario's  second  invasion  of  Italy.    He  besieged  Rome,  bnt  retired 

on  receipt  of  a  ransom.    The  court  at  Ravenna  refusing  to  grant 

Alaric's  request  that  the  Goths  should  be  assigned  lands  for  a  per^ 

manent  settlement  in  northern  Italy,  Alario  again  advanced  upon 

Rome,  and  forced  the  senate  to  appoint  AttaluSy  prefect  of  the  city, 

emperor.     Alario  besieged  Honorius  in  Ravenna  without  success, 

quarrelled  with  Attains,  whom  he  deposed,  and  advanced  for  the  third 

time  upon  Rome. 

410*  Capture  and  sctok  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  Alaric  went 
to  Lower  Italy  with  the  intention  of  crossing  to  Sicily,  and 
thence  to  Africa,  but  died  at  the  close  of  410,  at  CoMfvni,  and 
was  buried  beneath  the  Busento. 

410-415.  Athaolf,  brother  of  Alaric's  wife,  led  the  West  Croths  to 
Graul,  though  whether  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  mtL  HnoanaoA 
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to  resist  the  Romans,  who  had  foreed  their  way  into  the  province,  or 
of  his  own  accord,  is  uncertain.  He  carried  with  him  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who  was  detained  as  a  hostage  in  the  Gothic  camp,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  Narbonne  (414).  The  proposed  treaty  with  the  imperial 
court  was  not,  however,  concluded.  Athaulf,  hard  pressed  by  the  im- 
perial general  CanstarUius,  went  to  Spain,  conquered  Barcdona,  and 
was  miudered  (415).     After  the  murder  of  his  successor,  Siffricy 

415-419.  "Walja  became  king  of  the  West  Goths.  He  concluded  a 
treatv  with  Honorius,  and  fought  for  Rome  against  Vandals, 
Alani,  and  Suevi.  He  received  a  grant  of  southern  Gaul  under 
Roman  supremacy.     Walja  was  £e  founder  of  the 

416-607.    West  Oothio  (Visigothio)  kingdom  of  To- 

losa,  with  its  capital  at  ToIoml  ( loulouse),  which  soon  became 
independent.^ 
429.  King  GKenaerio  (Oeiseric)  conducted  the  Vandals  and  a  portion 
of  uie  Alani  to  Africa,  at  the  invitation,  as  the  stonr  goes,^  of  the 
Roman  governor  Bonifacius,  The  latter  was  slandered  at  court 
bv  AetiuSf  and  accused  of  treason,  but,  making  his  peace  with 
Placidia,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
Unian  IIL,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  Genseric,  who, 
after  a  short  peace  with  the  Romans  ^35),  conquered  Car- 
thage (439). 

429-534.  E^gdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Capital, 
Carthage  {S.  Augustinua,  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  1430). 

440.  The  Vandals,  having  created  a  great  naval  power,  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  lower  Italy,  by  their  fleets. 

443.  The  Burgiindians  settled  on  the  upper  Rhdne  and  on  the 
Sadne  ;  the  Alamanni  extended  themselves  over  the  Roman 
province  of  Germania  superior  (hence  called  Alsace),  and 
abo  occupied  a  part  of  Switzerland,  east  of  the  Burgundian 
territory. 

449.  The  Anglea  and  Bazons,  long  known  as  pirates  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and  having  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders  {litus  Saxonicum  *),  were  called  in  by  the  Brit-' 
tm»y  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Koman  lesions  from  Britain, 
to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  robber  tribes  of  the  north- 
em  mountains,  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons  and  Angles 
crossed  to  Britain  (according  to  tradition,  the  first  bands  were 
led  by  Hengist  and  Hor8a\  and  founded  in  the  course  of  time 
8  states:  kerii,  Sussex,  tVessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia, 
Deira,  Bemicia.  The  last  two  were  later  united  to  form 
Northumbria  (north  of  the  Humber);  hence  the  number  of 
states  was  then  7  (heptarchy). 
The  Britons   for  the  most  part  migrated  to  WcUes,  and  to  Ar* 

morica  in  Graul,  which  was  hence  csmed  Bretagne  (Brittany). 
For  the  details  of  the  settlements,  see  p.  176. 

1  Cf.  Dabn,  Die  K&nige  der  Germanen,  Pt.  Y. 
'S  This  in  denied  by  the  more  recent  authorities, 
s  See,  however,  p.  88. 
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451.  AttUa  (£tzel,  **  Scourge  of  God  **),  king  of  the  Huns  (in  his 
train  armed  bands  of  Germanic  peoples,  whom  he  had  8ab- 
iected,  East  GothSj  Gepidoi^  etc.)>  invaded  and  ravaged  GraoL 
lie  besieged  Orl^ns  in  vain. 

Battle  on  the  Catalaunian  fields  (near  Chal«m»-9ur-Mame;  the 
battle-field  itself  was  at  Troyes).  Attila  defeated  by  AetliWy 
the  Roman  ^vemor  of  the  small  district  around  Lutetia,  whidi 
alone  remamed  in  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  the  West 
Groths  (with  the  aid  of  auxiliaries  from  the  Franks,  Burpundianif 
etc.).     Theodoric  I^  king  of  the  West  Groths,  fell  in  the  battle. 

462.  Attila  went  to  Italy,  destroyed  Aquileia.  Venioe  founded 
by  Italian  fugitives.  Rome  saved  by  Bishop  Leo  (?)• 
After  the  deaXh  of  Attila  (453)  the  monarchy  of  the 
Hans  fell  asunder. 

Not  only  the  German  tribes  which  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Huns  became  free  (the  Gepida  were  the  first  to  shake  otf  the  yoke); 
the  Blavio  peoples  also  regained  their  libertv.  During  the  following 
centuries  these  latter  tribes  extended  themselves  throughout  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Grermany. 

455.  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Valentlnlan  m.,  by  Maximui^ 
plundered  for  14  days  bv  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  called  in 
Dy  Budoxia,  widow  of  Valentinian. 
The  Vandals  controlled  the  entire  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  fax 
as  Gyrene,  and  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 

476.  Odovakar  (Odoacer),  leader  of  Heralian  and  other 
Grerman  bands  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  became  ruler  in 
Italy,  after  the  deposition  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
West  (p.  162). 

There  was  no  oonqueBt  of  the  western  empire  by  Odovakar,  baft 
the  line  of  Bmperors  in  the  T77eBt  oame  to  an  end  in  consequence 
of  domestic  revolution,  and  thereby  the  last  bond  was  broken  which  had 
united  the  provinces,  long  since  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  vrho^ 
however,  had  usually  nominally  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperatar  or  Augustus  in  Ravenna, 

486.  Battle  of  Soissons.  The  Mcrowingian  Chlodwlff 
(Chlodoweeh,  Clovis,  481-511),  leader  of  the  Salio 
Franks,  defeated  the  Roman  governor  SyagriizB,  the 
successor  of  Actios. 

Elingdoni  of  the  Franks  in  northern  Graal.  Chlodwiff 
by  cruelty  and  deceit  made  himself  sole  roler  of  dU 
the  Fraiiks. 

496.  Victory  of  Chlodwig  over  the  Alwmanni  (not  at  Tolbiaonm 
or  Ziilpieh).^  Conversion  of  Chlodwig  and  the  Franks  to 
CathoUo    Chdatlanity.    Chlodwig   Mptized  hj  EemigkUf 

1  Asamann,  I.  58. 
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bishop  of  Rheims  (JdiHs  depone  coUa  Sigamber,  adora  quod 
incendistif  incende  quod  adomsti). 

493.  Theodorio  the  Oreat  (493-526),  after  having  de- 
feated Odovakar,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  since 
489,  founded  the 

493-655.  Kingdom  of  the  East  Qoths  (Ostrogoths)  in 
Italy. 

Residence  Ravenna,  at  times  Verona,  hence  in  the  hero  romances : 
Dietrich  wm  Bern,    CasModorus,  historian.     Boethias  {de  con 
solatione  phUosophiof),  and  Sjmniacbas,  executed  (525). 
500.  Chlodwig,  king  of  the  Franks,  attacked  the  Burgundians,  to 
revenge  himself  on  Gundobad,  the  imcle  of  his  wife  Cklotilde, 
for  the  murder  of  her  father,  defeated  them  at  Dijon,  and 
made  them  tributary  to  the  Franks. 
607.  Chlodwig  defeated  the  West  Goths  at  Vooill^,  or  Voulon,^ 
on  the   Clam^  a  branch  of  the  Vienne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers. 

The  West  Goths,  assisted  by  the  East  Goths,  defeated  the  Franks 
at  Aries f  and  maintained  their  control  of  Septimania  (the  coast  be- 
tween the  Rhdne  and  Pyrenees). 

Theodoric  the  Great  united  a  part  of  southern  Gaul  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  East  Goths,  and  undertook  the  government  of  Uiat  part 
which  the  West  Groths  retained,  as  well  as  oi  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  that  people,  as  the  guardian  of  their  kins^,  his  eranoson  Ama- 
lario,  a  muior  (son  of  Alaric  II,),  and  retained  it  till  his  death  (526), 
which  first  severed  the  connection  of  the  two  Gothic  kingdoms. 

507  (526)-711.  West  Gothic  (Visigothic)  Eangdom  in 
Spain,  with  its  capital  at  Toledo. 

526.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  daughter  AmalasurUha  be- 
came regent  in  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  for  her  son  Athalaric, 
The  latter  died  young  (534),  and  his  mother  associated  with 
herself  as  co-regent  her  cousin  Theodahad  (Theodat),  who 
murdered  her,  thereby  causing 

535-555.   War  between  the  East  Goths  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

633-^34.  Belisarius,  general  of  Justinian,  Emperor  of  the 
East  (527-565),  destroyed  the  Vandal  power  in  Africa. 

Decay  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  after  the  death  of 

Gcnseric  (477).     Uilderic  deposed  by  Gelimer,  whom  Beli- 

sarius  captured. 
%       Brilliant  campaign  of  Belisarius  against  Vitiges,  king  of  the 
540.     East  Goths,  whom  he  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 

Belisarius,  after  he  had  declined  the  Italian  crown,  offered 

him  by  the  East  Goths,  was  dispatehed  by  Justinian  against 

the  Persians, 
During  his  absence  the    East  Goths,  under  their  new  king 

Totila,  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy. 

1  jyabn,  Die  K9nigt  d.  Gtrm.  V.  100. 
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544r^9.  Belisarius,  sent  a^ain  to  Italy,  foueht  with  varying  suc- 
cess, but  with  increasing  fame,  against  Totila.  He  recaptured 
Rome.  After  Belisarius  had  been  again  recalled,  Rome  was  a 
second  time  taken  by  Totila. 

562.  Narsea,  the  successor  of  Belisarius,  defeated  Totila  at  Taginm 

or  Busta  Gallorum,     Totila  fell  on  the  field. 
553.  The  last  kiu^r  of  the  East  Goths,  T^'a,  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Mans  lactanus  (near  Vesuvius). 
555.  Narsea  destroyed  the  kingdom  of    the  East  Goths.     Bz- 

arohate. 

568-774.  Kingdom  of  the  Langobards  (Lombards)  in 
Italy.  Alboin. 

Alboin,  with  the  help  of  the  Avars  (on  the  lower  Danube),  de- 
stroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Gepidcs  and  married  Rosamunda,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Grepid».  At  the  head  of  his  Lango- 
bards, with  the  aid  of  Saxons  and  Slavs,  he  conquered  Italy  as  far 
south  as  the  Hber.  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Langobards, 
Pavia  (Papia).  The  Liuigobards  conquered  almost  the  entire  £z« 
archate  of  tne  Byzantines,  who  retained  only  Venice,  Ravenna,  Naplesp 
and  Calabria.  Rome  {ducatus  Romas)  became  gradually  indepen* 
dent  under  its  bishops.  (Patrimonium  Petri.) 

After  Alboin  had  been  murdered  by  Rosamund,  because,  as  the 
story  goes,  he  attempted,  during  a  carouse,  to  force  her  to  drink 
from  her  father's  skull,  his  successor  Cleph  pushed  his  conquests  to 
lower  Italy,  where  independent  Langobardian  duchies,  like  Bene- 
▼entum,  were  established.  After  an  interregnum  of  ten  years  hit 
son  Autharl  was  recognized  as  king.  Through  the  influence  of  hit 
wife,  Theodelinde,  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  conversion  of  the  Lango- 
bards to  Christianity  was  begun. 

Among  the  successors  of  Authari  the  following  deserve  mention : 
Rothari,  in  whose  reig^  the  famous  code  of  laws  of  the  Lancpobardt 
appeared  (644)  ;  Ghrfinoald,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  violently 
nsurped  the  throne  and  completed  the  conversion  of  the  Langobards  ; 
Liu^rand  (717-744),  who  made  further  additions  to  the  code  of 
the  Langobards;  and  Aistnlf  (750-756),  whose  attempt  to  conquer 
Rome  Mras  frustrated  by  Pipin,  king  of  the  Franks  (p.  184). 

585.  Kingdom  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain  united  with  that  of  the  West 
Goths,  who,  like  all  the  barbarians  that  had  adopted  AriftnUtn, 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (587). 

590-604.  Ghregory  L  (the  Great^,  bishop  of  Rome.  Beg^inning  of 
the  Papacy  (Ptipa,  nctmrat,  i.  e.  father,  formerly  the  title  of 
every  Christian  bishop,  soon  applied  exclusively  to  the  suocet- 
sor  of  St.  Peter), 
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1 1.    TEUTONIC  KINGDOMS  IN  BRITAIN. 

Ftom  the  first  invasions  to  the  supremaoy  of  Eogberht 

440  (?)-82a 

Roman  Britain. 

Folitioal  diviaiona:  1.  Britannia  prtmOf  S.  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Seyem  (Cantii,  Regni,  Belns,  Atrehates,  Durotriges,  Ihrnmonii). 
^.  Britannia  sectmda,  Wales  (Siluzes,  DemetsB,  Ordovices).  3.  Flavia 
CauarienMi*,  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Humber  (Trinobantes, 
Caytieuohlani,  Iceni,  Doboni,  Coritavi,  Comavii).  4.  Maxima  Coesa- 
rientit,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne  (Parisii,  Brigantes).  5. 
VaUntia,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth  (Otadeni,  Gadeni,  Selgove, 
KovantsB). 

Fdrtifloatlona  :  In  the  N.  wall  of  Agrieola  (81)  or  Lollins  Urbi- 
ons,  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  wall  of  Hadrian  (122) 
between  the  Solway  Frith  and  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast  near  New 
eastle-on-Tyne  (replaced  in  the  third  century  by  the  wall  of  Severus). 
In  the  S.  the  strongholds  Burgh  Castle,  Reculver,  Richborough,  Lym- 
ne,  Pevensey,  along  the  Saxon  shore.     (Compare  the  Cinque  Ports.) 

Towna  :  Camulodonam  (Colchester),  ulemm  (Gloucester),  Ztn- 
dwn  (Lincoln),  Deva  (Chester),  Bburaoum  (York),  Londinium 
(London). 

Roadi  :  Wading  Street  from  Kent  to  the  Forth,  Hermm  Street  from 
Bnssez  coast  to  Humber,  Foes  Wav  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln,  Ikeniid 
Street  from  Caistor  to  Dorchester.^ 

The  Teutonic  Invaders. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  (about  410)  the  Brit- 
ons suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  (Irish)  on  the 
W.  and  the  Picts  (Gaels)  on  the  N.,  which  they  resistea  unaided  for 
•everal  decades.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurv  the  Britons 
were  overwhelmed  from  another  quarter.  Bands  of  Low  Grermans 
from  the  coast  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Baltic,  whose  piratical  ex]>edi- 
tions  had  long  been  the  terror  of  southeastern  Britain,  began  to  set- 
tle in  the  island  and  conquer  themselves  homes  and  kingdoms.  That 
they  came  at  first  to  aid  the  Britons  against  their  other  foes  is  not 
impossible ;  but  little  faith,  however,  can  be  placed  in  the  story  of 
Vortigem  and  Rowena, 

The  invaders  came  principally  from  three  Teutonic  tribes  :  Jntea^ 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Denmark  (Jutland)  ;  Angles  or  En- 
gle  from  modem  Schleswig,  south  of  the  Jutes;  Baxona,  a  more  nu- 
merous people,  living  south  of  Schleswig  along  the  Kibe  and  westward 
on  the  coast.  Of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  only  a  portion  emigrated;  tlie 
Angles  seem  to  have  gone  en  masse. 

Religion  :  The  new  settlers  were  pagans,  sharing  the  faith  of  the 

1  Oreen.     The  mon  nuaal  but  incorrect  routes  Mnifnied  these  roads  are: 

Wtttlinq,  Kent  to  Cardif;Mn  Baj';   Hermin,  St.  Davids  to  Southampton ;  Fott^ 

l^jpawsll  lo  IJncoln;  Jktmid,  St.  Davida  to  Tynemouth.    See  eoarth,  iioiuan 
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continental  Grermans  (p.  164).  Each  man  was  priest  in  his  honseholdf 
and  political  mlers  exercised  also  priestly  functions  for  the  regiona 
nnder  their  control. 

Civilisation  :  The  invaders  were  rude  warriors,  cnltiyators  of  the 
soil,  but  fond  of  the  hunt  and  still  more  fond  of  war.  They  settled 
in  villages,  the  dwellers  in  each  village  bein^  kinsmen,  who  onen  gave 
their  family  name  to  the  place  of  their  abode.  In  each  village  all 
were  united  by  a  bond  of  mutual  protection  and  responsibility.  Aroand 
the  house-lots  and  garden-plots,  which  were  for  tne  most  part  praoti- 
oaU^  private  property,  extended  the  common  land,  the  **  mark,"  oom- 
prisme  tilled  land,  pasture  and  woodland,  which  also  served  to  isolate 
one  village  from  another.  The  people  were  divided  into  four  orders  t 
athel,  nobles  ;  oeorl,  free  landowners ;  laeta,  tenants  owinff  service 
to  their  landlords  ;  slaves,  generally  captives  taken  in  war.  Whether 
either  of  the  invading  tribes  were  under  kines  at  home  is  unknown ; 
their  leaders  during  the  invasion  were  war-cniefs,  ealdormen,  whose 
power  was  frequency  prolonged  and  concentrated  by  the  military  ne- 
cessities of  their  new  conditions,  until  it  became  royal  and  they  took 
the  title  of  kinfi^.  Each  village  had  its  eovemor  and  its  council,  the 
latter  composed  of  all  freemen  in  the  village  ;  each  aggregate  of  vil- 
lages (the  hundred)  had  its  governor  and  council ;  the  aggregate  of 
hundreds  which  made  up  the  tribe  had  its  king  and  its  groat  council 
(totton),  which  elected  the  king,  generally  out  of  some  one  noble  fium* 
Uv,  and  was  consulted  by  him.  The  witan  was  in  theory  composed  of 
all  freemen  in  the  tribe,  but  it  soon  became  practically  limited  to  the 
more  wealthy  and  powerful  amonj^  them.  Each  ealdorman,  perhaps 
every  man  of  note,  had  a  personal  following  of  companions  (thegnS), 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service  and  were  supported  by 
him.  The  development  of  monarchy  caused  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  this  institution.  Powerful  men  were  proud  to  be  thegns  of 
the  king,  and  thus  the  number  and  power  of  the  king's  military  honse- 
hold  constantly  increased. 

Jutes  (Kent). 

449  (?).^  Landing  of  the  chiefs  Hengist  and  Horsa  in  Thaiiet 
(then  an  isumd).  Gradual  conquest  of  the  country  between 
the  Thamei  and  the  Andredstoeald  (p.  36).  East  and  West 
Kent. 

South  Saxons  (Sussex), 

477.  jEUe,  a  Saxon  ealderman,  with  his  sons  Cymm^  WUncmg^  and 
Cissoj  landed  at  Cissanceaster  and  conquered  the  region  S.  ol 
the  Andredsweald. 

491.  Storm  of  Anderida.    Massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

1  The  date  \9  variontily  given,  but  449  is  the  year  most  commonly  accepted. 
I  have  followed  throa^lfiout  the  conservative  scholars.  The  ultra-ekepticisni 
which  would  limit  our  knowledge  of  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  in  Britain  to 
what  can  be  guessed  from  the  condition  of  thin^  there  in  the  7tb,  8th,  and  Qth 
centuries  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  hypercriticism. 

12 
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West  Sazoiis  (Wessex). 

A  more  Important  settlement  waa  that  began  by  the  Saxons, 

under  the  ealdormen 
4d5.  Cerdio  and  Cynric,  on  the  southern  coast,  W.  of  the  Andreds- 

weald.    The  formation  of  the  country  directed  their  line  of 

extension  W.  and  N.,  thns  bring^g  them  into  contact  with  the 

great  body  of  western  Cymry. 
617.  Cerdio  and  Cynrio  assumed  the  royal  title. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth  century  the 
8axon  advance  was  so  sternly  checked  that  fifty  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  again  resumed.  Battle  of  Mans  Badonicus  (520).  The  Cym- 
ric traditions  of  Arthur,^  king  of  the  SilureSt  to  whom  this  repulse 
of  the  pagan  invaders  is  attributed,  are  probably  founded  in  truth. 

^Jynric  (534-556)  conquered  modem  Berkshire.  Ceawlin  (556- 
591  [3])  raised  Wessex  to  such  power  that  later  years  entitled  him 
the  second  Bretwalda  of  Britain  (the  first  being  JEUa),  The  meaning 
of  this  title  is  not  clear.    By  the 

577.  Battle  of  Deorham  Ceawlin  extended  his  power  to  the  Severn 
and  separated  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  {Devraint)  from  those 
of  West  Wales. 

Saat  Bazoiui  {Essex), 

Daring  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  Saxons  settled  north  of 
the  Thames.  Sack  of  CamuLodunwn,  Establishment  of  a  small 
kingdom  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  forest  which  then  reached  to 
the  Wash  (Eroenwin,  527  ?). 

Itfiddle  Bazona  (Middlesex). 

A  small  division  of  the  East  Saxons,  dwelling  about  London. 

East  Angles  (East  Anglia), 

While  the  East  Saxons  were  making  their  settlements.  Angles  were 
oocupying  the  region  to  the  N.,  between  the  sea,  the  great  fens  about 
the  Wash  (UfEa,  575  ?),  and  the  forest.     Norfolk,  Suffolk, 

North  Angles  (NoHhumbria). 

Ddra.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  settlements  of  Angles  north  of 
the  Humber.     Conquest  of  central  Yorkshire. 

Bemicia.  At  the  same  time  other  Angles  were  settling  along  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  where  they  may  have  found  a  Jutish  colony  already 

547.  established.  Under  Ida,  **  the  flame  bearer,"  as  the  Cymry 
called  him,  the  Angles  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  iBsk.' 
Bernicia  thus  comprised  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  a  region 
which  still  contains  the  purest  type  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors of  Britain.    Saxon  and  Gad. 

1  The  northern  Crmrr  Mem  al9o  to  have  had  traditions  of  an  Arthur.  Later 
fugitives  to  Bretafrne  carried  the  memory  of  Arthar  with  them;  there  his 
name  was  connected  with  the  French  lef^end  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  woven 
into  the  romances  which  malce  up  the  Arthurian  cycle. 

s  The  stubborn  resistance  of  toe  Cymry  here  asVeU  as  in  the  south  has  beaa 
Attributed  to  Arthur. 
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Itfiddle  Angles  (Mercia), 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  scattered  bands  of  Angles  ooeopied  the 

5 resent  counties  of  Lincoln^  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Warunck,  and 
Northampton.  The  small  Idngdoms  and  lordships  thus  founded 
(^Lindes^'aras,  Gainas,  Magesostae,  Hwiccaa)  were  at  a  later  time 
united  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Meroia  (Cridda,  582  ?). 

Thus  Britain  south  of  the  Firth  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century  was  divided  between  Cymry  and  Teutons  oy  a  line 
drawn  nearly  N.  and  S.  midway  of  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Teuton 
and  Celt,  pagan  and  Christian,  faced  one  another  throughout  the 
length  of  the  island.  As  far  as  it  went,  the  conquest  was  thorough. 
Not  that  the  Cymry  were  exterminated  ;  many  remained  within  the 
Saxon  lines,  and  traces  of  Celtic,  and  of  still  older  blood,  are  not  in* 
frequent  in  the  most  Teutonic  parts  of  England  to-day.  Though 
the  subjugated  Cymry,  however,  might  retain  their  Celtic  blood,  in 
all  else  they  were  soon  assimilated  with  the  conquerors.  Temporary 
halt  in  the  work  of  conquest. 

Wars  of  the  invaders  among  themselves. 

588.   Formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumhria  by  the  enforced  union 

of  Bernicia  and  Deira  under  iBthelrio,  king  of  Bemicia. 
590-616.   Supremacy  of  iBthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  afterwards  called 

the  third  BretuxUda,  over  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Middle  Britain. 

His  wife  was  the  Catholic  Christian  princess  Bertha,  daughter 

of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
597.  Arrival  of  Augustine,  legate  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

Conversion  of  Kent.  Quarrel  between  the  Briti£^  church  and 
Augustine  (date  of  Easter,  form  of  the  tonsure).  Conversion  of 
the  East  Saxons.  Laws  of  ^thelbert  An  attempt  to  convert  the 
Eajst  Angles  led  to  the  revolt  and 

About  610-617.    Supremacy  of  Rasdvrald,  of  East  AngHa,  over 
Middle  Britain.     He  was  afterwards  called  the  fourth  Bret^ 
tcalda.    In  the  N.  ^thel/rith  of  Northumhria  defeated  the  Cymry  of 
Strathclyde  in  the  great 

607.  Battle  of  Chester,  and  extended  his  realm  to  the  sea,  cutting 
off  Strathclyde  from  Wales,  as  Wales  had  been  severed  from 
Cornwall  by  the  battle  of  Deorham  (p.  178).  JEthelfrith  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Idle  by  Aoedtoald,  who  had  taken  up  the 
claims  of  Eadwine,  sou  of  jEUa,  formerly  king  of  Deira. 

617-633.  Supremacy  of  Badwine  of  Northumbria,  called  the 
fifth  BretuxUda.  His  overlordship  was  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  smce,  after  the  conquest  of 
Wessex  (526),  it  included  all  Teutonic  Britain  except  Kent,  Conver- 
sion of  Northumbria  (627).  Revolt  of  the  Mercians  undec 
Penda  (627-655),  who,  in  alliance  with  CadwaUon  of  Wales,  de- 
feated Eadwine  in  the  battle  of  Heathfleld  (633).  Death  of  Ead- 
wine. 

633-655.    Supremacy  of  Penda  of  MercU  avw  Middle 
Essex,  and  East  Anglia. 
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635.  Defeat  of  CadtoaUon  by  Ostoald  of  Bernicia,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hevenfdd.    Conquest  of  Deira. 

€35-642.  Supremacy  of  Os'wald  of  Northumbria,  afterwards 
called  the  sixth  Bretwcdda^  over  Wusex,  Sussex,  Essex,  Kent 
CoDTersion  of  Northumbria  (where  many  people  had  relapsed  into 
paganism)  by  Irish  (not  Roman)  missionaries.  Conversion  of  Wes^ 
sex.  In  the  contest  over  East  Anglia  Oswald  was  defeated  by  Penda^ 
and  slain  in  the 

642.  Battle  of  the  Maserfeld.  Penda's  sovereignty  extended  over 
Wessex,  East  Anglia,  Deira, 

655.  Battle  of  the  'Winwmd,  Penda  defeated  by  Oswiu,  brother  of 
Oswald,  and  his  successor  in  Bemicia,  and  slain. 

695-659.  Supremacy  of  Oa^Tiu  of  Northumbria,  called  the  sev- 
enth Bretwalda,  over  all  Teutonic  Britain  except  Wessex, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

650.  Revolt  of  Mercia  under  Wul/here.    Henceforward  the  kings  of 
Northumbria  were  sovereigns  of  merely  local  power. 
Rivalry  between  the  Irish  missionaries  and  Rome.    A  council  cou't 

▼ened  by  Oswiu,  decided  in  favor  of  Rome.    Theodore  of  Tarsus, 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  (609),  undertook  the  organization  of  the 

English  church. 

688-726.  Ine,  king  of  "Weasex.     Conquest  of  Kent  (694).    Wars 

with  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (710).    Lawa  of  Ine,  tiie  oldest 

West  Saxon  code.    Abdication  of  Ine  (726). 

T77illlbrod,  missionary  to  the  Frisians.     Boniface  (Winfrith), 

apostle  of  the  Germans.     'Wilfrith,  bishop  of   York.    Cuthbert, 

of  Lindisfame.     Benedict  Biscop,  abbot  of  Wearmouth.     Caed- 

men.    Bseda  (672-735);  Histaria  ecdesiastica  gentis  Anglorum. 

733-752.   Supremacy  of  2lthelbald  of  Mercia  over  all  England 

S.  of  the  Humber. 
752.  Battle  of  Burford  (Oxfordshire).     Defeat  of  ^thelbald  of 

Mercia  by  the  West  Saxon,  Cuthred. 

Henceforward  Teutonic  Britain  remained  divided  between 
the  three  great  kingdoms,  Northumbria,  Wessex,  Meroia. 

756.  Btrathclyde  subjected  to  Northumbria  by  Eadberht. 

765-794.  Offa,  king  of  Meroia. 

Conquest  of  Oxfordshire  from  Wessex  (777  ?).  Conquest  of  the 
Welsh  Idngdom  of  Powys,  W.  of  the  Severn.  Offals  Dyke  from  the 
mouth  of  Uie  Wye  to  that  of  the  Dee,  Friendship  between  Offa  and 
Charles  the  Great,    Lawa  of  Offa. 

789.  First  recorded  landing  of  Northmen  in  Britain  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire. 

802-837.  Ecgberht,  king  of  Wessex,  being  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Beorhtric  after  thirteen  years'  exile  spent  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Franks.  Cornwall  made  tnbutary.  Defeat  of 
Beomwulfot  Mercia,  at  the  battle  of  EUandune  (825).  Sub- 
mission of  all  England  S.  of  the  Thames,  and  of  Essex 
Ecgherht  overlord  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  (828).  Submis' 
Miou  of  Wales  (828). 
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All  England  south  of  the  Forth,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Strathclyde,  united  under  Eogberht. 

831.  The  Northmen  ravaged  Skeppey,    Ecgberht  defeated  by  the 

Danes. 
836.  Battle  of  Hengestesdon.    Victory  of  Ecgberht  over  Welsh 
and  Danes.    Death  of  Ecgberht  (837).  {:Se€p,  ^Uii.) 

i  8.    THE   KINGDOM   OF  THE  FRANKS   UNDER  THE   MEROWIN- 

GIANS.  (ae€p,I7S.) 

fill.    After  the  death  of  Chlodwig  the  Jirst  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks.     According  to  this  division,  which  was  not 
strictly  territorial,  the  four  sons  of  Chlodwig,    Theoderie  /• 
miierry,    511-533).    Chlodamer  (Chlodomir,  511^524),  ChU- 
debert  /.  ^511^558),  Chlotar  I.  (Clotaire,  511-561^  ruled  the 
kingdom  from  the  four  court-camps  of  Metz,  Onions^  Parti 
and  Soissons. 
B30-S32,    The  kingdom  of  the  ThnringJair  conquered  by  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers  (Theoderie).     The  two  younger  brothers  sub- 
jugated the  Burgundians. 
The  northern  part  of  Thuringia,  as  far  south  as  the  Unstrut^  fell  to 
the  SaxonSf  the  allies  of  the  Franks  in  the  war.    The  southern  part 
(to  the  Danube)  became  Frankish  territory,  but  the  name  of  Franco- 
nia  was  given  to  the  region  south  of  the  lliuringian  forest;  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Unstrut,  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  the  tsaale  oon* 
tinned  to  be  called  Thuringia. 

Acquisition  of  Provence  (536)  and  the  supremacy  over  Swabia  and 
Bavana  on  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Groths. 
558^561.    The  whole  Frankish  kingdom  again  united  under  Chlo- 
tar I.,  who  outlived  his  three  brothers.     After  his  death 
561.   A  second  division  of  the   kingdom   among  the   g^randsons  of 
Chlodwig,  Guntram  (661-593),  Charibert  L  (561-567),  5wi- 
bert  I.  (561-576),  and  ChUperic  I,  (561-^584),  mto  /our,  later 
(567)  into  three  parts  :  Auatrasia,  with  the  capital  at  Rhems^ 
and  a  population  chiefly  German  ;  Neuatria,  with  the  capitel 
at  Soissons  ;  Burgundy,  with  Orldans  as  capital ;  in  both  of 
which  later  divisions  the  mass  of  the  population  was  Rouuukh 
Celtic  or  Romance.^ 
Family  divisions  and  wars  full  of  horrors.     Fend  of  BnarihUde 
(BrunichUdis)  of  Austrasia,  a  daughter  of  Athanagild,  kmg  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  Fredegunde  (Fredemmdis)  of  Neusti-ia  (f  597),  slave, 
and  afterwards  wife,  of  Chilperic  I. 

613.  Second  union  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under 
Chlotar  II.  of  Neustria,  great-grandson  of  Chlodwig. 
Brunhilde  captured,  tortured,  and  dragged  to  death  by  a 
wild  horse. 

Origin  of  the  power  of  the  majorea  domus  (JSausmeter^  mojfors  rf 

1  Charibert  received  the  territory  srounil  Paris,  but  after  his  early  death  this 
wa«  equally  divided  among  his  brothers,  and  the  triple  division  alone  was  henor 
forth  of  importance.    [Tuahs.] 
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tttf  palaee\  who  were  at  first  superintendents  of  the  ropl  honsehold, 
afterwards  leaders  of  the  feudal  retainers  (leudes).  The  race  of  the 
Pipiiis  (afterwards  called  Carolmgians)^  of  pure  German  bloody^  ac- 
quired an  hereditary  claim  to  the  otidce  of  major  domus,  in  Austrasia 
unttp  and  after^/ards  in  Neostria. 

02Si-678.     Third  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  (interrupted, 
however,  by  several  temporary  unions)  into  the  two  parts  into 
whieh  it  had  meanwhile  separated : 

1.  Austrasia  (principally  German),  separated  bv  the  Schelde 
from  2.  Nenstria  (^Romance,  northern  France  to  the  Loire,  not  reck- 
oning Bretagne  which  was  independent)  and  Burgundy,  llie  duchies 
of  ji^uitania  and  Vasoonia  ( Guyenne  and  Gascogne),  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost  independent.  (See  p,  18S,) 

{  4.    MOEIAMMED   (MAHOMET)  AND  THE  CALIPHATE. 
622.     Mohammed*8  flight  (Hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

16  July.  Mohammed  (i.  e.  he  who  is  greatly  praised),  bom  at  Mecca, 
671,  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  a  merchant,  husband  of  the 
wealthy  Chadija^  acquainted  from  his  journeys  with  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  religions,  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet  among  the  tribe  of 
the  KoreishUes.  Islam  (L  e.  a  submission  to  the  will  of  Grod  conse- 
onent  on  belief).  One  Crod  (Allah)  and  Mohammed  his  prophet. 
Moslems  (the  believers).  Victories  of  Mohammed  in  Arabia  (629)  ; 
preparation  for  conquests  in  Syria.  Mohammed  died  632. 
Caliphs  (i.  e.  successors)  : 

632-634.  Ahvrbehr^  father-in-law  of  the  prophet  Collection  of  the 
Koran  (Qiiran),  later  enlarged  by  the  transcription  of  an  oral 
tradition,  the  Soona,  Separation  of  the  believers  into  Soonees, 
who  recognized  this  addition,  and  Sheeah,  who  rejected  it,  and 
regarded  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  as  his  only  right- 
ful  successor.    Wars  with  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  rersiaus. 

631-644.  Omar,  founder  of  the  Arabian  supremacy  in  the  East. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  Emir-al-Mumenin  (**  Prince  of  the 
faithful"),  which  was  afterwards  borne  by  all  tlie  caliphs. 
Conquest  of  Syria  (Damascus  635),  Palestine,  Phoenicia.  De- 
struction of  the  empire  of  the  Sassanidcs  (the  New  Persians) 
by  the  battle  of  Nehavend  (641).  Conquest  of  Egypt '  by 
Omar's  general  Amroo,    Capture  of  Alexandria. 

644-656.  Othmann  (Osman).  Conouest  of  northern  Africa.  Cap- 
ture of  Rhodes.    Murder  of  (jthman  during  an  insurrection. 

666-661.  All,  husband  of  Fatima,  Mohammed's  daughter,  not  uni- 
versally recognized.  Muawwiyah  proclaims  himself  caliph  in 
Syria.  After  bloody  civil  wars  and  after  the  murder  of  Ali, 
the  Sooneite 

Ml-750.    Onuniads  obtained  the  caliphate. 

661-680.  Mxtawwiyah  /.,  great-grandson  of  Omevyah.  He  trans- 
ferred the  residence  of  the  caliphs  from  Medina  to  Damascua 

^  Bonneil,  DU  Anf&ngt  dei  KaroUngucken  Hauset,  1866* 
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The  caliphate  was  made  hereditary. 
About  700  the  governor  Moaa  completed  the  conquest  of  Bjzantiiis 
Africa  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Berbers^  who  e»- 
cepted  Islam,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Punic,  Greek, 
and  Roman  descent,  became  amalgamated  with  the  Arabians 
under  the  name  of  Moors.  Tani:^^  one  of  Musa's  generals, 
crossed  from  northern  Africa  to  Spain,  and  in  the 

TIL  Battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  (plains  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir) destroyed  the  kingdoxn  of  the  Visigoths. 

From  this  time  on  there  coexisted  in  Spain:  1.  the  province  of  the 
caliphate,  which  became,  at  a  later  date  (756),  the  separate  caliphate 
of  Cordova;  2.  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Astuna,  founded  by  Pdagiue^ 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 

The  Arabians  penetrated  the  passes  in  the  country  of  the  Basques 
and  invaded  Graul.    Here  a  limit  was  set  to  their  conquests  by  the 

732.  Battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  where  they  were  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel. 

Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiads  the  caliphate  reached  its  greatest 
extent,  embracing  southwestern  Asia  from  the  Gvlf  of  Anuna  and 
the  Indtu  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus,  the  entire  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  in  southern 
France  the  county  of  Narbona,  besides  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles, 

In  the  caliphate  declining  vigor;  constant  wars  with  the  followers 
of  Ali.  Ahul  Abbas,  great-grandson  of  an  uncle  of  the  prophet,  over- 
threw the  last  Oinmiad  caliph,  Merican  II, 

760-1258.  Hule  of  the  Abbasides.  Residence  at  Bagdad. 
Treacherous  murder  of  all  the  Ommiad  princes  (90). 
One  only, 

Abd-er-Rahman ,  escaped  to  Spain,  and  founded  there  the 
756.      caliphate  of  Cordova.  {See  p,  S09.) 

{  0.    KINGDOM  OF  THE  FRANKS  UNDER  THE  CAR0LINGIAN8. 

{Seep,  liiii.) 

687.  Pipin  of  Heristcd,  major  doxnus  (mayor  of  the  palace) 
of  Austrasia,  became  by  the  victory  of  Testii  (not  far  from 
St.  Queutin)  over  the  major  domus  of  Soissons  (Xeustria)  sole 
major  domus  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  called 
himself  in  future  dux  et  princeps  Francorum. 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  defeated  by  the  Arabian  invaders, 
sought  help  from  Charles,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  major 
domus  Pipm  of  Heristal. 

732.    Battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.     Victory  of 

}  Prom  him  corner  the  name  Gibtl  or  JtbtUaUTarik  (Gibraltar),  U  e.  moun- 
tain of  Tarik,  near  which  he  landed.     It  would  appear  that  the  atorjr  of  Tarik*t 
bavinff  been  gammoned  by  the  Vitigothic  count  JaUaa,  U  mY\!bJA«X.   Cl.\>ii^KDu 
XAk  d.  Gtrm.  V.  227, 
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Charles  Martel  (major  domus  714-741)  over  the 
Arabs. 

76L*    With  Pipin  the   Short  (741-768),  Charles  Martel's 
son,  the  Carolingiaus  became  kinfirs  of  the  Franks. 

Hie  last  king  of  the  Merowingian  line  (Us  rots  faineants),  ChUde' 
fie  III,.,  was  deposed  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Zacharias  and  placed 
in  a  monastery.  Pipin  was  raised  upon  the  shield  on  the  field  of 
Mars  at  Soissons,  as  king  of  the  Franks.  In  754  Poj>e  Stephen  III., 
who  had  come  to  France  to  seek  help,  anointed  Ptpin  and  his  sons 
Charles  and  Karlmann  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  For  the  future  Pipin 
styled  himself  <<  king  by  the  grace  of  God,** 

In  requital  of  this  service  Piptn  drove  back  Aistud,  king  of  the 
Langobards,  who  was  threatening  the  Pope  (p.  175).  Gift  of  the 
ExtSvhate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  {Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Fano, 
Pesaro,  Rimini),  the  territorv  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  t<>  the  Pope, 
and  thereby  the  first  foundation  of  the  Papal  States.  Pi])in  patricius 
of  Rome,  that  city  not  being  included  in  the  gift  to  the  Popc.^ 

Bonifaoius  (the  Anglo-Saxon  Benedictine  monk  Winfried,  named 
Bonifacius  hj  Pope  Gregory  II.),  the  apostle  of  the  Germans  (about 
G80-754).  He  preached  Uhristianity  in  the  country  of  the  East  Franks, 
in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  and  Friesland.  Bishop  since  722,  archbishop 
nnce  732  without  a  settled  bishopric,  he  brought  all  newly  founded 
bishoprics  and  monasteries  into  strict  dependence  upon  the  Papal 
ohair.  In  742  Concilium  Germanicuni,  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  Church.  In  748  Bonifacius  became  the  first  archbishop  of 
Maim;  in  754  he  was  killed  by  the  heathen  Friesians. 

768-814.     Charles  the  Ghreat  (C?iarlem4igne), 

since  the  death  of  his  brother  Karlmann  (771),  sole  ruler.  Karl- 
mann's  sons  took  refuge  with  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lango- 
bards, whose  daughter  Charles  had  married,  but  afterwards 
rejected. 

773-774.     Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Langobards. 

The  Pope  having  refused  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karlmann,  Dcsi- 
deriuB  occupied  the  Pentapolis  and  threatened  Rome.  Charles  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  ex  officio,  as  patricius  of  Rome.  Capture 
of  Pavia  after  a  six  months'  siege,  during  which  Charles  had  visited 
Bome  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Pope.  Desiderius  placed  in 
a  monastery.  Charles,  king  of  It(dy,  by  which  is  meant  the  kingdom 
of  the  Langobards,  northern  and  centiul  Italy.  The  larger  part  of 
•onthem  Italy  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

772-804.    War  with  the  Saxons. 

The  country  of  the  Saxons  was  divided  as  follows.  West- 
phalia, on  the  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ems  j 

1  See  the  proof  in  O.  Bichtar,  AnnaUn  d.  deuitchen  Getckichte  im  MiUelaU 
ter,  I.  p.  216. 
'  Sm',  however,  Oalanar,  Jahrb.  d.  frink.  Beichs  unter  Konig  Pippin,  Chapb 
JXpu  lS9£oU. 
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XSngem,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wetter  as  far  as  the  Leine  ;  Eaatphalia, 
as  far  as  the  Elbe:  Northalbingia,  N.  of  the  lower  Elbe  to  the 
Eider. 

The  Saxon  war  was  resolved  upon  in  the  assembly  (May-field)  at 
Worms  (772). 

772.  Capture  of  the  Eresbttrg,  destruction  of  the  Irminstd.  776. 
Capture  of  Sigiburg,  Subju^tion  of  the  Saxons  W.  of  the  Elbe* 
The  Saxons  destroyed  the  Eresburg,  but  were  subjugated  anew, 
776-777.  First  Af ay-field  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons,  at  Paderbom. 
New  insurrection  of  the  Saxons  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  Charles's 
defeat  in  the  Pyrenees,  778;  subdued  by  the  army  of  the  east  Franks 
and  Alam&nni.  779,  Charles  gained  a  victory  at  BochoU  on  the  Aml 
780,  Submission  of  the  Saxons  ;  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

After  a  new  and  general  revolt  headed  by  \yidukiiid  or  Wltte* 
kind,  and  a  defeat  of  the  Prankish  army,  Charles  took  the  field  in 
person  with  success.  782,  Slaughter  of  4500  Saxons  on  the  Aller. 
783,  A  new  and  terrible  uprising,  the  result  of  this  massacre.  Charles 
victorious  first  at  Detmoldj  then  on  the  Hose.  785,  After  a  two  yean' 
resistance  Witteldnd  submitted  and  became  a  Christian. 

778.  Wars  of  Charles  in  Spain. 

Conquest  of  Saragossa.  Return  by  Roncevaux,  and  defeat  of 
the  Prankish  rearguard.  Death  of  tiie  hero  Roland,  margrave 
of  the  Breton  coast,  a  pretended  nephew  of  Charles,  whose 
deeds  are  celebrated  in  a  series  of  romances.  The  SpaniMh 
mark  ^  was  of  later  foundation,  and  was  strengthened  by  Lud- 
wig,  son  of  Charles  (801). 

788.  Abolition  of  the  duohy  of  the  BaJuvarUe  (Bavarians),  after 
the  second  revolt  of  duke  Tcusilo, 

Wars  witli  the  Northmen  (the  common  name  of  the  Germane 
of  the  Scandinavian  north),  and  with  the  Slavs.  Charles  de- 
feated the  Wiltzi  and  advanced  to  the  Peene  (789). 

791-799.  War  with  the  Avars  (who  had  aided  Tassilo,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia)  conducted  principally  by  Charles'  son  Pipin,  796. 
Storm  of  the  King's  Ring  (the  chief  camp  of  tne  Avars) 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  The  country  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Raab  was  annexed  to  the  Prankish  empire 
and  occupied  by  German  colonists,  especially  by  Bavarians. 
(Soon  after,  complete  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  (he  Avars,) 

800.    Charles  revived  the  office  of  Emperor  of  the  We^ 

Pope  Leo  III.,  ill-treated  by  the  relatives  of  his  predecessor 
in  an  insurrection,  and  expelled  from  the  city  (799),  sought 
Charles'  camp  at  Paderbom.  Restored  by  Chanes  to  Rome, 
he  crowned  him  emperor  on  Christmas-day,  800. 

793-804.  New  revolts  among  the  Saxons  particularly  in  the  N.,  led 
to  a  war  with  the  Danes,  with  whom  the  Saxons  had  taken  ref- 
use. Gottfried,  king  of  Demnark,  invaded  the  Prankish  mark; 
his  ships  harassed  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean. 

1  Mark  :  a  strip  of  land  on  the  border  of  a  country,  where  tbA  mUVtirf 
power  was  especially  well  kept  up,  under  a  MarVratl  V^td»KfiWDS(\«^^  ~ 
jtspondbJe  for  the  aklety  oi  the  bordsr.  —  Tiuxa. 
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806.  The  Danes,  defeated  by  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor, 

retired  beyond  the  Eider. 
810.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  Gottfried  in 

person.  The  Danish  king  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants. 
Peace  with  his  successors.  Saxony  north  of  the  Elbe  remained  a  part 
of  the  Prankish  kinedom.  Boundaries  of  the  kingdom  :  Ebro^  Raab^ 
EideTf  Garigliano,    The  Wends  were  again  subjugated. 

Charles  resided  in  Aachen  in  Au3trasia  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  prin- 
eipally  on  account  of  its  warm  springs,  or  in  the  County  Palatine  on 
the  Rhine,  at  Ingelheim^  or  in  ffymwegen,  Capitularii,  imperial  re- 
•eripts.  Assembles  composed  of  aU  men  of  rank,  hoik  churchmen 
and  laymen  ('*  in  quo  placUo  generalitas  universorum  maiorum,  tarn 
dericorum  quam  laicorum  conveniebat ").  Leyy  of  troops  (Heer- 
ban).  Goyemors  of  counties  (Gaugrafen),  counts  of  the  border  dis- 
tricts (comitei  marchias,  Markf;rafen),  imperial  messengers  (missi  regis, 
8endg^afen),  who  made  periodical  circuits  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  heajxi  complaints  and  reported  the  same  with  other  obsenra- 
tions  and  suggestions  to  the  emperor.  The  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
Alcidnf  the  Luigobard  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid  (Paulus  Diaconus), 
ealled  to  the  imperial  court,  where  intellectual  pursuits  were  fayored 
and  shared  by  the  emperor.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  at 
Tours  and  Paris.  Einhard  (Eginhard),  the  favorite  secretary  of 
Charles  (author  of  the  Vita  Carcli  Imperatoris),  Charles  the  Great 
became  the  centre  of  the  most  important  series  of  romances  of  the 
Middle  Age. 

786-609.  In  the  East  Charles  found  a  friend  and  admirer  in  Har- 
otm-al-Rashid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  His  reign  and  that  of 
his  son  Mamun  coyer  the  most  fruitful  period  of  science,  art, 
and  manufactures  among  the  Arabs. 

The  elder  sons  of  Charles  the  Great,  Charles  and  Pipin,  dying 
before  their  father,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son, 

814-840.     Ludwiff  the  Pious.    (Loais  le  Debonnaire). 

Ludwig's  nephew,  Bemhard,  Pipin's  son,  according  to  Charles* 
decree,  king  of  Italy  under  the  supremacy  of  his  uncle,  re- 
belled against  the  latter,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  killed. 
Lndwig  had  4  sons :  Lothar,  Pipin,  Ludwig,  Charles  the  Bald  (the 
latter  by  Judith,  his  second  wife,  of  the  noble  Alamannian  family  of 
the  Weifs).    In  829  Ludwiff  substituted  a  new  division  of  the  empire, 
whereby  his  youngest  son,  Karl,  received  Alamannia  and  the  royal 
title  for  the  division  made  in  817,  under  which  Lothar  held  the  larger 
part  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  crown,  Pipin  had  Aquitania,  and 
Lndwig,  Bavana.    Tlie  three  elder  sons  at  once  revolted,  and  civil  war 
broke  out.     On  the  Field  of  Lies,  near  Colniar  in  Alsace,  Lndwig,  the 
father,  was  deserted  by  his  troops  (833).     He  was  taken  prisoner 
(public  penance  in  the  church  at  Soissons),  but  soon  released  by  his 
repentant  son  Ludwig,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne  (834).    !^ipin 
died  in  838,  and  his  share  of  the  empire  was  divided  between  Lothar 
and  Charles,  which  caused  a  new  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Ludwig.    In 
840  Ludwig  the  Pious  died  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  near  IngeUieim. 
Lndwig  and  Charles  in  alliance  defeated  Lothar  at  Fontanetum  (Fonm 
tenaiUe  or  Fontenay  f)  in  84L    Bi-lingaal  oath  of  Strassburg  (842). 
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843.     Treaty  of  Verdun.     Division  of  the  empire  among 
Aug.      the  brothers  as  follows : 

1.  Lothar  :  Centre  of  the  Prankish  lands,  i.  e.  Austrasia,  /Hm- 
landf  the  Alamannian  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhhie,  ths 
greater  part  of  Burgundy^  Provence^  a  part  of  Languedoc;  in 
general,  a  region  bounded  by  the  Schdde^  Meuse,  SaSne^  Rkdne^ 
in  the  west,  by  the  Rhine  and  Alps  in  the  eas^  and  Frankith 
Italy. 

2.  LiidwigtheG^rman:  The  eastern  part  of  the  Prankish  lands, 
i.  e.  all  those  parts  of  the  empire  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  except  Frieslaud ;  the  diocese  of  A/dias,  WomUf  and 
Speier  on  the  left  bank  (in  general  a  region  lying  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe), 

3.  Charles  the  Bald :  The  western  part  of  the  Prankish  lands, 
i.  e.  Neustria^  Aquitanict,  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy ,  iSeptf- 
ffianto,  the  Spanish  Mark. 

Lothar  retained  the  imperial  dignity  which  his  father  had  given 
him.  His  kingdom,  which  lacked  natural  boundaries  and  comprised 
various  nationalities,  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  rapid  disso- 
lution. 

The  Treaty  of  Verdun  was  originally  merely  a  family  contract,  made 
without  regard  to  national  differences.  In  Ludwic^'s  kingdom,  how- 
ever, the  German  element  was  iu  the  majority  ;  in  that  of  Uharles  the 
Romance  element  prevailed.  Thus  there  developed,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  centuries,  from  the  East  Prankish  element  the  German, 
from  the  West  Prankish  the  French  nationality.  The  Past  Pranks 
called  their  language,  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  used  by  the  educated 
clergy,  the  deutsche,  i.  e.  the  language  of  the  people^  and  nudnally 
(since  Henry  I.?)  those  who  spoke  Deutsche  came  to  be  called 
heutsche.^  (See  pp,  19S,  SOL) 

f  6.     NEW   PERSIAN   EMPIRE   OF   THE   SASSANIDiE.*    Aryan. 

220-641.  (8eep.JSi.) 

226-240.    Artaxerzes  I.  (Artahshatr), 

son,  not  of  Sasan,  bat  of  Papak^  probably  king  of  Persia 
proper,  revolted  against  ArtabanuSj  the  last  king  of  Pte^ 
thia  (p.  ^),  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  the  battle  of 
Hormuz. 

Contest  of  Artazerzes  with  the  Arsacid  kings  of  Bactria  and  Arme- 
nia. The  claim  preferred  by  Artaxerzes  to  all  Asia  as  far  as  the 
JEgesLa  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Rome.  Defeat  of  Alexander 
Severus,  followed  by  peace.  Subjui^ation  of  Armenia.  Restoration 
of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Collection  of  the  text  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 
Artaxerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  sou, 

240-271.     Sapor  I.  (Shahpuhri). 

Wan  with  Rome.     I.  (241-244.')  The  Romans  were  soo* 

1  y.  GHesebreoht,  Gesch.  d,  devischen  Kaiterteit,  I.  4Ui  sd.  p.  Uft% 
s  Bawlinson,  Stv€nih  (iruU  Oriental  if ofiarck|. 
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oeflsful  under  Gordiamu,  but  his  successor,  PhilippnSy  conclnded  peace 
with  Sapor,  leaving  Armenia  in  his  hands,  bat  retaining^Mesopotaniia. 
II.  ^26^260.)  A  glorious  war  for  Persia.  Niftibis,  Edessa,  ArUioch 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Valeilanus  was  cap- 
tared  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  his  death  (265  or  266).  Defeat 
of  Persians  by  Odenathus  of  Palmyra  (p.  157).  Erection  of  many 
buildings  and  engineering  works  in  Persia.  Mani,  or  Manes,  a 
teftcher  of  a  new  form  of  religion  compounded  of  Christianity  and 
Zoroasterianism  (Manicheism),  expelled  rrom  Persia. 

Sapor  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hormiadas  I.  (Atthrmctzdi),  who 
reigned  one  year  and  ten  days  (271-272)  and  was  followed  oy  his 
bnSher,  Varahran  I.  (272-275).  Execution  of  Mani.  Aid  sent  to 
Zenobia  (p.  157).  The  murder  of  Aurdianus  (275)  put  an  end  to  his 
expedition  against  Varahrtm^  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by 
hit  son  Varahran  n.  (275-292?).  His  reign  is  marked  chiefly  by  the 
war  with  Rome  (283),  which  was  closed  by  the  mysterious  death  of 
Cams  (283-284).  Revolt  of  Tiridates  of  Armenia,  aided  by  Rome 
Varahran  m.,  son  of  Varahran  11.^  reigned  four  months,  and  was 
fcdlowed  by  his  brother, 

292-301.    Narses, 

who  after  defeating  his  brother  and  rival,  Hormisdas^  drove 
TiridaU9  from  Armenia  (296).  War  with  Rome.  Galerius,  at  first 
misuooessful  in  Mesopotamia,  finally  defeated  Narses.  Peace  (297) : 
1.  Persia  ceded  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  to  Rome.  2.  The 
Tigris  recognized  as  the  general  boundary  between  Persia  and  Rome.^ 
8.  Cession  of  a  large  part  of  Media  to  Armenia,  4.  Persia  surrendered 
to  Rome  her  sum-emacy  over  Iberia  (Georeia). 

Abdication  of  Narses  and  accession  of  his  son,  Hormisdas  U. 
(301-309),  whose  reig^  covers  little  of  importance.  At  his  death  the 
nobles  set  aside  his  son  Hormisdas,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  his 
nnbom  child.    A  boy  was  bom,  who  received  the  name 

a0»-379  (?).     Sapor  n. 

During  his  minority  the  country  suffered  from  invasions  of  the 
Arabs,  but  on  arriving  at  his  seventeenth  year  Sapor  assumed  the 
irovemment,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  on  Arabia.  Persecu- 
tion of  Christians  (about  325).  First  war  with  Rome  (337-350). 
Defeat  of  Canstantius  at  Singara  (348).  NisiHs  in  Mesopotamia  tlirice 
besieged  by  Sapor  in  vain  (338, 340, 350^.  War  of  Sapor  with  Tatar 
tribes  in  the  £.  (351-359)  and  extension  of  Persian  power  in  this 
direction.  Armenia  went  over  to  Rome.  Seoond  war  with  Rome 
(369-363).  Invasion  of  Syria.  Capture  of  Amida  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Julianas,  emperor  of  Rome,  invaded  Persia,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  before  CHesiphon  (362),  but  immediately  began  a  retreat, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  died.  His  successor,  Joinan,  concluded 
peace  with  Sapor  for  thirty  years  (363)  :  1.  Restoration  of  the  five 
provinces  ceded  by  Narses.  2.  Surrender  of  NLnbis  and  Singara  to 
Persia.  3.  Rome  to  give  up  all  connection  with  Armenia.  Conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Sapor.  Third  war  with  Rome  (371-376),  carried 
S0  irithout  energy  and  concluded  by  an  obscure  peace. 

'  SMwJiB3on,  Seventh  Mcnarckift  12^  ioU.^  Coacv^a^  W  ^^<^\V.V>vvv 
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The  brilliant  reign  of  Sapcr  was  followed  by  a  time  of  qniet. 
Artajwrxee  H.  (379-383.)  Sapor  m.  (383^388.)  Division  of 
Armenia  between  Persia  and  Rome,  —  Persia  receiving  the  larger 
part  Varahran  IV.  (388-399)  deposed  Chosrois,  king  of  Persian 
Armenia,  and  placed  his  own  brother  on  the  throne  (391).  Varahran 
was  murdered  daring  a  mutiny,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  ladigerd  L 
(Izdikerti)  (399-419  [420]),  whose  peaceful  reig^  is  remarkable  for 
little,  except  a  persecution  of  the  Clhristians  in  Persia  and  Armenia. 
He  was  snoceeded  by  his  son, 

419  (420)-440.    Varahran  V., 

who,  having  put  down  Chosrofy,  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  x^ 
newed  the  persecution  of  the  Christisjis,  and  began  war  with  Rome. 
Meeting  wiUi  no  success,  he  concluded  peace  (422),  and  agreed  to  stop 
the  persecution.  (Charity  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  mio  ransomed 
7000  Persian  captives.)  Beginning  of  Persia's  wars  with  the  Ephthl- 
alitea  (Pers.  naithal),  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  prob- 
ably of  "  Thibetic  or  Turhsh  stock  "  (not  Huns).  Surprise,  defeat,  and 
death  of  the  invading  Khan.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Oxus  and 
chastised  the  Tatars  in  their  own  territory.  Varahran  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

44<Mk57.    ladieerdlL, 

who  at  once  declared  war  upon  Rome,  but  as  hastily  oondnded 
peace.  Nine  years'  war  with  the  EpthialiteSf  ending  with  their  defeat 
m  their  own  country.  The  attempt  of  Isdigerd  to  convert  Armenia 
to  Zoroastrianism  brought  on  a  religious  war,  wherein  the  Christians 
were  defeated  (455  or  45G).  Forcible  conversion  of  Armenia.  Tch 
ward  the  close  of  his  reign  Isdigerd  was  defeated  by  the  EpIUhiailUei. 
After  his  death  civil  war  between  his  sons  Perozes  and  HormUdoMf 
ending  in  the  victory  of 
459-^483  (?).    Peroses. 

Great  famine  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (?).  Unsnoceok 
ful  war  and  disgraceful  peace  with  the  Ephthialites  ^464-465).  Re- 
volt of  Armenia  under  Vahan,  which  was  still  unsubaued  when  Pero» 
zes  again  attacked  the  Ephthialites^  at  whose  hands  he  suffered 
a  severe  defeat,  falling  in  the  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  (?) 
483(?)-487.    Balas  (Pers.  Valakhesh  or  Vdgases), 

under  whom  Persia  probably  paid  tribute  to  Kkutihrnewaz^  the 
Ephthialite   Khan.    Pacification  of  Armenia.    Ediet  of  toleration* 
Destruction  of  fire-altars.     Balas  was  succeeded  by 
487(?)-^98.    Kobad,  (first  reign) 

son  of  Perozes,  who  had  been  in  hiding  among  the  Ephthi- 
elites.  Successful  war  with  the  Khazara,  a  people  of  uncertain  race 
(Turkish  or  Caucasian?),  dwelling  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
Communistic  and  ascetic  doctrines  of  Mazdak,  a  high  priest  of  Zoro- 
aster, to  which  many  converts  were  made,  the  king  being  of  the 
number.  Consequent  disturbances  in  Persia  and  Armenia  resulting 
in  the  deposition  of  Kobad  and  tlie  accession  of  his  brother, 
498-^1.    Zamaap. 

Kobad,  howereri  soon  escaped  to  the  Epblt\AA\Um  iaDJ\.T«^aQXBfe^ 
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At  the  head  of  an  armyy  whereupon  Zamasp  roluntarily  resigned  the 

crown. 

601-O31.    Kobad  (second  reign^. 

Withdrawal  of  support  from  Masdak,  The  refusal  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  fulfil  its  agreement  to  coutribute  to  the  defence  of 
the  pass  of  Derbend  in  the  Caucasus,  which  was  the  usual  route  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  in  their  invasions  of  Persia  or  the  Eastern  Empire, 
caused  Kobad  to  declare  war.  Sack  of  Amida  (502).  An  Ephthi- 
alite  invasion  induced  peace  in  507.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
DarcUf  twelve  miles  from  Nisibis  by  Anaslasius,  emperor  of  the  East. 
Second  war  with  the  Eastern  Empire  (524-531),  wherein  the  Per- 
sians, at  first  successful,  were  defeated  by  BeliaariuB  in  the  battle  of 
X>aras  (528).     Kobad  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

681-579.     Chosrote  I.    Anushirwan   ('<  The  Just  ")  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  Sassanid  kings. 

Peace  with  Rome  (533) :  1.  Rome  paid  11,000  lbs.  of  gold  toward 
the  fortification  of  the  Caucasus.  2.  Daras  retained  its  fortifica- 
ticHis,  but  was  not  to  be  the  Roman  headouarters.  3.  Reciprocal  sur- 
render of  recent  conquests.  4.  Eternal  friendship  and  alliance,  whence 
this  peace  is  known  as  the  '*  endless  peace."  It  endured  for  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ChosroeSf  jealous  of  the  great  victo- 
ries of  Juatiiiian  in  the  West,  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  East 
(roths  and  declared  war. 
540.    Capture  of  Antiooh. 

Chosroes  extorted  ransom  from  the  principal  cities  of  west- 
em  Asia  Minor ;  returned  home.     A  truce,  concluded  in  545,  was 
broken  in  549  by  Rome,  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Lazi  (inhabitants 
of  ancient  Colchis)  in  their  war  with  Persia. 
551.  Capture  of  Petra  by  the  Romans  and  Lazi. 
663.  Definite  peace  between  Persia  and  Rome. 

1.  Lazica  ceded  to  Rome.  2.  Rome  to  make  a  yearly  pay- 
ment to  Persia.  3.  Exercise  of  their  faith  secured  to  the  Christians 
in  Persia.  4.  Commercial  intercourse  between  the  empires  restricted 
to  certain  roads  and  marts.  5.  Free  diplomatic  intercourse.  0. 
JJaras  to  retain  its  fortifications.  7.  Disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 8.  Allies  of  either  party  included  in  the  peace.  9.  Persia 
undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  Caspian  Gates  alone.  10.  The 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years. 

Successful  wars  with  the  EphthialUes  and  Khazars. 
562.  Expedition  of  Chosroes  to  Arabia,  against  the  Christian  king- 
dom founded  there  by  Abyssinians  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
Chosroes  expelled  the  Abyssinians  and  left'  the  country  under  the 
control  of  SaXf,  leader  of  the  native  Homeriies ;  after  his  murder 
Arabia  was  made  a  Persian  province. 

The  expedition  to  India  ascribed  to  Cliosroes  is  doubtful.  Dezahulf 
Khan  of  the  Turks,  who  had  recently  subjugated  the  Ephthialites 
and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  invaded  Persia, 
but  met  with  no  success. 

572.    Justin,  Emperor  of  the  East,  declared  war  on  Persia.    Chos- 
rods  ravaged  Syria.    Fall  of  Daras  (573). 
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Chonroes  died,  579,  in  Mesopotamia. 

Improved  administration  in  Persia  under  Chosrote.  Empire  di» 
vided  into  four  govenmients  :  East,  Khurassany  Seigtan,  Kirman ; 
North,  Armenia,  Azerbizan,  Ghilan,  Koum,  Isfahan;  South,  FaT»^ 
Ahwaz  ;  West,  Irak,  or  Bahyionia,,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Frequent 
progresses  of  the  king.  Substitution  of  a  fixed  land  tax  for  the  for- 
mer variable  tax  on  produce.  Tax  collectors  placed  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  priests.  Reform  in  the  army.  Improved  irrigation. 
Protection  of  foreigners.  Encouragement  of  learning.  Laws  of 
Artaxerxes  revised.  Collection  of  the  Shah-na-meh,  or  Book  of  the 
Kings,  the  basis  of  Firduisi's  epic.  Introduction  of  the  Fables  of 
Pilpay,  and  of  the  game  of  chess  from  India.  Toleration  extended  to 
Christians.  ChosroCs  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
579-589.    Hormladas  IV.  (Hormazd), 

At  first  a  vdse  ruler,  afterwards  the  worst  of  Persian  kings. 
579.  Invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  Idanrioe. 
581.   Defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Constantia.    The  war  continued  with 

alternate  defeat  and  victory  until  in 
589.     Persia  was  invaded  by  Arabs,  Khazars,  and  above  all  by  the 

great  Khan  of  the  Turks.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Persian 
general  Bahram  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  same  year  Hormisda« 
provoked  a  war  with  Rome  by  invading  Lazica,  Bahram  was  de- 
feated on  the  Araxes.  An  insult  offered  him  by  the  king  caused  his 
revolt  and  the  deposition  and  murder  of  Hormisdas,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

589-628.    Chosroes  II.,  Eherwiz, 

who  was  at  once  involved  in  war  with  Bahram,  who  drove  him 
from  the  kingdom  and  assumed  the  crown.  The  reign  of  Bahram 
(Varahran  VI.")  was  short  (590-^91).  Chosroes  had  taken  refuge 
at  Constantinople,  and  a  Roman  force  restored  him  to  his  throne. 
Bahram,  defeated,  fled  to  the  Turks. 

The  second  reign  of  Chosrods  U.  was  marked  by  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  Persia's  power,  and  by  its  sudden  fall. 
603-610.  War  with  Phocas,  murderer  of   Maurice,     Capture  of 

Daras,    Syria,  Armenia,  Galatia,  Phrygia,  ravaeed.    Sack  ol 
Antioch.    The  accession  of  Heraoliua  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  did  not  end  the  war. 
612.   Invasion  of  Cappadocia. 

614.  Capture  of  Damascus. 

615.  Sack  of  Jerusalem. 

616.  Capture  of  Pelusium  and  Alexandria  by  the  Persisn  general 

Snahr-Barz.    Submission  of  Egypt. 

617.  Fall  of  Chalcedon,    The  Persians  encamped  within  a  mile  ol 

Constantinople. 
620.  Capture  of  Anq/ra  and  of  Rhodes,    Persia  restored  to  the 

limits  which  it  attained  under  Darius  I. 
So  nearly  had  Chosroes  driven  Heraclins  to  despair  that  he  pre- 
pared to  take  refuge  in  Carthage,  but  his  design  was  prevented  by 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople.     Thus  driven  to  bay,  the  emyecoT 
formed  the  desperate  resolve  of  attacking  Vua  «&eio:j  m  ^i^  ^'^ki^ 
country. 
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622.  Landing  of   the  Romans  in  the  Golf  of  Istus.    Defeat  of 

Shahr-Barz. 

623.  Heraclius  sailed  to  Lazica,  and  invaded  Annenia.     ChosroSs  re* 

treated,  and  the  Romans  wintered  in  Albania. 
625.  Battle  of  the  Sams.  Defeat  of  Bhahr-bars.  ChosroSs  al- 
lied himself  with  the  AvarSf  and  placed  two  armies  in  the  field: 
one  against  Heraclius  in  Asia  Minor,  one  destined  for  a  direct 
attack  on  Constantinople.  The  latter  attempt  failed,  Constantinople 
held  out,  although  attacked  also  by  hosts  of  Bulgarians  and  other 
barbarians  &om  the  west. 

Winter  campaign  of  Heraclius. 
627.  Dec.  12.  Battle  of  Nineveh.     Defeat  of  the  Persians.    Flight 
of  Chosrote.    Heraclius  advanced  to  Ctesiphon,  but  returned 
without  assaulting  the  city. 
Mutiny  of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon  under  two  of  the 
kin^s  sons.    Seizure  and  murder  of  Ckoarois*    He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 
628-629  (?).  Kobad  n.  (SiroSs), 

who  concluded  peace  witn  Rome  on  a  basis  of  exchange  of 
conquests  and  captives.  Death  of  Kobad  (of  the  plague  ?).  Usur- 
pation of  Shahr-bars,  who  before  two  months  were  over  was  mur- 
aered  by  his  own  troops.  Re^is  of  Purandocht  and  Azermi- 
dooht,  daughters  of  ChosroSs  II.,  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy, 
during  which  nine  or  ten  nobles  held  the  throne  successively. 

632-641  (651).     Isdigerd,  grandson  of    Chosroes  II.,  last 
Sassanid  king  of  Persia. 

His  whole  reign  was  a  struggle  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Caliphs  AbunBekr  and  Omar  (p.  182). 

633.  Expedition  of  Kaled  (the  *'  sword  of  God  ")  to  Hira.  Defeat 
of  the  Persians.  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Euphrates 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  suffered  a  temporary 
check  by  the  loss  of  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Bridge."  Their  ravages 
were  soon  renewed,  and  extended  throughout  Mesopotamia.  Great 
exertions  of  the  Persians.  Levy  of  an  army  of  120,000  men,  which 
was  defeated  in  the  four  days' 

636.  Battle  of  Cadesia, 

by  Ba'ad  Ibn  Abi  Wakaa.     Loss  of  the  Durufsh^xnoani,  or 
royal  standard  of  Persia. 

637.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia  bv  5aW.     Capture  of  Ctesiphon. 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Jalula. 
639.  Invasion  of  Susiana  and  Persia  proper  by  the  Arabs.     Capture 

of  Hormuzan,  a  Persian  general,  who,  being  brought  before 
OmaTt  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  which  he  hesitated  to  taste  until  as- 
sured by  the  Caliph  that  he  should  not  be  harmed  until  he  had  drunk 
the  water,  whereupon  he  dashed  the  water  on  the  ground  before  the 
astonished  CaUph,  who  respected  his  promise  and  spared  the  Persian's 
life. 

The  recall  of  Sa^ad  emboldened  Isdigerd  to  make  a  final  effort. 
CkdlecUoB  of  so  army  of  160^000  men,  which  was  totally  defeated  in 
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64L  Battle  of  Nehavend  ("victory  of  victories'*).  Fall 
of  the  Sassanid  power.  Persia  henceforward  governed 
by  the  caliphs.  Isdujerd  III,  lived  for  ten  years  a 
fugitive*  and  was  at  last  murdered  (G51). 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

CRUSADES  (843-1096). 

{  1.    ITALY  AND  GERM  ANT.  (Seep.  187.) 

843-375.   Carolingians  in  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  two  sons  of  Liothar  I.,  Ludwig  the  German 
and  Chariett  the  Bald  divided  Lothar's  inheritance  by  the  treaty  of 
Mersen  on  the  Meuse  (870).  The  German  portion  (Priesland,  Lotkeh 
ringia  or  Lothringen  (Lorraine),  so  called  after  Lothar  II.)  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Franks,  the  Romance  portion 
(Burgimdif,  Provence)  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks,  Boun- 
dary, the  Meuse. 

After  the  death  of  Ludwig  XL,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lothar  L 
(875),  Charles  the  Bald  became  Emperor  (f  877). 

843-91L  Carolingians  in  G^ermany. 

843-876.  Ludwig  the  German. 

Wars  with  the  Slavs,  with  Charles  the  Bald,  and  especially 
with  the  Northmen,  i.  e.  the  Scandinavian  sea  warriors  (Vudngs^y 
by  whose  ferocious  energy  the  west  of  Europe  was  during  this 
epoch  harassed  almost  beyoud  belief.  In  845  simultaneous  attack  by 
the  Northmen  upon  all  three  of  the  Franldsh  kingdoms.  Ludwig  the 
German's  son, 

876-^7.  Charles  the  Fat, 

at  first  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Karlmann  (f  880)  and 
Ludmg  (f  SS'2).  Successful  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Charles  the 
Bold^  on  the  Rhine  (battle  of  Andemach,  876)  and  Italv.  Charles 
the  Fat  became  Emperor  in  881,  and  in  884  was  elected  long  of  the 
West  Franks,  He  united  once  more  under  one  sceptre  the  Mon- 
archy of  Charles  the  Great,  with  the  exception  of  eisjurane 
Burgundy  (Dauphind,  Provence,  part  of  Laneuedoc),  which  became 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Boso,  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed  by 
East  and  West  Franks  on  account  of  his  cowardice  (siege  of  Pans 
by  the  Northmen),  abdicated  the  throne  at  Tribur  (887^,  and  died 
almost  immediately  thereafter.     The  East  Franks  elected 

887-899.  Amulf  of  Carinthia,  grandson  of  Lndwig  the 
German,  illegitimate  son  of  Karlmann.  He  defeated  the 
Northmen  upon  the  Dyle  (at  Lfhcen,  891),  and  in  alliance  with  the 
Magyars,  a  nomadic  Finnish  tribe,  which  had  graduaU^  inaAft  Vua 
way  froqi  the  Ural  region  towards  £uiape|  ifi£  usi^JBt  ^ooddttiif^  ^ 
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Arpad  had  inyaded  Hungary,  conquered  Svatopluk  II.  (893),  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  Amulf  went  twice  to  Italy, 
and  wafl  crowned  Emperor  (896).    His  son, 

899-911.   Ludwlff  the  Child  (six  years  old), 

was  completely  under  the  influence  of  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Mainz.  Terrible  devastation  of  Germany  by  the  Magyars,  In  908 
they  traversed  Bavaria,  Frauconia,  and  penetrated  mto  Thurin^ 
and  Saxony.  Lewis,  defeated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lech  (910), 
was  obliged  to  pay  them  tribute.  Internecine  feuds  in  Franconia  : 
Adalbert  of  Babenberg  against  Rudolf,  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  of  the 
family  of  Conrad  of  Hesse,  Victory  of  the  Conradines,  Adalbert 
executed  in  front  of  his  castle.  Weakness  of  the  young  king.  The 
monarchy  seemed  about  to  break  up  into  duchies  :  Saxony,  Fran- 
oonia,  Bavaria,  Bwabia,  Lotharingia.  After  Ludwig's  death  the 
aged  Otto  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  refused  the  crown,  and  se- 
cnred  the  election  of 

911-918.   Conrad  I.  of  Franconia, 

by  the  nobles.  Invasions  of  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magyars. 
Conrad  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  West  Franks  and  with  lus 
own  subjects  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  reconiition  of  his  sever- 
einity,  especially  &om  Henry,  son  of  Otto  the  Illustrious  and  duke 
or  Saxony,  since  912.  Lotharmgia,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace, 
became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks. 

819-1024.  Kings  and  Emperors  of  the  Saxon  house. 

In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Conrad,  expressed  on  his  death- 
bed, and  seconded  by  his  brother,  Eberhard,  the  Saxons  and  Franks 
elected  at  Fritzlar  on  the  Eder 

919-936.    Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  founder  of  the  German 
monarchy. 

Henry  compelled  Burkhard,  dnke  of  Alamannia  (Swabia), 
and  Amulf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 
924.  The  Magyars  (Hungarians)  made  a  new  inroad.    Henry  con^ 
eluded  a  nine  years'  truce  with  them,  and  secured  immunity 
for  Saxony  and  Thuringia  by  payment  of  tribute. 
926.  Henry  regained  Liotharingia. 

Enlargement  and  better  fortification  of  old  fortresses  (Merse- 
burg)  and  construction  of  new  ones  {Quedlinhurq,  Goslar),  which  at  a 
later  period  became  cities.  There  was  no  wide-spread  founding  of 
oities  by  Henry  himself,  but  in  his  reign  the  Saxons  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  city  life  and  to  cavalry  service  in  war. 

Successful  wars  with  the  fVends,  against  whom  a  great  mark  was 
established  along  the  middle  Elbe,  out  of  which  at  a  later  time  (after 
the  retirement  of  margrave  (Markgrqf)  Gero,  963)  were  formed  the 
Altmark  or  Northmark,  Meissen,  and  the  (htmnrk  (later  Mnrk  Lan- 
<t^),  lying  between  the  two.  Victory  at /^wz*^  (929).  Wars  with 
the  Bohemians  (recognition  of  the  duty  of  feudal  service),  and  with 
the  Danes  {Gnrm  the  Old).  Creation  of  a  mark  between  the  Eidef 
madSlgy  (934),  aiterwsadB  called  Mark  ScKUsmg. 
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Henry  refiued  to  pay  the  promised  tribute  to  the  Mag3rais,  who 
thereupon  made  a  new  inroad. 

933.  Victory  of  Henry  over  the  Hunffariaus  (on  the  Un- 
strut  ?).  ^  Henry  died  in  936.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  by  MalliUde, 

936-973.  Otto  I.,  the  Ghreat, 

who  was  elected  by  Saxons  and  Franks,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  Homage  of  the  princes  of  all 
the  German  races  {Stdmme).  First  appearance  of  the  four  court 
offices  :  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Chamberlain  ;  duke  of  Franconia,  iStteto- 
ard ;  duke  of  Swabia,  Cup-bearer  ;  duke  of  Bavaria,  Marshal, 

Countless  swarms  of  Hungarians  crossed  Franconia  (937),  to  in- 
yade  Saxony.  Defeated  and  pursued  by  Otto,  they  took  a  western 
direction,  and  ravaged  France  as  far  as  the  Loire. 

Otto  defeated  the  rebellious  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  drove  him  from 
his  duchy,  and  subdued  a  revolt  of  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  and 
his  own  half-brother,  Thankmar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  on  the  £res- 
burg  (938).  Henry,  Otto's  younger  brother,  rebelled,  and  was  d^ 
featod  by  Otto  along  with  his  ally  Giselberty  duke  of  Lotharingia,  at 
Birthenf  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  rebels,  with  whom  Eberhard  made  com* 
mon  cause,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  French.  Eberhard  fell  at 
Andemachf  Giselbert  was  drowned  on  his  flight,  Henry  fled  to 
France  (939).  A  murderous  assault  which  Henry  made  upon  hii 
brother  after  he  had  received  forgiveness  failed  ;  Henry  threw  him- 
self upon  the  king's  mercy,  received  forgiveness  a  second  time  (941), 
and  became  henceforward,  with  his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (since  953),  the  kin^s  chief  reliance.  Otto  gave  Liotha- 
ringia  in  944  to  Conrad  the  Red,  the  ancestor  of  the  Franco-Salio 
ro^  house,  who  four  years  afterwards  became  Ins  son-in-law.  Otto 
made  his  brother  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria  (947). 

Wars  with  the  Wends,  conducted  by  margrave  Gero;  with  the 
Danes,  under  Otto  himself,  who  advanced  to  Jutland  (Mark  Schleswig 
given  to  Hermann  BiUung) ;  with  Boleslav,  duke  of  Bohemia  (950), 
who  became  a  vassal  of  the  empire ;  and  with  the  Hungarians,  princi- 
pally under  the  command  of  Henir. 

948.  Otto  appointed  his  son  Liuddf  (by  Editha)  duke  of  Swabia, 
946-950.  Otto  interfered  in  the  French  wars.  He  protected  King 
Louis  IV,  against  Hugo,  count  of  France,  both  of  whom  were 
his  brothers-in-law. 
951.  First  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy  against  Berengar  II,  of  Ivrea. 
Otto  released  and  married  Adelheid,  the  widow  of  King 
Lothar  (of  the  house  of  Burgundy),  and  then  nineteen  years 
of  age.     Berengar  submitted  to  Otto  as  his  suzerain  (952). 

953.  Liudolf,  Otto's  son,  and  Conrad,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Otto's  son- 

in-law,  rebelled  against  the  king. 

954.  New  inroad  of  the  Hungarians,  who  swept  through  Grermany, 

ravaging  as  they  went,  to  France  ;  the  rebels  were  in  alliance 

1  Pmhftblv  not  at  Mersebarg.    See  V.  Oiesebreohti  Gufsk.  der  D«MAiickt% 
Kaimrami,  l\  S89. 
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with  them.  After  a  severe  straggle  and  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation,  Liudolf  and  Conrad  submitted.  They 
were  forgiven,  but  deprived  of  their  duchies.  Archbishop 
Bruno  received  Latharingia;  duke  Burkhard,  Svoahia,  Bavaria^ 
still  in  revolt,  was  subjugated  by  Otto  and  his  brother  Henry. 
New  inroad  of  the  Hungarians. 

955.    Victory  over  the  Hungarians  on  the  Lechfeld 

Aug.  10.  (Augsburg).  Conrad  fell  in  the  battle.  The  Bavarian 
Ostmark,  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the  duchy  of 
AoBtria  (Oesterreich),  reestablished.  Victorious  expedition 
against  the  Wends,  whom  Otto  defeated  on  the  Rekenitz, 

957.  Liudolf  died  in  arms  against  Berengar,  who  was  in  rebellion. 

981.  Second  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy,  Pope  John  XII.  having  im- 
plored his  assistance  against  Berengar.  Otto  hastened  to  IU>me9 
where  he 

962.  Renewed  the  imperial  office.     Holy  Roman  Em« 
Feb.  pire  of  the  (German  Nation. 

• 

While  Otto  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Berengar  in  Lom- 
bardy,  John  XII.  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  the  impe- 

963.  rial  protection  and  allied  himself  with  Otto's  foes.     The  em- 
Nov.     pcror  advanced  upon  Rome  and  captured  the  city  ;  John  fled. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  promise  never  to  elect  another 
Pope  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor.  John  was  deposed 
by  a  synod  in  Rome,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected  Pope. 

964.  A  revolt  of  the   Romans   quickly  suppressed.      While  Otto 
Jan.    was  ac^ain   absent  in  northern  Italy,   where   Berengar  had, 

meantmie,  been  obliged  to  surrender  (ho  died  as  prisoner  in 
Bamberg),  Leo  was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  John  returned, 
but  soon  died  in  consequence  of  his  dissipation.  The  Ro- 
mans choose  Benedict  Pope.  Otto  captured  Rome  the  second 
time,  deposed  Benedict,  and  reinstated  Leo. 
96^-967.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Otto's  son.  Otto  II.,  already 
crowned  as  Grerman  king,  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome. 
Otto  I.  died  at  Metnleben,  near  Merseburg.  His  sepulchre  is 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  biBhoprio  of  Magaeburg,  which  he  had 
created. 

973-983.  Otto  II.,  highly  gifted,  but  passionate,  husband  of 
the  Grecian  princess  Theophano. 

976.  Otto's  cousin,  Henry  the  Quarrelsome,  duke  of  Bavaria,  insti- 

Sated  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  was  conquered  and 
eposed.  Bavaria  given  to  Otto  of  Swahia,  son  of  Liudolf. 
Carinthxa  separated  from  Bavaria  and  made  a  duchy.  Xui7- 
pold  of  Bab&iberg  received  the  (Bavarian)  Eastmark. 

978.  Otto  surprised  by  Lothar,  kinp^  of  France,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, reconquered  Lotharing^  invaded  France,  and  besieged 
Pans,  but  without  success. 
fi8(>-983.    Wars  in  Italy.    The  emperor  crossed  the  Alps,  to  Rome^ 
iKTX     advaneed  into  Boathem  Italy,  defeated  the  Greeks  and  Sara- 
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962.  cena  at  Colanne,  south  of  Cotrane,  but  waa  afterwards  defeated 
by  them  further  south  an  the  Ccdabrian  coast  ^  where  his  army 
was  annihilated. 

963.  Victorious  advance  of  the  Danes  and  Wends ;  destruction  of  the 

bishoprics  of  Uavelberg  and  Brandenburg.    Otto  II.  died  in 
Rome. 

989-1002.     Otto  m.,  three  years  old. 

Henry  the  Quarrelsome's  claim  to  the  guardianship,  and  to 
the  crown  itself,  was  denied,  but  Bavaria,  without  Carinthiay 
was  returned  to  him.  Otto's  mother,  the  Grecian  TheophanOf 
conducted  the  reeencv  in  Germany,  his  grandmother,  Adelheid^ 
in  Italy  ;  after  the  death  of  Theophano  (991),  Addheid  and 
WilligiSf  archbishop  of  Mainz,  conducted  the  government  until 
the  young  prince  took  the  reins  in  995.  From  his  great  intel- 
lectual endowments  known  as  the  **  Wonder  of  the  World,** 
he  was  dreamy  and  unpractical.     Three  Roman  expeditions. 

996.     On  the  first  expedition  Otto  was  crowned  by  Gregory  V. 

998-999.  On  the  second  his  teacher  Gerbert  was  elected  pope  as 
Sylvester  II.  Attempt  of  Crescentius  to  throw  ofF  the  German 
yoke  and  restore  the  ancient  republic.  He  was  defeated  and 
executed.  It  was  Otto's  design  to  make  ''  golden  Rome  "  the 
imperial  residence  and  centre  of  a  new  universal  empire. 

1000.  Journey  through  Germany,  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  St. 
Adalbert,  foundation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Onesen,  A  wide- 
spread belief  that  this  year  would  hnng  the  end  of  the  world 
ajid  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  led  thousands  of 
people  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

1001.  During  his  third  visit  to  Italy,  revolt  of  the  Romans.  Otto 
died  in  the  castle  of  Patemo  at  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

1002-1024.     Henry  H.  (the  Saint), 

son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  of  Bavaria,  great-grandson  of 
Henry  I.,  was  elected  kiag  at  Mainz,  after  his  rival,  Eckardy  margrave 
of  I^issen,  had  been  murdered.  Henry  II.  enforced  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sovereignty,  particularly  from  Hermann^  duke  of 
Swabia. 
1004.    First  expedition  to  Italy  against  Ardom  of  Ivrea ;  Henry 

crowned  king  of  Italy  in  ravia. 
1004-1018.    Wars  with  Bdeslav,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  compelled 

to  give  up  Bohemia,  but  retained  Lusatia. 
Foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  (1007).    Increase  in  the 
power  of  the  church.     Reform  of  the  monasteries.    £nergetio  en- 
forcement of  the  public  peace. 
1014.    Second    expedition  to  Italy.     Henry  crowned   emperor  in 

Rome.    Ardoin  gives  up  his  resistance  (died  in  a  monastery, 

1015). 
1016-1018.    Henry  went  to  war  to  secure  his  inheritance  in  Bur- 

1  The  battlefield  w  nnknnwn;  it  wan  not  tt  BasanUUo.  S«%'^.Q^iA\n%RiK^ 
GeMdk.  d.  demtscken  JDUterseii,  L*  697. 
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gundy,  whioh  had  been  resigned  in  his  favor  by  the  last  king 
of  Burgundy,!  Rudolf  III,  Q016). 
1022.     On  the  third  expedition  to  Italy,  Henry  fought  with  the  Gre- 
cians in  lower  Italy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Normans  who 
had  settled  there  in  1015.     Henry  died  July  15,  1024. 

1024-1125.    Franconieui  or  Salian  Emperors. 

Election  held  at  Oppenheim  between  Mainz  and  Worms, -« 
the  first  election  in  which  princes  of  all  the  tribes  had  partici- 
pated. 
After  hesitating  a  short  time  between  the  two  Conrads,  cousins, 
the  princes  chose  the  elder,  the  son  of  the  Prankish  count  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia,  over  the  younger,  the  son  of  Conrad, 
younger  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia* 

1024-1039.    Conrad  n.  (the  Salian). 

1026-1030.    Reyolt  of  the  Babenberger,  Ernst,  duke  of  Swabia,  step- 
son of  Conrad,  son  of  his  wife  Gisda,  resulting  from  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  emperor  and  of  £mst  as  the  personal 
heir  of  Henry  II.,  upon  Burgundy  (Aries).    Ernst  fell  in  bat- 
tle in  1030. 
1026.    Expedition  to  Italy.    Conrad  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Milan, 
but  obliged  to  bring  Fbvia  and  Ravenna  to  submission  by  force 
of  arms.    Crowned  emperor,  1027,  in  the  presence  of  Cnut  the  Great, 
king  of  England  and  Denmark,  and  Rudolf  III,  of  Burgundy  (Aries). 
The  Eider  made  the  boundary  between  Crermany  and  DenmarK, 
Schleswia,  therefore,  was  abandoned  to  the  Danes. 

Invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Poles  under  Alieczeslav  II,,  where  they 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  Saale,  and  carried  10,000  prisoners  to 
Poland.  Conrad  hastened  from  the  Rhine,  and  provided  defences 
against  a  new  inroad,  but  attacked  the  Hungarians,  though  without 
success  (1030V  In  1031  Conrad  attacked  the  Poles,  forced  them  to 
surrender  their  prisoners,  and  restored  Lusatia  to  the  empire.  Miec-- 
zeslav  became  the  Emperor's  vassal  fl032). 

After  the  death  of  Rudolf  III.  (1-032^,  Bnrgundy,  that  is,  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  which  was  formed  in  933,  by  the  union  of  cisjur- 
ane  and  transiurane  Burgundy  (p.  103),  was,  in  three  campaigns, 
wrested  from  Uie  hands  of  Odo,  Count  oi  Champagne,  who  clauned  it 
as  heir  of  Henry  II.  and  united  with  the  empire.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  the  Romance  portions  of  Burc^udy,  the  lands  along  the 
Rhone,  Saone,  here,  and  Durance^  fell  to  France  ;  the  Alamamiian  por- 
tions (Franche  Comti,  Switzerland)  remained  a  part  of  the  empire.  In 
Italy  the  small  fiefs  were  made  le^lly  hereditary,  nnd  this  became 
the  common  custom  in  Germany.  To  counterbalance  this  tendency 
Conrad  seems  to  have  designed  doing  away  n-ith  ducal  offices,  and 
making  the  royal  supremacy  immediate  and  hereditary  throughout  all 
German  lands. 

103C.     On  his  return  from  a  second  expedition  to  Italy,  Conrad 
1039.    died  at  Utrecht.    His  son  had  been  crowned  at  Aachen  in 
June  4th       his  boyhood,  and  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  as 

1  Otherwise  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Aries. — Trans. 
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1039-1056.    Henry  m.  (caDed  *'  the  Black  ")•    The  imperial 
power  at  its  highest  point. 

King  Henry  was  for  a  time,  also,  duke  of  Betvaria^  Swabia,  and 
FraneorUa,    llie  ducal  throne  in  Carinthia  was  long  vacant. 
1(Hj^-1044.    In  Hungary  the  king,  Peter,  whom  Henry  had  rein- 
stated at  the  eroense  of  three  campaigns,  became  a  vassal  of 
the  empire.     Extension  of  the  Bavarian  Eastmark  to  the 
Leitha. 
Tedious  wars  with  the  unruly  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  duke  of  upper 
Lotharingia,  which  was  at  last  (1(H9)  eiven  to  the  Alsacian  count 
Gerhard,  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.^    Godfrey  went  to 
Italy  (1054),  where  he  married  Beatrix  of  Tuscany.     Henry  favored 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Treuga  Dei  (p.  203).     Proclamation  of 
a  general  king's  peace  in  the  empire. 

1046-1047.  First  expedition  to  Rome.  Henry  caused  a  synod  to 
depose  the  three  rival  Popes  {Sylvester  III,,  Benedict  IX,^ 
Gregory  VI,),  each  of  whom  was  accused  of  simony,  and  appointed 
a  Grerman,  Stddger,  bishop  of  Bambere,  Pope,  as  Clement  II,,  who 
crowned  him  emperor  (Christmas,  lOSS).  After  Clement,  Henry 
appointed  three  Grerman  ropes  in  succession.  He  invested  Drogo,  son 
of  the  Norman  Tancred  of  aauteville,  with  Apulia. 

1055.     Second  Roman  expedition.     Henry  died  at  Gozlar,  Oct.  28, 
1056.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1056-1106.     Henry  IV.,  six  years  old, 

who  had  been  crowned  king  at  the  age  of  four.  Spoiled  in  his 
youth,  he  grew  to  manhood  passionate  but  weak.  His  mother,  Agnes 
of  Poitou,  the  regent,  gave  Bavaria  to  the  Saxon  count  Otto  of  Nord^ 
hexm,  Carinthia  to  Bermold  of  Zdhringen,  Swabia  to  her  son-in-law, 
Rudolf  of  Rheinfdd,  Abduction  of  the  young  king  from  Kaiserswert 
to  Cdogne  (1062)  by  Archbishop  Anno,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  share 
the  administration  of  the  empire  with  Adalbert,  the  ambitious  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  (1065).  Conspiracy  of  the  princes  against  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen.  Imperial  Diet  at  Tribur  (1066).  Adalbert  banished 
from  court  for  three  years  (f  1072). 

Otto  of  Nordheim  deposed  from  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  given  to  his  son-in-law,  Welf,  son  of  the  margrave  Azzo  of  Este, 

Sie  house  of  Welf  was  extinct  in  the  male  line.)  Magnus,  auke  of 
ony,  kept  in  confinement.  Revolt  of  the  Saxons,  whom  Henry  had 
displeased  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fortresses  in  their  land. 
Flight  of  Henry  from  the  Harzburg  (1073),  humiliating  peace,  de- 
struction of  the  Harzburg.  Henry  defeated  the  Saxons  on  the  Unstrut 
(1075).     Contest  with  Pope 

1073-1085.    Gregory  VH.  (Hildebrand), 

descended  from  a  family  having  a  small  estate  in  southern 
Tuscany.     He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny,    He  had,  as 

_  1  In  ponMssion  of  LornuQe  down  to  1737.    See  Modem  Histonr,  Second 
Period,  S  3. 
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oardinal-BnbdeacQD,  afterwardB  as  archdeacon  and  chancellor,  con- 
ducted the  temporal  affairs  of  the  papacy  under  ^t;«  Popes. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  war  against  simony 
(Acts  viii.  18),  and  lay  investUures,  whereby  is  meant  the  investi- 
ture of  clergy  with  the  secular  estates  and  rights  of  their  spiritual 
benefices  by  the  temporal  power,  by  means  of  me  ring  and  staff, 

Gregory  in  alliance  with  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  the  Normans, 
and  with  the  dissatisfied  princes  in  Germany.  Henry  excommuni- 
cated (1076) ;  suspended  from  his  royid  of&ce  by  the  Diet  at  Tribwr 
f  Oct.  1076),  and  the  ultimate  decision  referred  to  a  Diet  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg  in  February,  1077.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  Henry 
left  Speier  in  secret  with  his  wife,  son,  and  one  attendant;  crossing 
the  Alps  under  great  hardship, 

1077.  Henry  humbled  himself  before  the  Pope  at  Ca- 
Jan.  25-29.     noB8e^ 

a  castle  belongii^  to  the  Pope's  firm  friend,  the  powerful 
Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany.  After  three  days'  delay,  passed 
br  Henry  in  the  earb  of  a  penitent  in  the  snow-covered  casUe  court, 
Gregory  admitted  him  to  tus  presence,  and  gave  him  a  conditional 
abMHution. 

Fortune  turned  in  Henry's  favor.  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  whom  the 
malcontents  in  Germany  had  elected  kin^  (March,  1077)  at  Forck' 
Aetm,  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  m  the  battle  on  the  Elster 
(1080).  Swabia  given  to  Frederic  of  Hohenstauferif  Henry's  son-in^ 
Uw  (1079). 

Henrv,  a  second  time  excommunicated  (1080),  went  to  Italy,  cap- 
tured Kome,  and  was  crowned  by  Clement  111.,  a  Pope  of  his  own 
creation.  Greqory  VIL,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  re- 
leased by  the  Norman,  Robert  Guiscard,  and  died  (1085J  at  Salerno, 
(fiilexi  jvatUiam  et  odi  iniquitatem,  propterea  morior  in  exilw). 

The  mfiuence  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  felt  in  all  piarts  of  the 
Christian  world.  It  was  under  his  auspices,  some  have  claimed  at 
his  suggestion,  that  WHUam  of  Normandy  undertook  the  conquest  of 


Henry  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  a  new  king  set  up  by  the  Sax- 
ons, Hermann  of  Salm,  son  of  the  count  of  Luxemburg.  Hermann, 
however,  abdicated  in  1088,  and  died  the  same  year.  SubiuLssiun  of 
the  Saxons-  upon  receiving  assurance  that  their  ancicut  privilege's 
should  be  respected. 

The  church  was  still  hostile.  Marriage  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany 
with  Welf  v.,  son  of  duke  Welf  of  Bavaria. 

1090-1097.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  captured  Mantua 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  but  was  in  general  unsuccess- 
ful. Revolt  of  his  son  Conrad  (1092^.  Henry  returned  to 
Grermany  in  1097,  in  which  year  the  bands  of  the  first  cru- 
saders, under  Walter  of  Perejo  and  Peter  ike  Hermit,  crossed 
Germany.  War  with  Conrad  (died  1101),  and  afterwards  with 
Henry's  other  son,  Henry,  who  imprisoned  his  father.  Flight 
of  the  emperor  to  Luttich,  where  he  died  Aug.  7, 1106.  Ha 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son. 
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1106-1126.  Henry  V. 

The  king  went  to  Rome,  took  Pope  Fkschal  11.  prisoner,  and 
forced  him  to  perform  the  coronation  and  acknowledge  the  imperial 
ri^^t  of  investiture  (1111).  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  left  Italy 
the  Lateran  Council  declared  the  concessions  invalid  as  having  heen 
extorted  by  force,  and  a  second  council  at  Vienna  excommunicated 
Henry. 

Wars  with  Grerman  princes  who  were  in  revolt,  especially  with 
Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Cologne.  Vic- 
tory of  the  Saxons  at  Welfesholzei  near  Mansfeld  (1115).  The  "wmx 
of  the  iiiTestiture  was  ended,  after  a  long  contest  with  Calixha  11^ 
by  the 

1122.    Conoordat  of  Worms. 

Election  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  Crermany  to  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  representatives;  investiture  by  the 
emperor  must  precede  consecration,  but  was  to  be  conferred  not  with 
the  ring  and  staff,  but  with  the  sceptre.  In  Italy  and  Burgundy  in- 
vestiture was  to /oUow  canonical  election  and  consecration.  Ecclesi- 
astics holding  secular  benefices  were  bound  to  perform  the  feudal 
duties.  (See  p.  218,) 

§  2.    FRANCE.  \Seep,  187,) 

843-987.     Carolingicui  kings  of  the  Franks, 

843-877.    Charles  the  Bald. 

His  rule  was  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  Loan;  Brittany  and 
Septmania  were  independent ;  his  supremacy  in  Aquitania  was  but 
nominal.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen  incessant,  daring,  terrible.  Sack 
of  SainteSf  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Tours,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Bo- 
yeux,  Evreux,  Nantes,  Some  quarters  of  Paris,  even,  were  ravaged. 
Lotharingia  divided  between  France  and  Crermany  by  the  treaty  of 
Meersen  (870).  Ourthe^  Meuse,  Jura,  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  France.  Charles  wasted  his  energy  striving  for  the  imperial 
crown. 

Fiefs  proclaimed  hereditary  at  the  diet  of  Chiersi  (877).    Charles 
died  on  Mont  Cenis,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Italy.     Rise  of  scholasticism.    Joannes  Scotus  Erigena.    EUncmar  of 
Rheims,    Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
877-879.  Ludwig  the  Stammerer  (Louis  II.,  le  Begue). 
879-882.  Lndwig  m.  rLouis  III.)  in  the  north  of  France. 
879-884.  Karlmann  in  Aquitaine,  and  over  the  whole  kingdom  after 
882.  The  ravages  of  the  >iorthmen  increased  in  frequency  and  dura- 
tion in  spite  of  Ludwig's  victory  at  Saucourt  in  8ol  (Ludma^ 
slied).    Revolt  of  Boso,  duke  of  cisjurane  Burgundy  (879).    T& 
heir  of  Ludtoig  II,,  Charles,  being  but  five  years  old,  the  noUes  chose 
884r-887.  Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany, 

king,  thus  uniting  the  whole  empire  once  more  in  one  hand. 
Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  under  RoUo  (Hrolf)  in  885. 
Heroic  defence  by  Eudes  (Odo),  count  of  Paris.  Charles,  consent- 
ing to  buy  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen,  was  deposed  in  887.  (Died 
in  888  in  Germany.) 
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The  empire  of  Charles  reduced  to  six  clearly  distinct  states  :  Italj, 
Germany,  Lorraine,  Provence,  Transjurane  Burgundy  (formed  by 
the  union  of  western  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comt^,  under  Rudolf 
/.,  nephew  of  Eudes),  France.  In  France  the  nobles  passed  over 
the  infant  Charles^  and  elected 
888-898.    Eudes,  coimt  of  Paris,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong.    The 

opposition  party  among  the  nobles  advocated  the  claims  of 
893-923.    Charles  III.,  the  Simple,  who  was  not  generally  acknowl- 
edged until  after  the  death  of  Eudes.    In  his  reign  the 

Oil  (?)•  Northmen  gained  a  permanent  foothold  on  the 
Seine  fNormandy),  under  Rolf  (Rollo),  the  first  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  teudal  sovereignty  over  Brittany.  Treaty  of  St,  Claire 
Mur  EptCf  near  Ghisors.  Baptism  of  RoUo  under  the  name  of  Robert. 
Revolts  against  Charles.  Robert,  duke  of  France,  brother  of  Eudes, 
proclaimed  king,  but  slain  in  the  battle  of  Soissons  (923).  His  place 
was  filled  by  his  son-in-law,  Rudolf  of  Burgundy.  Charles  treacher- 
ously seized  by  Herbert  of  Vermandois  and  imprisoned  (died  in  929). 
His  wife,  Eadgyfu  (Edwina),  fled  to  her  brother  jEthelstane,  king  of 
England,  with  her  three-year-old  son  Ludwig  IV.,  hence  called  d'Oiure 
Mer  (Beyond  Seas).  Rudolf  dying  in  936  without  issue,  the  nobles, 
Hugh  the  White,  duke  of  France  (f  956),  Herbert  of  Vermandois,  and 
Wuliam  Longsword  of  Normandy,  recalled 

936-954.    Ludwig  from  Beyond  Seas  (Louis  IV.,  d'Outrenier), 

in  whose  reig^  the  country  was  torn  with  civil  war  between 
the  king,  Hugh  the  VVliite,  or  Great,  and  Otto,  king  of  Germany  (east 
Franks).    Ludwig  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

954r-986.    Lothar, 

who  was  under  the  influenoe  of  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire  Lorraine  brought  on  an 
invasion  of  France  by  Otto  II.  of  Germany.  Lothar  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

986-987.  Ludwig  V.  (le  Fainian£),  who,  after  a  short  and  stormy 
reign,  died  suddenly  (987),  without  issue.  The  direct  line  of 
Charles  the  Great  was  extinct.  The  only  man  who  had  a 
claim  to  the  succession  was  the  uncle  of  Ludwig,  Charles,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

987-1328.    Capeticui  dynaiErty,  direct  line. 

987-996.    Hugh  Capet 

was  chosen  king,  but  was  powerless  to  resist  the  great  feudal 
nobles,  each  of  whom  surpassed  the  king  in  military  power  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  (dukes  of  Normandy,  BrUtany,  Burgundy,  Aquitaine; 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois).  Tne  royal  domain 
reached  from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire,  with  Normandy  and  Anjou  on 
the  west  and  Champagne  on  the  east.  Paris  in  the  centre  was  the 
capital  of  the  new  French  monarchy,  as  Laon  had  heen  the  capital 
of  the  old  German  kingdom.  Capture  of  Charles  the  Carolingian. 
Gerbcrt,  archbishop  of  IUieims»  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  Un- 
der Hugh's  son, 
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995-1031.  Robert,  the  rcnral  power  was  wasted  to  a  shadow.  The 
king,  pious,  weak,  ana  absurd,  was  involved  in  domestic  trouble 
and  in  constant  wars  with  the  nobles.  Rising  of  the  serfs  (997). 
Famine  (1030-1032).  The  Vexin  on  the  Seine  given  to  Normandy. 
Robert's  son, 
1031-1060.    Henry  I., 

retained  scarcely  a  trace  of  power,  beyond  the  nominatioo  of 
the  bishops. 

Introduction  of  the  ''Truoe  of  Qod"  (Treuga  Dei)  by  the  clergy 
(at  first  [1041]  in  Guienne),  whereby  a  cessation  of  all  feuds  was  en- 
joined by  the  church  during  church  festivals  and  from  Wednesdaw 
evening  to  Monday  morning  in  eoery  week  (only  80  days  in  a  year  avaiU 
able  for  warfare).  The  crown  having  now  become  hereditary,  Henij 
was  succeeded  quietly  by  his  son, 
1060-1108.    PhiUpI., 

whose  long  reign,  distinguished  by  no  deeds  of  his  own,  is  re- 
markable for  two  important  events  :  the  conquest  of  £ngland  by  the 
Normans  (1066),  and  the  first  crusade  (1096).  (See  p.  tte.) 

§8.    £N6LAin>.  (Seep.  181.) 

828-1066.    England  under  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
828-837.    Scgberht,  king  of  Wessez  (p.  180),  ruler  of  Sussex,  Kent^ 
Essex f  overlord  of  Merda,  East  Anglia,  Northumbrian  WaleSf 
and  Strathclvde. 

Ravages  of  the  Northmen.  Pouring  in  swarms  from  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  these  pirates,  the  vikings, 
harassed  England  and  the  continent  almost  beyond  belief.  The  £^n- 
lish  called  the  Northmen  "  Danes,"  although  not  all  their  assailants 
came  from  that  kingdom.  The  Northmen  were  still  heathens.  The 
epoch  of  their  invasions  falls  into  three  divisions  :  I.  (789-866) 
Period  of  invasion  and  ravage  without  settlement.  II.  (866-1003) 
Period  of  settlement  and  conquest  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
IIL  (1003-1066)  Period  of  political  conquest  The  first  recorded 
attack  was  in  789  (p.  180).  In  834  Sheppey  was  ravaged.  Defeat 
of  the  Danes  at  Hengestesdun  (836). 

Ecgberht  was  succeeded  by  his  son  JQtfaelwnlf  (837-S58).  In  851 
the  IHines  took  London  and  Canterbury;  in  855  they  wintered  for  the 
first  time  in  Sheppey.  ^thdundf  married  Judith,  daoghter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  the  West  Franks.  He  was  succeeded  by  hb  son 
21thelbald  (858-860),  who  married  his  father's  widow.  On  his 
deaih  Judith  returned  to  the  continent  and  married  Baldwin,  after- 
wards count  of  Flanders.  From  this  union  descended  MiUilda,  wife 
of  WUliam  the  Conqueror,  ^thelbald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
2ltiielberht  (860-866),  who  was  followed  by  his  brother, 

866-871.    JBthelred  I. 

Settlement  of  the  Danes  in  Northnmbria  (romance  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog).    The  Danes  m  East  Analia  (866)^  m  Jfercia  (868). 
870.  East  Anglia  conquered  and  settled  by  the  Danes.    Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sdmundflang  of  the  East  Angles. 
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Qmek  ot  Pelerhorough  Bxid  Cropland.  Danes  in  TTetfer  (871).  KiiM 
bftfctlet  were  fought  with  the  iuvaden  this  year.  At  .£see$dvn  tlie 
Danes  were  defeated  by  jEthelred  and  JEXfrtd  his  brother. 

871-901.    iESlfted  the  Qreat. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reien  Wessez  was  at  peace,  but  the 
other  parts  of  England  still  suffered  from  Danish  inroads.  In  876 
Danes  settled  in  Northumbria,  and  GWAoith,  Danish  Idnff  in  East 
Anglia,  entered  Wessez.  In  877  lands  in  Mercia  were  diTi<&d  among 
the  Danes. 
878.    The  Danes  ravaged  ^7eaaex. 

iElfred  took  re&ge  in  the  forest.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Athdney,  Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Ethandun.  Treaty  of  ^7edinore, 
between  jEl/red  and  Guthorm,  The  Danes  left  Wessez,  bat  East 
Anglia  and  a  part  of  Mercia  were  given  up  to  them.  London,  how- 
ever,  was  retamed  by  .£lfred.  The  country  of  the  Danes,  Dakda^ 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  now  embraced  the  larger  part  of  JgnyUiy^, 

88(V-893.    Peace  in  Wessez. 

iElfred  was  a  skilful  warrior  but  no  lover  of  war.  His  genina 
was  for  civil  government.    Revision  of  the  laws;  separation  of  the 

J'udidal  from  the  ezecutive  department.  Trial  by  jury  was  not  intro- 
luced  bv  .£lfred;  that  institution  was  of  Norman  oncpn,  a  develop- 
ment of  principles  of  old  Franldsh  law.  Creation  of  a  fleet  (882). 
Submission  of  several  Welsh  provinces.  Encounupement  of  learning. 
Beda's  EccleHastioal  History f  Orosius'  History,  and  Bcsthius'  Consola- 
Hon  of  Philosophy,  translated  into  Anglo-Sazon  by  iEllfred.  Voyas^es 
of  Othhere  and  tvulfhere  along  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  an£r- 
taken  at  .Alfred's  request.  Asser.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicla 
probably  put  into  shape  in  this  reign. 

The  Danish  war  broke  out  again  in  893  with  an  invasion  of  Kent. 
Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Buttington.  In  901  JElfrtd  died.  He 
left  five  children :  two  sons,  Eadward  and  ^thelweard,  and  three 
dsnffhters,  JBthelflssd  the  **  LsAj  of  the  Mercians,"  wife  of  ^thdred^ 
ealcforman  of  West  Sazon  Mercia,  jEthelaifu,  abbess  of  Shaftesbury^ 
JElfihryOiy  wife  of  BtUdum  II,,  count  of  flanders,  son  of  Baldwin  ana 
Judith  (p.  203).  From  this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

901-S25.    Badward  tha  Elder. 

Erection  of  fortresses  aloiur  the  Mercian  frontier  by  Eadward 
and  jEtheMad.  Conquest  of  the  Five  Boroughs  {Derby,  Lincoln,  Leices* 
ter,  Stamford,  Nottingham)  by  ^thelflied.  Annexation  of  Mercia  to 
Wessez.  Conquest  of  East  Anglia  and  Essez.  Submission  of  Strath^ 
Clyde  and  aZ2  tAe  Scots  (924).  Badward  lord  of  all  Britain.  Wes- 
sex,  Kent,  Sussex,  he  ruled  oy  inheritance;  Mercia,  Essex,  East  Anglia^ 
bv  conquest  ^*om  Uie  Danes;  Northumberland,  Wales,  Scotland,  StratK^ 
dydtf  as  overlord.    Eadward  died  in  925»  and  was  succeeded  by  his 


•25-840.    JBthelatan. 
League  of  Soots, 
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renewed,  it  wm  again  broken  np  by  the  defeat  of  the  alliea  hx 
the 

9S7.    Battle  of  Bnmanbnrh. 

JEthelstan  was  sucoeeded  bj  his  brother  Badmimd  (940- 
046).  Reyolt  of  Danes  and  Soots.  Reoonquest  of  the  Five  BatvuffkB 
and  tKe  Dandagk.  Cumberland  giren  as  a  fief  to  Malcolm^  king  of 
Soots.  Dunatan  appointed  abbot  of  QUuUmbury,  Murder  of  JSmU 
mundy  who  was  sucoeeded  by  his  brother  Badired  (946-966).  A 
revolt  of  the  Danes  was  crushed  in  964 ;  final  submission  of  tlit 
Dandagk,  Badwig  (955-969),  nephew  of  Eadredf  quarrelled  witla 
Dwutan^  and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  hit 
broihery 

939-975.    Badgar, 

the  under  kinff  of  Mercia.  Dunstan,  recalled  in  968,  areh* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  §59,  was  the  true  ruler.  The  royal  power  stood 
high.  Revision  of  the  laws.  Secular  priests  were  out  of  favor,  and 
monks  were  installed  in  many  of  the  wealthiest  churches.  Mainte- 
nance of  a  large  fleet.  Eadgar  was  followed  by  his  son  Badward 
(the  martyr),  murdered  978. 
978-1016.    dBthelred  XL,  the  Unready,^  son  of  Eadgar^ 

in  whose  reign  the  political  conquest  of  Eng^ood  was  nndez^i 
taken  by  the  Danish  sovereigns  (p.  2(X3).  Danish  invasions  began, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  980.  Death  of  Dwistan^  988.  Battled 
Maldon  against  the  Danes  (991),  when  Brihtnothf  ealdorman  of  the 
East  Saxons,  fell.  (Song  of  Brihtnoth's  Death.)  In  this  year  (991) 
the  plan  of  buying  off  the  Danes  was  adopted,  10,000  pounds  beinr 
paid,  which  were  raised  by  a  special  tax  {Danegeld),  In  994  Ank^^ 
(Olaf  Tryggvesson)  and  Swegen  (Svend  with  the  Forked  Beard)  rav- 
aged Kent,  and  were  paid  16,000  pounds.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen 
in  997,  998,  999, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1001, 1006, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1013, 
1015. 

1002.  24,000  pounds  paid  to  the  Northmen.  BCaaaaore  of  all  (?^ 
Danes  in  England,  upon  one  day  (Nov.  13,  Danish  Vespen) 
by  order  of  ^thelred,  Swegen  reaolToa  on  the  oonqueat  of  Bnc- 
land.  Marriage  of  jEtkelred  and  Emmat  daughter  of  Richard  L, 
duke  of  Normandy.  In  1007, 36,000  pounds,  in  1012,  48,000  pounds, 
were  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Death  of  Swegen  (1014).  Election  of 
his  son  Cnnt  (Canute)  to  succeed  him.  Tne  Danes  had  now  reoor- 
ered  all  that  pajrt  of  England  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  Wedmore  (p.  204)  in  878.  Upon  the  death  of  ^thdred  the  Danish 
party  in  En^and  chose  CniU  long,  but  the  Eneli^  party,  which 
centred  in  London,  chose  Badmund  Ironaide  (1016),  son  of  jEthd- 
red.  He  made  a  brave  stand,  and  many  battles  were  fought  this 
year.  After  the  defeat  of  Eadmund  at  Aaaandnn  peace  was  eon- 
eluded.  Badmnnd  received  WesseXy  Essex,  East  AngUa^  and  Zofi- 
dcn  ;  Cnnt  received  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  The  nominal  ove^> 
lordship  of  England  remained  with  Eadmund.  After  the  death  of 
Eadmund  (lOlo)  Cnui  became  king  of  England. 

1  Such  is  his  eonrentiotisl  title;  probably  **I>tipiMC  «&  CwBiii^^^  1I«a^  Vai> 
Urcoarejr  tbe  meuuBg  of  *' JtedeletsJ'* 
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1016-1042.    Danish  supremaoy  over  Bnffland. 

1016-1035.     Cnnt. 

England  divided  into  four  govemments :  ^7asseae,  under 
CniU;  Meroia,  Bast  Anglia,  Northumberland,  under  Jenis  or  EctrU, 
HuscaHSf  Cnut's  personal  following.  Cnut  in  Rome  (1027).  Laws 
of  Cnut  (1028).  Subjugation  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots  (1031).  Cnut 
was  sncceedea  by  his  sons  Harold  (1035-1040)  and  Harthaonnt 
(1040-1042).  Oodwine,  earl  of  Wessez  ;  Leofrio,  earl  of  Mercia ; 
Blward,  earl  of  Northumberland.  On  Harthacnut*8  death  the  son  of 
^thelred^ 

1042-1066.    Badward,  the  Confessor, 

was  elected  kinff.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  Norman  conrt, 
and  during  his  reign  Norman  influence  was  supreme  at  the  court  of 
England.  The  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  earls  Godwinef 
Leofric,  Siward.  In  1051,  Godtmne,  father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  ex- 
iled. Recalled  in  1052  he  brought  about  a  general  banishment  of  the 
French.  Upon  the  death  of  Uodtmne  his  power  passed  to  his  son 
Harold  (1053).  In  1055  Harold's  brother  Tostig  succeeded  Siward 
as  earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1057  Harold's  brother  Gyrth  waa 
made  earl  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  another  brother  of  Harold, 
Leojwinef  earl  of  Kent  and  Essex,  Subjugation  of  Wales  hy  Harold 
(1063).  Revolt  of  Northumberland  (1065).  Deposition  of  Tm^  and 
election  of  Morkere,  grandson  of  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  brother  of 
Edwins  then  earl  of  Mercia,    On  the  death  of  Eadward, 

1066.    Harold, 

earl  of  Wessex,  was  elected  king. 

A  claim  to  the  succession  was  immediately  advanced  by  ^^il- 
liam,  duke  of  Normandy,  upon  three  grounds.  1.  The  allee^d  be- 
quest of  Eadioard  the  Cionfessor.  2.  An  oath  taken  by  Harold  upon 
occasion  of  his  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
about  1064,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  become  William's  vassal,  and 
had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter  and  secure  him  the  succession 
after  the  death  of  Eadward.  3.  The  right  of  his  wife,  Matilda  (p. 
204).  The  claim  being  rejected,  WUliam  at  once  prepared  to  assert 
it  by  arms. 

Invasion  of  Yorkshire  bv  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  and 
Tostig,  brother  of  Harold  of  England. 

Sept.  25.    Battle  of  Btamfordbridge. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  invaders.  'William  had  meantime 
landed  at  Pevensey.  Harold  hastened  south,  but  was  defeated 
in  the 

Oct  14.    Battle  of  Hastinfirs  or  Senlac, 

and  fell  on  the  field.  Eadgar  JEthdifvg^  grandson  of 
Eadmund  Ironsides^  was  chosen  king,  but  soon  submitted, 
with  all  the  chief  men,  to  the  victor.  £lection  of  WU» 
Ham.  {^tep.  2^9.) 
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(  4    THE  NORTH.  (Seep.  168,) 

Denmark. 

Northern  historians  of  the  Middle  Age  refer  the  conquest  of  the 
North  to  the  Asas  under  Odin  (p.  168),  who  gaye  Denmark  to  his 
son. 

After  him  came  Dan  the  Famous,  who  gave  a  name  to  the  king- 
dom. Under  Ftode  the  Peaceful,  who  reigned  at  the  heginning  of 
our  era,  Denmark  enjoyed  a  Golden  Age.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
famous  battle  of  Bravalla  was  fought  between  Harold  Hildetand, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  and  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  all  is  mythical.  The  true  history  of  Denmark  begins  with 
Garm  the  Old.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Danes  had  settled  in  two 
bands  :  one  occupying  the  peninsula,  Jutland,  Schlesmg,  and  HoUtemi 
the  other  occupying  the  eastern  islands  Zealand,  Fonen,  etc.  Both 
divisions,  between  which  there  was  scanty  intercourse,  were  ruled  by 
numerous  petty  chiefs  (smaa-konoar),  among  the  most  famous  of  whom 
was  the  king  and  high-priest  of  iejre  in  Zealand,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  loose  confederacy  of  the  islands.  When  Jutes  and  Anales  in  the 
fifth  century  migrated  to  Britain  (p.  176),  Danes  from  the  islands 
seem  to  have  taken  their  place  in  the  peninsula. 

Godfrey,  kin^  of  Jutland,  was  embroiled  with  Charles  the  Great,  and 
built  a  Dannevtrk  or  line  of  fortresses  across  the  peninsula.  Under 
his  successor.  Hemming,  the  Eyder  was  made  the  boundary  between 
Denmark  and  the  Frankish  empire. 

In  822  Christianity  preached  in  Denmark  by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  In  816  Anagarina,  <<  the  Apostle  of  the  North,"  labored  in 
Denmark,  but  without  lasting  results. 

Gorm  the  Old  (about  860-935),  the  first  king  of  all  Denmark,  was 
a  devout  heathen,  who  persecuted  the  new  faith  until  forced  to  refrain 
by  Henry  I,  of  Germany.  Erection  of  the  great  Dannevirke  between 
the  Sley  and  the  Eyder,  Gorm  ruled  the  peninsula,  the  islands,  and 
Skaania  and  EUJdng,  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Harold 
Blue-tooth  (Blaatancn,  936-985.  War  with  Norway.  Otto  II.  of  Ger- 
many, in  975,  forcea  Harold  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  kingdom.  Svend  Forked  Beard  (I'veskfced),  985-1014. 
Successful  revolt  of  the  tributary  Wends,  Svend  in  Ens^and  (p.  205)* 
Knot  the  Great  (1014-1035),  kme  of  Denmark  and  of  Engbmd.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  England,  which  led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Ulf-Jarl  to  make  Hardeknut  king  in  Denmark.  It  failed,  and  Knot 
later  had  Ulf  killed.  In  1028  Knut  was  proclaimed  king  of  Norway. 
Hardeknnt  (Hathacnut)  (1035-1042)  succeeded  his  father  in  Den- 
mark. His  war  with  Magnus  of  Norway  ended  in  an  agreement 
whereby  whoever  should  outlive  the  other  should  inherit  his  kingdom. 
Under  this  treaty  Magnus  ruled  Denmark,  1042-1047.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Svend  Estridsen,  son  of  Ulf-Jarl  and  Estride,  sister  of 
Knt't  (1047-1076).  War  for  seventeen  years  with  Harold  Hardrada 
of  Norway  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1064.  War  with  the  Wend»* 
Svend  raised  Denmau  to  a  position  of  powei|  ifbM^iiia  \ai0u^^uM^ 
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his  five  fODB  wlio  followed  him:  Harold  Hejrn  (1076-1000),  St. 
Xnut  (1080-1086),  OUf  Hunger  (1066-1095),  Brik  Ejtgod  aOO&< 
1103),  Niels  (1105-1136).  (See  p.  tS5.) 

Bwedan.  {Seep.t09.) 

Sweden  was  the  first  of  the  Scandinayian  kin^oms  to  attain  power. 
According  to  tradition  there  were  two  races  in  the  ooontrj  besides 
the  Finns,  the  061a  or  Crauta  (Goths)  and  the  Svea.  The  Svea  traced 
their  origin  to  the  followers  of  Odin.  Njord,  son  of  Odin,  was  the 
first  king  of  Sweden.  Ilis  son,  Frey  Tngve,  built  the  temple  of 
Upp^cUct  and  founded  the  line  of  the  Ynglingary  which  mled  the  Svea 
nntil  Xngjald  lU-raada  so  angered  the  petty  kings  by  his  craeltjr  that 
Uiey  revolted.  The  king  burned  himself  and  his  family,  and  his  son 
Olaf  fled  to  Norway.  Ivar  Vidfadmey  kins^  of  Skaania,  which  was 
independent  before  its  conquest  by  Gorm  of  Denmark,  saooeeded  Ing» 
Jald,    This  was  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  tlie  eighth  (7)  century  falls  the  mythical  battle  of  BravaUa^  where 
Bigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  defeated  Harold  HUdetand  of  Den- 
mark. SiguriVs  Aon,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  is  even  more  famous  in  story 
than  his  father.  (Tale  of  his  capture  by  ^lla  of  Northumberland,  and 
of  his  death  in  a  pit  of  serpents,  which  his  sons  avens^ed  by  the 
slaughter  of  ^lla.  See  p.  203,  where  the  discrepancy  in  dfite  is  to  be 
noted.  ^ 

In  tne  ninth  century  authentic  history  beeins.  Mission  of  Anega^ 
riut  (820-865)  to  Sweden,  where  his  preacnine  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Brik  Bmundaaon,  king  of  Sweden  (died  in  885  ?),  made  im- 
portant conquests  in  the  East.  At  the  same  time  bands  of  Swedes 
settled  around  Novgorod^  subiugated  the  Slavs,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  empire  of  Russia  (  Varinjar,  RussX 

Olaf  the  Lap-king  (093-1024)  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Swe- 
den. War  with  St.  Olaf  of  Norway.  The  last  king  of  the  Upsala 
line  was  Emund  QammU  (the  Old),  who  died  about  1056.  Stenkil 
(105^1066).  {See  p.  !tfJ7.) 

Norway.  (See  p.  W9,) 

According  to  tradition  Norwav  was  first  settled  by  Olaf  TraUije 
of  the  Ynglmgar  line,  who  fled  from  Sweden  after  the  death  of  his 
&ther  Ingjald,  The  country  was  governed  by  numerous  petty  kings, 
and  remamed  weak  and  distracted,  like  Sweden  and  Denmark,  until, 
as  in  those  countries,  a  process  of  consolidation  set  in  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Halfdan  the  Black  (841-863)  reduced  many  of  the  petty  kings 
to  subjection,  and  his  son,  EUu-ald  Haar/ager  (863-930),  completed  the 
work  of  conquest  and  introduced  the  feudal  system.  Defeat  of  the 
Jarls  at  Hafurst/jord,  872.  These  changes,  and  the  repres-sion  of  free- 
booting  which  followed  them,  induced  a  great  migration  of  the  Jarls, 
the  most  famous  of  the  vikings.  Establishment  of  Northmen  under 
Rolf  Ganger  (Rollo)  in  Normandy.  Conquest  of  Thtblin  by  Olauf  in 
852.  Discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland,  860-875,  etc.  iSrik 
BUtdfixe  (930-^),  Hakon  (934-961  ),Harald  OraafeU,  Hakon  Jari 
C96S-996).    OUf  TryggVMMon  (996-1000).    He  disappeared  at  the 
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battle  of  Soold,  where  he  was  defeated  br  Olaf  ike  Lap4ang  of 
Sweden,  Svend  Tveikcsg  of  Denmark,  and  Erik  and  Svendt  uoub  of 
Hakon  Jarl,  The  Tiotors  divided  Norway  1>etween  them. 

DiscoTery  and  Mttlement  of  Ghreenland  by  Erik  the  Red  (986). 
Vinland  (America)  seen  by  Bjamef  and  visited  by  Lei/  and  othexiy 
966-1011.  See  p.  281. 

Norway  was  again  united  under  St.  Olaf  (U.)  1015-1090,  in  whose 
reiffn  Christianity  was  introduced.  Magnua  the  Good,  son  of  Ok^/ 
(1&5-1047),  king  of  Denmark  from  1042  to  1047.  The  Graawuu^ 
or  book  of  tiie  law.  Harald  III.,  Hardrada,  founded  Opelo  (C!nris- 
tiania),  and  fell  at  Stamford  Bridge  1066  (p.  206).  Magnua  II.  (1066- 
1069),  Olaf  ri069-10»3),  Magnaa  lU.  £ar/od  (10»&-1103).  Con- 
quest of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrtdee  j  of  Dublm.  Death  of  Magnus  in  ^ 
iJceland.  (Seep.iMf^% 

§  5.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (See  p.  18$.) 

755-1031.     Caliphate  of  Cordova, 

founded  by  the  last  Ommiad,  Ahd-er-Rahman  (p.  163).    Most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Moorish  ciTilization,  in  the  nmth  and  tenth 
centuries.    Abd-er-Rahman  III.,  Hakem  U.,  Ahnanzorf  his  genenL 
The  populous  city  of  Cordova,  the  seat  of  science  and  arts. 
1031.    Dissolution  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  into  a  number  of 

small  states.  The  Morabethee  or  Almoramdee  (Yuuuf),  sum- 
moned from  Mauretania,  successfully  opposed  the  Christians  (1066% 
but  made  themselves  masters  of  Mohainmedan  Spain. 

Chrlatiaii  Kingdoms. 

Aaturla  (Oviedo),  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 

Duero  by  Alfonso  /III.  in  the  tenth  century,  called  the  klnf- 

dom  of  Leon,  after  the  new  residence,  Leon. 
Castile,  so  called  from  the  castles  erected  against  the  Arabs,  origi- 

tudly  a  county  of  Asturia. 
NaTarre,  a  border  state  in  the  Pyrenees :  first  a  county  under 

French  supremacy,  then  independent.    Saneho  1.  assumed  the 

title  King  of  Navarre  (905),  and  subjugated 

Aragon,  originally  a  Prankish  county  north  of  Navarre. 

1000-1035.  Saneho  lU.  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  and, 
by  inheritance,  king  of  Castile,  divided  at  his  death  his  king- 
dom among  his  tlu«e  sons.  As  Leon  and  Castile  were  soon 
united,  there  existed  henceforward  three  Christian  kingdoms 
in  Spain:  1,  Castile-Leon;  2,  Navarre;  3,  Aragon.  We 
must  also  reckon  the  county  of  Baroelona,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Spanish  mark  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  independent 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Wars  of  Ray  Diaa,  called  by  the  Arabs  Cid,  L  e.  Lord  (died 
1099).  {See  p.  240.^ 
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§  6.    THE  EAST. 

Bastam  Bmpire. 

SVI-fM.    JuBtinian  I.,  emperor  of  the  East    Befinrinii 

NarftON  (p.  175). 

('(Nliflcation  of  the  law  in  the  form  known  as  the  oorpus 

juris  olvills  (TrUfOnianui),  comprising :  1.  InttUutuma.  2«  PoHdutm 

or  l>ig«'iita,    3.  Codex.    4.  NoveUcB,  later  additions. 

I'aKivN  of  t)io  circus :  Greent,  Blues,  Reds,  and  Wkiies.    Bloody 

immiIi^nU  (**  Nikii/*  632).    The  church  of  St,  Sophia,  built  bj  Con- 

SUiillno  ( llayia  Sophia),  burnt  and  rebuilt  with  great  splendor. 
I'iMilliMt  (if  ihn  oinnirc  under  Justinian's  successors  (cmeltj,  mntilar 

iloiiM).     A  purt  of  tlie  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  oonqoered  bj 

ilm  runuiryi  ami  afU^rwurds  by  the  Arabs, 

T2/t\  Hi'2.  (/oiitf'Nt  (>v(*r  images.  Image-breahen  (*uc»i'9KXJiartUf  ieaor 
(niIrmIn)  mid  image  worshippers  (tiKO¥o9ov\oi). 

717  74 1 .    ZiSO  the  laaurian.     image  worship  prohibited. 

7N<)  hifi.  Zroiie,  who  out  of  love  of  power  had  her  own  son  blinded, 
r**»Utrm\  imag«  worship.  The  accession  of  a  woman  to  the 
liii|iorliil  throne  sorvud  as  a  pretext  to  lecndize  the  transfer  of 
iliit  iiiitH<riul  orowii  from  tlie  £ast  to  the  West. 

Il4'i.     Theodora  fully  n*storod  image  worship. 

Ml  10ri7.     KiMt^rn  emporon  of  the  Macedonian  line. 

TliK  niiiplrn,  hard  pn*Med  by  Arabs,  Btdgarians,  and  Magyars. 
Tim  fiiti|M«r'MrN  Nirrphnnu  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  whom  T^heo^anOf 
widow  of  itnmanuit  II,  (died  WS'l),  placed  on  the  throne,  partially 
rnKoiMiiiiifftd  Min  proviniMfN  which  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians  had  torn 
fniiii  llio  itiitpim.  {Seep,  fHO^ 

Ofillplmin  iit  niitfdad  under  the  Abbasides  (750-1258). 

Iiiiiiit*dmi«i|y  ufu^r  ttii»  n*igtis  of  Haroun-al-Raachid  and  Afaimm 
(p.  lN4t),  (li«i  powor  ol'  Uie  caliphs  began  to  deciiue. 
§30,     Thn  Unilr  ai  Omra  (i.  «.  prince  uf  princes)  received  all  the 
SDCiular  pownr;  tlin  caliph  remained  only  spiritual  head  of  the 
faiilifiil.     INIM,  Kyypt  independent  under  h'atimites, 
lOM.    Seljuk  Turks  {Togrul  Bey,  Alp  Arslan,  Malek  Shah)  at- 

taliind  ihn  digtiity  nt  Kmir  al  Omra,    Seljuk  supremacy. 
1009*     'Hie  eniplro  of  the  Si*ljuks  separated  into  a  number  of  small 
■ultauates  {Iran,  Kerman,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Iconium  orRoum), 

Indie. 

The  early  history  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant events  are  assigned  dates  differing  from  one  another  by  over 
four  centuries.  The  Guptas^  who  succeeded  in  power  the  Sahs  of 
Surdshha  (GO  B.  c.-2d5  A.  v,),  occupied  Kanauj  from  319  to  about 
470,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Tatar  in^^ers  (Hims  ?),  and 
the  VtUabhis,  who  dwelt  in  Cutch  and  the  northern  part  of  Bombay^ 
were  the  prinoipel  power  in  India,  480-722. 
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Actual  aathentio  history  beeins  with  the  Arabio  inyasfoiis.  Sind 
was  the  first  province  to  feel  the  Mohammedan  attack.     It  was  con« 

Suered  in  711,  but  in  750  a  general  uprising  expelled  the  victors. 
ilxMit  1000-1186.    Supramaoy  of  tha  Sultana  of  Ohmxni. 

The  next  great  attack  was  made  by  a  Turk,  Sultan  Mahmad 
of  Ghaznif  (in  KalnU)^  who  invaded  India  seventeen  times,  and  con- 
quered the  country  to  the  Gcmgts.  The  decisive  struggle  took  place 
at  Peshawar,  where  Mahmud  was  victorious.  In  1024  feunous  expe- 
dition to  Otaerat,  Destruction  of  the  idol  pillar  filled  with  jewels.  (?) 
Mahmud  was  succeeded  by  fourteen  rulers  of  his  house,  the  last  of 
whom,  BoArom,  was  conquered  by  AUah-ud-dm  of  Ohor,  Bahram't 
son,  KhuirUf  founded  at  Lahore  the  first  Mohammedan  dynasty  in 
India  proper. 

1186-1206.    Supremacy  of  tbe  Afghani  of  Ohor. 

In  1186,  Khusru*8  son  was  made  captive  by  M uhmmmed  Gharif 
after  which  the  predominance  exercised  by  tiie  Turks  of  Ghazni 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  of  6hor.  Muhammed  Ghori 
was  killed  in  1206.  (See  p.  S^L) 

China.  {See  p.  82,) 

590-618.  Dynasty  of  Sny,  under  whose  energetic  sway  China  was 
partially  rescued  from  the  confusion  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
(p.  32). 

618-907.    Dynasty  of  Tansr* 

founded  by  the  usurper,  Le  Ytien,  who,  as  emperor,  took  the 
name  of  Kan-tsu.  The  first  part  of  this  period  down  to  718  was  a 
brilliant  time  for  China,  and  tne  Golden  Age  of  literature.  The 
earlier  rulers  (^Tai-tsung,  627-660  ;  Kaourtsung,  650-683;  Woo  How, 
683-705,  the  wife  of  Ksiou-tsung,  who  usurped  the  throne  on  her  hus- 
band's death)  were  valiant  warriors  and  wise  rulers,  who  held  the 
Tatars  in  check,  recovered  much  of  the  former  possessions  of  China 
in  Central  Asia,  and  raised  the  empire  to  a  commanding  position 
amon^  other  nations ;  643,  embassies  from  Persia  and  Constantinople 
in  Chma. 

From  718  the  attacks  of  the  Tatars  increased  in  vehemence.  From 
763  to  780  their  inroads  were  incessant. 

Under  Woo4sung  (841-847)  temples  were  destroyed,  monasteries 
and  nunneries  closed,  and  all  foreign  priests  (Christian,  Persian,  Bud- 
dhist) banished.  The  reaction  was,  however,  short-lived.  Iinreii- 
tion  of  printing. 

907-960.    Five  dynasties  (Later  Leang,  Later  Tang,  Later  Tsin, 
Later  Han,  Later  Chow)  occupied  the  throne  within  this 
period,  but  the  power  of  each  was  very  limited.   In  Ho-wm^  Sze^kuenf 
and  other  provinces  independent  states  arose. 

860-976.  Chaon-kw^ang-yin,  as  emperor,  Tai-taoo,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Later  Sung,  foueht  with  success  against 
the  Khitan  Tatars^  who  had  occupied  the  whole  of  Manchuria^  estab- 
lishing there  the  empire  of  Hia,  Succeeding  emperors  were  less  foiv 
tonate,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Tatars  (97&-U01V  V.&«a  p.  %1|1.^ 
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From  the  reign  of  QJin  (270-^10,  p.  33)  to  the  close  of  the  sixth 
•entury,  the  history  of  Japan  is  a  record  of  quiet  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  continental  intercourse  and  of  increasing 
wealth.  Throughout  this  period,  as  before,  the  Mikados  were  aotuil 
•OTereigns  and  personal  commanders.  The  close  of  this  epoch  saw 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  and  its  rapid  spreaa  (p.  33). 

The  seventh  century  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  for  then  it  was  that  causes  long  working  in  silence  and  un- 
seen resulted  in  changes  subversive  of  the  entire  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Japanese,  —  change  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mikado  from  personal  intercourse  with  his  subjects  behind  a  veil  of 
formal  etiquette  and  heightened  reverence,  and  to  the  predominance 
of  the  military  over  the  civil  power,  until  the  actual  ffovemment  of 
the  country  passed  from  its  le^  sovereign,  the  ^Mikado,  into  the 
hands  of  an  usurping  military  chieftain,  thus  creating  a  long-enduring, 
much  misunderstood  system  of  dual  government,  —  chimges  whose 
final  outcome  was  a  feudal  system  corresponding  to  that  known  to 
medieval  Europe,  which,  with  its  legitimate  o£Espring,  oppression, 
weakness,  anarchy,  lasted  until  1868. 

These  changes  were  the  following :  I.  The  nowth  of  a  numerous 
oourt  nobility  of  imperial,  and  hence  of  divme,  descent.  II.  The 
creation  of  numerous  offices  of  state  which  became  the  property  of 
the  court  nobility.  III.  The  division  of  the  male  population  into  an 
agricultural  and  a  military  class.  IV.  The  separation  of  state  offices 
into  two  sections,  the  civU  and  the  military,  and  the  continuance  of 
each  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of  noble  families. 

I.  The  kuge\  or  court  nobility,  owed  their  numbers  to  the  practice 
of  pol^^amy,  which  the  necessitv  of  providing  against  the  extinction 
of  a  divme  dynastic  line  imposed  on  the  Mikados.  They  comprise  at 
pfesent  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  families,  which  form  among  them- 
selves larger  eroups,  or  clans.  Such  clans  are  :  the  Fujiwara,  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  huge;  the  Sugawara  ;  the  Taira  (Heike  in 
Chinese  characters) ;  the  Minamoto  (Qenji  in  Chinese  charac- 
ters). 

II.  In  603  the  requirements  of  a  more  extensive  empire  caused 
the  establishment  of  eight  great  administrative  departments,  and  of  a 
host  of  smaller  offices,  whidi  were  filled  by  members  of  the  kug^,  and 
gradually  became  vested  in  certain  families. 

III.  The  demand  of  the  growing  empire  for  increased  military 
efficiency  led  to  the  division  of  the  whole  male  population  into  two 
elasses :  1.  the  olass  of  ag^oultural  laborers,  comprisinc^  all  who 
were  unfit  for  military  service;  thev  were  relegated  to  a  life  of  un- 
broken toil,  and  were  burdened  with  the  annual  payment  of  a  quan- 
tity of  rice  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  2.  military  class,  the 
Samurai,  which  included  all  the  bravest  and  most  intellectual  men  in 
Japan.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  working  by  the  tax  received 
from  the  first  class,  and  not  overburdened  with  mihtary  duties,  these 

1  ihiag^  Tk0  Mikado" i  Empire,  Beed,  Japan,   Adams.  Bittory  qf  Japan, 
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men  were  free  to  deroCe  themeelves  to  the  poniiit  of  literature  tnd 
learning,  forming  the  hest  element  in  the  nation. 

IV.  The  Fufxioara^  increasing  in  power,  flraduallT  absorbed  all 
omZ  offices,  while  the  military  offices  were  filled  from  the  two  families 
of  Taira  and  Minamoto,  better  known  as  Hei  and  Gen.  Thus  did  the 
Fujiwara  become  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  palace  life;  thus  did  the 
MikadOf  while  his  office  gained  in  respect  and  reyerence  by  its  eoTi- 
romnent  of  titled  officials,  lose  all realpower, and  sink  to  a  mere  pup* 
pet  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  nobles,  to  be  installed  and  deposed  at 
will ;  thus  did  both  emperor  and  court  constantly  lose  grouna  before 
the  growinff  influence  of  those  energetic  families  to  whom  were  grvaa 
the  active  duties  of  military  command,  'fhe  generals,  or  ShogmiSy 
became  the  ''Mayors  of  the  Palace'*  of  Japan.  So  originated  the 
dual  gOTemment,  which  was  not,  as  foreigners  long  thou^t,  a  eon- 
stitutional  institution,  whereby  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  gor- 
emment  were  vested  in  the  Shdgun  or  temporal  emperor  (T^rooon),  and 
the  religious  functions  in  the  Mikado  or  epiritual  enweror^  but  an  un- 
constitutional innovation,  wherein  a  subordinate  officer  had  usurped 
that  authority  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  only  emperor,  the  Mi- 
kado, and  whose  position  that  emperor  had  never  recognized. 

The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  evolution  of  mili- 
tary feudalism,  whose  rise  is  considered  in  the  next  period. 

794.  The  capital  of  the  empire,  the  home  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
hig^f  permanently  fixed  at  Kioto,  near  Lake  Biwa. 

1156.  Outbreak  of  war  between  the  families  of  Gen  and  Hei  (Ifmo- 
moto  and  Taira),  which  had  previously  shared  the  militaij 
offices  in  peace.  (See  p.  Aft.) 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

EPOCH  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (1096-1270). 

{  L    CRUSADES. 

Cansa  :  The  pilgrimages  of  the  Christians  to  the  Holy  Sepulohva» 
where  St,  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  had  built  a  vanh 
for  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  intefi- 
rupted  after  the  FatimiteSf  and  yet  more  after  the  Seffuki  came  to 
power  ;  ill-treatment  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  hermit  Peter  of  Amwu  demanded  of  the  Pope  Urban  II. 
(1088-1099)  assistance  in  freeing  the  holy  places,  and  preached  the 
Crusade  in  Italy  (?)  and  France.^  Councils  of  the  church  at  Pb- 
cema  and  Clermont  in  Auvergne  (1095).  Address  by  the  Pope  ;  oni- 
versal  enthusiasm.    (It  ii  the  will  of  God  /) 

The  undisciplined  bands  led  by  Peter,  by  the  French  knight  Walter 
ofPacy,  and  his  nephew  Walter  Semaveir  (the  Penniless),  and  othen^ 
were  for  the  most  part,  annihilated  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

1  V.  Bybel  Oe»ek,  du  enten  KreuttHffs,  1841,  has  shown  on  conclutiys 
groanda  ^st  the  idea  of  the  Crusadefl  orifpnated  principally  with  Pope  Urban 
II.  It  has  recently  been  made  doubtful  whether  rster  of  Amiens  had  bmoL  ia 
the  Holy  Land  at  all  b^ore  the  jdit  Crussde. 
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1096-1099.  First  Crusade.    Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

Leaders  of  the  first  Crusade :  Godfrey  of  BouUUm,  .diike  of 
lower  Lotharingia  ;  his  brothers,  Baldunn  and  Eustach  ;  Robert^  duke 
of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  Robert  of  Flanders ; 
Stephen  of  Blois  ;  Raymond  I F.,  count  of  Toulouse  ;  Httgo  of  Ver^ 
mandoiSf  brother  of  I*hilip  I.,  king  of  France  ;  Bohemand  of  Taren- 
tom,  son  of  Robert  6uis(»tfd  ;  his  nephew  Tancred.  They  led  200,- 
000  or  300,000  warriors  to  the  East.  Bishop  Adhemar  of  Puy^  who 
was  the  first  to  take  the  Cross  at  Clermont,  went  with  the  expedition 
as  papal  legate  (died  1098).  No  king  took  part  personally  in  this 
Cnuade. 

The  princes  went  to  Constantinople,  where  all  except  Raymond 
did  feudal  homaee  to  the  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.  Attack  upon 
the  territory  of  KiUj  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Iconium  (or  Roum). 

1097.  Niccea  surrendered  to  the  Grecian  emperor  after  a  siege  of 
June,  seyeral  weeks'  duration.  Victory  of  the  Crusaders  at  Dory^ 
July  1.  keum  oyer  the  Sultan  KUij   Arslan.     Baldunn^  separated 

from  the  main  army,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered 
a  principality  for  himself  in  Edessa. 
1097-10S».  The  main  army  besieged  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes  for 
nine  months    in  yain,  but  finally  the  city  was  betrayed  to 
Bohemund  of   Tarentum  by  the  Armenian  renegade,   Firui 

1098.  (Pyrrhus).  Kerhoga,  the  powerful  Emir  of  Mossul,  besieged 
the  Crusaders,  exhausted  through  sickness  and  want,  in  An* 
tioch,  with  an  immense  army,  victorious  sally  of  the  Chris- 
tians  (the  holy  lance  I)  ;  the  Seljuk  army  defeated  and  scat* 
tered.  Long  rest  of  the  Crusaders  in  Antioch  and  quarrels 
among  them. 

1099.  Expedition  along  the  coast  toward  Jerusalem.  Unsuccessful 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Areas.  In  May  they  adyanced  be- 
yond CcBsarecL  On  the  7th  of  June  the  Crusaders,  now  numbering 
bat  21,500  efFectiye  men,  beheld  the  Holy  City,  which  the  FatimUes 
had  reconquered  from  the  Seljuks  in  1098.    After  a  fiye  weeks'  siege, 

1099*  storm  of  Jerusalem. 

July  15.  Terrible  massacre ;  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  the 
Besorrection. 

Eitabllshment  of  a  feudal  kinffdam  of  Jerusalem,  chiefly  French, 
with  yassal  counties :  Edessa,  AfUiocAtd,  and  afterwards  Tripolis 
rAsaises  du  royaome  de  Jdmsalem).  Three  chief  officers  :  Senechal, 
Conn^table,  Marshall.  Two  patriarchs,  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Antiochia, 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Esypt  at  Ascakn  or  Oaza.  Grodfrey  died  1100.  His 
brother,  Balawin  /.,  kina  of  Jerusalem.  Acre,  Trioplis,  Berytus 
(Bcdmt),  Sidon,  conquerea  with  the  aid  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Baldwin 
L  (died  1118)  was  succeeded  by  Baldfoin  II.  (died  1131),  Fulco  of 
Anjou  (died  1143),  under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  reached 
its  greatest  extent,  Baldwin  III.  (died  1162),  Amalric  (died  1173), 
Baldwin  IV.  (died  1184),  Baldwin  V.  (not  of  age,  died  118C),  Feit 
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1147-1149.   Second  Crusada     Without  resnlt 

Causa :  Conquest  of  Edessa  by  Emadeddin  ('Imad-<;d-Deeii) 
Zenkiy  Emir  of  Mossul  (1144).  Second  conquest  and  destruction  of 
the  city  by  his  son  Noureddin  (Noop-ed-Deen)  (1146).  Bernard^  ab- 
bot of  ClairvauXy  preached  the  Crusade. 

Conrad  III.  of  Germany  and  Louis  VII.  of  France  started  for 
Palestine  ;  the  former  from  Regenshurg  (Ratisbon),  the  hitter  from 
MelZy  somewhat  later.  Both  armies  passed  through  Hungary  to  Asia 
Minor ,  the  German  army,  being  far  in  advance,  entered  Phirgia, 
where  it  was  almost  annihilated  by  want  and  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  few  regaining  Nicsea.  With  this  scanty  fol- 
lowing Conrad  joined  the  expedition  of  the  French  army  along  the 
coastf  out  returned  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Louis  and  the  French  nobility  took  ship  from  Painphylia 
for  Antiochia.  The  common  soldiery  continued  oy  land  to  Cilicia, 
and  were  completely  annihilated  by  hunger  and  the  enemy.  ConraS 
went  from  Constantinople  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea  (1148),  and  iu 
conjunction  with  the  I^rench  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Da- 
mascus. 

1189-1192.   Third  Crusade.    Conquest  of  Acre  {St.  Jean 
d^Acre),  or  Ptoleinais. 

Cause  :  Capture  of  Veit  (Guy)  of  Lusignan,  kine  of  Jerosalemy 
at  Ttberiax  on  the  sea  of  Genezareth.  Conquest  of  Acre  and  JerueO' 
lem  by  Saladin  (Salah-ed-Deen)  (1187),  the  founder  of  the  dynasl^ 
of  the  Ayoubites  in  Egypt.  He  treated  the  Christians  magnau- 
mously. 

The  emperor  Fradario  I.,  who  in  his  youth  had  taken  part  in  the 
second  Crusade,  undertook  in  his  old  age  an  expedition  from  Regena* 
burg  (Ratisbon)  in  the  spring  of  1189,  passed  through  Hungary, 
spent  the  winter  in  Adrianople,  crossed  (1190)  to  Asia  Minor,  con- 

2uered  Iconium,  and  went  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was  drowned  in  the 
lalycadnug  (Seleph).  His  son,  Frederic  of  Swabia,  led  a  part  of 
the  pilgrinos,  many  having  turned  back,  by  way  of  Tarsus,  Antiochia^ 
and  Tyrus  to  Accon  ^Ptolemais,  St.  Jean  d'Acre).  He  died  (1191) 
during  the  siege  of  this  city,  which  was  conducted  by  the  king  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  who  had  gained  his  freedom. 

Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  {Ccewr-de-Lion),  king  of  England, 
but  French  in  nationality  and  language,  and  Philip  II.,  Augustut 
(French  Auguste,  a  title  of  respect  which  was  given  him  later),  king  of 
France,  went  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land  (1190),  —  Richard  from  Mar- 
seilles, Philip  from  Genoa  ;  participation  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice, 
After  a  long  stay  in  Sicily  and  many  quarrels  the  two  kings  reached 
Acre,  which  Lusig^nan  had  already  besieged  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  city  was  now  soon  forced  to  surrender  (July,  1191). 

Philip  having  quarrelled  with  Richard,  returned  U>  France  (1191). 
Heroic  deeds  (and  cruelty)  of  Richard,  who,  however,  was  twice 
obliged  to  turn  back  from  before  Jerusalem.  Armistice  with  Salad^p. 
The  strip  of  coast  from  Joppa  to  Acre  |Hiven  to  the  Christians  ;  piU 
grimages  to  the  holy  places  permitted,    mdhaxd  gjwi  C)|prui^  ii\ai^ 
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he  had  eonqnered  in  1191,  as  a  fief  to  Veil  (Guy)  of  Luaignan  (an- 
tomn  of  11912),  who  transferred  his  title  of  <*  King  of  Jemulem  "  to 
Henry  of  Champagne, 

Richard  on  his  return  suffered  a  shipwreck  at  Aquileia,  was  recog^ 
nixed  in  Vienna,  detained  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Henry  VL,  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  emperor 
thirteen  months  m  Tri/els  (near  Annweiler  in  the  county  Palatine) 
and  in  WormSf  and  released  only  upon  payment  of  a  ransom  and  ren- 
dering homage.^ 

1202-1204.   Fourth  Crusade.    Latin  empire  (1204-1261). 

At  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (preaching  by  Fulco  of 
Keuilly)  a  Crusade  directed  originally  against  Egypt  was  undertaken 
hr  powerful  French  barons,  assisted  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
Amifacef  marquis  of  Montf errat.  The  Crusaders  undertook  the  siege 
of  Zara  in  Dolmatia,  which  the  king  of  Hungary  had  seized,  for  the 
Venetians  (Doge  Henry  Dandolo),  partly  in  payment  for  transport 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Alexius,  son  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Itaae 
Angeltu,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother,  a  request  strongly 
supported  by  Philip  of  Stcabia,  the  Crusaders  went  to  Constantinople 
with  the  Venetian  fleet  of  480  sail,  captured  the  city,  and  replaced 
Alexius  and  his  father  on  the  throne  (V20S).  The  emperor  was  un- 
able to  fulfill  his  conipact  with  the  Crusaders.  (Union  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  that  of  Rome  ;  lai^  payments  in  money.)  Contention^ 
during  which  the  city  caught  ire.  Kevolt  of  the  Greek  populace. 
(Isaac  died.)  After  the  murder  of  Aleiius  by  the  Greeks,  second 
oapture  of  the  city,  pillage,  new  conflagration,  which  consumed  many 
works  of  ancient  literature. 

Establishment  of  the  Latin  empire  (Baldwin,  emperor)  ;  many 
coast  districts  and  islands  fell  to  the  Venetians;  the  marquis  of  Mont^ 
ferrat  became  king  of  Thessalonica  ;  French  dukes  in  Athens,  AchaiOt 
etc.     Villehardouin,  historian  of  the  expedition. 

Establishment  of  a  Greek  empire  at  Nicaa  by  Theodore  Lasearis, 
and  a  second,  the  empire  of  Trehitond  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Eu* 
xinus,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Comnenes.  Michael  Palasohgus,  of  the 
Nicfean  empire,  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  empire  in  1261. 

1212.  The  children's  Crusade.     Thousands  of  German  and  French 
boys  started  for  the  Holy  Land.    Many  died  on  the  way,  many 
were  sold  into  slayenr. 
1217.  Crusade  of  Andrew  11^  king  of  Hungary,  without  result. 
1218-1221.    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Egypt  under  John  of  Briennef 
**  king  of  Jerusalem." 

1228-1229.     Fifth  Crusada     Jerusalem  regained  for  a 
short  time. 
iWleric  II.,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  under  the  papal  ban 

^  It  Is  probable  that  the  story  of  the  Austrian  banner  having  been  trodden  fo 
tfae  filth  at  Acre  bv  Richard^s  coniniand  is  not  a  fable  (cf .  Tceche,  Kaistr 
Betnrich^  TI.  pp.  S{56,  558),  but  the  impriM>nnient  of  Richard  had  doubtleti 
biffher  political  motives,  and  is  sufficientiv  explained  bv  the  alliance  of  Richard 
mJth  th»  WelBc  party  in  Qenuany,  sm  p.'tt8. 
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for  not  haTing  fulfilled  bis  promifle  of  nndeitakiiig  a  Cniaade,  went  to 
Acre  by  sea,  and  Teoeiv^  Jerusalem  (where  he  crowned  hiniBelf), 
Nazarethf  and  a  strip  of  land  reaching  to  the  coast,  together  wiui 
Sidan,  from  Saltan  Aameel  (El  Kdmil),  on  condition  of  a  ten  yean' 
armistice.    Jerusalem  was  lost  again,  and  finally,  1244. 

1248-1254.     Sixth  Crusade.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.,  king  of  France  (St.  Louis),  went  to  Cyprus  and 
passed  the  winter  there.  In  order  to  destroy  the  Saracen  power  in 
ns  stronghold  of  Bg3rpt,  he  went  in  the  sprine  of  1249  to  Damietta 
and  captured  the  city.  On  the  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
Novemoer  against  Cairo,  Louis  was  defeated  by  the  Ayoubite  Sultan 
Toordn^hdh  (Almoadan),  cut  off  from  DamieUa,  and  captured  with 
the  entire  French  army  (April,  1250).  The  execution  ol  the  treaty 
of  peace,  whereby  the  Idng  was  to  be  liberated  on  condition  of  eyacn- 
ating  Darmietta  and  paying  a  heayy  ransom,  was  delayed  by  the  orev- 
throw  of  the  Ayoubites  by  the  Mamelukes.  Louis  coasted  along 
Palestine,  fortified  Acre  and  other  cities  of  the  coast,  in  the  coursa 
of  a  residence  of  almost  four  years,  and  returned  to  France  in  1254. 
1268.    Antiochia  lost  to  the  Mohammedans. 

1270.    Seventh  CruseLde.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.  went  to  Tunis,  where  he  and  the  greater  part  ol  the 

aimy  were  carried  off  by  sickness. 
1291.  Acre  (Ptolemais)  stormed  by  the  Mamelukes ;  the  Christiana 

abandoned  their  last  posse&dons  in  Palestine  (Tyre,  BeryttUf 

Sidori). 
The  Cmaadea  were  the  greatest  eyents  of  the  Middle  Age.    In 
spite  of  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  many  of  the  Crusaders  they  lend 
to  the  time  to  which  they  belong  an  ideal,  a  religious  character. 

Results  of  the  Cruscides :  1.  Licreased  power  and  authori^  of  the 
Church  and  the  Papacy.  2.  Increase  of  the  personal  power  of  prinoes, 
owin^  to  the  reyersion  of  many  feudal  holdmgs  which  became  yaoani. 
8.  Rise  of  independent  communities,  who  bought  their  freedom  from 
their  oyerlords  who  needed  funds  for  the  pilgrimage.  4.  Deyel- 
opmentof  commerce.  The  Italian  republics  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  5.  Intellectual  growth  resulting  from  the  new  ideas  brought 
i)ack  from  the  East ;  especial  adyanoe  in  the  knowledge  of  geoen^r 
and  natural  history.  6.  Perfection  of  the  institution  of  kmghthood 
(chiyalry)  ;  the  three 

Religloas  Ordera  of  Knighthood. 

1.  Knighta  of  St.  John,  or  Hoapitalera;  i.  e.  kniehts  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  founded  by  mercnants  from  Amalfi^ 
1070.  The  brotherhood  was  enlarged  after  the  first  Crusade 
(Gerhard) f  and  conyerted  into  an  order  of  knighthood  after  the 
manner  of  the  Templars  (Raimund  Dupms),  Black  mantle,' 
white  cross.  The  order  was  transferred  to  Cyprus  (1291),  to 
Rhodes  (1310),  whence  they  were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
Rhodes  lost,  1522  ;  in  1526  the  order  recciyed  a  gift  of  Malta 
from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  thence  called  Kni^ts  of  Afa£ta. 

S.  Kniffhta  of  the  Temple  or  TempUrs  (from  \^%  temple  ol  W^oisno^ 
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on  whose  site  stood  the  house  of  the  order  in  Jerosalem)f  onff- 
inating  in  a  union  of  nine  French  knights  in  1118  (Hugo  a§ 
Payens),  White  mantle,  red  cross.  In  1291  the  order  was 
transferred  to  Cyprus;  in  1312  dissolyed  by  Pope  Clement  V. 
at  the  Council  of  Vienne. 
8b  The  Order  of  Teutonio  Knights,  originally  brotherhood  of  the 
German  hospital  founded  in  1190,  was  in  1198  raised  to  an 
order  of  knighthood  by  Frederic  ofSwabia  before  Acre,  dur- 
ing the  third  Crusade.  WhiU  mantle,  black  eross.  Seat  of  the 
'  order  at  Acre.  Under  the  grand  matter  Hermann  of  Salza 
a  band  of  knights  went  to  Prussia^  then  occupied  b^  the  heathen 
Wends,  in  1226.  Hermann  of  BaUcy  first  Landmeuter  in  Prus- 
sia, which  was  subjugated  by  bloody  wars  (1226-1283).  In 
1291  the  seat  of  the  grand  master  was  tranferred  to  Vemoef 
1309  to  Marienbwrg,  1457  to  Kimiasbera.  The  land  of  the  order 
was  secularized  in  1525.  Those  knights  who  remained  Catho- 
lic maintained  possession  of  the  German  estates.  Residence 
of  the  grand  master  at  Mergentheim  at  Franoonia.  Hie  or- 
der was  dissolved  in  1809.  In  all  three  orders,  knight8,prieUtf 
brothers  in  service. 


tS.    GERMANY  AND  ITALT.  (Seep.tOl.) 

1125-1137.    Lothar  of  Saxony, 

supported  by  his  son-in-law  Henry  the  Proud,  dnke  of  BaTaria, 
of  the  house  of  Welf,  whom  he  later  appointed  duke  of  San>ny  as 
well,  and  Berthold,  duke  of  Zdhringen,  Lothar  foueht  (until  1135) 
against  the  two  powerful  Hohenstaufens,  Frederic,  duke  of  Swabia, 
and  Conrad,  nephew  of  the  last  emperor,  Henry  V.  Their  father  was 
Frederic  of  Biiren  and  Stauf en,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Henzy  IV. 
(p.  200). 
1132-1133.    On  his  first  Roman  expedition  Lothar  was  crowned  by 

Pope  Innocent  II.,  and  accepted  the  allodial  possessions  of 

Matilda  of  Tuscany  as  a  fief  nom  the  Pope. 
1136-1137.     On  his  second  Roman  expedition  Lothar  attacked  the 

Norman  Roger  IL,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
fu)0  Sicilies,  and  drove  him  for  a  short  time  to  Sicily.  On  his  return 
Lothar  died  at  Breitenwang  in  upper  Bavaria  (Dec.  3-4, 1137). 

Under  Lothar's  ^^BV^  German  influence  made  great  advances  in 
the  North  and  East.  The  Danish  king  Magnus  recognized  anew  the 
overlordship  of  the  Emperor ;  Bohemia  did  feudal  homage.  The  Wends 
were  driven  back,  and  m  increasing  numbers  converted  to  Christianity. 
Holstein  given  to  Adolf,  count  of  Schaumburg,  the  margravate  of  Meie^ 
sen  to  Conrad  of  WeUin,  the  Nordmark  or  Altmark,  at  Sie  mouth  of  the 
.Havel  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  Albert  the  Bear,  of  the 
house  of  BaUenstHdt  or  Askania   (1134),  who  had  done  Lothar  im- 

f>rtant  service  on  the  first  Roman  expedition.     Albert  crossed  the 
Ibe  and  conquered  almost  the  entire  Jl/itteZmorl;,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Brandenburg^  irom  its  chief  oity. 
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1138-1254.  House  of  Hohenstauf en  (Stanfer),*  so  called 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen  in  Swabia. 

1138-1152.    Conrad  m., 

elected  bj  the  party  opposed  to  the  Sazon  hoase,  without  par- 
ticipation of  the  ScLxons  and  Bavariatis. 
War  of  the  Ohibellinea  (Italian  corruption  of  Waiblinffenf  tha 
name  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufens)  and  the  'WeUs,  or  Oaelii 
(cf .  the  ffenealcM^cal  table). 

Conrad  put  Henry  the  Proud  under  the  ban,  and  gave  Saxony  to 
Albert  the  JBear,  and  Bavaria  to  Leopold  IV.,  margraye  of  Austria. 

1139.  During  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  war  Henry  the  Proud 
died.  The  claims  of  his  ten-year-old  son  Henrjf  (afterwards 
called  the  Lion)  to  Saxouy  were  maintained  by  the  latter't 
mother  and  grandmother  and  their  connection.  Bavaria  was 
claimed  by  nelf  VL,  brother  of  Henry  the  Proud  Welf  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Weinsberg,  which  Conrad 
besieged.    In  the 

1140.  Battle  '  of  Weinsberg  Conrad  conouered,  and  the  city  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  ("  The  Faithful  Wives  of  Weinsberg," 
poem  by  Biirger,) 

After  the  death  of  Leopold  of  Austria  (Oct  18,  1141),  Bavaria 
fell  to  his  brother,  Henry  Jasomrgottf  who  married  Gertrude,  Henry 
the  Frond's  widow  (1142).  Her  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  received  Saxony. 
Albert  the  Bear  gave  up  his  claim  to  Saxony  ;  the  mark  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  was  a  fief  held  directly  from  the  emperor  (reichntn- 
mittdbar),  and  his  other  possessions,  which  his  enemies  had  occupied^ 
were  restored  to  him. 

Conrad's  Crusade  (p.  215).  Conrad,  whose  eldest  son,  Henry,  who 
had  already  been  elected  king^,  died  before  him,  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor not  nis  second  son,  a  minor,  but  his  nephew,  Frederic  of  Swabia^ 
who  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  princes.  Conrad  died  Feb.  11, 
1152,  at  Bamberg. 

1152-1190.    Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa, 

one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Diet  at  Mersebnrg.  Frederic  settled  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
Danish  crown.  Sven  became  king  of  Denmark  as  a  vassal  of  the 
empire  (1152). 

Frederic's  main  object  was  to  make  good  the  imperial  authority^ 
and  in  particular  to  restore  the  imperial  rights  in  northern  Italy, 
which  had  become  narrowed  by  neglect.  Hence  war  with  the  power- 
ful republican  citiea  of  Lombardy.     Six  expeditions  to  Italy. 

1154-1155.  First  expedition,  Frederic  destroyed  some  small  places 
which  opposed  him,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Pavia, 

1  V.  Baumer,  Getch,  der  Hohenstauf  en  u.  xhrer  ZeUj  JafM,  Getch,  desd,  R, 
unter  Konrad  III. ;  Prats,  Getchickte  Friedrichs  A 

*  Recent  inventigaton  deny  that  the  cry  of  Mie  Wt\fl  Hie  Waiblingem  i  wu 
heard  here  for  the  first  time. 

*  So  called  from  his  iavorits  oath. 


JAditftPof  IStlorg. 
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and  emperor  at  Rome  by  Hadrian  IV.,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for 
aid  against  the  Romans.  AmM  of  Brticia,  scholar  of  the  schoolman 
Abelcurd,  a  popular  preacher,  who  inyeiffhed  against  the  secular  power 
of  the  clergy  and  possession  of  estates  oy  the  church,  was  oondemned 
and  burnt. 
1153.  Convention  of  Constance  between  Frederic  and  the  FvpaX  See. 

1156.  Henry  the  Lion  received  Bavaria  again.  Austria  was  sep- 
arated from  Bavaria,  and  raised  to  a  duchy,  hereditary  in  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  line. 

1157.  Diet  at  Wiircburg.    Nearly  all  the  states  of  the  West  did 

homage  to  the  imperial  power  (Holy  Roman  £mpire).    In 
Besan9on  the  Burgundian  nobles  submitted  again  to  the  em- 
pire.   The   Bohemian  duke   VladialaT  reoeived  from  Fred- 
eric the  trnfol  crown. 
1158-1162.    Second  expedition  to  Italy.     The  Lombard  dtiea» 
including  Milan  itself,  submitted.    At  the  diet  on  the  Ron' 
calian  Fields  the  rights  of  the  emperor  ^ere  defined  as  against  the 
cities.    Jurisdiction  in  the  cities  transferred  from  the  ooiuuls  to  an 
officer  of  the  empire,  the  Podesta.    Prohibition  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war  between  the  cities.    The  Milanese  revolted*    Quarrel  oe- 
tween  the  Fope  and  the  emperor.    Tedious  war  with  Milan,  whidi 
surrendered  after  a  two  years'  siege.    At  the  emperor's  command 

1162.  Milan  ^iraa  deatroyed  by  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 

cities. 
1159-1177.  Sohiam  in  the  Chtiroh.  Alexander  m.  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  Victor  IV.  by  the  minoiiftj 
(who  favored  the  emperor),  and  recognized  by  the  counu 
which  Frederic  convened  at  Pavia.  Allianoe  between  Alex^ 
ander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1163.  Third  Expedition  without  an  army.  After  the  death  of  Vktor 
IV,  (Apnl,  1164\  a  new  anti-pope.  Paschal  III.,  was  elected 
by  me  imperial  party.  New  disturbances  in  Italy  soon 
broke  out. 

1166-1168.  Fourth  Expedition.  Paschal  III.  conducted  to  Rome  by 
Frederic. 

1167.  Lombard  League  between  the  cities  of  Lombardy  (CremonOf 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Fermra)  and  the  cities  of  the 
Veronese  March  (Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso),  which  had 
united  in  1164.  Union  of  Guelfs  with  Ghibellines.  They 
rebuilt  MUan,  built  Alessandria  (so  called  after  their  ally, 
Pope  Alexander  III.),  and  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
The  emperor,  whose  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  a 
plague  which  broke  out  in  Rome,  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
Germany. 
In  Germany  a  mat  feud  had  been  raging  since  1166  betweon 

Henry  the  Lion  and  his  enemies,  the  arohb^ops  of  Magdeburg  and 

Bremen,    Albert   the  Bear,  Otto  of  Meissen,  etc.    The  emperor  pat 

an  end  to  the  strife  at  the  Diet  of  Bamberg  (1168).    Henry  the  Lion 

nndertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (1172). 

1174-1177.  Fifth  Expedition.  The  emperor  entered  Lombardy 
over  Mont  Cenis.    He  besieged  Aleanadxm  m  ^hwu  Htwri 
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ihe  lAon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  GrermAnj.  The  em- 
peror attacked  the  LomhardB,  but  in  spite  of  his  heroic  cour- 
age, at  the 

1176.  Battle  of  Lagnano,  was  completely  defeated.  Negotiations 
and  armistice  with  Alexander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1177.  Reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Venice. 

1183.  The  definitive  peace  with  the  Lombard  cities  was  concluded 
at  C(m$tance.  The  emperor  renounced  all  regal  privileges 
which  he  had  hitherto  claimed  in  the  towns  ;  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  confederated  cities  to  levr  armies,  to  formy 
themselves,  and  to  exercise  civil  and  cnminal  jurisdiction. 
By  the  popular  nomination  the  consuls  acquired  the  riehts  of 
imperial  vicars.  The  extension  of  the  confederacy  n>r  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  these  rights  was  authorized.  The 
cities  agreed  to  maintain  all  just  rights  of  the  emperor,  a 
recognition  of  the  overlordship  of  the  emperor,  whicL,  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  redeem  by  an  annual  payment. 

Henry  the  Lion  humbled  in  Grermany.  After  his  neglect  to  appear 
at  four  diets,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  and  his  fiefs 
declared  forfeited  (1180).  He  defended  himself  bravely  and  de- 
feated the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  em- 
peror Henry's  vassals  gradually  deserted  him.  Henry  threw  himself 
at  the  emperor's  feet  in  Erfurt  ^1181),  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
allodial  estates  only,  Braunschtoeig  {Brunswick)  and  Lilnebwrg.  Divis- 
ion of  the  old  duchy  of  Sazony.  Part  of  Westphalia  was  given  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  LUbeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  hecsjue 
in  the  course  of  time  free  cities,  owing  allegiance  to  the  empire  only. 
The  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  the  bishops  of  HcUber- 
stadt,  Hildeshetm,  Liibeck,  etc.,  the  counts  of  Holstein  and  Oldenburg, 
etc.,  became  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire. 

Eastern  Saxony  and  the  ducal  title  were  given  to  Bernard  of  As- 
kania,  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  received  Bavaria. 
Henry  the  Lion  was  obliged  to  leave  the  countiy  for  three  years. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  father-in-law. 

1184.  Brilliant  court  festival  at  Mainz. 

1184r-1186.  Sixth  expedition  to    Italy  (peaceful).      The    emperor 

gave  his  son  Henry,  who  was  now  twenty-one,  but  had  long 
1186.   been  king  elect  of   Germany,   in  marriage  to  Conatance, 

daughter  of  Roger  //.,  aunt  and  heiress  of  William  II.,  the 

last  Norman  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1190.  JVederic's  crusade  and  death  (p.  216).     His  son,  King  Henry, 

whom  he  left  behind  as  vicegerent,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  against  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  upon  the  emperor's  departure,  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  emmre  for  another  three  years,  but  had  since  re- 
turned from  England.  The  d*eath  of  William  II.  of  Sicily  in  Nov- 
ember, 1189,  led  Henry  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Henry  the 
Lion.     In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death. 

1190-1197.  Henry  VI.,  a  highly  educated  statesman,  but 

stem  and  relentless. 
1191*  ¥mt  expedition  to  Italy.    Henry  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
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Rome,  after  he  bad  abandoned  Tusculiun,  wbicb  bad  erer  been 
troe  to  bis  father,  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was  destroyed  ;  FrascaH 
pew  up  near  its  site.  Henry  went  to  Naples  to  rescue  the  inbeiv 
itanoe  of  his  wife,  Constance,  from  Tancred  qf  Lecce,  whom  the  native 
party  in  Palermo  bad  elected  king.  Unsuccessf  id  siege  of  Naples 
for  three  months.  Sickness  in  the  army  compelled  the  emperor  to 
letnm  to  Germany. 

1192-1194.   New  ¥rar  with  Henry  the  Lion,  who  bad  not  kept  the  first 
treaty.    The  war  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  conclusion  of 
which  was  assisted  by  the  liberation  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
the   Lion,  Richard   Uoeur^e-Lion  of  £ngland   (p.   216),  and   by  a 
marriage  between  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  emperor's  uncle,  Conrad f 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
119L  Second  expedition  to  Italy,  where  Tancred  had  died.    War 
with    his  widow  and  his  son  WiUiam.    The  emperor  subju- 
gated   the  kingdom  of   the  two  Sicilies,  and  punished  with 
severity  the  participants  in  a  conspiracy  aeainst  himself. 
1194.  Henry  threatened  with  excommunication  for  withholding  the 

estates  of  Matilda  (p.  200)  from  the  Pope. 
1196.  Diet  at  Wiirzburg.  Henry's  plan  of  making  Oermany  (united 
with  the  Sicilies)  an  hereditary  monarchy,  on  condition  that 
all  fiefs  should  become  hereditary,  even  in  the  female  line, 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  princes  and  the 
lesser  nobility. 
il97.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  suppressed  a  second  con- 
spiracy with  cruel  severity.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  plans 
(conquest  of  the  Extern  Empire,  Crusade),  he  died  sudaenly 
in  Messina,  thirty-two  years  old  (28  Sept.  1197).  Double 
election  in  Germany. 

1198-1208.     Philip  of  Swabia,  youngest  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa. 

1198-1215  (1218).     Otto  IV.  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion. 

1198-1215.  War  for  the  crown  between  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  of  Welf.  Otto  TV.,  recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  m., 
was  defeated  by  Philip  and  his  power  reduced  almost  to  the  limits  of 
Brunswick.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  last  and  decisive 
combat  Philip  was  assassinated  at  Bamberg  by  the  count  palatine 
Otto  of  Wittetsbach,  Otto  rV.  was  universally  recognized  and  crowned 
at  Rome  by  Innocent  III.  (1209),  after  having  abandoned  the  estates 
of  Matilda  to  the  papal  chair  and  made  other  concessions.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  however,  and  the  latter  put 
forward  his  ward  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  as  anti-emperor  (1212). 
Otto  IV.,  in  alliance  with  England,  was  defeated  at  Bouvines  (near 
Lille)  by  Philip  II.  Augustus  (1214),  and  returned  to  his  own  do- 
mains.    Died  at  the  Harzburg  (May  10,  1218). 

1212-1250.     Frederio  II.  also  king  of  the  two  Sicilies^ 

a  prince  of  remarkable  gifts,  but  passionate,  more  Italian 
than  German,  having  been  born  in  Sicily  and  educated  by  hia  Ltaliiiaii 
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mother.    He  wai  an  ener^tio  opponent  of  the  8{nritaal  nipmnMyt 
having  indeed  but  little  liking  for  the  ohurch ;  in  his  heredita^  estatea 
he  fiiTored  the  Saracens. 
1215.    Frederic  went  to  Germany,  was  crowned  German  king  in 

Aachen,  where  he  promised  to  undertake  a  orosade,  and 
1217.  ffave  Swabia  to  his  jonng  son  Henry ^  and 
1220.  had  him  elected  kiiig  of  Rome  (the  title  given  to  the  Ger- 
man king  elect).  Frederic  left  Germany  for  fifteen  years.  £an>e- 
dition  to  Rome.  After  renewing  the  promises  which  he  had  for« 
merlv  made  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  (feudal  supremacy  of  the 
papal  chair  over  his  hereditary  domain,  which  shoula  never  be  united 
with  Grermany,  crusade),  he  was  crowned  by  Honorius  III.  at  Rome. 
1222.    The  emperor's  son  Henry f  solemnly  crowned  king  at  Aachen^ 

His  chief  adviser  and  chancellor  was  EngeHbert^  archbishop  of 

Colonie  (murdered  1225). 
1226.    Freaeric  took  as  his  second  wife,  lolanthe,  dau^ter  of  John 

of  Brienne,  titulary  king  of  Jerusalem.    Promise  of  a  crusade 

renewed. 

1226.  Diet  at  Cremona  ;  quarrels  with  the  Lombard  cities. 

1227.  The  Crusade  which  bad  been  commenced  was  broken  up  by  a 
contagious  disease.  The  successor  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  the 
octogenarian  Gregory  IX,,  pltuaed  the  emperor  under  the  ban. 

1227.    Battle  of  BomhbTede.    The  Danes,  who  under  Waldemar 

II,  had  extended  their  power  over  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 

were  decbively  defeated. 
122&-1229.    Crusade  of  Frederic  II.  (^.  216). 
1229.    Frederic  drove  from  his  dominions  the  papal  (key)  troops, 

who  had  invaded  them. 
1290.     Peace  with  the  Pope  at  S.  Germano.    Removal  of  the  ban. 
1230^1240.    Legislation  of  Frederic  in  his  Sicilian  kingdom. 

Regulation  of  feudal  relations.    Representation  of  the  cities. 
1234.     Revolt  of  the  young  king  Henry,  m  alliance  with  the  lower 

Grerman  nobility  and  the  Lombard  cities,  against  his  father,  sup- 
pressed by  Frederic  with  the  aid  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the 
imperial  cities.  Henir  submitted,  was  kept  in  strict  confinement, 
then  sent  to  Italy,  whero  he  died,  1242.  Reconciliation  with  the 
Wolfs.  Erection  of  a  new  duchy,  Brunstoick-LUneburg,  for  Otto  the 
Child,  Third  marriage  of  the  emperor  at  Worms  with  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  III,  of  England.  Diet  at  Mainz.  Enactment  of  a 
public  peace  (^firat  publication  of  a  law  in  Grerman  as  well  as  in 
Latin). 

1236.  Victorious  campaign  against  the  Lombards.  In  Grermany 
Frederic  the  Wanike  of  Austria,  a  follower  of  the  rebel  Henry, 
deposed  and  put  under  the  ban. 

1237.  Frederic  II.  in  Vienna,  which  was  proclaimed  an  imperial 
city.  Afterwards  Frederic  the  Warlike  received  Austria  and 
Styria  again. 

1237.    Diet  at  Speier.    Election  and  coronation  of  Conrad,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  emperor  as  German  king. 
1237.    Brilliant  victory  of  Frederic  over  the  Lombards  at  Corte- 
NoT.    naova.     Fredeirio't  obstinacy  in  pressing  his  demands  too 
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fur,  prenented  ihe  complete  subjngatioii  of  Lombardj.    Interference 

of  tbe  Pope,  who  had  claims  on  Sardinia,  and  was  offended  at  the 

assumption  by  Frederic's  natural  son  Emio  (an  Italian  corruption 

of  Hemx)f  the  husband  of  Adelisa^  heiress  of  a  part  of  the  island,  of 

the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia, 

1239-1260.  War  of  Frederic  II.  with  the  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV. 

1230.  Frederic  accused  of  heresy  by  Gregory  and  excommunicated 
anew.    Ancona  conquered  by  £nzio. 

1241.  Naval  victory  of  Enzio  at  Elba  over  the  Genoese  fleet  which 
was  conveying  some  ecclesiastics  to  the  council  at  Rome.  Death 
of  Gregory.  His  successor,  Innocent  IV,  (1243-1254),  fled  to 
Lyons. 

Germany  threatened  with  a  Mongol  invasion  (p.  240). 
Innocent  IV.  called  a  council  at 

1246.  Lyons,  renewed  the  ban  aeainst  the  emperor,  formally  de- 
posed him,  sununoned  the  German  princes  to  a  new  election^ 
and  ureed  all  subjects  of  the  emperor  to  revolt.  In  Ger- 
many the  spiritual  princes  elected 

1246-1247.  Heinrich  Raspe,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who,  thou^ 
at  flrst  victorious,  was  defeated  by  Conrcui,  Frederic's  son, 
at  Ulm,  and  died  (1247)  at  the  Wartburg.  The  house  of 
the  landgraves  of  Thuringia  ending  with  Heinrich  Rasper  the 
eastern  part  of  that  state  was  jomed  to  the  margravate  of 
Meissen,  while  the  western  part  became  the  landgravate 
Hessen. 

1247-1266.  'William  of  Holland,  second  anti-king,  attained  no 
authority  in  Germany. 

1248.  Frederic,  at  flrst  successful  in  Italv,  was  repulsed  before 
Padua.    His  son  Enzio  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese  in  the 

1249.  Battle  of  Fos»aha  (died  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two 
years  in  a  duntreon). 

Treason  (?^  of  Peter  of  Vinea  (Vineis),  Frederic's  chancellor. 

1250.  Frederic  cued  in  Fiarentino  in  the  arms  of  his  son  Manfred 
(Dec.  19).     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1260-1254.  Conrad  IV.  (anti-ldng:  William  of  Holland) 
fought  since  1252  for  his  hereditary  realm  only,  in  Italy. 

1266.  Waiiam  of  Holland  f eU  in  batUe  with  the  fWans  (twenty* 
seven  years  old). 

1256-1273.  Interregnum  in  Germany.  Gab-law,  Faui^ 
trecht, 

Richard,  EaH  of  ComtoaU,  younger  son  of  King  John  (Lack- 
land) of  England,  elected  by  a  part  of  the  princes,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen,  was  recognized  ftlong  the  Rhine  only  (died  1272).  Alphomo 
X,  o/*  Castile,  grandson  of  Aiilip  of  Hohenstaufen,  son  of  Froderio 
Barbarossa,  elected  by  the  other  princes,  never  came  to  Germany. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  the  brave  Manfred,  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  was  at  first  chancellor  for  the  minor  king  Conradin^ 
son  of  Conrad  IV.,  afterwards  (1268)  king.    Charles  o/ Anjou^  Vscotbet 
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of  LoniB  DL  of  France,  to  whom  the  Pope  gaTe  the  crown,  defeated 
Manjredf  who  was  betrayed  by  his  barons,  at  BenecerUum  (1266),  and 
made  himself  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     Manfred  fell  on  the  field. 

Conradin  went  to  Italy  with  Frederic  of  Badefij  also  called  FMt* 
eric  of  Austria  (being  the  son  of  the  Babenberg  heiress  of  Anstria). 
He  was  defeated  between  Sonroola  and  Tagliaoosao  on  Logo  di 
Celano  (1268),  and  executed  at  Naples. 

1282.     Sicilian  ▼eapera,  so  called  because  the  conspiracy  broke 
out  on  Easter  Monday  at  vesper  time.     Slan^ter  of  all  the 
French  in  Sicily.    John  ofProcida.    Peter  ofAraffon^  king  of  Sicily, 
Ckarles  ofAnjou  limited  to  the  kingdom  of  Nu>les. 

(See  pp.  fU,  i6S.) 

$  8.    FRANCE.1  (S^P-  ^OS) 

The  royal  domain  of  the  Capetians  was  at  first  limited  to  the  dnchy 
of  F)ranee  {Isle  de  France  and  Orleanais).  The  great  yassala,  who 
were,  in  the  beginning,  almost  independent,  were  gradually  reduced 
to  submission  in  this  ttod  the  following  period. 

1060-1108.    PhUip  L    Quarrel  with  Gregory  VII.     first  Cmaade. 
A  long  reign,  in  which  the  king  accomplished  nothing. 

1106-1137.  lK>iiis  Vr,  the  Fat,  an  able  and  good  king,  who  had, 
moreover,  the  gpod  sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Bnger,  abbot  of  St.  Dems,  whom  he  made  minister.  Perceptible 
growth  of  the  royal  power.  Marriage  of  the  king*8  son,  Loui*  (  VlL)t 
with  Eleanor f  daughter  of  WiUiam  of  Aqwtaine^  heiress  of  Poitou, 
On jenne,  and  G«8oany. 

1137-1180.  lK>iiia  VH.  Second  Crusade  (p.  215).  Loais  was  a 
weak  king,  a  favorite  with  the  clergy,  whose  reign  was  leas 
disastrous  than  mi^t  have  been  expected,  because  of  the  mfluence  of 
Bnger,  who  administered  the  kingdom  during  Louis*  absence  in  the 
East.  After  his  return  Louis  obtained  a  divorce  fitim  Eleanor^  who 
married  Hennf  of  Anjou^  conveying  to  this  prince,  who  soon  b»same 
king  of  England,  Poitoo,  GkiTenne  and  Qaaconj,  for  which 
Henry  did  homage  to  Louis.  In  this  transfer  lay  one  germ  of  the 
hundred  years'  war. 

1180-1223.  PhiUp  n,  Augostos, 

one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  unsrrupuloiia,  cold, 
but  of  great  political  sagacity.  (Third)  Crusade  with  Rickard  Coeur^ 
de-Uon,  After  Philip's  return  in  1190  he  attacked  Xormandv,  but 
made  little  headway  during  the  lifetime  of  Richard.  (Erection  of  the 
CkaieoM  GaSlard  by  Richiatl,  on  the  Seine«  above  Rouen.) 

After  Richard's  death  (1199)  Philip  to^^  up  the  claims  of  Arthur, 
son  of  Richaid's  brother  CrM^ffnfjr,  who  had  b<^n  Msaed  over  in  Nor- 
anady  in  favor  of  Richaid's  younger  brother  JtUm,  but  he  was  hin- 
dered from  prosecutittg  them  bv  hb  ouan^^l  with  Innocent  ILL  in 
telation  to  the  divorce  which  t^lip  had  A^cured  from  his  wife^ 
Imaehory  of  IVnniark*  in  order  that  he  might  marrv  Aancs  i^'Meran, 
finbmiamn  of  Philip  (^1:M>V 

After  the  death  of  Anhxr  (I'JOS)  Philip  moved  upon  Nonnan^j 
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anew.  B^eetioii  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  arbttrate  between  the  kings. 
The  fidl  of  the  Chdteau  OaUlard  was  followed  by  the  submiaiion  of 
Normandy  (12Q4).  John  having  refused  to  obey  the  lummone  of 
Philip  to  appear  for  trial  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  Philip 
declared  his  fiefs  forfeited. 

Cmsade  against  the  Albiaenseif  WcMenset  and  CaJtharif  rationalist 
■acts  protected  by  Raymond^  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  viscount  of 
&2toY  and  CareoMonn«  (1207-1244).  Storm  of  Beaeiv  (1207.  ''Slay 
all,  Grod  will  know  his  own.").  Conquest  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 
by  Milium  of  Mont/ort  (1211-1215).  Death  of  Million  at  the  siege  of 
revolted  Toulouse  (1218). 

War  in  Flanders  with  the  feudal  lords,  supported  by  John  of  Eng- 
land and  Otto  of  Grermany.  Philip,  auisted  by  the  cities,  viotorions  in 
the 

1214.    Battle  of  Bonvlnea  : 

Aug.  29.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Philip's  son  Louis  to  Kngland 
(1216). 

1223-1226.  Iionia  VIZL  New  crusade  against  the  count  of  Ton- 
louse,  whose  lands  had  been  declared  forfeit. 

1229.  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  regular  tribunal  bv  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  inquisiUyn  having  existed  since  1203  under  Li- 
nocent  III. 

1226-1270.    Lonia  IX.,  St.  Louis. 

During  the  kins^s  minority  regency  of  his  mother  Blanche,  who 
repressed  a  revolt  of  the  barons.  The  war  with  the  Albigenses  ended 
by  the  extermination  of  the  sect  (1244).  (Sixth)  Crusade  of  St.  Lonia 
^.  217).  Blanche  regent  during  his  absence.  After  the  king's  re- 
turn, 1254^  wise  government.  Surrender  of  Perigord,  the  Limouain 
and  southern  Saintonge  to  Henry  of  England,  whereupon  Henry  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
northern  Saintonge.  Prohibition  of  wager  of  battle.  Limitation  of 
feudal  jurisdiction.  Establishment  of  right  of  appeal  to  the  king 
from  the  feudal  courts  in  all  cases.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  attrib- 
ated  to  St.  Louis  is  probablv  a  forgery,  but  Louis'  attitude  toward 
Home  was  one  of  assertion  of  all  re^  rights. 

During  this  reign  the  domain  of  the  crown  received  the  following 
additions  :  The  ]^rt  of  the  oounty  of  Toulonae  between  the  Rhdne, 
the  sea  and  the  Tyrenees  (1229),  Chartres,  BUne,  Sancerre,  ceded  by 
Theobald  of  Champagne  and  Navarre  (1234)  ;  Macon,  by  purchase 
(1239)  ;  Perche  (1267);  Arlee,  Forcalquier,  Foix  and  Cahon  (1262). 
Second  (seventh)  Crusade  and  death  of  St  Louis  (1270). 

iSeep.m') 
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$4.    ENGLANDl  {8m  p.  $06.) 

1066-1154.    Nonnan  kings.^ 

1066-1087.    William  L,  the  Conqueror^ 

completed  the  subjection  of  the  Anglo-Sazons,  who  were  robbed 
of  their  estates  and  terribly  ill-treated.  Two  naJ^onalitie$  and  two 
languages  existed  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  in  England,  English,  or 
Anglo-Stixon,  and  French.  The  king  and  the  nobdily  were  Frenth 
Normans  or  Frenchmen. 

The  submission  of  1066  was  partial,  Meroia  and  Northnmbria  ra- 
maining  aloof. 

1068.  Revolt  in  the  north,  incited  and  aided  by  a  Danish  fleet  under 
Sweaen,    Returning  from  Normandy  William  bought  off  the 
Danes,  and  crushed  the  msurgents  by  a  masterly  winter  'oampaign. 
Northumberland  ravaged  with  nre  and  sword. 

1071.  Bevolt  of  the  English  under  Eadunn  and  Morhere,  which  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eadwin,  and  the  capture  of  Elif 
in  the  fens  where  Morkere  had  taken  refuge  with  the  outlaw  ffer^ 
ward, 

1075-76.  Rebellion  of  the  Norman  barons  in  England  easily  emshedi 
Revolt  of  the  conqueror's  son  Robert  in  Normandy  (1077-1060). 
Imprisonment  of  William's  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bageux,  for  trouble- 
eome  and  intriguing  conduct.  A  threatened  invasion  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  averted,  1085.  '  William  met  his  death  by  acddeift 
while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Philip  of  France  about  the  Vexm 
(Sept.  9, 1087).    After  the  revolt  of 

1071.  the  four  large  earldoms  were  abolished,  and  the  shire  became 
the  largest  political  division.  Sheriffs  appointed  by  the  king 
in  each  shire.  William  introduced  feudalism  in  its  continentu 
form,  placing  Norman  barons  over  the  lands  of  the  English  nobility, 
who  gndutSij  sank  to  the  position  of  a  middle  class.  In  1066  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  weakened  by  the  exaction  of  an  oatii  of 
fealty  from  all  under  tenants  to  the  Idne  direct.  The  same  year 
saw  the  completion  of  the  great  survey  whose  results  were  inscribed 
in  the  Domeadaj  Book,  an  inventory  of  all  lands  "burUiened 
with  special  dues  to  the  crown."  The  lower  local  courts  were  pre- 
aerved,  but  their  subordination  to  the  king's  court  was  strongly  in- 
Bsted  on. 

William  reformed  and  reorganized  the  English  Church,  assisted  bj 
lAnfrano,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  whom  he  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Homage  to  the  Pope,  however,  William  ez« 
pressty  refused  to  render.  He  kept  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
his  own  hands.  No  papal  letter  could  be  received,  no  papal  synod 
held  in  England,  no  English  bishop  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  long*! 
consent. 

lory  fff  ihs  EuffUA  Psv^  ^ 
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1087-1100.    WmiamU.,theEedj 

second  son  of  William  I.  obtained  the  English  crown,  while 
Roberlf  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  Normandy.  A  revolt  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  in  favor  of  Robert  was  suppressed  by  help  of  the  English 
in  1090.  Death  of  LanJranCf  1089.  Ascendency  of  RamUf  FUuMordL 
Extortions  of  William.    Formation  of  the  New  Forest, 

1093.  Anaalm,  abbot  of  Bee,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  on  the  ques- 
tion of  investitures  and  on  other  matters.    In  1097  Anselm  appealed 
to  Rome  and  left  England. 

1097.    Bdgar,  son  of  Margaret  (sister  of  Eadgar  Aetheling),  ob- 
tained the  Scottish  crown,  thus  closing  the  civil  war  in  Scotland 
between  the  Celtic  and  English  parties.     William  was  found  dead  in 
the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2, 1100  (murdered  ?). 

1100-llte.    Henry  L,  Beaudere, 

on  learning  of  the  death  of  William  11.,  hastened  to  England 
and  secured  the  crown  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  barons  who 
pressed  the  claim  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  then  returning  from  the 
Crusade.  Issue  of  a  ohartar,  wherein  tne  exactions  and  abuses  of 
William  the  Red  were  prohibited  and  the  "  Law  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor "  restored* 

Henry  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  sister  of  Eadgar  AeMing.    Recall  of  Anselm. 

1101.  Invasion  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  with  the  connivance  of  many 
of  the  Norman  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  ended  by 
treaty  without  a  battle.  Punishment  of  the  rebel  barons.  Robert  of 
Beleme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  driven  from  England.  In  1104  Henry 
invaded  Normandy.    Robert  was  defeated  at  the 

1106.  Battle  of  Tinohebral  and  kept  in  captivity  until  his  death 
(1134).  Henry  took  possession  of  Normandy. 
Quarrel  with  Anselm  in  regard  to  investitures,  ending,  after  the 
exile  and  return  of  Anselm,  in  a  compromise  (1106).  £itroduction 
of  the  Cistercians  in  England.  Suppression  of  the  great  feudatories 
and  substitution  of  a  class  of  lesser  nobles.  Death  of  Henrv*s  son 
William  by  the  sinking  of  the  *'  White  Ship  "  in  the  Channel  (1120^. 
Marriage  of  Henry's  daughter  Matilda  to  Geoffrey,  son  of  Fulk  the 
Black,  count  of  Anjou  (1128^.  Normandy  and  Maine  definitely  se- 
cured by  Henry.    Henry  diea  1135. 

1136-1154    Stephen  of  Blois, 

son  of  Adda,  daughter  of  William  I.,  and  the  count  of  Blois, 
aeized  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  rie^hts  of  Matilda  and  her  son 
Henry,  and  was  elected  at  London  principally  by  the  citizens.  Chap- 
ter of  Oxford  (1136).  (Second)  mvaaion  of  the  Scots  repulsed  in 
the 

1138.    Battle  of  the  Standard, 

at  Cowton  Moor  in  Yorkshire.    Arrest  of  Roger  of  Salishurv 
Mad  the  biabop  of  Lincoln  (1139).    In  the  same  year  Matilda  landed 
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in  England.  Stephen  defeated  and  captured  at  the  hatde  of  Lwech^ 
(1141).  Matilda  was  elected  Lady  of  England  by  the  clergy.  Her 
severe  and  impolitic  government  soon  alienated  her  followers.  Fin* 
ally  Stephen,  having  oeen  exchanged,  took  np  the  war  again,  which 
went  on  with  varying  success  until  1147  when  Robert  of  Gloucester  died 
and  Matilda  left  England.  In  1153  Henry  of  Anjou  landed  in  Eng- 
land to  make  good  his  claim.  Without  a  battle  an  understanduy  wm 
reached  and  Henry  was  recognized  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  (Treatj 
of  Wallingford  1153). 

The  reign  of  Stephen  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  English 
history.  His  wealmess,  and  the  confusion  of  civil  war  had  given 
the  feudal  nobles  full  liberty.  Castles  were  erected  in  great  num- 
bers throughout  En|rland,  and  each  was  the  home  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.     Stephen  died  1154. 

1154-1399.    House  of  Anjou  (PlantcLgenet)^  in  the  di^ 
reot  line. 

1154-1189.    Henry  n. 

Outside  of  England  Henry  possessed :  1.  Normandy  and  th» 
suzerainty  over  Brittany,  as  the  heir  of  the  Norman  kings.  2. 
Anjou  and  Maine,  inherited  from  his  father.  3.  Poiton,  Quyenne 
and  Gaaoony,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
(1152)  ;  in  all  more  than  haif  of  France. 

The  reign  of  Henry  b  the  period  of  full  amalgamation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Normans. 

The  accession  of  Henry  (at  21  years  of  age)  was  welcomed  as  the 
beginning  of  a  better  time.  Banishment  of  the  mercenaries  main- 
tamed  by  Stephen,  Demolition  of  the  castles.  Resumption  and  res- 
toration of  estates,  which  was  attended  with  difficulty,  some  of  ths 
new  nobles  requiring  to  be  dislodged  by  force. 

1158.     First  Welsh  war  not  successful. 

1162.  Thomas  Becket,  the  chancellor,  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   Reestablishment  of  the  exchequer^  a  bureau  lor  assessing 

and  collecting  the  taxes.  Introduction  of  scutage^  a  commutation  in 
money  for  personal  service  in  the  army  permitted  to  the  lower  ten- 
ants. 

1163.  Second  Welsh  war. 

As  chancellor,  Becket  had  been  the  king's  servant  and  friend ;  as 
archbishop,  he  became  at  once  his  opponent,  resisting  his  wishes  even 
in  financial  matters ;  an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
abolition  of  danegeld  (p.  205).  Becket  bitterly  opposed  the  king's 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  eccle- 
siastics for  criminal  offenses.  Henry  demanded  that  after  ecclesias- 
tical punishment  had  been  administered  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  receive  the  punishment  of  the  civil  law.  The  wishes  of  the 
king  in  this  respect  and  on  other  points  involving  church  and  state 
were  formulated  in  the 

^  So  called  from  the  bit  of  broom  {genit)  which  Qeoffrey  Qf(  kaV>^  ^^^^  ^1Va% 
Folk  of  Jeruialem  (p.  SdO;,  wsf  wont  to  wear  in  hit  bft\m. 


Tbe  pumdietkm  id 
•ffroMdy  Appall  to  Kome  i 

«f  bidkifn  IB  tJbe  pwcaiut  cf  loril  _ 

flMt,  WM  UMMtfld  on,  M  VM  the' iBTBMnre  of  tkt  hmkap  or  abbot 
•loct  witb  bif  leadtf  lands  br  tbe  ki^.    Ai  fint  Beekcc  aeccpled 
ibe  Wilitiiiiiwi ;  but  altervaidt  be  vitbdrew  bk  amfHaiw   and 
■pptalid  to  ftome.     Bnmgfat  to  tzial  aad  f  wrii  in—  il  im  wuum  uuil 
t««  eonaeeied  witb  bit  cbaaeelloabqi,  Beekct  fled  to  Fiaaee. 
116&,    Third  Webb  war. 

116C  Aamiam  of  GUrcDdoB.  Beetlabliibment  of  Rnmk-pUae^ 
or  moioal  reeponnbilitT  of  tbe  inhahitinte  of  a  Tilla^  In 
•Mb  tbtre  enminals  were  to  Se  preaeated  br  twelre  men  from,  tbe 
fUre  and  four  from  each  town  (grmad  Jnrj);  abolition  of  eempmyaikm 
(proof  of  innoeenoe  bj  oatb  of  nrigbbowj  for  wbieb  tbe  otdeal  or 
mdgment  of  God  was  labatitated. 

1170.  Henrj  under  threat  of  interdict  was  reeoneiled  witb  Beckett 
who  returned  to  England.     He  soon  brfamr  embroiled  with 

tbe  king,  and  was  murdered  by  foor  knights  of  Henry's  ooort,  in 
•ooseqnenoe  of  Henry's  paisionate  ontbreuc  against  him  (December 
29,1170). 

Establishment  of  itinerant  or  circuit  judges.     Conzt  of  mppetlf 
Afterwards  the  great  and  priTy  counciL 

1171.  Ezpeditu>n  of  Henry  to  IreUnd.     A  bnU  of  Adrian  IV.  in 
1157  had  given  this  country  to  Henry,  but  no  use  had  been 

made  of  the  authority  until  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  fled  to  Henry, 
did  him  homage,  and  sought  aid  in  his  wars.  Aid  was  sent  in  11^, 
and  in  1171  Henry  went  in  person.  Richard  of  CUart  (Strongbow), 
foo-in-law  of  Dermod,  made  earl  of  Leinster.  The  southeastern  part 
of  Ireland  submitted  to  Heory. 

1172.  Absolution  of  Henry.    Penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  1174. 

1173.  Rebellion  of  H'^nry's  eldest  son  Henry,  and  eeneral  league  of 
French  and  English   lords,  Louis  VII.  and  IVillittm  the  Lion 

of  Scotbuid  against  the  king.     Defeat  of  Louis.    Capture  of   WilUam 
who  was  released  only  after  acknowledging  Henry  as  his  sosezaiii 
(1175).    Death  of  Henry  the  younger,  1183. 
1181.   Assize  of  arms.     Restoration  of  militia  service. 
2189.   Conspiracy  of  Henry's  sons,  Richard  and  John,  with  Philip  of 
France.    Humiliation  and  death  of  Henry  U. 


'ine  mtriguos  oi  i^nuip  oi  rranco  ana  me  King's  brother  John 
resulted  in  war  in  England,  which  was  quickly  suppressed  after  the 
return  of  Richard  (1194).  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  Ricliard  was  in 
Fhwoe  at  war  with  Philin.  Erection  of  the  Chat^u  Caillard  on  the 
g§ia§.    DmOk  of  RaobMd  btfore  the  oastle  oi  Chahu-Chabrol  (11991 
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Duriiiff  his  ftbsenee  Englimd  was  governed  Vy  Hubert  Walter,  and 
after  his  resigiiation  in  conseouence  of  a  refusal  of  money  by  the 
great  council,  by  Geoffrey  FiU  Peter, 

1199-1216.     John  Lackland. 

John  was  recognized  in  England  without  opposition  and  secored 
Normandy^  but  Anjou,  Maine  and  Touraine  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  Arthur  son  of  Geoffrev* 
1203.  Death  of  Arthur  while  in  John's  power.     Philip  at  once  secured 

the  sentence  of  John  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  fiefs.  iViors 
mandy,  Anjou^  Maine,  Touraine  and  a  part  of  Aquitaine  were  at  onci 
lost  to  John.  Henceforward  John  was  restricted  to  his  English  kin^ 
dom.  The  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1205) 
was  followed  by  a  disputed  election.  A  reference  to  Rome  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton  by  command  of  Innocent  IIL 
(1:^07).  John  refused  to  receive  him  and  the  kingdom  was  visited 
with  an  interdict  (1206).  Moved  by  fear  of  deposition,  John  finally 
yielded,  received  Langton,  and  accepted  his  kingdoin  as  a  fief  of 
the  papacy  (1213). 

John's  exactions  and  miszovemment  had  embroiled  him  with  the 
barons  since  1199.  Refusal  of  the  barons  to  follow  John  to  France 
(1213). 

1214.     Defeat  of  John  at  Bonvines  in  Flanders  (p.  227).    On  John'i 
return  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  barons,  bat  failed, 
and  the  confederated  lords  occupied  London. 

12]  5*  Magna  Cheurta  grranted  by  John  at  Rannymede. 
June  The  provisions  of  this  charter  applied  to  the  commons 
15-23.  as  well  as  to  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  directed  that 
its  benefits  should  reach  the  lower  tenants.^  Principal 
provisions :  1.  Ratification  of  Henry*s  charter.  2.  Security 
for  personal  freedom ;  no  freeman  should  ''  be  taken, 
imprisoned  or  dajna.ged  in  person  or  estate,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers "  or  <'  by  the  law  of  the 
land  "  (Art.  39).^  3.  Regulation  of  feudal  dues  and  obligations. 
4.  Regulation  of  national  taxation ;  limitation  of  the  aid  (af<a> 
ilium)  which  could  be  collected  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
council  to  the  three  ancient  and  well  known  cases  (ransom  of 
the  lord ;  knighting  of  his  eldest  son  ;  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter).  5.  Specification  of  members  of  the  great  council, 
and  of  tlie  cases  for  which,  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
convened. 

The  charter  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Pope.  Suspension  of 
Lanffton,  War  soon  broke  out ;  the  French  party  among  tne  barons, 
declaring  the  crown  forfeited,  bestowed  it  upon  Louis,  son  of  Philip 

1  Stabbs,  Early  PlantngentU,  149. 

s  Nulliis  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  impritonetar  sat  diMsiKiator  ant  ntlaghetor 
aut  extiletur  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nee  super  eum  ibimua,  nee  taper 
■ritfmui,  aiBi  per  legale  Jodiciiim  parium  loonun  t«1  pet  UfSA  \«t»% 
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of  Franoey  wbo  in  1216  oame  to  Engiand.    Death  of  Jobn  (October 
19, 1216). 

1216-1272.  Henry  HI.,  of  Winchester^  son  of  John. 

The  death  of  John  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Louis.  The 
English  party  whioh  secured  the  coronation  oi  the  nine-year  old 
Henry,  thoujrh  small  at  first  soon  outnumbered  the  French.  The  de- 
feat of  the  French  fleet  off  Tkanet  determined  Louis  to  give  up  the 
contest  and  return  to  France.  Regency  of  WiUiam  ManhaU  (1216- 
1219).  The  Magna  Charta  was  twice  reissued  in  a  modified  form. 
After  the  death  of  William  Marshall,  England  was  governed  by 
Peter  des  Roches,  Pandulf,  the  papal  legate,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
justiciary,  and  archbishop  Langton,  who  haa  returned  and  soon  super- 
seded Fandulf  as  legato  (1221).  Second  coronation  (1220).  Third 
reissue  of  the  charter  (1^23).  Henry's  personal  government  began 
in  1227,  and  soon  involved  the  country  m  difficulties.  Heavv  tiuca- 
tion  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  Pope  and  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  long.  Fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  (1232)  ;  of  Peter  des 
Jio<Jies  (1234).    Marriage  of  Heniy  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  (1236). 

Struggle  over  the  money  grants  in  the  great  council,  which  hence- 
forwara  was  called  Parliament.  Papal  exactions  of  enormous  sums 
of  money. 

Of  the  French  possessions  of  the  Angevines  Henry  had  retained 
only  Aauitaine  and  Gascony, 

1253,  Return  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicestor  (son  of 
Simon  of  Montfort,  who  had  led  the  crusade  againdt  the  Albi- 
genses),  to  England  from  the  government  of  Gascony.  Simon  soon 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  which  now  as- 
sumed tormidable  proportions. 

1258.  Parliament  of  Oxford.  The  barons  presented  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, the  ProvlBiona  of  Oxford,  the  reforms  demanded  in 
which  were  to  be  carried  out  under  a  commission  of  twenty-four 
barons.  Permanent  council  of  fifteen  barons  to  meet  three  times  a 
year. 

1263.  Outbreak  of  war  between  the  king  and  the  barons.    Arbitra- 
tion of  Louis  IX.  of  France  (1264).    Provisions  of  Oxford 

annulled.    This  decision  resulted  in  a  renewal  of  the  war.    The  king 
and  his  son  Edward  were  defeated  in  the 

1264.  Battle  of  Lewes. 

May  14.  Treaty  {Mise  of  Lewes)  between  the  parties.    Native  coun« 
sclors  presented  and  a  new  council  arranged  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  four  knights  from  each  shiro  were  added  to  the 
clergy  and  nobility.     Council  of  Nine. 

1265.  Parliament  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  first  Parliament 
Jan.  20.   to  which  representetives  of  the  boroughs  were  called  (yet 

this  did  not  oecome  a  legal  custom  until  in  the  next  reign). 
Edward  released.     Arms  were  again  taken  up.     In  the 
1265.    Battle  of  Evesham, 

Aug.  4.  Earl  Simon  was  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field.    Death  of 
Henry  (Nov.  16, 1272). 
In  this  reign  the  begging  friars  oame  to  England.    Revival  of 
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■cholasticism.  Fame  of  Oxford.  Roger  Baoon,  antlior  of  Opui 
Magnum,  *<the  encyclopedia  of  the  thirteenth  centory."  MatkeMt 
Paris,  Revival  of  Welsh  literatore.  Mabinogion.  Geoffrey  o/Mon^ 
mouth.     Romances  of  Arthur,  (Seep.  X6S.') 

$  5.    THE  NORTH. 

Denmark.  (Seep.  908.) 

1134^1397. 

Tlie  eztinotion  of  the  direct  line  of  Estridsen  (p.  208)  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  confusion  and  wars  over  the  succession  (Erik  Emtm^ 
1134^1137,  Erik  Lamb,  1137-1147)  until, 

1157-1182.  "Waldemar  I.,  the  Great, 

was  elected  to  the  throne.  Subjugation  of  the  Wende,  who 
had  long  harassed  Denmark.  Capture  of  ilncona  on  the  island  of 
RUgen,  Suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Skaania,  caused  by  the  severity  of 
bishop  Ahsalon,    Waldemar^s  son 

1182-1202.  KnutVI. 

was  even  more  successful  than  his  father,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbaroesa,  as 
Waldemar  had  done.  Defeat  of  a  naval  expedition  of  the  Wends, 
who  received  aid  from  the  emperor,  by  bishop  Ahsalon  (1184)  ; 
Hither  Pommerania  submitted,  as  did  a  part  of  meckUnbwrg,  Knui, 
**  Kine  of  the  Slavs."  Expedition  to  Esthonia,  War  with  the  count 
of  Hdstein  and  other  German  princes.  Conquest  of  LUbeck  and  Ham» 
burg.  Capture  of  Adolf  of  HoUtein,  Quarrel  with  Philip  Augustui 
of  France  over  his  treatment  of  Ingebord  (p.  226)*  Knut  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  brother, 

1202-1241.    "Waldemar  II.,  the  Conqueror, 

the  first  portion  of  whose  leien  forms  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant epochs  of  Danish  history.  Adolf  of  Holstein  released  on  condi- 
tion of  oedinff  all  Holstein  to  Waldemar,  who  ^tmted  it  as  a  fief  to 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  Orlamund,  Unsuccessful  interference  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Conquest  of  Oesel  and  of  a  large  part  of  Pruuia. 
In  return  for  his  reconiition  of  Frederic  II.  over  his  rivals  as  em- 
peror, Waldemar  obtained  a  cession  of  all  conquests  in  Germanv, 
north  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Elde  (Holstein,  Lauenburg,  part  of  Meek" 
lenburg).  Expedition  to  Esthonia,  The  Danneoora,  or  national 
standiud  (1219).  Waldemar^s  power  fell  more  rapidly  than  it  was 
acquired.  In  1223  the  kinp^  and  his  son  were  treacherously  captured 
by  Henry,  count  of  Schwenn,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Vanne^ 
borg,  in  Hanover,  for  three  years.  Waldemar  obtained  his  release  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  his  con- 
quests south  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  Slavic  countries.  Holstein 
ceded  to  Adolf  the  Young  (1225).  This  renunciation  was  annulled  by 
the  Pope,  and  Waldemar  tried  to  reg^ain  Holstein,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Bomhcsved  (1227).  The  rest  of  his  reign  was 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  peace.     He  died  in  1241.    Of  all  ms  con- 
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qnestt  ooljr  Rtkg«n,  some  places  in  Mecklenburg,  Pmasla,  Brtlio- 
nim,  remained  to  Denmark.  Waldemar's  code  of  laws.  Waldemar 
was  twice  married  :  1.  MargreU  of  Bohemia,  a  well-belored  princess 
(Dagmar),  2.  Berengaria  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  succession.  Waldemar  committed  the 
political  blunder  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  his  sons  so  that  the 
nominal  king  possessed  o^  a  small  part  of  the  monarchy  ;  Sdklegwig 
was  conferred  on  AM.  This  led  to  disputes,  so  that  the  following 
period  was  one  of  civil  strife,  wars  of  succession,  murder,  and  exile 
of  kings.  Erik  (1241-1260).  Abd  (1250-1252).  In  this  reign  the 
towns  began  to  send  representatives  to  the  council  (^Danekof), 
Christopher  (1252-1259\  War  about  Sddeswig,  the  ki^  churning 
that  it  nad  been  grantea  to  Abel  as  a  personal  fief,  while  l£e  descen- 
dants of  Abel  declared  that  it  was  an  hereditary  fief.  Conflict  with 
the  archbishop  Jacob  Erlandsen.  Erik  GUpping  (1259-1286).  Oo- 
onpation  of  SchUswig,  Erik  Menved  (1286-1319).  Regency  of  the 
queen  mother.  Miserable  condition  of  Denmark.  The  larger  part 
of  the  kingdom  granted  out  to  Danish  and  German  nobles.  Chri§' 
topher  II.  (13i0-1334;).  The  nobles  and  clergy  extorted  from  the 
long  certain  capitukUionSf  which  materially  wedLcned  the  power  of 
the  crown  for  340  years.  Confirmation  of  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
No  ecclesiastic  could  be  tried  in  a  secular  court,  neither  could  the 
tenants  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.  No  bishop  could  be  imprisoned 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  The  property  and  persons  of  the 
clergy  were  free  from  all  taxation.  The  nobles  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  king  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  they 
were  captured  in  war  the  crown  was  obliged  to  ransom  them  within  a 
year,  or  lose  the  right  of  holding  them  to  military  service.  The  king 
oould  declare  war  only  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
No  person  could  be  imprisoned  without  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned in  a  local  court  and  in  the  king's  court,  whence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  national  Diet.  Lmwb  could  be  made,  repealed,  and  amended, 
CNoly  upon  the  motion  of  the  nobles  in  the  annuial  Diet,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  nation.  Peasants  must  not  be  unjustly  treated 
by  the  king's  agents,  nor  compelled  to  carry  the  king's  baegage  be- 

Sond  their  own  township.  Conmieroe  should  be  free  and  not  bur^ 
ened  with  extraordinary  dues.  War  with  Geert,  count  of  Holstein, 
who  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  aid  of  discontented  nobles 
drove  Christopher  from  the  kingdom.  Election  of  Waldemar,  duke  of 
Schleswig;  soon  after,  Christopher,  by  great  concessions,  acquired  the 
orown  again.  Eight  years  of  anarehy  (1332-1340).  Skaania,  Hal- 
land,  Bleking  aSached  themselves  to  Sweden.  After  the  death  of 
Oeert,  the  youngest  son  of  Christopher, 

1340-1375.  "Waldemax  m.,  Attadag, 

was  made  king,  and  devoted  himself  to  acquiring,  by  pur- 
ehase  or  by  force,  the  alienated  crown  lands,  in  which  he  met  with 
taooess.  In  1369  Waldemar  regained  Skaania,  HaUand,  and 
Bleking  from  the  Swedish  king,  Magnus  Sm^k,  and  affianced  his 
daughter  Margaret  to  Hakon,  son  of  the  Swedish  king.  Denmark 
nitored  to  her  boundaries  as  they  had  been  under  Waldemar  /. 
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Hui  taoceM  wm  followed  bj  a  eeneral  war  with  Swedeny  Mectien* 
hurg,  the  Hanseatic  League,  etc.,  which  in  spite  of  the  sack  of  CopeiH 
hagen  ended  disadvantageously  for  the  Hanse  towns,  1363.  In  1368, 
however,  the  Hansa,  in  alliajice  with  Uolstein,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Sweden,  began  war  again,  and  in  1370  obtained  from  the  Danish  es- 
tates a  treaty  which  secured  for  them  the  roost  extensive  commercial 
privileges.  In  1372  Waldemar  accepted  this  peace  of  StraUund,  In 
1375  Waldemar  died.  Passing  over  the  claim  of  Albert,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  Waldemar's  eldest  daughter,  the  estates 
elected  the  son  of  his  youngest  daughter  Ola/,  (1376-1387),  then  six 
years  of  age.  In  1380  Olqf  succeeded  his  father  Hakan  as  king  of 
Korway,  and  both  lands  were  well  governed  by  his  mother  Margaret^ 
the  re^nt,  who,  after  Olaf^s  death,  1387,  was  elected  queen  in  both 
countries.  In  1388,  Sweden  revolted  against  the  king,  Albert,  and 
Margaret  accepted  an  offer  of  the  crown.  In  the  battle  of  Falko»- 
ping  (1389),  Albert  was  defeated  and  captured.  In  1397,  the 
three  kmgdoms  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Calmar.  (Seep,  976.') 

Sweden.  (Seep.  1^08,) 

1066-1397. 

After  the  death  of  Stenkil  (p.  208),  the  country  was  distracted  by 
wars  between  the  Svea  and  the  Gauta,  which  Usted,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, for  two  hundred  years ;  whereby  the  people  suffered 
greatly,  the  free  peasants  disappeared,  and  a  nobility  of  warriors 
arose  which  was  exempt  from  taxation  and  possessed  its  own  juris- 
diction. These  nobles  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Diet,  and  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  king  to  a  shadow.  Under  Erik  IX^  the 
Saint  (115()--1162),  Christianity  was  introduced  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Establishment  of  the  archbishopric  of  UpsaU  (1163).  The 
family  of  the  Bander,  which  began  with  Erik  the  Saint,  became  ex- 
tinct with  Erik  Eriksson  Lctspe  (1223-1250).  Under  this  family  the 
Sower  of  the  clergry  had  so  increased  that  in  1248  they  were  forbid- 
en  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  At  the  same  time 
celibacy  was  introduced.  The  Bonder  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Folkunger,  which  came  to  the  throne  with  Waldemar  (1250- 
1275),  son  of  Birger  Jarl,  who  continued  until  his  death  (1266)  the 
actual  ruler  of  Sweden,  as  he  had  been  under  Erik  Lcespe*  Founda- 
tion of  Stockholm  (1255).  Birger  assigned  his  other  sons  large 
duchies  in  Sweden,  thereby  planting  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  In 
1275,  Waldemar  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother  Magnus,  duke  of 
Sddermanland,  and  remained  a  captive  until  his  death  (1302).  Mag* 
nus  ri279-1290)  proved  a  good  ruler  and  left  a  prosperous  kingdom 
to  his  son  Birder  (1290-1319).  The  regent  Torkel  governed  wisely 
until  his  fall  m  1306,  when  war  broke  out  between  Birger  and  his 
brothers  Erik  and  Waldemar,  In  1317  Birger  made  his  brothers  pris- 
oners and  starved  them  to  death.  This  caused  a  popular  revolt 
which  expelled  Birger  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  son  of  Erik, 
Magnus  Smek  (1320-1363).  During  the  regency  Norway  fell  to 
Magnutf  through  his  maternal  grandfather  aakm^  and  BluuuiiA^ 
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Halland,  and  Bleklng,  which  belonged  to  Dmmai^tt  Imt  bad  beea 

pawned  to  Holstein,  submitted  to  Magnus,  who  paid  the  mortgage. 
jSdagnus,  after  he  became  of  age  (1333)  made  a  poor  ruler.  In 
1360,  he  surrendered  Skaania,  Halland,  Bleking  to  Waldemar 
AUadag  of  Denmark,  and  betrothed  his  son  Hakon  to  Waldemar's 
daughter  Margaret.  In  1366  A  Ibert  of  Mecklenburg  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  in  the  battle  of  Enkaping  (1366)  captured  Magma  who  was 
released  in  1371  upon  making  renunciation  oi  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
Albert  (1366-1388)  was  king  in  name  only,  the  power  beins  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  In  1388  the  nobles  deposed  the  king  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Margaret  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. At  the  battle  of  FaUcasping  Albert  was  made  prisoner  and, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  six  years,  renounced  the  crown.  In  13OT 
Sweden  joined  Norway  and  Denmark  in  the  Union  of  Calmar. 

( Seep,  976. \ 
Norway.  (Seep,  JI09.) 

1103-1397. 

After  the  death  of  Magnus  Barfod  in  Ireland  (p.  209\  his  three 
sons  Ejsten,  Sigurd,  and  ulaf,  reigned  in  conjunction  until  the  death 
of  Ejsten  and  Olaf  left  Sigurd  sole  ruler.  Sigurd  made  a  pilflpnm- 
age  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  followed  bv  his  son  Magnus  the  BUndf 
who  in  1134  was  obliged  to  cede  half  the  kingdom  to  Harold  GilUf 
who  came  from  Ireland  and  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Maanus  Barfod, 
There  followed  a  vrretched  period  of  civil  war  ;  strife  oetween  the 
Birkebeneme,  or  national  party,  and  the  Bagleme,  or  clerical  party,  in 
which  the  former  finally  got  the  upper  hand.  Magnus  v,  (1161- 
1184),  Sverre  (1177-1202),  Hakon  III.  (120^-1204),  Quttona  the 
chUd  (1204),  Inge  Baardsen  (1204r-1217). 

1217  (1223)-1262.  Hakon  IV. 

son  of  Hakon  III,^  grandson  of  Sverre.  He  crushed  his  rivals, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  restored  quiet  to  the  country,  and 
raised  Norway  once  more  to  an  influential  position  among  European 
nations.  Conquest  of  Iceland  (1260)  and  submission  of  Greenland. 
Hakon  died  in  1262,  after  suffering  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
in  an  expedition  which  he  had  undertaken  against  Scotland.  He  was 
followed  by  his  son  Magnus  Lagabceter  (1262-1280)  who  ceded  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides  to  Scotland.  Collection  and  publication 
of  a  new  code  of  laws  (1264-1279).  Erik  Priest-hater  (1280-1299). 
War  with  Denmark  over  the  dowry  of  his  mother,  Ingeborg.  War 
with  the  Hanse  towns,  wherein  the  king  was  worsted  and  obliged  to 
grant  the  towns  full  privileges  in  Norway,  and  to  join  the  le^|^e. 
Death  of  Margaret  ("  The  Maid  of  Norway  "),  daughter  of  Erik, 
and  granddaughter  on  her  mother's  side  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land, while  on  her  way  to  claim  that  crown  after  the  latter's  death. 
Hakon  V,  (1299-131*9^  War  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Dying 
without  male  issue,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  daughter's  son,  Magnus, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1320.  In  1350  Magnus 
bestowed  the  crown  of  Norway  on  his  son  Hakon  VI.  (1350-1380), 
who  in  1362  became  co-regent  for  Sweden.     In  1363  Hakon  married 
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Margaret  the  heiress  of  Denmark.  Hakon  was  succeeded  by  Us 
minor  son  Olaf  (1380-1387),  whose  mother  Margaret  administered 
the  kingdom  of  ^orw&j  as  she  had  done  that  of  Denmark,  which  Olaf 
had  inherited  in  1376.  After  Olafs  death  in  1387  Margaret  (1387- 
1412)  was  recognized  as  (jueen  of  both  Norway  and  Denmark.  The 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  was  completed  by  the  Union  of  Calmar 
and  endured  until  1814.  At  the  Union  of  Calmar  (1397)  Sweden 
was  united  with  the  two  kingdoms.  (^See  p.  S76.) 

$  6.    SPANISH  PENINSULA  {8ee,p.  £09.) 

Arabic  Spain  was  conquered  from  the  Morabethei  or  Almaravidet 
(g,  209)  by  the  Almohades  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
&ace  the  defeat  at  Tolosa  (1212)  steadpr  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
Arabians,  who  since  the  reign  of  Aljiruo  X.  of  Castue  were  con- 
fined to  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

1096.  Coun^   of  Port!^;al,  between  the  Duero  and  Minko,  granted 
as  a  Castilian  fief  to  the  Burgundian  count  Henry,  whose  son 
liberated  himself  from  the  overlordship  of  Castile,  and  called  him- 
self King  of  Portugal  (1140). 

Aragon  and  Catalonia  (county  of  Barcelona)  united  (1137). 
Leon  and   Castile  separated  again   (1157) ;  finally  definitely 
united  (1230). 

About  1150.    Oriein  of  the  three  orders  of  knighthood  which  took 

their  names  from  the  cities  guarded  by  them  :  1.  San  Jago  di 

Canwostdla  (Gkdieia),  2.  Alcantara  (on  the  Tajo),  3.  CakUrava  (on 

the  Guadiana.  (See  p.  g75,) 

5  7.    THE  EAST. 

Eaatem  Empire.  (See  p.  £10.) 

1057-1185.  Eastern  emperors  of  the  houses  of  the  Dncaa  and  tha 

Comnenas. 
1185-1204.  Dynasty  of  Angelna. 
1204-1261.  Latin  empire  (p.  216).  (Seep.  £78.) 

The  Mongola. 

1206.  The  Mongola  elected  on  the  Amur,  Temuchin,  their  chief.  He 
took  the  honorary  title  Jenghiz  Khan,  under  which,  rather 
^liaw  mider  his  true  name,  he  is  known  in  history.  The  MongoU  con- 
quered a  part  of  China,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  ChowaresmianSf 
which  reached  from  In^  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  subjugated  south- 
em  Russia. 

Temuchin's  grandson  Batu  made  plundering  expeditions  through 
Russia,  defeated  the  Poles  and  fought  the 

1241.     Battle  of  Wahlstatt,  against  the  Germans  under 

Henry  the  Pious,  duke  of  Lieg^itz.  The  Mongols,  although 
Tictorious,  retired  to  the  East,  and  ravaged  Hungary.  A  Chrbtian 
mnny  under  Wensely  king  of  Bohemia,  cut  them  off  from  Austria 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Mongols  went  baek  to  Aii%  but  Rnnia  wu 
nnder  their  sway  till  1480. 

1258b  The  Mongols  conquered  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  CalMpikaU, 
Their  immense  empire  separated  into  Khanates^  (jChina^  Khan- 
ate of  Kaptchak  on  the  Volga,  Jagatai  in  Turkestan,  Iran, 
etc)  iSeep,B78.) 

India.  (Sm  p.  211.) 

1206-1500. 

Thit  Afghan  empire  broke  up  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  Cfkari 
(p.  211),  and  the  vicegerency  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  beeame 
an  independent  sultanate  under  Kutah^uMinj  sultan  of  Delhi  (1206- 
1210),  who  was  originally  a  slaye,  and  founded  the  slaye  dynasty 
(1206-1288).  He  extended  the  Mohammedan  rule  as  far  as  the 
Brahma-putra.  Under  his  successors  the  sultanate  suffered  from  Mon- 
gol inyasions.  AUahHud-dm^  yiceroy  of  Oude,  who  had  made  daring 
expeditions  into  the  Deocan,  murdered  the  sultan  Jeldirud-dinj  his 
uncle,  and  made  himself  sultan.  Conquest  of  Guzerat.  Cloture  of 
ChUor  in  Rajputana  (1300).  Conquest  of  portions  of  the  Decean. 
After  ihedeAthotAUah-^-d(n  (1316)  reyolts  occurred  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  Turkish  goyemor  of  the  Pwydb,  Tughlak,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  founded  a  new  une  of  sultans,  who 
transferred  their  residence  to  Tughlakahad.  Tuglath  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Muhammad  Tuahlak  (1325-1351),  who  was  obliged  to  par- 
chase  the  retreat  of  the  Mongols  from  the  Punjab,  A  terx^le  ^^wiiw^ 
induced  him  to  remoye  the  population  of  DdM  to  DeoghWf  and  the 
misery  of  those  who  suryiyed  the  journey  of  700  miles  induced  him 
to  send  them  back  again.  Large  issue  of  copper  coinage,  followed 
by  financial  panic.  Kebellions  broke  out  eyerywhere,  and  the  Mo- 
hanunedan  empire  separated  into  numerous  small  states.  Ftnu^hah 
(1350-1388). 

1386.  Inyasion  of  Hindustan  by  Timdr  Shah.  AUah-^ud^in  had  ex- 
tended bis  power  oyer  a  large  part  of  the  soutii,  but  ^  Hind« 
reyolt  of  1316  had  shattered  it.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
was  comprised  in  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar  (Narsinga),  abont 
1300.  Li  1350,  on  the  death  of  Muhammad  Tughlak^  the  Moham- 
medan army  in  the  Decean  had  set  up  a  sultan  of  its  own,  whose 
capital  was  at  Kulbarga.  These  Bahmani  sultans  were  soon  in- 
yoiyed  in  a  series  of  horrible  wars  with  the  empire  of  Vitayanaaar. 
The  Bahmani  empire  endured  until  1500,  when  it  was  broken  up  mto 
five  kingdoms.  (^See  p.  ^55.) 

China.  (Seep,  ill.) 

1101-1398. 

The  Khitan  Tatars  haying  established  themselves  firmly  in  Xeoow* 
ieung^  Hwy-tsung  (1101-1126)  conceived  the  idea  of  invitinff  the 
Neurche  Tatars  to  take  the  field  against  them ;  they  did  so  and  ex- 
pelled the  Khitan^  but  occupied  the  province  themselves,  and  thenoa 
spread  over  ChUi4i,  Shen^^,  Shun^ee,  and  HiHUMH.     Undar  Mmon^ 

1« 
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trang  (1127-1163)  the  iVm-cAe  TaUtnt  or  as  tliey  now  etiled  tlieiD- 

•elveii,  the  Kins,  reached  to  the  Yana^se'Keang, 

The  new  empire  of  the  KinB  inyited  attack  from  the  Mongol  Tatartf 
who  experienced  at  this  period  a  wonderful  development  of  power.  In 
1213  Jenghis  Khan  invaded  the  Kin  province  of  Leaoip4»ung;  ninety 
cities  were  razed  to  the  g^und.  After  the  death  of  Jen^Hz  (1227) 
his  son  OgdcU  (1227-1241)  continued  the  work  of  conquest. 

1232.    Fall  of  the  Kin  dynasty,  brought  about  by  an  allianee  of  the 
Mongols  with  the  independent  ungdom  of  Sung,  in  the  south. 
Mangn  (1248-1259),  son  of  the  warrior  Toa^ef  was  sooeeeded  by 
his  brother, 

125^1294.    Kublai  Khan, 

Mongol  emperor.  The  complete  fall  of  Sung  in  1280  left 
KtMai  lord  over  all  China,  as  well  as  ruler  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  excepting  Hindustan  and  Arabia.  China  was  never  more  illns- 
trious  or  powerfuL  Visit  of  Maroo  Polo,  the  Venetian,  to  the  eoozt 
of  Kublau    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Japan  (1281,  p.  243). 

The  immediate  successors  of  Kublai  were  men  of  little  note:  Yuen- 
ddng  (1294-1307),  Woo4ung  (1307-1311).  Jin-toung  (1311-1320) 
endeavored  to  blend  the  two  races,  and  admitted  manv  Chinese  to 
official  positions.  After  his  death  matters  we&t  from  bad  to  worse, 
nntil  8hun-ta  (1333-1368)  was  driven  from  the  enipire  by  CAoo- 
vuen-chang,  the  son  of  a  uhinese  laborer,  who,  in  13&,  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  under  the  name  of 

136S-1398.    Hong-woo, 

the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty.    Subjugation  of  Tatazy. 

(See  p.  iB78.) 
Japan.  (See  p.  213.) 

1156-1392. 

1166.  The  wars  of  Qen  and  Hei,  which  began  in  this  vear,  are  veiy 
famous  in  Japanese  annals.  In  the  first  battle  (1156)  the 
TVitra  (Heishe)  were  victorious,  under  Kiyomoriy  and  obtained  control 
of  the  royal  palace.  Exiled  from  Kioto,  the  Minamoto  (Genji),  under 
the  enterprismg  brothers,  Yoritomo  and  Yoahitsune,  founded  a  power 
in  the  plain  of  the  Koanto,  with  Kamakura  as  their  capital.  The  death 
of  Kiyomori  (1181)  was  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the  house  of 
Hei.  Kioto  was  captured  by  the  Minamoto.  The  final  struggle 
occurred  in  the 

1185.  Naval  battle  of  Dan  no  ura, 

near  ShimonoBikL  The  Taira  were  utterly  defeated,  many 
perished  in  the  fight,  and  the  family  was  exterminated  throughout 
the  islands,  save  a  few  who,  escaping  to  Kiushiu,  transmitted  their 
name  to  the  present  day. 

Secure  in  victory,  Yoritomo  left  the  Mikado  and  the  htgtf  in  Kioto 
undisturbed,  while  he  strengthened  his  power  at  Kamakura,  Five 
men  of  his  family  were  appointed  governors  of  provinces,  an  office 
previously  filled  only  by  ciiolians.  A  special  tax  was  levif^d  tlirough- 
out  the  empire  for  the  support  of  standing  garrisons  in  all  the  prov- 
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incesy  and  these  troops  were  under  military  mlers  of  his  own  race, 
who  shared  the  government  of  the  province  with  the  civil  pfovemor^ 
and  were  suborainate  to  Yoritomo  himself.  In  1192  YorUomo  was 
appointed  Sei-i  Tai  Shogun,  or  generalissimo.  He  was  henceforward 
known  as  the  Shogun.  With  uie  death  of  YorUomo  (1199)  fell  the 
power  of  the  Minamoto. 

1200-1333.  Supremacy  of  the  family  of  Hojo.  The  founder  of  the 
Hoio  ascendency  was  Tolamasa^  father-in-law  of  Yoritomo^ 
who  exercised  absolute  control  over  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
that  able  Shoeun.  None  of  the  Hojo  ever  held  the  office  of  Shogun^ 
but,  vassals  of  a  vassal,  they  ruled  the  Shoeun  and  the  Mikado  as 
Yoritomo  had  ruled  the  Mikado  alone.  The  line  of  Yoritomo  ended 
in  1219,  when  the  Shogunate  was  transferred  to  the  FujiwarOf  who 
held  it  until  1251,  when  their  vassal-masters  handed  it  over  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  reigning  Mikado,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until 
133a 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongol-Tatars,  the  victors  had 
kept  the  subjugation  of  Japan  steadily  in  view.  Embassy  after  em- 
bassy had  demanded  submission  and  been  repulsed ;  the  last,  in  1279, 
was  beheaded. 

1281.   InTaaion  of  Japan  by  the  Mongol  Tatan. 

Destruction  of  the  armada  by  a  typhoon;  defeat  and  massacre 
of  the  survivors  npon  the  island  of  Taka. 
By  this  repulse  Hojo  Tokimun^  won  great  praise;  he  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  great  capacity  and  good  sense.  After  him,  however,  the  Hojo 
grew  more  and  more  outrageous  in  their  treatment  of  the  Mikado 
until  a  revolt  broke  out,  headed  by  KusunokirMasashig^  and  Nitta 
Yoshisada,  which  ended  in  the 

1333.  Capture  and  deatmction  of  Kamaknra,  and  the  ezter- 
mination  of  the  Hojo  family. 

For  a  time  (1333-1336)  the  Mikado  Go-Dcdgo  (1319-1338)  was 
monarch  in  fact  as  in  name,  but  his  weakness  cost  him  his  newly 
found  authority. 

Ashikaga  Takauii,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  the  Hoja^ 
revolted  against  his  new  master,  seized  KiotOf  and  set  up  a  rival 
Mikado  who  appointed  him  Sei-i  Tai  Shogun, 

1336-1392.    "War  of  the  Chryaanthemums, 

between  the  false  Mikado  at  Kioto  and  the  true  Mikado  at 
Yoshino,  each  displaying  the  imperial  emblem,  the  chrysanthemum. 
Peace  was  concluded  in  1392  under  the  condition  that  the  imperial 
throne  should  be  occupied  by  mikados  taken  alternately  from  the 
rival  houses.  The  northern  branch  died  out  after  a  few  generations. 
During  this  period  (since  the  establishment  of  the  Shogun  at 
Kioto)  feudalism  reached  its  full  development.  The  country  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Shogun,  who  held  their  estates  as 
liefs  from  the  Shogun,  to  whom  they  owed  service.  Gradually  the 
agfricultural  and  other  classes  became  attached  to  certain  of  these 
military  lords,  daimios,  and  received  their  lands  from  them  as  fiefs. 
The  taxes  which  supported  the  Mikado  and  the  court  were  absorbed 
by  the  daimias,  and  the  huge  was  left  to  ab^t  ^n«i^.  V^«a  '^.^%>^ 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONCLUSION   OF  THE  CRUSADES  TO  THE   DIS- 
COVERY OF  AMERICA. 
1270-1492. 

}  1.    GERBfANT.  (See  p.  £t6.) 

1273-1347.    Kings  and  Emperors  of  various  hou8e& 

1273-1291.    Rudolf  I.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  Kyburg» 

landeraye  in  Alsace,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Helyetia,  was 
elected  by  the  three  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne  and  Trier  and  the 
count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  through  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  the 
burggraye  Frederic  of  HohenzoUem, 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  public  peace.  War  with  Ottooar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Austria,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Babenberg  line  (1246),  had  reconquered  Styria  from  the  Hun- 
garians, and  had  inherited  Carinthia  and  Camiola.  Ottocar  was  put 
under  the  ban  and  his  fiefs  proclaimed  forfeited.  Rudolf  took 
Vienna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Daimbe  when  Ottocar 
agreed  to  a  treaty  (Noy.,  1276),  whereby  he  abandoned  Austru^ 
Styrioy  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  but  receiyed  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
again  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Ottocar  howeyer  soon  renewed  the 
war. 

1278.     Victory  of    Rudolf  on   the    Marchfeld   (near 

Vienna).  Death  of  Ottocar.  Peace  with  the  guardian  of  his 
son  Wenzel  who  receiyed  Bohemia  and,  later,  Moravia,  Deyelopment 
of  the  family  power  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia^ 
giyen  as  imperial  fiefs  to  Rudolrs  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolf.  Carin- 
thia was  ^yen  to  Meinhard,  count  of  Tyrol,  RudolTs  brother-in-law. 
Campaigns  of  Rudolf  in  Bureundy  and  Swabia,  particularly  i^ainst 
Eherhard  of  WUrtemberg,  In  Swabia  since  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  the  most  powerful  princes  were  the  counts  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  the  mai^yes  of  Baden.  The  ducal  title  in  Swabia  de- 
■oended  to  Rudolrs  son  Rudolf,  and  from  him  to  his  son  John 
(Parricida),  but  this  title  designated  only  authority  oyer  the  Haps- 
burg estates  in  Swabia.  Formation  of  K^resA,  number  of  fie&  held 
unmedlately  of  the  empire  in  Swabia.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  Rudolfs  son  Albert  was  not  elected  his  suoces- 
■or,  but  the  choice  fell  on  a  relatiye  of  the  archbishop, 

1292-1298.  Adolf  of  Nassau,  whose  reign  was  devoted  to 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  dynastic  power  by  the  acquisition  of 
Thuringia  and  Meissen  fin  opposition  to  the  brothers  Frederic  * 
and  DSzmann).  Adolf  was  deposed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz,  by 
tiie  influence  of  his  former  patron,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz. 

I  The  tide  "with  the  bitten  cheeky  appean  to  have  been  a  later  invention  • 
bli  contemporariee  Oillwl  thin  ™lfn«i  «»n  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Frederii 
IL,  by  thtaumams  "  Um  Chaerful."    See  Wasale,  FrietLder  FrHdige^imi 


without  the  ftpproral  of  the  archbiBhops  of  Cologne  and  Trier 
■jod  the  count  Palatine.  He  fell  at  GdUheim  in  personal  coo- 
fliot  with 

1298-1308.  Albert  I.,  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf  I.  who 
had  been  elected  king  by  the  opposing  party.  Alliance  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  against  the  Pope.  Albert  tried  in 
vain  to  reoover  HoUand  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  Alliance  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  count  Palatine  against  the 
king,  who  was  victorious  (1301),  and  reduced  the  princes  to  obedience 
(siege  of  the  castle  of  Bingen),  Unsuccessful  wars  with  Bohemia^ 
and  with  Frederic  and  Diezmann  of  Meissen,  who  defeated  the  inn 
perial  army  under  the  burggrave  of  Nuremberg  at  Ludbo,  not  hix  from 
Altenburg  (1307). 

Albert  was  miurdered  by  his  nephew  John  (Parricida)  between  the 
Aar  and  Reuss,  near  the  Hapsburg,  His  widow  Flizabeth  and  his 
daughter  Agnes  took  terrible  vengeance  for  this  murder.  Through 
the  mfluenoe  of  the  archbishop  of  Trier  the  princes  elected  as  king 
bis  brother 

1308-1313.    Henry  VII.,  oount  of  LiitBelnburg  or  Lux- 
emburg, a  half -Frenchman. 

1309.    The  Swiss  Ccmtons  received  from  Henry  YH.  doo- 
June  3.  umentary  confirmation  of  their  immediate  feudal  ire* 
lation  to  the  empire. 

Origin  of  the  Bwiaa  Confederacy. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons,  those  dwelling  in  Schwyz  seem  to* 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,/r«^  peasants  ;  while  in  Uri  and  CTnter- 
wdlden  the  majority  were  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  as  regarded 
either  their  persons  or  their  estates.  The  most  extensive  landowners 
were  monasteries  («.  g.  the  Frauenmiinster  in  Zurich),  and  nobles  re- 
siding out  of  the  country,  like  the  counts  of  Lenzburg  and  those  of 
Hapsburg,  After  the  extinction  of  the  former  (1172),  at  any  rate 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  counts  of  Hapsburg  exercised,  under 
various  legal  titles  as  landgraves  or  advocates,  full  jurisdiction  and 
presided  in  the  assemblies.  Under  the  imperfectly  developed  admin- 
istration of  that  time,  the  holder  of  these  privileges  was  considered 
the  actual  ruler  of  the  country. 

As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cantons  had 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Hapsbnrgers  to  develop  their  stewardship 
into  an  actual  sovereignty  over  them  ;  indeed  they  had  even  attempted 
in  part  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  stewardship  of  the  Haps- 
burgers.  In  1231  Henry,  regent  for  his  father  Frederic  II.  in  Ger- 
many (p.  224),  granted  the  people  of  Uri  a  charter  which  removed 
them  from  unoer  the  protection  of  the  Hapsburgers  and  replaced 
them  under  that  of  the  empire.  In  1240  Frederic  II,  gave  the  peo- 
ple of  Schoyz  a  charter  which  promised  them  an  immediate  tenure 
from  the  empire.  After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Hapsburgers  were  nevertheless  itUl  in  possession  of  their  offioa 
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of  gtewud  or  adroeate  {Vogt)  for  the  oantont.  Badolf  L  leems  to 
have  recognized  the  charter  of  Urit  but  not  that  of  Sdkwyz,  Immo- 
diately  upon  his  death,  on  Aog.  1, 1291,  the  cantons  Urit  Schwyt^  and 
Niduxdden  (which  was  afterwards  united  with  the  towns  of  ObtoiUden 
under  the  name  UrUerwalden)  concluded  a  perpetual  league.  Al- 
though intended  only  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  existing  condi- 
tions, tlus  league  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  bee:innin^  of  the  Con- 
fodermoy.  dj  maJdng  shrewd  use  of  the  conmrion  that  followed  in 
Germany,  but  not  without  many  changes  of  fortune  (after  the  battle 
of  QdUham  (p.  246)  the  cantons  were  obliged  to  recognise  the  su- 
premacy of  tike  Ha|>sburgers),  the  confederates  in  1309  attained  the 
object  for  which  their  ancestors  had  striyen. 

The  Swiss  narratiye,  to  which  the  popular  poetry  has  added  many 
ornaments,  and  which  condenses  the  facts  of  tne  aradual  acquirement 
of  an  immediate  relation  to  the  empire  into  a  wort  space  of  time, 
and  ezagfferates  their  effects,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  historical 
in  yiew  of  the  results  of  modem  inyestigation.^  It  is  first  found  in 
chronicles  which  were  written  between  two  and  three  hundred  years 
after  the  events,  and  is  often  contradicted  by  the  documents.'  Neither 
the  Oath  an  the  Riitli  (1307,  Werner  Stauffacher,  Walther  FOnt,  Ar- 
nold  Melchthal),  nor  the  expulsion  of  the  bailiffs  on  the  1st  of  January 
1308,  is  historically  authenticated. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  was  not  formed  by  the  exertions  of  three  or  of 
thirty  indiyiduals,  but  was  the  result  of  many  historical  events  which 
united  in  powerfully  assisting  the  energetic  and  endurine  efforts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons  to  free  tl^mselves  from  fOl  foreign  su- 
premacy. 

As  regards  the  story  of  Tell,  it  is  now  established  that  neither  the 
shooting  of  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  nor  the  murder  of  the 
bailiff  Gessler  in  the  hollow  way  at  Kiissnacht  can  be  in  any  way  re- 
garded as  an  historical  event.  It  has  been  proved  that  among  the 
Aiissnacht  bailiffs  of  that  time  there  was  no  Gessler,  The  legend  of 
the  shooting  of  the  apple  occurs  five  times  outside  of  the  cantons, 
agreeing  almost  to  the  wording  of  the  answer  which  the  archer  nves 
£e  tyrant :  in  Norway,  in  Inland,  in  Denmark,  in  Holstein,  and  on 
the  middle  Rhine,  and,  with  an  altered  motive,  a  sixth  time  in  Eng-- 
land.  Hence  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
common  Germanic  tradition.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  the 
Swiss  version  to  the  elder  narrative  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  Ttwelf  th 
century)  of  the  shot  of  Toko,  tho  Dane,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  so  striking  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Swiss 
ohroniders  had  that  historian  before  them. 

Whether  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tell  ever  lived  in  Uri  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty  either  in  the  afiirmative  or 
the  negative.*    It  is  one,  moreover,  which  has  but  little  interest  when 

1  A.  Huber:  die  WaldttdUe  Uri,StAwy»,  i7n<crwaWe«,  1861 ;  and  Boob- 
hols,  Tell  und  Getder  in  Sage  ttnd  Geschichte,  1877. 

«  The  honor  of  having  first  used  thiB  fact  after  a  true  scientific  fashion  to  dis- 
nrore  the  tradition  belongs  to  the  Swiss  historian  Kopp  ( rr*«in</fn  zur  Ge- 
mikickte  der  tidgendmschen  BOnde,  1885 and  1867;  Reich»guchichte,  1845-1868). 

•  According  to  the  investigations  of  Kopp,  who  examined  all  the  archives  in 
Uri,  and  BoghhfflT  (p.  257.  note),  the  Utter  it  almost  certainly  the  case. 
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it  IB  admittod  that  the  main  features  of  the  legend  are  onldBtorieaL 
It  IB  noteworthy  that  Tell,  even  in  the  legend,  plays  no  part  at  all  in 
the  common  insurrection,  after  the  murder  of  the  bailiff.  It  was  not 
until  later,  when  the  Swiss  had  actually  worked  out  their  freedom, 
that  his  deed  was  invented,  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  popular 
belief,  his  name  made  a  symbol  of  Swiss  energy  and  love  of  freedon^ 
Hie  TeU  chapels  and  the  memorial  festivals  are  no  proof  that  Tell  was 
an  historical  personage,  since  the  erection  of  the  former  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  date  from  a  time  when  the  tradi- 
tion was  already  fully  developed.  The  document  concerning  a  publio 
meeting  of  1388,  when  more  than  a  hundred  people  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  knew  Tell,  is  evidently  a  later  interpolation. 
1310.  Henry's  son,  John,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia  by 
the  national  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  Hapsburg- 
ers,  whereby  the  Liitzelnburgers  acquired  a  family  power. 
1310-1313.  Henry's  Roman  expedition.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  in  Pavia,  and  emperor  in  Rome  (1312). 

1314-1347.    Ludwlg  of  Upper  Bavaria  at  war  with 

1314-1330.    Frederio  of  Austria,  son  of  Albert 

1315.  Victory  of  the  Swiss  confederates  in  the  pass  between  lake 
l^ov.  15.    Ageri  and  the  mountain  Morgarten  over  Leopold  ofAus^ 

triOf  Frederic's  brother.     The  flower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry 
(1500  in  number)  slaughtered. 
Dec.  9.    Renewal  of  the  league  between  Urif  Schwyz  and  Untenoalden 
at  Brunnen, 

1316.  Recognition  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  cantons 
upon  the  empire,  by  king  Ludwig.     During  the  fourteenth 

and  fifteenth  centuries  the  people  gfenerally  bought  off  the  ever 
diminishing  rights  of  the  landed  monasteries.  Rapid  growth  of  the 
league  of  the  confederates,  which  was  joined  by  one  after  another  of 
the  remaining  districts,  who  thus  withdrew  themselves  from  the  control 
of  the  territorial  lords.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Austria 
had  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Rhine.  After 
1310  no  impericU  bailiff  is  mentioned  in  the  cantons,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  power  soon  became  republics, 
so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  mdependence  of  Switzerlana  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  was  only  the  legal  recognition  of  a  state 
of  things  which  had  long  existed  in  fact. 

1322.  Battle  at  Ampfing  near  Miihldorf,  Frederic  of  Austria  de- 
feated and  captured  (Schtoeppermann ;  the  story  is  probably 
nnhistoric). 

1324.  Ludwig  gave  the  mark  Brandenburg^  which  had  reverted  by 
the  eztmction  of  the  Askanian  line,  to  his  son  Ludwig^  whom  he 
afterwards  married  with  Margaret  Matdtaschf  the  heiress  of 
Tyrol  and  Carinthia. 

1325.  Irederic  set  at  liberty  upon  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
He  surrendered  himself  again  as  prisoner,  was  made  co-regent 
by  Ludwig,  died  1330. 

1327-1330.  Lud  wig's  Roman  expedition.  Crowned  emperor  in  Ronci» 
(Anti-pope  Nicholas  V.) 
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Tbt  Bleotonl  meetliig  at  RanM  (1388)  deokzed  erery  legally 
elected  German  king  to  be  thereby  constituted  ^*^*«»"  emperoTt 
even  without  papal  coronation. 

The  violent  means  adopted  by  Lndwig  to  increase  his  domestie 

Jower  Ibd,  a  year  befoi-e  his  death,  to  the  election  of  Charles,  son  of 
ohn,  king  of  Bohemia  (f  1346  in  the  battle  of  Crtcy),    Charles  was 
not  universally  recognized  until  after  Ludwig's  death. 

1347-1437.     Emperors  of  the  Luxemburg  —  Bohe- 
mian line. 

1347-1378.    Charles  IV. 

A  prince  with  nothing  knightly  in  his  character,  but  wise  in 
statecraft,  and  shrewd  in  calculation  ;  a  scholar  (he  studied  at  Paris 
and  Bologna,  spoke  and  wrote  Bohemian,  Crerman,  Latin,  French, 
Italian).  War  with  the  Bavarian  party.  In  opposition  to  Ludwig 
there  appeared  in  Brandenburg  the/b^  Waidemar  (1348-1350),  who 
was  assisted  by  Charles. 


g 

founded  a  university,  after  the  pattern  of  that  in  Paris,  at  Prague, 
the  first  in  (xermany.    The  Bavarian  party  elected  in  opposition 

1349.  GtUither  of  Bohwarxborg,  king  of  Germany,  but  he  died  in 
Jan.    June  of  the  same  year  (poisoned  ?). 

Plagne  (Black  Death)  in  Germany,  and  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe.     Persecutions  of  the  Jews.    Flagellants. 
1353.  Berne  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy  which  now  included  U7% 
SchiotfZj  UrUenoalden,  Lucerne,  Zikrickj  Glanu,  Zug,  and  Beme^ 
the  so-called  eight  old  cantons. 

1354-1355.    Charles's  first  expedition  to  Rome.     He  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  with  a  humiliating  ceremonv. 
Silesia  and  Lcnoer  Lusatia  (Niederlausitz)  united  with  Bohemia. 

1356.   Golden  Bull.^    Fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  was  definitively  intrusted  to  the 
■even  electors,  who  had  practically  exercised  this  right  for  a  long 
time ;  *  three  ecclesiastics :  1.  Archbishop  of  Mains  (arch-chancellor 
of  (rermany)  ;  2.  Archbishop  of  Trier  (arch-chancellor  of  Burgundy); 
3.  Archbishop  of  Cologne  (arch-chancellor  of  Italjr)  ;  four  secu- 
tar:  4  King  of  Bohemia  (arch-seneschal);  5.  Coimt  Pidatine  of  the 
Rhine  (arch-stewu*d);  6.  Duke  of  Saxon-'Wittenberg  (arch-mar- 
shall);  7.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  (^arch-chamberlain).  Estab- 
lishment of  the  indivisibility  and  inalienableness  of  the  electoral 
states,  which  were  made  her^tary  in  the  male  line  and  received  cer- 
tain regalia  (privilegium  de  non  appeUando,  etc.).  The  electoral  vote 
went  with  the  land. 

I  So  called  from  the  goM  case  which  contained  the  seal. 

«  The  electoral  vote  had  been  disputed  between  the  two  Saxon  lines  and 
the  two  linea  of  Wittelsbsch.  It  wtf  now  tMlffned  to  Srwm-WUttnbtrg  and 
tha  CbMn<y  PalaHn^y  bat  refused  to  Samtm-Lautnbwrg  and  Bavaria, 
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1963.    Austria  acquired   Ttfrol,     The  heiress  of  Tyrol,  Marpard 
Maultasch,  who  outlived  her  husband,  the  Bavarian  Luawig, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  (p.  247),  and  her  only  son,  Meinhard,  gave 
her  county  after  the  latter^s  death  to  duke  Rudolf  of  Austria. 

1368.  Second  expedition  of  Cliarles  to  Italy  in  alliance  with  the  Pope 
against  the  Visconti. 

1373.  By  the  treaty  of  Fiirstentcaldey  Otto  the  Fmne  (lazy),  the  lasl 
Bavarian  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  transferred  the  mark  to 
Charles  lY.,  in  return  for  an  annuity. 

Leagues  of  the  Cities. 

The  Hanseatic  League.  The  union  of  several  seaports  and  trad- 
ing cities,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  formed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (between  1255  and  1262  ?),  was  the  beginning  of  this  league.^ 
Separate  alliance  between  Liibeck  and  Hamburg, 

in  the  fourteenth  century  the  league  attained  wide  extent  and 
great  power.  After  this  time  the  name  Hansa  (L  e.  trade  guild)  was 
commonly  applied  to  the  league.  Since  1360  over  ninety  cities  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  to  Esthonia,  besides  many 
inland  cities  (e.  g.  Magdeburgy  Berlin^  TKorn)^  belonged  to  the  Hansa, 
Object  of  the  uliance :  conmion  defense,  securitv  of  sea  and  land 
routes,  settlement  of  disputes  between  members  oy  arbitration,  ao> 
quirement  and  maintenance  of  trading  privileges  in  foreign  countries. 
Capital  of  the  league  :  Ltlbeok.  Division  of  the  league  into  three, 
afterwards  four,  quarters :  1.  Prussian  and  Livonian;  principal  towu, 
Dantzig ;  2.  WendiCf  including  also  the  cities  of  Mecklenburg,  Pon^ 
merania,  and  the  Marches ;  chief  town,  Liibeck;  3.  Saxon;  chief  town, 
Brunswick:  4.  Westphclian;  chief  town,  Cologne.  Principal  trading 
ground,  all  northern  Europe.  PrincipaJ  trading  stations  :  Novgorod^ 
Stockholm^  Wisbv  (in  Gothland),  Bergen,  Bruges,  London,  Ships  of 
war  {Orlogschiffe). 

1361.  War  with  Waldemar  IV.,  kine  of  Denmark,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  burghermaster  of  Liibeck,  John  Wittenbarg,  who  captured 
and  plundered  Copenhagen^  but  was  afterwards  defeated  before  Hd' 
singborgt  and,  in  consequence,  beheaded  at  Liibeck. 

1367-1370.  Second  war  with  Waldemar  IV.  The  king  compelled  to 
fly.  Copenhagen,  HelsingQr,  and  other  cities  conquered.  A 
glorious  and  advantageous  peace  for  the  Hansa,  concluded  at  StraU 
iund,  ended  the  war. 

The  League  of  Rhine  oities,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centunr  (league  of  Worms  and  Mainz),  to  insure  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  public  peace,  comprised  at  various  times  more 
than  seventy  cities,  not  all  upon  Uie  Rhine  ^e.  g.  Bremen,  Regensburg^ 
Nuremberg) ;  both  temporal  and  spiritual  prmces  joined  the  league. 

The  8^7abian  city  league  concluded  in  1376,  particularly  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  counts  of  Wiirtemberg.  Eberhard  the  Greiner  (t.  «• 
Quarreler),  also  called  Rauschebart.    (Uhland's  ballads.) 

^  Unionii  of  German  merchants  in  fonign  countries  under  this  name  had  loug 
txisted,  the  oldest  beiug  in  London. 
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AMOoUtloiia  of  If obles  founded  bj  mmnben  of  tlia  mSddlB 
nobility,  the  imperial  knights,  partieukri j  in  Swabia,  Franoonia,  and 
on  the  Rhine,  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  cities  on  the 
one  hand  and  against  the  higher  nobiutjr,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  nho 
were  everywhere  trying  to  acquire  territorial  soyereignty  on  tne  other. 
The  princes  of  the  empire  were  either  spiritual  (archbihop»i  three  of 
whom  were  electors  (p.  248),  hishom^  abbots),  or  secular  (jdukeSf  eountS" 
palatine,  margraves,  burggraves).  The  following  associations  of  nobles 
desenre  mention:  the  AartUisvdgel  (named  ftfter  the  day  of  their 
nnion),  the  Schlegler,  the  Ldwenbund. 

1377.  Beginning  of  the  wars  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles. 
Battle  of  Reutlmgen.    Brilliant  victory  of  the  Swabian  league 

(Uhn,  the  capital)  over  Ulrich,  son  of  £berhard.  The  Swabian  league 
recognized  by  the  emperor. 

1378.  Death  of  Charles  IV.,  after  he  had  so  divided  his  lands  among 
his  three  sons  that  Wenzel  received  Bohemia  and  Silesia  (Lu3>> 

emburg  fell  to  him  afterwards  also),  Sigismund,  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, John,  Lusatia.  In  Moravia  two  nephe¥rs  of  Charles,  Prohop 
and  Johst,  were  margraves.  The  election  to  the  Grerman  thrane  had 
already  fallen  upon 

1378-1400.    Wenzel,  Charles  lY.'s  oldest  soxu 

1381.  The  Swabian  league  united  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  aftei^ 
wards  entered  into  alliance  with  a  part  of  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy. 

1384.  Wenzel  proclaimed  a  new  public  peace,  the  so-called  Heiddr 
beraer  Stallung  (Stallungaa  preserve  of  game,  etc.),  for  four 
years,  which,  however,  was  broken  after  the  long  had  returned  to 
Bohemia. 


Leopold  of  Austria,  who,  in  the  division  of  Hapsburg  estates  had 
ceivea  the  western  lands,  attacked  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  alliance 
with  the  south  German  nobility.     In  the 

1386.  Battle  of  Sempaoh  (Arnold  von  Winkelried?),^  he 
was  defeated  and  lost  his  life.  His  second  son,  Leopold^ 
renewed  the  war  and  was  defeated  in  the 

1388.  Battle  of  N&fels,  by  the  men  of  Glarus  and  Schwyz.  The 
war  with  the  cities  broke  out  anew.  Eberhard  the  Greiner 
defeated  the  Swabian  cities  at  DHJfingen,  where  his  son  Ulrich 
fell.  Rupert,  count  Palatine,  defeated  the  Rhine  towns  at 
Worms.  These  victories  restored  the  superiority  of  the 
princes  over  the  cities. 

1389.  New  public  peace  for  eig^t  ye&n  proclaimed  by  Wenzel  at 
the  council  of  the  princes  at  Eger. 

Wenzel,  who  was  hated  in  Bohemia^  for  his  cruelty  and  indolence 
and  had  been  several  times  made  a  prisoner  in  civil  quarrels,  was  de- 
posed by  a  section  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  (1400).    He  died 
1419  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

1  See  O.  StoiMner,  die  Qt^^Ui^mtr  Bmpw^r  SekUcktunddit  VTuiktlried- 
sage,  1873. 
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1400-1410.  Rupert,  Count  Palatine, 

who  was  barely  able  to  make  the  royal  authority  reapeeted 

within  his  own  party. 
1401.  Unsuccessful  expedition  to  Italy.    The  Grerman  army  was  de« 

f eated  at  Brescia  by  John  Galeazzo  Viaamtiy  whom  Wenzel  had 

appointed  hereditary  duke  of  Milan  (13^). 
1409.  In  consequence  of  the  Hussite  troubles  (p.  252)  in  Praffue 

and  a  change  in  the  university  statutes,  all  GrermaUs,  proiet- 

sors  and  students  alike  (5000  in  number),  left  the  uniyersity 

of  Prague  and  went  to  Leipzig^  where  Frederic  the  WaHihe  of 

Meissen  founded  a  uniyersity. 
The  council  of  Pisa,  convened  to  restore  papal  unity  (Pope  Oreaory 
XII. f  against  Pope  Benedict  XIII.),  elected  Alexander  K.  as  a  third 
Pope,  not  having  been  able  to  induce  the  former  two  to  abdicate. 

1410-1437.   Bigismund,  brother  of  Wenzel, 

in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ludwie  the  Great,  king  of 
Hungary,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  since  the  death  of  Charles  IV. 
Sigismund  was  at  first  elected  by  the  votes  of  Trier^  the  County 
Palatine,  and  Brandenburg^  whose  vote  he  himself  cast  through  his 
plenipotentiary  Frederic,  burggrave  of  Nuremberg.  The  other  princes 
elected  Jobst  of  Moravia  (f  1411^.  By  the  skillful  management  of  his 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  recognition  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  V., 
John  XXIII.,  Sigismund  gained  the  votes  of  the  opposition  at  a 
second  election,  went  to  Italy,  fought  unsuccessfully  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  but  induced  Pope  cfohn  XXIII.,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Naples,  to  summon  an  cecumenical  council  in  German  territory. 

1414-1418.    Council  of  Gonstanoe  (Kostnitz). 

At  once  a  council  of  the  empire  and,  in  a  certain  way,  a  Euro- 
pean cong^ss,  visited  by  Italian,  (rerman,  French,  English,  and  after- 
wards by  Spanish  prelates  (5  patriarchs,  33  cardinals,  200  arch- 
bishops and  oishops),  and  by  numerous  princes  with  imposing  trains, 
so  that  at  times  there  were  as  many  as  80,000  strangers  in  the  city. 

The  council  had  three  objects  :  1.  Suppression  of  heresy  (causa 
Jidei).  2.  Healing  of  the  schism  {causa  unionis).  3.  Reformation  ef 
the  church  (causa  reformationis).^ 

The  party  of  reform  secured  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  voting 
by  nations,  Germans,  French,  English,  Italian,  having  each  one  common 
vote.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  appeared  in  person,  was  first  induced 
to  public  abdication,  but  afterwards  escaped  to  Schaifhausen  with  the 
help  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  who  oeing  put  under  the  ban  was 
forced  to  submit.  Upon  the  motion  of  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Paris,  the  council  proclaimed  its  superiority  over  the 
Pope,  but  proceeded  to  take  up  the  causa  fidei  next.  Condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Englishman  Wiclif  (1327-1384^  (opposition 
to  confession,  transubstantiation,  and  absolution),  and  tne  chief  mis- 
sionary and  developer  of  this  doctrine,  John  Hus  (a  Bohemian  of 
Czechish  descent,  bom  at  Hussinec,  1369  ;  13d8,  professor ;  1409,  reo- 

1  Cf.  fiubler,  die  Konttanser  JR^ormation,  1867. 
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torof  the  Umyeratj  of  Fntfoe ;  smoe  1412  under  the  benX  wbov 
lying  npon  a  safe  conduct  &om  the  emperor,  had  appeared  in  Con- 
stance. Hua  burnt  (July,  1415,  hia  friend  Hieronymus  of  IVague, 
1416).  After  the  execution  of  Hub,  the  couml  wrdomi  was  again  tucen 
up.  John  XXIII,  was  deposed  ;  Greaory  XII.  abdicated  voluntarily. 
Sigismund  went  to  Spain  to  secure  the  abdication  of  Benedict  XIII. 
During  the  lone  absence  of  the  emperor,  discussion  of  the  causa  ref' 
crmatUmis.  After  Sigismund's  return  (1417)  Benedict  XIII.  was 
deposed  by  the  counciL 

It  was  now  demanded  by  the  party  of  reform  that  a  thoroogh  re- 
form of  the  church  in  all  its  parts  should  precede  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope  ;  the  Ultramontanes  (».  e.  the  ludians),  reinforced  by  the 
Spaniards  as  Ajifth  nation,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  immediate 
election,  so  that  the  reform  fell  through.  Martin  V.  elected  Pope, 
Nov.  1417  (although  with  the  condition  :  de  fienda  re/ormatione  pott 
dectionem)f  dissolved  the  council  1418,  as  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  The  three  concordait  which  were  concluded  with  the  Ger- 
mans, the  English,  and  the  Romans,  brought  about  no  real  abolition 
of  abuses. 

At  Constance  in  1415  Sicismund  invested  Frederic  burggrave  of 
Nuremberg  with  the  mark  Brandenburg,  the  electoral  vote,  and  the 
office  of  archchamberlain,  as  a  reward  for  the  important  services  he 
had  done  him  (especially  at  his  election),  and  the  empire.  The  cere- 
mony of  investiture  took  place  in  1417.^ 

1423.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Askanian  house,  Siffismund  in- 
vested Frederic  the  Warlike,  of  the  house  of  Wettm^  margrave 
of  Meissen^  with  the  electoral  duohy  of  Baacony  ("Wltten.- 
berg> 

1419-1436.  Hussite  War. 

Terrible  indignation  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  execution  of 
Hus.  His  followers,  the  Huuites,  also  called  UtraquittSj  because 
they  demanded  communion  in  both  kinds,  bread  and  wine  (sub 
vtraque  specie\  for  the  laitv  as  well  as  for  the  derffy,  attempted  to 
spread  their  ooctrine,  which  the  council  had  rejected,  by  force.  Re- 
volt in  Prague.  ZisiM  leader  of  the  Hussites.  After  the  death  of  king 
Wemd  (1419),  Sig^ismund  was  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne.  He 
was  crowned  m  Prague,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  imperial  troops  were  driven  back  as  they  entered  Bohemia 
(1421).  Sigismund  was  disgracefully  defeated  (1422)  at  DetOtch-Brod. 
The  Hussites  ravaged  the  neigfabormg  countries  (skillful  use  of  yim- 
powder  and  clumsy  cannon  ;  ramparts  of  wagons).  The  coun- 
cil of  Basel  (1431-1449)  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  moderate  Hus- 
sites {CaUxtmiani),  {compact  of  Prague  1433}  ;  the  Taborites,  whoee 
leaders  (the  two  Prokope)  fell  m  batUe,  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
at  BOhnnsdk-Brod  (1434). 
1420-1460.  Epoch  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  secret  tribonals  of 

Westphalia  (Vd^mgeridUe). 

I  Tlie  mortgsging  the  mark  for  a  sum  of  moMy  was  onlv  s  form.  Thew 
was  no  aaU,  ooly  a  **  ramonerativa  pmtnt**  Cf.  Bledal,  Ottch,  des  Prtmm. 
XAii^MMi,  If.  969. 
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1488-1740.  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Hapeburg. 

143&-1439.  Albert  IL,  son-iu-law  of  Sieismnnd,  whom  he  suooeded 
in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  as  well,  £ed  after  returning  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Turks. 

1440-1493.  Frederic  m.  (IV.),^  covmn  of  Albert, 

the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  in  Rome  (1452^.  He  was 
powerless  both  in  Germany  and  in  his  own  lands,  and  inyoiyed  in  war 
with  his  brothers. 

jEneas  Silvitu  Piccolomini  (when  Pope,  Piu$  11.)^  his  adviser. 
CiTil  war  in  Switzerland  ;  Zurich  allied  with  Austria  (1440-1446). 
Hie  troops  of  Zurich  defeated  by  the  confederates.  ZUrich  besieged. 
At  the  request  of  Frederic,  Charles  VII.  of  France  sent  the  Dauphin 
(i^rwurds  Louis  XI.),  with  the  unbridled  bands  of  the  Armagnaa^ 
against  Basel,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ziirich.  Heroic  death  of  1600 
Confederates  at  Bt.  Jacob  (1444).  Peace  with  France.  ^  Since 
their  victory  at  Ra^  (1446)  over  the  Grerman  troops,  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy was  practically  independent.  Native  kings  elected  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  (1457)  whom  Frederic  was  obliged  to  recognize. 

The  reforms  resolved  upon  in  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-1449) 
were  abandoned  by  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  condudea  with  Pope 
Eugenius  IV,  (1446). 

About  1450  John  Ghitenberg '  practised  (at  Mainz)  the  art  of 
printing.     (Johann  Fust,  Peter  Schdffer), 

Frederic,  obliged  to  eive  up  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  to  his 
brother  and  his  cousin,  besieged  by  them  in  Vienna,  and  released  by 
George  Podiebrad,  kine  of  B^emia  (1462). 

The  marriage  of  Frederic's  son,  archduke  Maximilian^  with  Mary^ 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  (f  1477)t 
caused  several  wars  with  France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mary  (1482^, 
with  the  revolted  Netherlands.  Maximilian,  however,  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  Burgundian  inheritance  for  his  son  by  Mary,  the  arch- 
duke Philip,  Only  the  duchy  of  Burgimdy  {la  Bourgogne,  capital 
Dijon),  fell  to  France. 

Frederic  III.,  involved  in  a  war  with  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  driven  out  of  Austria  and  restored  by  MaTimiliftn  (only 
after  the  death  of  Corvinus,  1490).  Maximilian,  after  the  extinction 
of  a  branch  line,  received  Tyrol,  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
acquired  in  1363  (p.  249),  and  at  Frederic's  death  was  in  poesessioii 
of  all  the  Austrian  lands.  (fi^P*  SOO,) 

1  If  Frederic  of  Austria,  opponent  and  oo-regent  of  liodwls  qf  Bavaria,  bt 
counted,  he  wu  Frederic  lY. 

s  His  family  name  was  OemJIeiich ;  the  name  Outenberg  was  that  of  his 
mother's  patrician  family.  The  claim  brought  forward  in  the  Netherlands  that 
Lortnz  Janmon  ( Cotter)  in  Haarlem  was  the  true  inventor  of  printing  (14S0)  has 
been  proved  by  Van  der  Ijinde  to  rest  upon  a  forgery.  His  investigationt 
assign  Futt  and  especially  Schdffer  a  much  leas  important  position  thin  has 
bacD  commonly  attnbuted  to  than* 
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i  S.    FRANCE.  {Sm  p.  MfT,) 

1270-1285.  Philip  IZL,  le  Hardij  the  Rash.    A  quiet  reign  wboM 
troubles  were  moetlj  from  oataide.    Sicilian  Vespen  (p.  226). 
Philip  married  his  son, 
1286-1314.  PhiUp  IV.,  U  Bd,  Oa  Fair,  with  Jckanna,  heiiMi  ol 
Navarre. 
Systematic  introduction  and  deyelopment  of  the  CiTil  rRoman) 
Law.    Increased  importance  of  parliament,  from  which  eecleeiastici 
were  remoTed  in  1287  ;  in  1302  it  was  fixed  at  Ftais.     (The  French 
parliament  was  a  oourt,  not  a  leslalmtara). 

Agreement  between  Philip  and  Edtoard  I^  of  England,  Edward 
renouncing  his  claims  upon  Nonnandy  and  receiyiuff  from  i^iilip 
10,000  livres  and  a  guarantee  of  non-forfeiture  for  ue  rest  of  hu 
Fiench  fiefs. 

1202-1293.  Conflicts  between  English  and  Norman  sailors  ;  sack  of 
La  RocheUe.  Eduxard  /.  of  England,  summoned  before  the 
court  of  his  suzerain,  sent  instead  his  brother,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  surrendered  Guienne  to  Philip  as  security  for  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.  Pnilip,  hereupon,  declared  Edward's 
fie&  forfeited,  by  reason  of  his  non-appearance. 
1294-1297.    War  between  France  and  Engiand,  carried  on  in  Gras- 

cony  and  in  Flanders,  Philip  being  successful  in  both  fields. 
1299,  June  19.     Peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  ^f(mtreuil^sur'Mert  on  the  basis  of  nresent  possession  as  re- 
garded territory.    Marriage  ol  Edwara  L  and  Margaret,  sister 
of  Phaip  IV.  (see  below). 
1290-1301.  Quarrel  with  Feme  Boniface  Vm.    The  strife  originated 
in  the  king's  need  of  money,  owing  to  the  growing  eentral- 
iiatioB  of  goTemment,  which  led  him  to  tax  eoclesiaatical  property. 
Bull,  **  Clendi  M^w,'*  f  orlndding  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to  tlM  secular 
goTemment  without  consent  of  the  Pope  (1296).    Philip  replied  by 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money  or  Taluables  from 
the  kingdom  without  the  kings  permission.     From  these  extreme 
positions  the  princes  gradually  retreated  until  a  reconciliation  was 
patched  up.     As  a  private  man  the  Pope  became  arbitrator  between 
PhUip  and  Edwardf  and  secured  two  thirds  ol  Aquitaine  to  France, 
whicn  was,  however,  again  transferred  to  En^and  bv  a  marriage 
treaty,  wherein  Edward  was  betiv»thed  to  Philin  s  sister  ^orparet,  and 
his  son*  Edward  (II.)  to  Philip*s  daughter  /joMte.    Flanders  an- 
nexed to  France. 

The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  broke  out  afresh  in 
13in.  The  bull  *•  jMKWta  a/C  wherein  the  Pope  asserted  his  su- 
premacy over  all  kings,  was  Wraed  by  Fhilip^s  order.  Remoostranoe 
of  the  <«tate»  of  France  ^*iih  the  K^  (1M2V 

Revolt  of  Klandenk    The  French  army  of  feudal  barotis  was  totally 
dlefpated  bv  Flemish  cititens  in  the 
laO^  July  1.  BatUe  of  Courtrai  ^  Ai(v  </  the  Sfwt). 

F<mr  thousami  rilt  «)hii^  wefe  caniured  by  Uie  victors.  So 
Many  fiefs  w>m>»  vacated  that  lluUp  taw  ihe  royal'  power  oouidara* 
l^y  sli^r^gtheaed. 


Am  Vk  JFWoie*.  lU 

Publication  of  tbe  Jecretal  **  Unam  Sanctam**  (Ncv.  18,  1902) 
claiming  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power  over  the  temporal ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  threat  of  excommunication.  In  France  the 
last  bull  was  seized,  and  violent  measures  taken  against  the  Pope.  On 
Sept.  7,  1303,  Boniface  VIII.  was  seized  at  Anagni  by  the  king's 
adviser,  Nofferet,  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  and  treated  with  indignity. 
He  was  shortly  released  by  a  popular  uprising,  but  finding  Rome  on 
his  return  in  French  hands,  feU  ill  and  died. 

Philip  recognized  the  independence  of  FlanderB  (1305,  June  5). 

Benedict  Xi,  dying,  after  nine  months  Philip  secured  the  election  of 
a  Frenchman  as  Clement  V.  Reconciliation  of  the  church  with  the 
king. 

1309.  Removal  of  the  papal  residence  to  Avignon  (1309-1376). 
1307.  Arrest  of  all  Knights  Templars  in  France.  Trial  of  the  knights 
on  various  charges  of  immorality  and  heretical  doctrines  and 
practices.  By  the  free  use  of  hearsay  evidence  and  of  torture,  their 
condenmation  was  secured,  and  fifty-four  were  burned.  Abolition  of 
the  order  (1312)  by  the  Pope.  Execution  of  the  grand  master, 
Jacques  de  Molai,  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  templars.  Annexa- 
tion of  Lyons,  hitherto  independent  through  the  very  number  of  her 
claimants,  to  France  (1312).  Death  of  Philip,  Nov.  29,  1314. 
1314-1316.  Louis  X.  le  Hutin,  the  Qtuirrelsame,  tbrongh  his 
mother  heir  of  Navarre.  His  uncle,  Charles  of  ValoiSf  was  the 
true  ruler.  Execution  of  Philip's  minister,  De  Marigni.  Serfs  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  freedom.  (Comme  selon  U  droit  de  nature 
chaeun  doit  naistre  franc).     Louis  died  June  5, 1316.    His  brother 

1316-1322.     Philip  V.  le  Lang,  the  Tall, 

was  appointed  regent  for  the  queen,  who  was  with  child.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen's  son,  soon  after  birth,  Philip  proclaimed  him- 
self king,  and  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  X., 
he  decreed  that  on  the  basis  of  ancient  Prankish  law,^  no  female  could 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  (the  Balio  la^. 

Excesses  of  the  Pastoureaux  suppressed  by  force.  Attacks  upon 
the  lepers  and  the  Jews. 

Acquisition  of  Douay,  Orchies,  Ryssel  from  Flanders.  Philip  died 
Jan.  3,  1322,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1322-1328.     Charles  IV.,  the  Fair, 

Died  January  31,  1328,  without  male  issue.  Jeanne,  daughtei 
of  Loyis  Xyt  received  Navarre.     In  France,  according  to  the  Salic  law, 

the 

1  Ltsc  SaUcOt  tit.  42, 6.  De  terra  rero  snlica  in  mulierem  nuUa  portio  transit, 
sed  hoc  virilit  uxui  acquirit.  This  pplies  strictly  to  allodkU  possessions,  and 
^t  to  fiefs  or  to  the  crown. 
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1328-1498  (1589).    House  of  Valois,  a  younger  line  of 
the  CapetB,  succeeded. 

Ifouis  Vm.,  1283-1296. 

^  I 


Xiooii  IX.,  St.  Louis, 
1226-1370. 
I 


Charles,  count  of  Anjon  and  PmwDOtb 
ancestor  of  the  Unoi  of  Vai^bM. 


FhUlp  m.,  le  Hard], 
1270-1285. 
I 


Robert  (6th  son),  count  of  ClermoBl^ 
ancestor  of  the  Boorbona. 


Philip  rV.,  le  Bel,       Charles,  count  of  Valois,     Louis,  count  of  Kr- 
1285-13U.              ancestor  of  the  house  of  nnz* 

I       Valoia.  | 

I i i ^1 

IioaiiX^   Philip  v.,    OharlesIV.,    Isabelle 

le  Hutin.     le  Long.         le  Bel.  m.  Bd- 

U14-1316.  1316-1322.    1322-1328.         ward  II.  1328-1360. 


lie  J 

I-    Philip 


lughi 


daughters. 


I 


Jeann< 
queen 
H 


'<? 


avarre. 


of  England, 
daughter.  | 
Bdward  m.,    John  IL, 

I  of  England.        le  Bon, 

John,  1850-1864. 

1316. 
lived  seven  dajrs. 


1328-1350.    PhiUp  VI.,  nephew  of  Phihp  IV. 

Philip  was  the  choice  of  the  feudal  harons,  who  had  regained 
somewhat  of  their  old  power  since  the  death  of  Philip  the  jPotr,  hoi 
his  tyranny  alienated  his  vassals,  while  his  oppressive  exactions  ham- 
pered  trade  and  deprived  him  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  oitiee. 
Quarrel  with  Bd^irard  m.  of  England,  springing  out  of  the  claim  of 
the  English  sovereign  to  the  French  crown  through  his  mother,  7#a- 
bdle,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  (see  the  genealogy).  Alliuioe  with 
ScoUand.    Outbreak  of  the 

1339-1453.  Hundred  years  War  between  France  and 
England.  (FraissaH  1337-1410  (?),  chronicler  of  the  war.) 

Naval  victory  of  the  English  and  their  aUies,  the  Flemish  (Jacob 
van  Artevdde),  at  Sluys  (1340^. 

Contested  succession  in  Brittany  ;  John  de  Mant/ortt  one  claimant, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Edward,  and  recognized  him  as  king  of  France. 
(Heroism  of  Marguerite^  countess  of  ^£>ntfort.)  T Anting  of  Edward 
in  Normandy  (1346). 

1346.  Battle  of  Cr^y,  in  Picardy. 

August  26.  Victory  of  the  English.  Use  of  cannon  (?).  Death  of 
the  blind  king,  John  ofBoheima,  the  father  of  Cnarles  IV.^ 

1347.  Capture  of  Ualait  (story  of  the  intercession  of  Queen  PhU^ifpd). 

1  Recent  investigators  reject  the  story  that  the  fifteen-year-old  Prince  of  Wal« 
(the  Black  Prince),  took  m>m  ths  helmst  of  ths  falltn  khur  John,  the  drrka 
**  If  h  ditn/' 
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1347-1349.    Blaok  Death  in  Fniiee. 

Acquisition  of  MorUpcUier  from  James  of  Amgoiiy  and  of  the 
Dauphine  of  Vienne  from  the  last  Dauphin^  Humbert  II.  (who  went 
into  a  monastery)  by  purchase.  Vienne  was  given  to  Chmria^  son  of 
John  of  NormanciVy  grandson  of  Philip.  He  took  the  title  of  Dauphin^ 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  decreed  that  the  Daiqtkmd  should 
never  be  united  with  the  crown.  Hence  Dauphin  beeune  the  title 
<if  the  heir  of  the  French  crown. 

Origin  of  the  practice  of  selling  offices  and  titles.  First  imposition 
of  the  ffobelUt  a  tax  in  the  form  of  control  of  all  salt  works  by  tne  gov- 
ernment   Death  of  Philip,  Aug.  22, 1350 ;  he  was  followed  by  his  son, 

1350^1364.    John  II.,  le  Bon. 

Feud  with  CharUi  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre ;  arrest  and  im» 
prisonment  of  Charles  (1356). 

1356.    Battle  of  Poitiera  (properljr  Maupertuis). 

Sept  19.  Victory  of  the  Black  Pnnce  with  10,000  men,  over  John 
with  50,000.  Capture  of  John  (a  prisoner  for  four  years). 
Meanwhile  confusion  reinied  in  France  where  the  young  Dau- 
phin, as  regent,  was  unable  to  suppress  the  terrible  civd  con- 
flicts. 

1357-1358.  Insurrection  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  led  by  XStienne 
Maroel,  the  provost  of  the  traders  (preu6t  des  marchands)f 
who  entered  into  treasonable  connection  with  Charles  the  Badf 
king  of  Navarre.  Meeting  of  the  estates;  abolition  of  abuses. 
Truce  with  En^and  for  two  years.  Murder  of  the  marshalls 
of  Champagne  and  Normandy  in  the  regent's  presence,  by  order 
of  MarceL  The  government  in  the  hands  of  Marcel  and  a  oomt- 
mittee  of  thirty-six. 

1368.  Peasant  war,  accompanied  by  horrible  cruelties,  known  as  the 
Jacquerie^  under  the  lead  of  Guillaume  Caillet,  called  Jacques 
Bonnomme,  which  afterwards  became  the  nickname  for  the 
lower  class  in  general,  in  France.    Murder  of  Marcel  in  Paris. 

1300.   Peace  of  Bretigny  (near  Chartres), 

Edward  received  PoiUm^  Guienne,  and  Oascony,  in  full  sover- 
eignty, but  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  re- 
nounced also  all  other  fiefs  in  France.  Belease  of  John,  for  a 
ransom. 

1363.  Burgundy  occupied  by  John  on  the  death  of  the  queen  and  her 
son  by  her  former  marriage,  PhU'y>,  duke  of  Burgundy,  pass- 
ing over  the  claim  of  Charles  of  Navarre.  The  duchy  was 
given  to  the  king's  son,  Philipthe  Bold,  founder  of  the  Buraun- 
dian  branch  line  of  Valois.  ^v  his  marriage  with  the  heu^ss 
of  Flanders,  the  new  duke  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  in  the  Netherlands.  Return  of  John 
to  captivity.  He  died  April  8, 1364,  and  was  followed  by  his 
son, 

1364-1380.    Charles  V.,  le  Sage,  the  Wise. 

In  the  war  between  Peter  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  and  his  brother. 
Henry  qf  TrasUmarOt  Charles  favored  the  latter,  while  the  for* 
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mer  was  allied  with  the  Black  Frinoe.  Expelled  bj  Bertrand 
du  Guesdin,  Pedro  was  restored  by  the  Black  Prince  (Battle 
of  Naiaraf  1367).  In  1369  Pedro  was  killed  in  personal  coin> 
bat  vnth  his  brother.  Reform  of  the  coinage  in  France. 
1369.  Charles  declared  war  on  Edward.  Du  Gkiesolin  (131&-1380), 
constable  of  France  (1370).  Most  of  the  English  poasessions 
in  France  were  again  united  with  the  crown  of  France.  Death 
of  the  Black  Prince  (1376).  Death  of  Charles,  Sept  16, 138a 
He  was  followed  by  his  son, 

1380-1422.     Charles  VI.,  then  eleven  yean  old. 

Quarrels  of  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjon,  of  Burgundy,  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  Berry. 
1386.  Threatened  invasion  of  England  comes  to  naught.    Revolt  in 
Ghent  under  Philip  van  Artevelde.     Crushed  bv  C!harles  {De 
Clissan,  constable)  at  the  battle  of  Roosebec  (13o2) ;  slau^^iter 
of  the  Flemings.     Death  of  Van  Artevelde. 
1892.  Charles  being  seized  with  madness,  the  regency  was  assumed  by 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  settmg  aside  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  Idas,     Civil  strife  between  the 
parties  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  {Armagnaca  *). 
1407.   The  duke  of  Orleans  murdered  by  order  of  /oAn,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundv.     Cabochians  (from  one  Caboche,  a  butcher)  in  Fkrii^ 
overthrown  by  the  Oneanists  under  the  Dauphin. 
1415.   Henry  V.  of  England,  landing  at  Harfleur,  captured  that  city 
Oct.  15.    (Sept.  22),  and  in  the  Battle  of  Axinoourt  (Agmcaurt),  he 
totally  defeated  a  vastlv  superior  French  army.    Capture 
of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon.     Death  of  the  Dauphin,  of  the 
king's  second  son,  John,  and  of  the  duke  of  Berry.    The  queen,  /so- 
heaUf  of  Bavaria,  took  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Bureundy.    Massacre 
of  the  Armagnacs  at  Paris,  1418.    Rouen  captured  by  the  English. 

Jokn  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Bureundy,  murdered  at  the  bridge  of 
Montereau  by  the  followers  of  the  Dauphin  (Tanneguy  Duckdid). 
John's  son,  Philip,  hereupon  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  the  queen, 
the  Treaty  of  Troyea  with  the  English  (1420).  Henry  V.  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  became  regent  and  heir  of 
France. 

Under  John  the  Fearless  (1371-1419)  and  his  son,  Philip  the  Good 
(1396-1467),  the  house  of  Burgundv  reached  the  summit  of  its  power. 
Philip  made  himself  master  of  the  inheritance  of  Jacqueline,  daughter 
of  William,  count  of  Holland,  idthough  the  emperor,  Sigismund,  had 
declared  her  lands  to  be  vacant  £efs  of  the  empire.  Deatli  of 
Henry  V.  of  England  (at  Vincennes,  Aug.  31, 1422),  and  of  Charles 
VL  of  France  (Oct.  21,  1422).  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son, 

1422-1461.     Chaxles  VII., 

who,  for  the  present,  was  recognized  south  of  the  Loire  only : 
in  the  north  Henry  VI.,  infant  king  of  England,  was  acknowledgea 

1  From  Bernard,  count  of  Armagnac,  father-in-law  ol  the  duke  of  Orleans 
who  became  head  of  the  Orleanists  about  UIO. 
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lord.     Duke  cf  Bedford^  regent  in  France,  alliecl  with  Hm  dnke  of 
Bnrgondj.    Biege  of  Orleans  (1428). 

1429.  Jeanne  d'Aro  ^more  properly,  Daro),  bom  in  Dcmremy^  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meuae^  convinced  that  she  was  choeen  bj 
Heaven  to  be  the  deliverer  of  France,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  Dcrmission  to  relieve  Orleans,  the  accomplishment  of  which  feat 
(Apru  29-May  8)  earned  for  her  the  name  Bffaid  of  OMmnm  (La 
PueeUe).  The  Fnglish  driven  back.  Charles  VII.  crowned  at  Rheims. 
Intri^es  against  Jeanne  at  the  French  court.  Captured  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  at  CompAgne  (1430),  she  was  delivered  to  the  F^nglUh, 
and,  after  a  mock  tnal,  condemned  for  wxtotTj^  and  bomt  in  Moen 
(1431). 

1435.   The  duke  of  Burgundy  recognixed  Charles  Vil.,  on  oooditioD 
of  receiving  Auxerre^  Macon^  Peronne^  Montdidier^  and  the 
towns  on  the  Somme,  and  being  released  from  feudal  homage.    Death 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

1436-1449.  Period  of  inaction,  utilized  by  Charles  VII.,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  reforms:  establishment  of  a  permanent  tax  to 
be  levied  by  the  king  without  the  cooperation  of  uie  estates ;  aboli- 
tion of  the  ''free  companies,"  and  institution  of  regular  ccmipaniesy 
tlMB  beginning  of  atanding  armies  (ordinance  of  Orleans,  1439). 

1449-1461.  Renewal  of  the  war.  After  some  fluctuations  of  fortune 
(Talbot  in  Guyenne  ;  his  death,  1453)  the  Engliah  lost  all 
their  poaaeaaiona  in  Franoa  except  Calais. 

1453.  Fall  of  Ck>n8taxitinople.  End  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Introduction  of  Grecian  scholars  and  Grecian  writers  into  Eu- 
rope (p.  278).  Death  of  Charles  VII.,  July  22, 1461.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1461-1483.  Louis  XL, 

who  by  his  shrewdness  and  |>erfidv  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  great  barons  and  laid  the  foundation  ol  absolute  monarchy. 

Revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.  (issued 
in  1438  bv  the  council  of  Bourges  :  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church  ;  limitation  of  Uie  power  of  the  papacy  m  France ; 
appeals  to  Rome  forbidden). 

1462.  Acquisition  of  RoussiUon  and  Cerdagne   by  mortgage.    Re- 
demption of  Amienif  Abbeville   and  St,  Quentin  from  Bur- 
gundy. 

1464.  League  of  the  Public  Weal  (Ligue  du  bien  publiqtie),  a  conspiracy 
of  Uie  dukes  of  Brittany^  Bourbon^  Lorraine,  AUn^an,  Berry ^ 
and  the  count  of  Charohis,  Biubtle  of  MontVhhnf,  Louis  broke  up 
the  league  by  the  concessions  of  the  treaty  of  Conjlans  (restoration 
of  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  Normandv  granted  to  the  duke  of 
Berrv),  the  execution  of  which  he  evaded.  Death  of  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  accession  of  his  son  Charlea  the  Bold  (U  Temeraire),  Con- 
flict between  the  duke  and  the  king.  Meeting  at  Permne  (Oct.  1468). 
Storm  of  Li^ge. 

1475.  Invasion  of  France  hj  Edward  IV.  of  England  in  alliance 
with  Burgundy.    Meeting  at  Pequigny  (near  Amien$)  betweea 
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Louis  and  Edward.    Betrothal  of  the  Dauphin  Charles  to  Edward's 
eldest  daughter.     Peace  between  France  and  Burgundy. 

War  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the  Swiss  cantons.    Defeat  of  the 
duke  in  the 

1476.  Battle  of  GTanson,  in  the 
March  1. 

June  22.  Battle  of  Marten,  fMorat)  and  in  the 

1477.  Battle  of  Nancy,  where  Charles  was  slain. 

Jan.  5.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  united  with  the  crown  of  Franee,  as 
was  likewise  Anjou,  Pravence,  and  Maine  through  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  (l480).  Annexation  of  Alen^on,  Perckt^  Qveftnnt^ 
daring  this  reign.  The  king's  servants :  OUvier  le  Dam^  Jristan 
VHermite,  Death  of  Louis  XI.,  Aug.  30, 1483.  He  waa  soooeeded 
by  his  son, 

1483-1498.   Charles  Vm. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  (1488).  The  coalition  of  the 
emperor,  Spain,  and  England  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
duchy  bore  no  fruit.  In  1491  Charles  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
tiie  duke  of  Brittany.  Peace  of  SenUs  with  the  emperor  (1493)  ; 
peace  of  Staples  with  England.  Cession  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne 
to  Spain. 

1495.  Rapid  conq^uest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  Charles 
claimed  by  mheritance  through  his  father  from  Charles,  count 
of  Maine  and  Provence  (see  the  genealogy),  which,  however,  he  was 
aoon  forced  to  abandon  in  consequence  of  a  league  between  the  Pope^ 
the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Spain,         (5e«  p,  318.) 

§  3.    ITALY.  {Seep.  S26.) 

Milan:  since  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  VU.  (1308-1313) 
under  the  Visconti  as  imperial  viceroys:  since  1395  as  duhes. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  Visconti  (1447)  Milan  became 
lor  a  short  time  a  republic.  The  condottieri  Francesco  S/orza,  hus- 
band of  a  daughter  of  the  last  Visconti,  who  served  in  the  pay  of 
MUan,  soon  seized  the  power  and  became  duke  of  Milan  (1450). 
Venice  :  since  697  one  state  under  a  doge  (dux)  ;  from  about  1000 
A.  D.,  ruler  of  the  Adriatic,  increased  in  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Participation  in  the  so-called 
fourth  crusade  (p.  216),  under  the  doge  Heniy  Dandolo,  then  ninety- 
four  vears  of  age.  After  the  crusades  and  the  war  with  Genoa,  which 
lasted  125  years,  Venice  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
trade  with  the  East,  during  the  tliirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Aeqnisition  of  Cor/u  1387,  of  Cyprus  by  gift  of  Catharine  Comoro, 
1489.  The  republic  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Constitution  strictly  oligarchical.  117^.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Council,  with  450-^500  members,  followed  bv  that 
of  the  Smcdl  Council  f  Sipioria),  which  limited  the  power  of  the  doges 
■till  more.  1298.  Closing  of  the  GrexU  Cowh-^,  Golden  book  ofthe 
nobility  (1315).  Consniraeies  —  among  others  that  of  the  doc« 
Marino  Faliero  (executed  in  1355)  — led  to  the  creation  of  the  pow^ 
fij  CounoU  of  TluL    Since  1430  tbia  U^rsc  \«m\A<&  «iau  «i\^uuaor«« 
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Genoa,  sinoe  the  reestabUshment  of  the  Greek  eminre  in  the  East 
a  powerful  state,  especially  since  the  final  victory  ove»  Pifa  in  Italy 
(^Eirdinia  and  Corsica^  ;  weakened  by  the  war  vrith  Venice  and  hjf 
civil  disturbances  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  buI>> 
jected  now  to  Milan,  now  to  France. 

In  Florence,  after  long  civil  contests,  democracy  and  tyranny 
havine  ruled  the  city  in  turn  since  1282,  the  family  of  Medio!  ao- 
quired  princely  rank,  about  1400,  and  brought  the  city  to  its  hiffhest 
point  of  power.  Oiooanni  de*  Medici,  a  rich  banker,  founder  of  the 
power  of  his  family.  His  son,  Coaimo  (Cosmus),  the  father  of  ki$ 
country  (died  1464).  Under  hiis  grandson,  Lorenso  (died  1492),  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  in  Florence.  Renovation  of  the  sciences, 
advanced  by  Grecian  scholars,  who  had  fled  from  the  Eastern  Empire 
before  the  Turks.  Dante  Alighieri,  author  of  the  *'  Divine  Comedy," 
bom  1265,  at  Florence,  where  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  complications,  banished  1302,  died  at  Ravenna,  September  14» 
1321.  Franoesoo  Petraroa,  the  **  father  of  the  revival  of  learning  *' 
(1304-1374).     Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1313-1376),  author  of  the  "  iXe- 


camerone." 


The  Papal  States,  founded  bv  the  presents  of  Pipin  and  Charles 
the  Great  (p.  184)  ;  in  the  twelfth  century  increased  by  the  bequest 
of  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscanv  (p.  200)  and  other  acquisitions  ; 
since  Innocent  III,  completely  independent  of  the  empire.  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  (1294r-1303)  at  variance  with  PhiHp  IV.  of  France 
(p.  254).  His  successor,  Clement  V.  (a  Frenchnian),  transferred 
the  papal  residence  to  Avignon.    Residence  of  the  Popes  at 

1309-1376.     AvUrnon.     ("  Babylonish  captivity.") 

At  Rome  the  visionary  tribune  Cola  di  Riend  (1347,  ^apal 
senator  1354).  Comtat  Venaissin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Amgnon 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the  property  of  the  papacy. 

From  1378  on  there  vras  one  Pope  at  Rome,  elected  by  the  Italian 
cardinals,  and  one  at  Avignon,  elected  by  the  French  cardinals,  to 
which  number  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  added  a  third,  until  the 
Council  of  Constance  restored  the  unity  of  the  church  (p.  251). 
(Great  Schism,  1378-1417). 

At  Naples,  the  house  of  Anjou  :  the  elder  line  until  1382  (death  of 
Queen  Joan  I.) ;  the  younger  (Lkirazzo)  until  1435  (death  of  tjoan  IL). 
(See  the  genealogy,  p.  261.) 

BicUy,  1282-1295  united  with  Aragon;  1295-1409  under  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aragon  ;  after  1409  again  united  with  Aragon, 
whose  kine,  Alphonso  V.  (1416-1458),  conquered  Naples  in  1435. 
After  his  death  (1458),  Naples,  but  not  Sicily,  descended  to  his  natural 
son  (Ferdinand  I.)  and  his  successors  ( — 1501).  {Seep.  Sfi6,') 

§  4.    ENGLAND.  {Seep.  tSS.) 

1272-1307.     Edward  I.,  Longshanks. 

The  g^at  events  of  this  reign  were  the  annexation  of  ^7alea 
to  Knirland  and  the  introduction  of  financial,  legal,  and  legislative 
reforms. 
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Edward  was  returning  from  the  (seventh)  Crusade,  when  he  heard 
of  his  accession  at  Capua.  Devoting  a  year  to  Gasoony,  he  reached 
Eiu^land  and  was  crowned  in  1274. 

During  the  barons'  wars  ^7alefl  had  become  practically  independ- 
ent, and  Llew^elyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  refused  even  nominal 
submission  to  Edward  until 

X276-12M.    Conqueat  of  "Wales. 

1277.  Edward  led  an  army  into  Wales,  and  forced  the  prince  to 
cede  the  coast  district  as  far  as  Conway,  and  do  homage  for 
the  rest. 

1282.  Insurrection  of  Uewelyn  and  his  brother  David.  After 
hard  fi|g;hting,  the  death  of  Llewelyn  (Dec,  1282^  and  the  cap- 
ture of  David  (hanged,  drawn,  and  quartcmd,  l^pt  1283)  led 
to  the  complete  submission  of  the  country.  (No  **  Massacre 
of  the  Banb.") 

12Mi  Annexation  of  Wales  to  England.  After  this  the  title 
<' Prince  of  Wales"  was  generally  given  to  the  heir  of  the 
crown. 

1289.  Return  of  the  king  from  a  three  years'  absence  in  Grascony ; 
punishment  of  the  oppressive  Judges. 

1290.  Expulsion  of  the  Jewa  from  EneUnd  (over  16,000). 

1291.  Death  of  the  queen,  Eleanor  (daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Castile).  Erection  of  crosses  alon?  Uie  route  by  which  the  body 
was  carried  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  ;  those  at  Norihamp- 
ton  and  Waliham  stUl  exist 

X292.  Baliol,  whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  Scottish  throne,  did  homage  for  the  fief  and  became  king 
of  Scotland. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  the  crown  passed  to 
his  granddaughter  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  to  whom  Edward 
had  betrothed  his  son ;  but  she  died  on  the  voyage  from  Norwav 
(1290),  and  thirteen  claimants  for  the  crown  appeared.    The  Scottish 
estates  being  unable  to  decide  between  the  two  stronfi;est  claimants, 
Baliol  aikl   Bruoe,  refened  the  case  to  Edward.     (See  the  gene- 
alogy.) 

1293.  Hostilities  between  English  sailors  from  the  Cinqne  Ports 
{Dover,  Sandwich^  Hastings^  Hythe,  Romn^)  ^  and  French 

mariners  resulted  in  a  naval  battle.  Flulip  IV.  of  France  summoned 
Edward  to  Fnna  to  answer  for  the  occurrence.  As  a  step  in  the 
negotiations  the  fortresses  of  Guyenne  were  temporarily  placed  in 
Flulip's  hands,  whereupon  he  declared  Edward  contumacious  and  hii 
fiefs  forfeited. 

1294.  Rebellion  of  Madoe  in  Wales  suppressed. 

1294.    "War  with  Franoe  followed  by  war  with  Scotland,  which 

joined  France. 
1296.    Capture  of  Berwick  ;  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.     Defeat 

1  These  townt,  to  which  WimeheUea,  Rj/e,  and  Seaford  were  afterwards  added, 
poaMMed  peculiar  privileges.  They  were  under  the  care  of  the  Warden  oftk* 
CmquB  Porti ;  their  representatives  in  Parliament  were  known  as  barons.  The 
I0wns  ware  lortifled  under  William  I. 
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of  the  SeoU  at  Dunbar.  Bsliol  radgned  the  erown  and  was 
imprUonecL  Scotch  coronation  stone  carried  to  London.  Scot- 
land under  an  English  regent. 

1297.    Revolt  of  the  Scots  under  Biz  William  Wallaoo.    Defeat 
of  the  regent. 
Edward's  demands  for  monej  from  the  dergj  being  refused  (bull 

Clericis  laicot,  1296)»  the  recalcitrant  clergy  were  placed  under  the 

ban. 
In  12d7  the  king  summoned  the  barons  to  follow  him  to  Flaoden. 

The  resistance  of  the  lords  ended  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  king 

in  the 

1297.  Re-issue  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  forest  charter  (Confirm 
matio  chartarum)  with  additional  articles,  by  which  the  r^^ 
of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  renounced 
(1301). 

1298.  Truce  with  France  enabled  Edward  to  inyade  Scotland.  At 
the 

July  22.    Battle  of  Falkirk, 

the  Scots  under  Wallace  were  completely  defeated.  Appeal 
to  the  Pope,  who  laid  claim  to  the  suxeraintjr  over  Scotland,  ^- 
a  claim  which  was  rejected  by  the  English  lords  in  1301. 
1303.  Peace  of  Amiens  with  France.  Edward  had  previously  mar- 
ried Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  IV.,  and  betrotned  his  son  Ed- 
ward to  Philip's  daughter  lobelia.  Invasion  of  Sootland. 
Submission  of  Bruce  and  Comyn, 

1305.  Execution  of  'Wallace,  who  had  been  betrayed  to  the  English. 

1306.  Opposing  claims  of  Bmoe  and  Comyn ;  murder  of  Comyf^ 
coronation  of  Robert  Bruoe  (March  27). 

1307.  July  7.     Death  of  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

Legal  and  Legialative  reforms  under  Bdward. 

1275.  First  statute  of  Westminster :  a  codification  of  previous  stat- 
utes. Grant  of  a  regular  tax  on  exported  wool,  and  of  a  fif- 
teenth of  movable  property.  These  forms  of  taxation,  the  in- 
direct customs  duties,  and  the  taxation  of  personal  estate  were 
intended  to  supplement  the  older  land  tax,  which  they  grad- 
ually surpassea  m  importance. 
Separation  of  the  old  king's  court  into  three  tribunals  :  Court 
of  Exchequer,  for  cases  where  the  royal  revenue  was  in- 
volved ;  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  sovereign,  and  in  criminal  cases  espe- 
cially reserved  for  his  decision  (*«  pleas  of  the  crown  ") ;  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  cases  between  private  individuals. 
Development  of  the  jurisdiction  of:  1.  the  royal  council  (later  the 
«  Star  Chamber  ") ;  2.  of  the  ChanceUor,  in  cases  where  relief 
coidd  not  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  or  "common"  law. 
This  higher  jurisdiction  emanating  directly  from  the  sovereign 
was  known  as  equity. 

1879.    Statute  of  Mortmain  (dereliaions),  forbidding  the  aliena- 
tion of  land  to  religious  bodies  (wherebv  it  became  free  from 
UudMl  dues)  without  the  penmnnoii  ol  ^^n^. 


1285.  BtKtats  of  ^^InohAstv,  regolatiiig  the  militk  and  the  pi^ 
■ervmtion  of  public  order.  Conaen-aton  of  the  Peace  (later 
called  Justices  of  the  Peace)  appointed  in  every  ahire  to  ezecnta 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Second  Statute  of  Westmimterf 
amending  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

1290.  Third  Statute  of  Westminster  {Quia  emptores),  providing  that 
when  land  was  alienated  the  suh-tenant  should  hold  directly  of 
the  overlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant. 

1295.    Summons  of  the  first  perfect  Parliament ;  clergy, 

barona  summoned  severally  by  special  writ ;  commona  sum- 
moned bv  writ  to  the  sheriifs  curecting  the  election  of  two 
knights  m>m  each  shire,  two  citixens  from  each  city,  two 
burghers  from  each  borough. 
1297.  De  Tallagio  non  Conoedendo,  prohibiting  the  imposition  ol 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

1307-1327.    Edward  IL, 

fourth  son  of  Edward  L  Peace  with  Scotland ;  Aymer  dt 
Valence,  governor.  Recall  of  the  lane's  j&ivorite,  Pier$  Oaveston^  a 
Gascon,  who  had  been  banished  by  Ldward  I.  Marriage  of  Ed- 
ward II.  with  Isabella  of  France.  Gaveston  soon  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  barons,  and  he  was  banished  (1306),  soon,  however,  to  be  re* 
called. 

1310.  Government  entrusted  to  twenty-one  ordainers. 

1311.  Ordinanoea  of  the  Parliament  of  1311  presented  by  the 
ordainers.  Reform  of  abuses  ;  punishment  of  favorites  ;  ap- 
pointment of  great  ofBcers  bv  and  with  the  consent  and  approvid 
of  the  barons  ;  consent  of  t^e  barons  necessary  for  decteiiation 
of  war ;  parliaments  to  be  called  every  year.  Execution  of 
Gaveston  (1312). 

The  successes  of  Bruce  in  Scotland  (capture  of  Linlithgow,  1311; 
Perth,  1312 ;  Edinburgh,  1313 ;  siege  of  StirUn^,  1314)  produced  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  baroois.  Edwaid 
marched  to  Scotland  with  100,000  men,  and  in  the 

1314.    Battle  of  Bannookbnm, 

June  24.  was  totaUy  defeated  by  30,000  foot-soldiers  under  Robert 
Bmoe. 
The  kind's  new  favorites,  the  two  Despensers,  father  and  son,  were 
as  displeasmfi^  to  the  nobility  as  Gaveston  had  been ;  in  1321  Parlia- 
ment decreed  the  exile  of  the  favorites.  Edward  showed  unexpected 
energy ;  at  the  battle  of  Baroughbridge,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
leader  of  the  barons,  w&s  defeated  and  captured  (executed  March* 
1322).  Repeal  of  the  ordinances  of  1311.  After  an  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Scotland, 

1323.  Edward  concluded  peace  for  thirteen  years  with  Bruce,  whose 
assumption  of  the  royal  title  was  passed  over  in  silence. 
Isabella,  sent  to  France  in  1325  to  treat  with  Charles  IV.,  concern- 
ing the  English  fiefs  in  France,  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer  and 
other  hostile  barons,  and  in  1326  landed  in  England.  Capture  ol 
Bristol  J  exieentico  of  the  Despeaieis ;  impEiioimifitl  ol  >^)BSk%. 
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1327.  Deporition  of  Edward  IL,  in  pariiinent;  ■bbbmiiw  of  h»  ■<■, 
Edward.  Edward,  imprisoned  in  Bezkelej  Cattle,  was  there 
murdered,  Sept.  21, 1^27. 

1327-1377.    Edward  IIL 

Council  of  regency  (earl  of  Lancaster),  Edward  bemg  but 
fifteen  years  of  ace.    The  queen  and  Mortimer  the  tme  mlera. 

1328.  Unsuccessful  war  with  Scotland,  ./amef,  earl  t^  DmtgUu. 
Treaty  of  Northampton.  Bruce  recognized  as  king,  and  feii- 
dal  superiority  of  the  English  crown  renounced. 

1330.   Edward  took  the  government  into  lus  own  hands.    Ezeeotian 
of  Mortimer.     Imprisonment  of  the  qoeen-mother. 
The  death  of  Robert  Bruce  (1329)  was  followed  by  erril  war  in 
Scotland,  durinfif  which  Edward  BtUiol  seized  the  crown  ;  Bmoe's 
infant  son,  David,  fled  to  France.     Baliol  did  homace  to  Edward, 
which  induced  a  revolt  of  the  Scottish  nobles;  Balicl  Guiren  over  the 
border.     Edward  hastened  north;  defeat  of  the  Scots  in  the 
1333.    Battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  near  Berwick  (henceforward  this  town 
belonged  to  England).    Baliol  restored  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  ceded  to  England,  and  homa^ 
rendered  for  the  remainder.    Alliance  between  the  patriotie 
party  in  Scotland  and  France. 
1337.    War  with   France    (the   Hundred  Years'  War).      Edward 
claimed  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  mother  (see  p.  257). 

1341.  Completion  of  the  separation  of  parliament  into  an  Upper 
House  (Lords),  composed  of  the  nobility,  and  a  Lovrer  Honae 
(Conunona),  composed  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs  and 
the  knights  of  shires.  The  process  of  separation  had  begun 
as  far  back  as  the  reie^  of  Edward  I. 

The  responsibility  of  ministers  established  by  act  of  parliament 
(revoked  by  the  king  in  the  same  year). 

1342.  David  Bruce  returned  to  Scotland  and  recovered  the  throne. 
Scotland  henceforward  independent. 

1346.  Battle  of  Neville'a  Croaa,  near  Durham ;  defeat  of  the 
Scots  ;  capture  of  David  11^  who  was  retained  in  captivity 
untU1367.   Battle  of  Cr^cy.  p.  257. 

1348-49.  Black  Death  in  England;  more  than  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion perished.  As  the  visitations  of  the  plague  were  especially 
heavy  among  the  lower  classes,  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  rise  of 
wages  followed,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Laborers,  reeuUting  wages.  In  the  next  year  (1350)  laborers 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parish. 

1356.  Edward  invaded  and  ravaged  Scotland,  but  won  no  lasting  suc- 
cess. Battle  of  Poitiers,  p.258.  In  1357  David  II.  was  ransomed. 

1360.  Peace  of  Bretigny  (p.  258).  Renunciation  of  the  French 
crown  and  of  Normandy,  Anjon,  Maine,  Touraine.  Cession 
in  full  sovereignty  to  England  of  Aquitaine  (Oascony,  Guvenne 
Poitau,  Saintonge,  the  Limaustn,  the  Aiufoumois,  Periqord  Bi» 
Qorre,  Roueraue%  Ponthleu,  Gnianea,  Cidaia.  ' 

1361.  Return  of  the  Black  Death.  Popular  discontent.  Preachim? 
of  John  BalL     WUUam  Longland,  author  of  Piers  Plo^ 
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1309.   Final  Tisitedoii  of  the  Black  Death. 

1370.  Capture  of  LimogeB  by  the  Black  Prince  ;  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants (death  of  the  Black  Prince,  June  8, 1376). 

1371.  John  of  Ghaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  married  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  lane  of  Castile. 

Loss  of  lul  the  English  possessions  in  France,  except  Bordeaux, 
Calaia,  and  Bayonne.    Peace  for  three  years  (1374). 

1376.  The  Gk>od  Parliament  Opposition  of  William  of  IVykeham 
and  Peter  de  la  Mare  (Speaker  of  the  Conunons)  to  «H>hn  of 
Gaunt.  Punishment  of  favorites,  reformation  of  the  arbitrary 
royal  council  {Concilium  Ordinarixim).  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  John  of  Graunt  disregarded  its  enactments  ;  to 
William  of  Wykeham  he  opposed  John  WioUf  (1327-1384), 
who  taught  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown. 

1377,  June  20.    Death  of  Edward  III. 

During  this  reign  the  crime  of  treason  was  defined  by  the 
Statute  of  Treason  (1351) ;  transfer  of  a  suit  to  foreign  courts  was  pro- 
hibited ri353,  future  Statute  ofProemunire);  Parliament  acquired  the 
power  ot  impeachment;  trial  by  jury  assumed  a  more  modem  form 
^separation  of  the  old  jury  into  a  jury  proper,  and  witnesses);  a  poll- 
tax  was  introduced  (1377) ;  English  was  directed  to  be  used  in  courts 
of  law  (1361).  In  Ireland,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367)  prohibited 
intermarriage  of  the  English  and  Irish,  and  supplanted  the  native  lan- 
guage and  customs  by  English. 

1377-1399.  Richard  IL, 

son  of  the  Black  Prince,  twelve  years  old.  The  king  was  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster 
(John  of  Graunt),  York,  and  Gloucester,  were  excluded  from  the  re- 
gency. The  war  with  France  and  Scotland  requiring  money,  a  poll- 
tax  was  assessed  in  1379,  and  again  in  1380. 
1381.  Revolt  of  the  peasants  under  John  Ball  and  ^7at  Tyler; 

capture  of  London  ;  burning  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace, 

the  Savoy,    Wat  Tyler  killed  by  Waltoorth,  mayor  of  London. 

Suppression  of  the  revolt.    Disregard  of  the  charter  abolishing 

sendom,  which  Richard  had  at  first  granted.    Villanage  was, 

however,  doomed. 
Wyclifs  doctrines  spread  by  his  "poor  preachers."    Denial  of 

Trananbstantiation  (1381).     Wiclif  s  adherents  nicknamed 

laollarda  by  their  opponents.      WicliTs  translation  of  the 

Bible. 
1388.  Battle  of  Chevy  Chase  (Otterbume),  between  Lord  Henry  Percy 

and  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  defeat  of  the  English.     {Ballad  of 

Chevy  Chasey 
Quarrel  between  Richard  and  his  favorites,  {Robert  de  Vere^  Michael 
de  la  Pole),  and  the  parliament.  In  1386,  Continual  Council  under 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  one  year.  Defeat  of  the  king ;  impeach- 
ment of  Vere  and  others,  before  the  <<  Wonderful "  Parliament  (1388). 
In  1389  Richard  took  the  government  into  hia  oiniYAndkE. 
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1993.  Btatnte  of  Prmnnnlre,  prohibttiiig  the  introdiietioB  of  papil 

bulla. 

1396.  Richard  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  YL  of  Franoey 
and  concluded  peace  for  26  years. 

1397.  Imprisonment  (and  death)  of  the  duke  of  Gloacester.  Im- 
peachment of  the  earls  of  Arundel^  Warwick^  Noitmgkan^ 
Derby,  Arundel  was  executed  ;  Warwick  imprisoned  for  life ; 
Nottmfi^ham  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Derbj  (Henry  Bo- 
lingbnuce,  son  of  John  of  Crannt),  duke  of  Hereford. 

1306.  Quarrel  between  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  king  forbade 
their  combat,  and  banished  Norfolk  for  life,  Hereford  for  six 
years. 

Richard  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  the  isolation 

of  the  English  who  were  settled  within  the  oonquered  district, 

the  so-called  BngUah  Pale  {Droaheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Water- 

fordf  Cork)  had  rendered  them  almost  independent  of  England. 

During  liis  absence 

1399.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  duke  of 
Lanoaater,  landed  in  England.  Richard  returned  from  Ire- 
land, only  to  be  captured,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  PorUefract  (murdered  ?). 

Gtooffirey  Chauoar  (died  1400),  Canterbury  Talet, 

1399-1461.    House  of  Lancaster,  a  branch  of  the  house 

of  Plantagenet. 

1399-1413.    Henry  IV., 

under  which  name  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ascended  the  throne, 
the  claims  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir,  being 
passed  over. 

1400.  Conspiracy  of  the  earls  of  Rutlandt  Huntingdon,  Salisbury, 
Kentf  and  Spencer  suppressed.  Revolt  of  Wales  under  Owen 
Olendow^er  ;  defeat  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  (1402^. 

1402.  A  Scottish  inroad  under  the  earl  of  Douglas  deieatea  at  Horn- 
ildon  Hill.    Capture  of  Douglas. 

As  Henry  refused  to  allow  the  ransom  of  Edmund  Mortimer  (he 
being  the  uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the 
erown),  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Harry  Percy  (Hoi- 
$pur),  brother-m-law  of  Mortimer,  to  whose  family  the  kuig  was  largely 
indebted  for  his  throne,  who  induced  his  father,  the  earl  of  Northum" 
berland,  and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  to  join  with  Limself,  Glen" 
doioer,  and  DouglaSy  and  take  up  arms.    In  the 

1403.  Battie  of  Shrewsbury, 

July  21.     the  conspirators  were  defeated.    Harry  Percy  was  killed  and 
Douglas  taken.    Conspiracy  of  Mowbray  and  Scroop,  archbishop 
of  York  ;  execution  of  the  conspirators. 
1405.    Capture  of  James,  heir  of  the  Scottisli  throne,  while  on  his  way 
to  the  court  of  France  (James  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
III,  of  Scotland ;  the  eldest,  duke  of  Rothsay,  had  been  starved  to 
death  by  the  king's  brother,  duke  <^  Albany)^  and  detained  in  Eng- 
land until  142a. 
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1406.    Def Mt  of  ibe  earl  of  Norihumbefiand  and  Lord  Bardoipk  at 

Bramham  Moor;  death  of  the  fonner. 
14ia  March  20.    Death  of  Henry  IV. 

1413-1422.  Henry  V.,  Monmouth. 

While  prince,  companion  of  wild  rakes  ;  as  king,  energetic  and 
braTO. 

Trial  and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Sir  John  OldcastU  (Lord 
Cobham),  a  friend  of  the  king.    Oldcastle  escaped  from  prison,  and 
a  rising  of  the  Lollards  assumed  formidable  proportions  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, easily  suppressed.     (Oldcastle  capturea  and  burned,  1417). 
1415.    Conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir 

Thomas  Grey  detected.    Exeoution  of  the  conspirators. 
1415-1420.    VTar  with  Ftanoe  (p.  259). 
1415.  Oct.  25.    Battle  of  Aginoourt. 
1417.     Second  invasion  of  France.    In  England,  ansaooeetfal  Scottish 

inroad  (*<  The  Foul  Raid  "). 

1420.  May  21.    Peace  of  Troyee.  

Henry  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  YIL  of  l!*raiioe» 
and  was  accepted  as  regent  and  heir  of  the  crown. 

1421.  Third  invasion  (3  France. 

Death  of  Henry  at  Vincmnes,  August  31, 1422. 
Use  of  English  in  the  House  of  Conmions.    Sir  Richard  WhUAiiff^ 
fon,  thrice  lora  mayor  of  London. 

1422-1461.    Henry  VI.,   Windsor. 

Not  quite  nine  months  old  at  his  father's  death.     Parliament 
refused  to  appoint  a  regency,  and  named  the  king's  uncle,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  protector,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  was  regent  in  France. 
1423.     Liberation  of  James  L  of  Scotland,  after  the  conclusion  of  an 

agreement  with  the  English  not  to  assist  one  another's  enemies. 
1422-1453.  War  in  France.     Ezpolaion  of  the  ISngUah.     (Joan 

of  Arc.)    See  p.  260. 
1437.    Jamea  L  of  Scotland  murdered  by  the  earl  of  Athol  and 

Robert  Grahame. 
1445.    Marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ren^, 

titular  ung  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  Henry  promised  to  re- 
store to  Ren^  his  hereditary  lands  of  Anjou  and  ]i£une.  This  mar- 
riage was  the  work  of  Willuim  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  (aoon  made 
a  duke),  whose  influence  at  court  surpassed  that  of  the  earher  adyiser, 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (died  1447).  Arrest  and  suspicious  death  of  the 
duke  of  Olonceater.  The  loss  of  Normandy  was  followed  by  the  inn 
peachment  of  Suffolk,  who  was  banished  by  Henry,  bat  seized  at  sea 
and  put  to  death  (1450). 

1450.    Rebellion  of  Jaok  Cade  C  Mortimer  "). 

The  insurgents  occupied  London  and  murdered  Lord  Say,  one 
of  the  ministers.  The  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Cade,  while 
in  hiding,  was  killed  by  Alexander  Iden, 

The  goyemment  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Riohard,  duke  of 
Tork,  grandioii  of  the  ffh  son  of  Edward  III.,  son  of  Anna  Mortis 
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V  hdrai  of  die  dafms  of  the  AM  Ime,  wbo  letemedt  to  Engjenil 
from  Ireland  ;  his  power,  howeTer,  was  not  enough  to  oust  his  riTal, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  mndson  of  John  of  Grait,  and  in  1452  ha 
was  induced  to  dismiss  his  army,  and  then  forced  to  swear  allegianoa 

1452.  Jamaa  XL  of  Scotland  murdered  William^  earl  of  Douglas  ; 
defection  of  the  Douglases  to  England. 

1453.  BatUo  of  CaatUlon  in  France.  Death  of  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Surrender  of  fiordeanx.  Of  all  tli*  Sogliah 
poaaeaaions  in  Ftanoo  Calaia  alone  waa  toft  In  their 
handa. 

1453.  Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VL  Liflanity  of 
Henry.  The  duke  of  York  protector.  Imprisonment  of 
Somerset.  The  recorery  of  the  idng  in  1454  was  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  Somerset  to  power. 

The  duke  of  Tork,  the  earls  of  fikdiabury  and  "Warwick, 
now  took  up  arms  against  Henry  and  his  advisers. 

1465-1485.  Wars  of  the  Bed  Rose  of  Lancaster  and 
the  White  Rose  of  York  (see  the  genealogical  table). 

1455.  Battle  of  St.  Albana.    York  victorious.    Death  of  Somer- 
May  22.  set ;  capture  of   Henry.     A  hollow  reconciliation  (1458) 

was  followed  by  a  new  resort  to  arms.  At  the  battle  of 
Bloreheath  (Sept.  23, 1459),  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated.  The 
victory  was  a  barren  one  for  York ;  defection  in  his  army  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  contest  and  retire  to  Ireland.  Flight  of  Yorkist 
leaders.  York  and  his  party  attainted  of  treason  by  Uie  Fkrliament 
of  Coventrv. 
1460.  LancQnff  of  the  earls  of  Saliabmy,  March  (afterwards  Ed» 

ward  fV»),  and  ^^arwlok,  in  England.    In  the 
1460.  Battle  of  Northampton, 
July  10.  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  ;  capture  of  Benrj  ;  flig^ 

of  Margaret  and  her  son  to  ScoUana.  The  duke  of  Tork 
entered  London  and  preferred  his  claim  to  the  crown.  Parliament 
decided  that  he  should  succeed  Henry. 

1460.  BatUe  of  Vrakefield. 

Dec  30.  Defeat  of  York  by  the  queen  and  Prince  Edward.  Tork 
fell  on  the  field,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  York,  were  killed. 

1461.  Battle  of  Mortimer'a  Groaa,  near  Hereford.    Defeat  of  the 
Feb.  2.  Lancastrians  by  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York^  Edward,  eul 

of  March  (now  duke  of  York). 
Feb.  17.  Seoond  Battle  of  St.  Albana. 

Defeat  of  the  Yorkists  under  Warwick.  Release  of  Henry. 
The  earl  of  March,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  joined  the  remnants 
of  Warwick's  army  with  his  own,  and  entered  London,  where  he  waa 
proclaimed  king  by  aoclamation,  March  3»  1461. 

1461-1486.  HotiBe  of  York  (branch  line  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet). 

1461-1483.  Edward  IV. 

The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  constant  attempti 
d  the  Lancastrians  to  overthrow  the  new  dynasty. 
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1461»  Mareh  27.    Battle  of  Terry  Bridge.    Defeet  of  the  Leneai- 

trians. 
March  29.  Battle  of  Towton.    After  a  most  obstinate  fight  Ed- 
ward and  Warwick  prevailed,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated  (iaid  to  have  lost  28,000  men). 
Edward  was  crowned  (June  28),  and  his  brothers,  Otturgt  and 
RicKardt  were  created  dukes  (Clarenoe  and  Olonoester).    j^  1462 
Margaret  obtained  assistance  from  France,  and  made  two'  attempts  to 
retrieve  the  Lancastrian  cause,  but  both  were  misuccessful.     Henry 
retired  to  Wales ;  Margaret  to  Lorraine.     A  final  uprising  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  cTuah^Bi  Hedgeley  Moor  and  at  Hexham  (1464). 
1464.  Secret  marriage  of  Edward  with  ElizabeUi  Grey^  daughter  of 
Richard  Woodville,  baron  Rivers,  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  a  Lancastrian.    This  marriage  and  the  advancement  conferred 
on  the  family  of  the  new  queen  much  exasperated  the  earl  of  War* 
wick  and  the  other  Yorkists.    The  dissatisfaction  of  Warwick  was 
increased  by  the  marriage  of  Edward's  sister  Margaret  with  the 
duke  of   Burgundy,  and  he  intrigued  with  the  duke  of  Clarenoe, 

g'vine  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  promising  him  the  orown. 
BTolt  of  'William  of  Rydesdale  in  1469.  Execution  of  the 
queen's  father.  Earl  Rivers,  Edward  became  ^conciled  with  War- 
wick, but  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Stamford  ("  Loose-coat 
Field ")  (1470)  so  strengthened  the  king  that  he  proclaimed  War- 
wick and  Clarence  traitors,  and  they  fled  to  France.  Reconciliation 
of  Warwick  and  Margaret, 

1470.  'Warwick  landed  in  England,  occupied  London,  and  pro- 
claimed Henry  (who  had  been  imprisoned  since  1465)  king. 
Edward  fled  to  Burgundy,  but  returning  with  assistance  was 
well  received,  and  joinea  by  Clarence.  Re-imprisonment  of 
Henry. 

1471,  April  4.  Battle  of  Bamet. 

The  Lancastrians  under  'Warwick  (the  king-maker)  totally 
defeated. 
May  4.  Battle  of  Tewksbury. 

Defeat  of  Margaret,  who  was  captured  ;  murder  of  her  son 
Edward,    Henry  "VL  died  in  the  Tower  May  22,  the  day 
when  Edward  IV.  reentered  London. 
1475.  Invasion  of  France  by  Edward,  who,  in  connivance  with  the  dnke 
of  Burgundy,  claimed  the  French  crown.     Subscriptions  sup- 
posed to  be  voluntary  (bencTOlences),  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  first  introduced  to  raise  money  for  this  invasion.     The  war 
was  ended  without  a  battle  by  the  Peace  of  Pequigny  (1475). 
Truce  for  seven  years  ;  payment  of  a  large  annual  sum  to  England  ; 
ransom  of  Margaret ;  betrothal  of  the  £iuphin  to  Edward*s  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

1478.  Tnal  and  condemnation  of  Clarence  for  treason.    He  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Tower.      (Popular  report  that  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey.^ 
1480.  War  with  Scotland,  which  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Fother' 
ingay^  wherein  Berwick  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 
As  Loms  XI.  now  refued  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  danphin 
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Edwmrd'f  daughter,  as  arranged  at  the  treaty  of  Tttpigajf 
Edward  reaolyed  on  war,  but  died  suddenly,  April  9, 1483. 

1483.  April-June.  Bdward  V. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  resent  for  the  thirteeo-Tear-oId 
king.  The  kinff  and  his  brother,  duke  of  Yoric,  eonflned  in  the 
Tower.  Richard  created  protector.  Execution  of  Lord  Hastinca. 
Glouoester  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown,  based  on  the  asserted  m* 
Talidity  of  Edward  III.'s  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodyille.  The 
elaim  being  admitted  by  Parliament,  Richard  accepted  the  orown 
(June  26). 

1483-1485.  Riohard  m. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  by  a  progress  in  the  north. 
Murder  of  the  two  prinoea  in  the  Tower  (Tpell  and  Dighton). 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (to  whose  services  Richard  largely  owed 
the  crown),  headed  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Richmond  (great-great-grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt).  Execution  of 
Buckingham.    Return  of  Richmond  to  France  without  landing. 

1484.  Confirmation  of  Richard's  title  by  Parliament. 

The  following  table  shows  the  derivation  of  Buokin^^iam  from  Ed- 
wardllL:  — 

Edward  m. 
|__ 


r 

John 


R 

John  of  Gaunt, 
by  his  dd  wife. 

I 
John,  Earl  of  Somerset. 

Edmund, 
Doke  of  Somerset 
I 


1« 

Thomas,  Doke  of  Gloneestsr. 

Anne  «  Edmund,  Eari  of  StafEord. 


Margaret 


Hnmphrev,  Doke  of  Buckingham* 


Humphrey,  Lord  Staflbrd. 


rsaret 


HenrVj  Duke  of 
Buckmgfaam. 


Henry  VII. 

In  1485  Richmond  made  another  attempt,  landed  at  MU/ord  Havenf 
and  completely  defeated  Richard  in  the 

1485.    BatUe  of  Boaworth  Field, 
Aug.  22.     where  Richard  was  slain. 

&  1471  'William  Caxton,  printer,  established  a  press  at  West- 
minster ;  in  1474,  he  published  "  The  Game  and  Flaye  of  Chesse." 
the  first  book  printed  m  England.  (See  p,  SSS.} 


t6.    SPANISH  PENINSULA. 


{Seep.  i40.) 


BpaixL 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were,  since  1238,  eonflned  to  the  kingdom  of 
Oranada,  where  agriculture,  oommeroei  and  indnatci  toaaMhwIu. 
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Wan  with  the  Christian  Idngdoms,  occanonally  in  allianoe  with 
Morocco. 

1482.     Conqaest  of  Ghranada  and  onion  of  the  kingdom  with 
Castile. 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  during  this  period  were  in- 
Tolved  in  constant  wars,  ever  renewed  and  of  varying  f ortone,  with 
the  Moors  and  with  one  another.  In  hoth  kingdoms  oloody  wars  of 
inccession  and  civil  wars. 

Of  the  kings  of  Castile  may  he  mentioned,  in  the  thirteenth  centnry 
Sancho  1  V,f  in  the  fourteenth  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Henry  the  Bastard, 
the  first  of  whom  was  aided,  in  his  war  with  Henry  for  Uie  throne,  hy 
England  (victory  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Nc^'ara,  1367),  the  latter 
by  France.  Mercenary  bands  or  free  companies,  under  Bertrand  du 
Guesdm.     Peter  defeated  and  killed  at  Montiel  in  1369. 

Peter  IIL  (1276-1286)  of  Aragon  acquired  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
iriiich  he  bequeathed  to  his  second  son,  Jamee^  while  his  eldest  son, 
Alphonso  Ilt^t  succeeded  him  in  Aragon.  His  successor,  Peier  IV^ 
curbed  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobuity  of  Aragon.  In  1410,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of  Catatonia,  a  Castilian  prince,  FeT" 
dinandf  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon.  His  grandson,  Ferdinand 
the  CathoUo  (1479-1516),  by  the  marriage  which  he  had  made  be^ 
fore  his  elevation  to  the  throne  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  final  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Portugal. 

The  legitimate  line  of  Bummdy  became  extinct  ^1383),  and  was 
■ncceeded  by  ^e  illegitimate  Burgundian  line.  Heroic  age  of  Portu- 
gal, which  now  reached  its  greatest  power.  Conquests,  Ceuta,  Tan^ 
giers  ;  formation  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of  Algarbe  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Voyages  and  discoveries  (p.  279),  under  the  patron- 
9M  of  the  Infant,  Henry  the  Navigator  (1394-1460  ;  discovery  of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  1418-19 ;  Cape  Verde,  1445  ;  Azores,  1447; 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1455).  (See  p.  S28^ 

t  6.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.         (See  p,  1B40.) 

Each  a  united  kingdom  from  about  850  on,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity about  lO^K),  these  three  kingdoms  were  united  by  the  Union  of 
Calmar  (1397).  Margaret,  qiieen  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  IV.,  married  Hakon  VL  of  Norway,  and  after  the  death  of  Hakon 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  first  for  her  minor  son  (f  1387).  The 
erown  of  Sweden  was  transferred  to  her  by  the  estates  of  that  king- 
dom.   The  union  lasted  (interrupted  by  Sweden)  to  1524. 

(See  p.  S51,) 

From  862  to  1698,  under  the  house  of  Rurik,  converted  by  VTadimif 
ike  Great  988,  soon  divided  into  many  principalities,  which  were  ir 
theory  iuhordinate  to  the  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev,  but  practicaUy  wei^ 
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tolerablj  independent.  During  the  Bupremacy  of  the  Mongols  in  Rii»- 
sia,  which  enoured  250  yean,  there  grew  up  a  new  grand  principal- 
itv,  that  of  Moaoow,  which  after  uie  devastation  of  Kier  by  the 
Mongols  (1239),  and  its  conquest  by  the  Lithuanians  (1320,  p.  169), 
became  the  national  centre  of  Ruasia.  After  a  long  contest  the 
Mongol  supremacy  in  Russia  was  overthrown  (1480^  by  Ivan  TTLf 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  united  monarchy.  Aepublio  of  JVo»- 
gwod  subjugated  (1478).  (5ee  p.  S62,) 

Poland. 

Under  the  Plaata  (840-1370,  Christian  about  1000)  inyolyed  in 
war  with  Germany,  with  the  heathen  Prussians  (later  with  the  Teu- 
tonic knights),  and  with  Russia.  The  last  king  of  this  house  was 
Casimir  the  Great,  Short  union  with  Huneary  under  Louis  the  Great 
(1370-1382).  Louis'  younger  daughter,  Hedwig,  married  the  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  Vladislav  II,  Jagello,  whereby  Poland  and  Lithi»- 
ania  were  united  under  the  honae  of  Jagello  from  1386  to  1572. 
Conversion  of  Lithuania.  {Jsieep*  SS2,') 

Pmssia. 

Conquered  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Teutonic  order  (n. 
218),  smce  1309  residence  of  the  grand  master  at  SSaxlenbnrg.  1& 
order  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Winrich  oon  Kniprode  (1351- 
1382) ;  beginning  of  a  eradual  decline.  Defeat  of  the  order  oy  the 
Poles  at  Tannenberg  (1410V 

Hie  energy  and  diuriug  oi  Henry  of  Plauen  brought  aboat  the  ad* 
▼antageous  J^rsi  peace  of  Thorn  (1411V  The  revolt  of  the  Pnissiaa 
nobles  in  the  country  and  the  cities  ana  their  alliance  with  Poland  led 
to  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  (1466)  :  West  Prussia  and  Ermeland 
oeded  to  Poland  ;  the  order  retamed  East  Prussia  as  a  Polish  Jitf. 

Hungary. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  Hungary  was  ooonpied  bj 
the  Finnish  ^  tribe  of  MsLgyaiu  (p.  193)  ;  nntU  1301  under  the  reign- 
ing  house  of  the  Arpads,  Introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  duke 
Geisa  and  his  son  St.  Stephan,  tiie  first  king  of  Hungary  (crowned 
1000).  Extensive  immigration  of  Germans.  Ecclesiastical  division 
of  the  country  into  ten  bishoprics  ;  political  division  into  seventy-two 
counties  (Gespanschqflen),  Formation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy 
(^Magnats).  The  Golden  Bull  extorted  from  King  Andrew  II,  (con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Frederic  11.),  after  his  return  from  a  cnn 
Bade  (p.  216),  is  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hungaiiaii 
nobility. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Arpads,  Hungary  came  under  the  house 
of  Anjou  (1308-1382).  Period  of  greatest  power  under  Ziouls  the 
CSkeat  (1342-1382),  who  in  1370,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
also. 

Under  Sigismund  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  (1387-1437)|  be- 

1  Vamber7f  Urqmmg  d,  Magyaren^ndeMTon  to  prtyre  the  Toridsh  or|gis 
of  this  jMople ;  they  were,  at  all  events,  Tarsnkn.  ^  Taix^ 
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fuming  of  fhe  deelins  of  the  kmgdiMii.  Albert  of  Ambia  (1438- 
1438),  and  afterwards,  Vladidav  IIL  of  Poland,  elected  kin^ ;  the 
latter  feU  at  Varna  (1444^  in  battle  againet  the  Torks,  i^oeupon 
Albert's  minor  son,  Ladidam  Pmtumm,  succeeded.  The  «K^iwJur 
of  the  kingdom, /oAn  J7tmya£(^  defeated  the  Turlu  at  JUmidC^ 
After  his  death  and  that  of  Laditlaut,  Honyadi's  son,  Matikiai  Cot' 
frinui,  became  king  (1468-1490).  After  his  brilliant  reign  Hungary 
was  united  with  Bohemia  under  Ladislaut  11^  of  the  house  of  Jagello, 
and  the  succession  was  secured  to  the  archduke  Mazimilian  of  Aus- 
tria. (JSetp.  SOU.) 

Tnrka,  Mongols,  and  the  fiaatem  Bmpire.  (Seep.  240.) 

Supremacy  of  the  (hman  {Ottoman)  7Wl9,  Turcoman  nomadsy 
founded  in  Asia  Minor  b^  Osman  /.,  about  1800.  His  successors, 
Urchanf  Murad  /.,  and  Bajaxet  /.,  extended  Turkish  power  during  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  confines  of  Europe  (Adrianople,  redMnoe 
of  the  soyereigns  in  1365). 

The  development  of  the  Osmanic  power  was  temporarily  checked 
by  the  Mongola  under  Timur  Lenk  u.  e.  the  Lame),  commonly  called 
Tamerlane  or  Timur  the  Tatar,  Bajazet  being  defeated  and  cap- 
tured in  1402  at  Angcra.  One  of  Bapaset's  successors,  Mukammtd  Ii^ 
destroyed  the  Baatem  Bmpira,  which  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
Palaxiogi  since  1261,  by  the 

1453.    Conquest  of  Gonstemtinople. 

Flight  of  Grecian  scholars  to  Italy,  where  they  taught  in 
the  nniversitieB,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  study  of  G^recian 
literature.  (See  p.  353.) 

China.  (Seep.  9^2.) 

In  1403  the  rebellious  prince.  Ten,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under 
the  name  7ang-lo  (1403-1425),  and  proyed  an  efficient  ruler,  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Tatary,  and  annexing  CocAtn-CAtna  and  Tonquin 
to  China.  Under  8ouen-tih  (1426-1436)  CoMnrChina  reyolted. 
Ghingtung  ^1436-1465)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tatars  in  1450, 
and  remainea  a  prisoner  until  released  by  a  Chinese  yiotory  in  1457. 
The  quiet  reigns  of  Ching-hwa  (1465-1488)  and  Hnng-che  (1488- 
1506)  were  unmarked  by  important  eyents.  (Seep.  364.) 

Japan.  (See  p.  243.) 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Aahikaga  Shognns  (1336-1573), 
whose  founder,  Ashikaga-Taka-Uji,  set  up  a  riyal  emperor,  Japan 
was  under  two  dynasties, — the  eauthem  (leptimate)  at  Yoshino,  the 
northern  (usurpers)  at  Kioto;  the  true  soyereinis,  meantime,  were  the 
Bhoguns  at  Kwto.  The  period  is  a  dark  one,  filled  with  constant  wars 
between  the  dynasties,  end  ciyil  wars  in  Kioto. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  in  the  midst  of  these  wretched  wars 

Colunboa  was  sending  messeneers  into  the  interior  of  Cuba  charged 

with  letters  to  ihe  soyerei|[n  gI  Japan,  whereby  he  hoped  to  open 

communication  for  Spain  with  a  monaroh  whose  power  was  as  limit* 

/sMS  as  bu  wealth.  (See  p.  355.) 


HL   MODERN  HISTORY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WE8P 

PHALIA  (1492-1648). 

t  L    INYENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND  OOLONIE& 

Three  inTentioiiB,  whose  discorery  belongs  to  the  Biiddle  Age,  hot 
which  came  into  more  common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
period,  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  total  ohange  in 
society  which  followed.  1.  The  magnetio  needle,  probably  early 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  applied  in  navigation  (compass)  in  the 
east  in  the  thirteenth  century;  in  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  (by  Flavio  Gioja  ?).  This  invention  materially  Mvanced 
the  discoveries  of  the  new  era.  2.  Gunpowder,  probably  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Asia  (China,  India,  Arabia).  According  to  a  tradiF- 
tion  whose  truth  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  invented  by  the  monk^ 
lierthold  Schwarz,  at  Freibure  in  the  Breisgau,  1364  (?).  It  was  first 
used  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  new 
class  of  weapons  thus  introduced  were  at  first  in  the  hignest  degree 
imperfect,  and  of  but  little  value ;  but  their  improvement  mduallT 
brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  military  science  and  art,  and 
thereby  led  to  the  destruction  of  chivalry.    Standing  armies  took  the 

{>lace  of  the  feudal  levies,  and  aided  the  princes  to  triumph  over  the 
ower  order  of  feudal  nobility.  3.  Printing  (p.  253"),  which  was  more 
widely  spread  after  the  conquest  of  Mainz  (1462),  had  scattered  the 
assistants  of  Fust  to  various  lands.  This  invention  would,  however, 
have  very  largely  failed  of  its  effect,  but  for  the  improvement  made 
at  about  the  same  time  in  the  manufacture  of  Paper. 

1492.  Discovery  of  Amerioa  by  Columbus  (Colon). 
For  details  and  the  further  course  of  discovery  see  page 
282,  etc. 

1498.  Ocean  route  to  the  East  Indies  discovered  by 
Vasco  da  Qama. 

After  the  Canary  Island*,  Madeira,  and  the  Axarei  had  been  discov- 
ered by  daring  saUors  (esnecially  Italians)  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  haa  since  been  partially  forgotten,  the  Portn* 
gnese  at  the  instance  of  the  Infanti  Henrji  tJU  Nomgotor  ^^^^^ 
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gaa  in  1415  to  ptuh  southward  along  the  coast  of  Africa  in  oider  to 
find  the  way  to  India.  The  death  of  Henry  (1460)  interrupted  the  progw 
rets  of  discoyery  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  1486  Bartholomseoa 
Diax  reached  Cabo  tortnentoio,  called  by  John  II.,  Cabo  da  imena 
eiperanza  (Cape  of  Grood  Hope),  and  in  1498  Vasoo  da  Gama  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (Calicut,  p.  353).  {Martin  Behaim  of  Nu- 
rembergf  author  of  the  celebrated  globe  still  presenred  in  that  city, 
which  shows  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  just  before  the  dis* 
eorery  of  America  (1492),  was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Fortu- 

The  Eastern  trade  (in  silk,  cotton,  pearls,  spices  and  other  luxuries), 
had  been  carried  on  partly  by  land  through  central  Asia,  and  partly 
aorois  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  across  Arabia  and 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  conquests  of  Islam,  and  enteoially  the 
eapture  of  Constantinople,  had  greatly  diminished  the  numoer  of  prof- 
itable routes,  so  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  route  became  of  great 
importance,  especially  to  the  maritime  nations  of  western  Europe  who 
baa  been  excluded  from  trade  with  the  East,  wherein  the  merchant 
republics  of  Italy,  Puo,  Oenoa,  Venice,  had  grown  rich  and  powerf uL 
The  Portuguese  attempted  the  eastern  route  around  Africa.  Columbus 
found  at  the  court  of  Spain  patrons  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of 
a  wettem  route,  at  once  (according  to  the  data  with  whicn  he  reok- 
ooed)  shorter  and  simpler. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  pros- 
perity of  Alexandria  and  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  securod  a 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  to  Portugal  for  one  hundred  years, 
after  which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  English. 

The  failuro  of  Columbus  had  a  still  greater  importance  in  history, 
disclosing  a  new  world,  where  inmiigrants  from  the  old  should  develop 
new  political  constitutions  and  new  social  conditions. 

The  Portuguese  power  in  the  East  Indies  was  founded  by  the  vice- 
roy il/m«Mfa  (1504-1509),  and  especially  by  Albuquerque  (1509-1515 ; 
■ee  p.  353). 

1619-1522-    First  voyage  around  the  world  under  Fer- 
dinand Mckgalh&eB  (Magellan), 

a  Portuguese  who  had  entered  the  Spanish  service.  Passage  to  the 
Vwnf^  iloToaf^ihid  Straits  of  MageOan.  Magalh&es  was  killed  in  1521 
on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

tS.    AMERICA. 

It  is  probable  that  as  early  as  1000  the  Northmen,  who  had  occu- 

!Aed  Iceland  since  874  and  had  thence  made  settlements  in  Greenland 
965),  had  not  onlv  discovered  but  had  tried  to  colonize  the  conti- 
nent of  America  (Vinland).^ 

1  More  than  a  dozen  claims  to  the  discoverv  or  attempts  at  the  didcovery  of 
America  before  Columbus  have  been  preferred  by  various  nationalities,  a  brief 
list  of  which  is  here  appended:  1.  8t  Brandan  (565)  and  St.  Maolovius 
'ifalo)  in  the  sixth  century.  9.  Seven  Spanish  bishops  (7U  or  784);  Tnl- 
and  of  Seven  Cities,  also  caXML  Antillia,  a  name  afterwards  transfem^d  to  the 
ADtlXim.    Z,  Buddhist  jvissu  from  China  (466),  followed  by  HotUSkim  (490)^ 
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086.  Bjami  fferfulfson  aaw  the  eoast  of  Vinlmiid,  Vot  did  not  land. 

1001.  Le\f  ErUcson  discovered  Helluland,  Maridandp  VinUmd^  where 
he  built  some  booths. 

1002.  Tharwald  Eriksan  coasted  along  Kjalame$  and  died  at  Kro9» 
nanness. 

1007-1009.    Thorfinn  KarUefne,  under  whom  a  colony  was  established 
which  remained  several  years  in  Vinland.    Birth  of  the  child 
Snorru 
1011.  Helge  and  Finnborge  with  Freydis,  wife  of  Thorwald.     The 
tragical  ending  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  disoooraged 
colonization  ;  yet  traces  of  intercourse  are  observable  for  a 
long  time,  (1121,  Bishop  Erik  of  Greenland  ;  1266,  voyage  of 
clergymen  of  Greenland  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  1255,  AdeUiard 
and  Thorwald  Helgason  ;  1347,  voyage  of  seventeen  men  from 
Greenland). 
The  identification  of  the  places  visited  and  named  by  the  Northmen 
is  attended  with  great,   perhaps   insurmountable  difficulties.    The 
detailed  exposition  of  Rajn  (Helluland  ^  Newfoundland  or  Labra- 
dor ;  Markland  =»  Nova  Scotia  ;  Vinland  »»  Mt  Hope  Bay  ;  Kjal- 
amess  ^s  Cape  Cod  ;  Krossanness  »-  Boston  Harbor)  is  hardly  to  be 
accepted  ;  some  writers  place  the  southern  limit  of  discovery  at  the 
southern  point  of  Newfoundland.^ 

Wherever  they  were  made,  the  settlements  of  the  Northmen  in 
America  were  not  lasting,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  had  almost 
passed  away  by  the  fourteenth  century.    Although  Columbus  had 

di9Coyered  Fousang.  (See  Ijeland,  Fou-tfmo,  for  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
dJKOvery.)  4.  Basques;  Juan  de  tEstraiae  (about  KXX)).  5.  Northmen 
(986).  o.  Ari  Marson,  from  Limerick  in  Ireland  (982)  discovered  Huitratnann 
land  (White  Man's  Land)  or  J  Hand  it  Mikla  (Great  Ireland).  South  Carolina  ? 
Florida?  He  was  succeeded  by  Bjarni  Atbrandson  (999),  and  Gudl€\f  Gwi^ 
lanqion  (1029).  7.  Arabians;  Abnaghruina  (in  the  eleventh  centurv).  8. 
Madooap  Qwynedd,  a  Welsh  prince  (1170).  9.  Vadino  and  OniiloVI- 
Talda  (1281),  Theodoro  Doria  and  Ugolino  Vivalda  (1292),  Venetians.  10. 
Kioolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  (1380-90).  This  **  discovery  ''  involves  an  older 
sne  made  by  a  fisherman  of  *'  Frislanda  *'  about  1860.  11.  Oortereal,  1403. 
12.  Sskolny,  a  Polish  pilot  (1476).  13.  Alonao  Sanohes  de  Helva  (1484). 
the  pilot  who  as  some  claim  died  m  the  house  of  Columbus,  leaving  hit  journal 
in  the  latter's  hands.  14.  Martin  Behaim  (1484).  15.  Gooain  and  Finaon 
from  Dieppe  (1487). 

This  discoyery  of  America  has  been  assigned  to  still  other  races  by  dispatants 
over  the  onein  of  the  American  Indians,  among  which  ma^r  be  mentioned  t 
Egyptians^  Tyriantj  PhanicianSy  Canaanites,  Norwegtani^  Ckinete,  Jbtriana^ 
ScifthutnSy  Tatars,  Jewt  (the  Lost  Tribes),  Roman*,  Malajft;  there  is  alto  the 
theory  of  settlement  by  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  and  of  a  new  creation.  It 
is  pleasant,  from  a  patriotic  sUndpoint^  to  state  that  it  has  been  recently  asaerted 
ttiat  Europe  was  originally  oopulated  from  America. 

1  Three  "relics"  of  the  Northmen  have  Ix'en  famous  in  their  time.  1.  The 
Writinr  Roth  on  the  Taunton  River  near  Dightoii,  Mass.  It  was  claimed  tliat 
the  inscription  was  in  runes,  and  it  has  been  interpreted  by  northern  scholars  to 
eontain  an  account  of  the  vova^e  of  Thorfinn,  but  it  seems  at  preeent  that 
Washington's  opinion  of  the  tntlian  origin  of  the  picture  writing  is  to  be  ao- 
cepti^  as  correct.  2.  The  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  northern 
origin  of  this  structure  can  hardlv  be  maintained  against  the  more  probable 
theory  of  its  construction  by  Groy.  1)enedict  Arnold  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth ceiitury.  8.  The'"  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  discoyered  in  the  early  pait 
of  the  present  centoxy  at  Fall  Riyer,  Bisss.,  is  now  admitted  to  hay%  bMUk^Ai^^ 
an  Indian. 
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▼idted  leeUmd  m  1477,  it  ia  not  pvolMble  that  he  had  heard  of  them  ; 
it  is  evident,  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  had  no  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  a  continent  southwest  of  Iceland.^ 

Chriatoforo  Colombo  (he  called  himself  and  signed  himself, 
after  he  became  a  Spaniard,  regularly  Criatobal  Colon),  bom 
(1435  ?,  1446  ?)  at  Genoa,  of  plebeian  origin,  a  sailor  from  his  earli- 
est youth,  wished  to  try  a  western  route  by  sea  to  India  (by  which 
name  in  lus  day,  the  whole  East  was  meant),  and  especially  to  Zipangu, 
(Japan)  the  magic  island,  which  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  (travels 
1271-1295)  had  described  in  the  book  MirabUia  Mwtdu  Starting 
from  the  erroneous  calculations  of  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  eonoeming 
the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  length  of  the  habitable  region  (the  Eas- 
tern Continent),  Columbus  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth  too 
short  by  a  sizUi,  thus  locating  Zipangu  in  about  the  position  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  His  pluis  having  been  rejected  by  Portugal 
Taf ter  the  failure  of  an  expedition  secretly  despatched  westward  to 
oiseover  land),  Columbus  in  1486  accepted  the  service  of  the  crown 
of  Castile  (Isabella).  Delayed  in  the  execution  of  his  project  by  the 
Arabian  war  and  the  lack  of  money  at  the  court,  he  was  about  to 
offer  his  services  at  the  court  of  France  or  England,  when  the  cap- 
ture of  Grenada  promised  the  necessary  means  for  the  expedition.' 
Contract  with  Columbus,  who  received  nobility,  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  adniiral  and  viceroy,  and  one  tenth  of  the  income  from  the  newly 
discovered  lands. 

1492,  Aufi^.  3-1493,  March  15.  First  Voyage.  Departure  from 
P<uo8  with  three  small  vessels  on  the  3d  of  August,  from  the 
Canaries  on  Sept.  6.  On  Oct.  12,  landing  on  Guanahaniy^ 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Discovery  of  Ctiba  (called  by 
Columbus  Juanna)  and  Hayti  (Espanola,  St.  Dominn)).  Ship- 
wreck off  Hayti,  foundation  of  the  first  colony  (Jsavidad)  on 
that  island. 

1493,  May  3.  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  establishing  the  line  of  parti- 

tion, which  divided  that  part  of  the  world  not  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a  meridian 
line  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  All  W.  of  that 
line  to  fall  to  Spain,  all  E.  of  it,  to  Portugal.  This  compromise 
between  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards  based  on  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  and  those  of  the  Portuguese  based  on  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  Atlantic,  was  afterwards  revised  so  that  the  line 
was  extended  270  leagues  further  west  (1494). 

1493,  Sept  25-1496,  June  11.    Second  voyage  of  Colombiui  from 
Cadiz,  with  seventeen  vessels  and  1500  persons. 
Discovery  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (inhabited  by  CarihSy  which  Colum- 

1  See  Fesohel :  Getch.  d.  Zeitalters  d,  Entdechungen,  2d  ed.,  p-  S4. 

s  That  Columbus  laid  bis  plans  before  Genoa  is  unhistorical  (Pesohel,  2d 
ed.  p.  120). 

*  The  chief  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  landing^  place  of 
Columbus  are  Cat  Itlnnd^  Turk's  Island^  Watlina*a  Jslnnd^  Snmana.  The  latter 
claim  was  first  advanced,  and  ablv  advocated  by  Capt.  Q.  V.  Fox  in  his 
**  Attempt  to  solve  the  Problem  of  the  First  Landing  Place  of  Columbus  in  the 
New  World.'*    Wash-lSSS.    (U.S.  Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey.) 
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bus  misnndentoody  CanOm^  whenee  Cannihab)  and  the  ialand  of  /aii»- 
aica.  Voyage  along  the  southem  coast  of  Cuba  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  western  end.  Foundation  of  Isabella  in  Hayti  (Deo. 
1493),  of  San  Domingo  on  the  same  ialand  by  Bartholomew  Columbus. 
1497,  May-Aug.  Voyage  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  from 
Bristol  with  two  vessels.  Discovery  of  land  (Prima  Vista, 
Cape  Breton  Island  (?),  Newfoundland  (?)  June  24,  1497  (not 
1494).  lliey  explored  the  coast  N.  to  67i*^  N.  and  S.  for  an  uncer- 
tain distance,  probably  not  so  far  as  Fiorina^  as  has  been  claimed. 

1497.  First  (alleged)  voyage  of  Amerigo  Veepnooi.  Discoverr 
of  the  continent  of  South  America.  This  voyage  is  doubtful, 
though  many  give  it  credence. 

1498,  May-July  (?).    Voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot ;  doubtful  re- 

sults (68^  N.  to  36°  N.  ?). 
1498,  May  30-1500,  Nov.  25.  Third  voyage  of  Colnmbna.  Dis- 
covery of  Trinidad  (July  31),  the  continent  of  South  America 
^Aug.  1)  ;  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Exploration  of  the 
^pearl)  coast  as  far  as  Margarita  Island.  Return  of  Columbus  to  His- 
paniola.  Dangerous  revolt  of  Roldan,  with  whom  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Columbus,  who  was  disliked  by  the  set- 
tlers on  account  of  !us  foreign  birth,  and  his  avarice,  —  a  vice  from 
which  he  cannot  be  absolved,'  —  was  accused  at  court.  Bobadilla,  sent 
out  as  judge  with  especial  powers,  sent  Columbus  and  his  brother  in 
chains  to  Spain  (1500).  Columbus  was  at  once  released  upon  his  arri« 
val  and  treated  with  distinction  ;  he  retained  the  dignity  of  admiral, 
but  as  viceroy  was  superseded  by  Ovando, 

14^,  May-loOO,  June.  Voyage  of  Alonao  de  Hojeda  and  Ame- 
rigo Veapncci. 

Discovery  of  Surinam,  Paria,  Venezuela,  and  the  coast  of  South 
America  from  3^'  N.  {Brazil  t)  to  Cape  Vela.    This  is  often 
called  the  second  voyage  of  Vespnooi,  but  the  first  vovage, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  1497,  when  he  reached  uie 
continent  of  South  America,  is  doubthd. 
Vespnooi  was  a  learned  Florentine  (1451-1512)  who  participated 
in  two  Portuguese  voyages  to  South  America,  entered  the  service  of 
Castile  in  1505,  and  filled  the  position  of  Royal  Pilot  from  1508  until 
his  death,  a  post  in  which  he  rendered  important  services  to  science, 
particularly  m  the  construction  of  niaps.     The  new  world  was  called 
after  him,  not  by  him,  America.    The  ondnator  of  this  name  was 
Martin  WaltzemUller  (Hylacomylus)  from  freiburg  in  the  Breisgau. 
professor  at  St.  Die  in  Ix)rraine(1507).    The  name  of  America  spread 
at  first  only  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  did  not  oome  into  gen- 
eral use  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

1  Fesohel,  2d  ed.,  p.  272. 

*  Humboldt,  Examtn  critique  de  thittcire  et  de  la  giographie  du  nfmotam 
continent ;  Fesohel,  Gesch.  d.  Ztitalter  d.  Entdeckungen,  cap.  XIII.,  Abhand* 
lungen  zur  Erd-und  VUkerkunde^  1877.  Two  attempts  have  been  recently 
made  to  derive  America  from  a  native  word  :  Jules  Maroon^  in  the  Atlantui 
Monthly  (1875,  Maich),  and  T.  H.  Ijambert,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geoj^raphical  Soc.  for  1883,  p.  45.  According  to  the  former,  America  is  a  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Indian  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Nicaraf(oa;  the  lalt«c 
derives  it  from  a  native  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Iwcis  \ti  Y«t^.  tV^  %siX 
dated  map  to  bear  the  juuns  "  Amsrka  '*  was  that  m  tba  «AlWs&  «i  &«\.vMia  A 
U^  fy  4pmi» 
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1499,  Dee.-1500,  Sept    Voyage  of  Vinoent  Tafies  Pinion  from 

Fklos. 

Discovery  of  CapeS*  Augustm  (Feb.  28),  of  the  Amazon,  F^ 
sage  of  the  ^oator.  This  Yoyage  traced  the  South  American 
coast  to  8<>  2(/  S. 

1500,  April.    Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  was 

aocidentally(?)  carried  westward  until  he  reached  the  coast  of 

Brazil,  in  about  l(f  S.    He  called  Uie  country  Terra  SancUe 

Crucis,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Portugal. 
150(X  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  disooyered  NevtfoundUmd 

(Conception  Bay),  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  and  the 

eotJBi  01  Labrador, 
150L  Cortereal  sailed  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  passage  to 

the  East  Indies,  a  hope  which  inspired  the  continuous  efforts  of 

nearly  all  the  early  explorers.  lie  was  lost  upon  the  voyage. 
1001.  Second  voyac^  of  Vespnooi  under  a  Portuguese  commander. 
.1502,  May  11-1501,  Nov.  7.    Fourth  (and  last)  voyage  of  Ck>- 

lunbiui.    Discovery  of  the  Bay  of  HomdveroA^  Veragua,  Porto 

BeUo,  Shipwreck  at  Jamaica. 
Columbus  died  m  Valladolid  (1506)  without  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  continent,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  discoveries 
were  parts  of  Asia.  His  son,  Don  Diego  CoLumibm^  viceroy  and  admi- 
ral. A  grandson  and  ^;reat  grandson  of  the  discoverer  retained  the 
liereditarjr  title  of  admiral. 

De  Baatidas  traced  in  1500-1502  the  coast  of  Panama  to  Ft. 
lifanzanilla.  Hojeda  (1502),  Vespucci  (3d  voyage,  1503),  Juan  de  la 
Cosa  (1505),  etc.,  examined  more  minutely  the  coasts  already  dis- 
eoverea,  while  in  the  Spanish  possessions  the  work  of  settlement  and 
conquest  was  being  pushed  forward.  Cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  West  Indies,  whose  race  disappeared  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. It  Ls  probable  that  more  was  learned  of  the  coasts  of  both  Amer- 
icas in  this  period  than  has  been  divulged  ;  the  rivalry  of  Spain  and 
Portund  leading  to  a  careful  secrecy  regarding  all  discoveries.  The 
exact  historical  value  of  the  D^Este  map,  just  made  public  by  M.  Har- 
risse,  cannot  be  known  as  yet,  but  seems  to  have  clearlv  established 
the  fact  that  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Florida  to  beyond  Cape 
Cod  was  well  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  1502. 
1504.  French  fishermen  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
1506.  Jean  Denys  of  Honfieur,  and  Camart  of  Rouen,  examined  (and 

sketched)  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
1506.  Juan  Diaz  de  Solie  and  Vincent  Yafiez  Pinzon  discovered  Fuco- 

tan.    In  1508  they  coasted  South  America  to  40^  S. 
1508.  Circumnavigation  of  Cuba,  by  Ocampo,    Aubert  in  the  St.  Law- 

rence. 

Importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish  possessions 

in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  mines. 

1511.  Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Diego  Velaaqnes. 

1512.  DiaooTery  of  Floxida  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  governor 
(since  1510)  of  Porto  Rico, 

151&   Discovery  of  the  Paoifio  Ocean  by  Vaaco  Nunes  de  Bal- 
boa, who  oroesed  the  isthmus  from  Antigua  on  the  Gulf  of  Ura* 
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ba    (Keats'  sonnet).      Balboa  was  put  to  death  in  1614  bj 

Davila,  governor  of  Darien,  Cartha^na,  and  Uraba  (Castila 

del  Oro). 
1515.  Voyage  of  Jnan  Dias  de  Solia  in  search  of  a  passage  to 

the  East  Indies.    Discoyery  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  on  the 

banks  of  which  river  Solis  was  killed  by  the  natives. 
1517.  Alleged  voyage  of  Sebaatiaii  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  voyaee  was  made,  or  if  i»aifi>p 

what  part  of  America  was  reached. 
BartKoUm€  de  Las  Casas  (1474-1566)  went  to  the  Indies  in  1502 
with  Columbus,  bishop  of   Chiapa    (in  Mexico),  advocate  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Indians. 

1517.  FrancU  Hernandez  Cordova  rediscovered  Tuoatan  (Cape  Ca- 
toche)  ;  advanced  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  {Mayai\ 
who  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Aztee  empire  in 
Mexico. 

1518.  Juan  de  Grijalva  coasted  from  Yucatan  to  Panueo^  and  brought 

back  tidings  of  the  Mexioan  empire  of  Montesama. 
Name  of  "New  Spain*'  given  to  the  region  which  he  ex* 
plored. 

1519.  Alvarez  Pineda^  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  Garay^ 

coasted  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  river  of  Panuco, 

1519-1521-  Conquest  of   Mexico  by  Hernando  Gortei 

(1485-1547), 

whom  Velasquezt  the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  small  force  of  600  foot,  sixteen  cavalry,  thirteen 
cross-bowmen,  fourteen  cannon,  but  inunediately  removeo.  Cortei 
sailed  against  the  will  of  the  governor.  Canture  of  Tabatco  (Maroh). 
Landing  at  St.  Juan  de  Uloa  TApril  21).  Ne«>tiations  with  MonU' 
zuma,  who  ordered  the  invaders  to  leave  Uie  kingdouL  Cortez, 
elected  general  by  the  troops,  dispatched  one  ship  to  carry  a  report 
to  king  Charles  of  Spain,  and  beached  (not  burned)  the  rest.  Foun- 
dation of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  In  alliance  with  the  Tlascalans 
Cortez  marched  upon  Mexico^  the  capital  of  Montezuma  ^Montecnh- 
cuma),  who  admitted  him  to  the  city  (Nov.  8).  Daring  seizure  of  the 
king  m  his  own  house.  Cortez  was  obliged  to  march  aeainst  NarvaeM 
whom  Velasquez  had  sent  to  chastise  him.  He  defeated  Narvaez,  and 
itrenethenine  his  army  with  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent,  returned 
to  Mexico  (1520,  June).  Revolt  of  the  Mexicans,  storm  of  the 
temple,  death  of  Montezuma  of  wounds  inflicted  by  his  subjects,  iHio 
were  indignant  at  his  submission  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards, 
leaving  the  city  (July  1),  were  furiously  attacked  on  one  of  the 
causeways  through  the  lake  and  suffered  terrible  loss  {Noche  iriite). 
Reinforced,  Cortez  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  a  pitched  battle  near 
Otompan  (July  8).  Occupation  of  Tetcuco  (Deo.  31).  Conquest 
of  Iztapalapan  (1521).  After  having  built  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vesseli 
which  were  transported  by  land  and  launched  in  the  lake  of  Mexico^ 
Cortez  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  After  a  long  investment,  accom- 
panied ¥rith  an  almost  daily  storm  (May-Ang.  13,  1521)  the  eity 
was  taken.    Capture  of  the  king  OuaUmoxm^  who  was  tioctnx«l  wba. 
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finally  executed.  Sabmiflrion  of  the  ooimtiy.  Cortes,  at  first  goT« 
emor  of  New  Spain  with  unlimited  power,  was  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  military  forces.  Prosecuting  the  search 
for  a  western  passage  he  discovered  California  (1526).  Cortex  re- 
tamed  to  Spain  in  1540,  and  died  at  Seville  in  1547. 
1520.  Nov.  7-Nov.  28.    Passage  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by 

BiagalMaa,  see  p.  280. 
1620.  Voyage  undertaken  for  slaves  at  the  suggestion  of  Lucca 
Vasquez    d^Ayllon,  exploration  of    the  east  coast  of    North 
America  to  32°  or  34o  N.     Cabo  de  Sta  Hdena,  "Chicora," 
1522.  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas. 

1524.  Alleged  voyage  of  Qiovanni  de  Verraszano  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  letter  of  Verrazzano  which  gives 
the  only  existing  account  of  the  vovage  ascribes  to  the  writer 
the  discovery  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America  from  34^ 
(39^)  N.  to  50<^  N.  It  has  been  thought  that  many  places 
mentioned  can  be  identified.  The  truth  of  the  whole  story  has 
been  disputed,  but  present  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its 
acceptance  (?). 

1524.  Geographical  conmss  of  Badajos,  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 

tween Spain  and  Portuc^  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  which 
should  correspond  to  the  line  of  Alexander  VI.  in  the  western  ; 
after  a  stormy  session  the  council  separated  without  reaching 
an  agfreement. 
1525-1527.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  Pern  by  Franciaco  Pisarro 
(1478  (?)-1541),  as  a  preliminary  to  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom, of  which  he  had  heard  on  Balboa's  expedition  (p.  284), 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  by  Pizarro,  Diego  de 
AlmagrOf  and  Hernando  de  Luque,  Repulse  of  Pizarro  and 
Almag^. 

1525.  Voyage  of  Estevan  OomeZy  a  Spaniard,  along  the  east  coast  of 

North  America,  34o  N.  to  44°  N. 

1526.  Voyage  of  Sebaatian  Cabot  in  the  service  of  Spain.     Ex- 

ploration of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Parana,  Paraouay,  Uruguay » 
The  English  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  discoveries  since 
the  time  of  Cabot,  although  traces  enough  of  intercourse  re- 
main to  show  that  the  New  World  was  not  entirely  neglected. 

1527.  Voyage  of  John  Rut,  who  coasted  north  to  53°  N.  and  returned 
by  way  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  coast  of  Maine 
(Ncrumheaa)' 

1528.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  to  Florida, 
under  a  grant  of  all  the  country  between  Cape  Florida  and 
the  River  of  Palms.  After  visiting  Apalache  (June  6)  Nar- 
vaez sailed  westward  and  was  lost  in  a  storm  (Nov.).  Of  the 
survivors,  four,  one  of  whom  was  Cabe^  de  Vaca,  made  their 
way  by  land  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico  (1536). 

1528.  Settlement  of  Germans  at  Caro,  between  St.  Martha  and 
Maracapana ;  presented  to  the  family  of  Welser  by  Charles  V. 

1531'1532.   Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizaxro. 

The  undertaking  was  fikvored  by  a  civil  war  which  was  raging 
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at  the  time  in  the  empire  of  the  Inoas.  Fowndation  of  Bt,  Mioh— 1 
on  the  Piuro  in  Peru.  Capture  of  the  Inca,  AtahuaUpa^  before  hia 
army  (Nov.  16),  who,  after  the  extortion  of  an  immense  ranaom,  was 
pnt  to  death  (1533).  March  of  Alvarado  from  Puerto  Viego  to  QuUik 
Occupation  of  LimOy  the  capital  of  the  Inoas  (1534).  Feuds  between 
the  Spanish  leaders.  Almagro  defeated  (1538)  and  executed  by 
Pizzaro,  The  latter  was  aftervrards  killed,  witn  Ins  brother.  The 
Spanish  crown  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country  (1548). 

1534.  First  voyage  of  Jaoquea  Cartier,  a  French  sailor,  from  St. 
Male.  Discovery  of  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland  (May 
10),  Prince  Edtoard*8  Island^  Mvramicki  Bay,  AnticoitL  ooaK 
toSOoN. 

1535.  May-1536.  July.    Second  voyage  of  Carttor;   discovery  of 

the  Bay  of  St,  Lawrence^  River  of  Sl  Lawrence  {Hochdagd), 
as  far  as  the  site  of  MontreaL  Information  received  about 
the  great  lakes. 

Foundation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lima.    Unsuccessful  invanoii 
of  ChiU  by  Almagro, 

1537.  Discovery  of  Lower  California  by  Cortes. 

1538.  The  west  coast  of    South  America  explored  to  40^  S.  bj 

Valdivia, 

1539.  May-1543,  Sept.    Expedition  of  Ferdlnando  de  8oto»  Rovex^ 

nor  of  Cuba,  for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  with  nine  vessels  and 
over  900  men.  After  toilsome  marches  in  Florida,  with  no  result  bnt 
disappointment,  De  Soto  led  his  men  westward  to  the  Mississippi^ 
where  he  died  (at  the  juncture  of  this  stream  and  the  Gnacoya)  im 
was  buried  in  the  stream.  The  remains  of  the  expedition  (311  men) 
reached  Panuco  Sept.  10,  1543.  According  to  Dr.  Kohl,  De  Soto 
reached  30°  40^  N.  m  Georgia,  and  explorod  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio  (38»  N.) 

1539-1540.  Alamo  de  Camargo  coasted  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  Peru,  completing  tiie  exploration  of  the  coast  of  South 
America. 
IMO.  Expedition  of  Alarcon  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  Indiei 
(Straits  of  Anion),  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  California  to 
36^  N.  Voyage  up  the  Kio  Colorado.  Lower  California,  pre- 
viously held  to  be  an  island,  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  peninsula. 
Early  maps  so  represent  it ;  afterwards  the  conviction  that  it 
was  an  island  spread  anew  and  late  into  the  next  century  the 
best  maps  of  America  contained  this  error. 
1540-1542.  Expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  sent  out  bj 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  Mendoza^  in  search  of  the  seven  cities  if 
Cibola,  concerning  whose  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  derived 
extravagant  ideas  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians.  Coronado 
reached  Zufii  May  11.  Discovery  of  the  Moqm  ea^on  of  the 
Colorado.  Reports  of  a  city,  Quiuira,  Coronado  wintered  at 
Zufii  among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  In  1541  he  marched  north- 
east to  40°^.  and  returned  to  Mexico  (bisons). 

1540.  Expedition  of  Cartier  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  five  ships. 
Roberval  (Jean  Francois  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Roberval),  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Canada  and  Hochelaga  and  all  ooramlnas^ 
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norih  of  40^  N.  (New  Franee),  fuled  to  take  part  in  this  Tovace. 
Cartier  f onnded  the  f  oztreM  of  CharUsburg  and  explored  w 
St.  lAwrence. 

1541.  Gonzalo  PizarrOf  eoTemor  of  Qnito^  crossed  the  Andes  and  ex- 
plored the  river  ^apo  for  200  leagues  :  his  subordinate,  Fran- 
oiaoo  Orellana  siuled  down  the  Napo  to  the  Amaxon,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  sea  (Aug.  6).  Orellana  returned  in 
1543  to  conquer  the  country,  but  died  in  the  search  for  the 
Napo. 

1542.  Robarral  reached  Newfoundland,  where  he  met  Carder^  who^ 
against  the  will  of  the  «>vemor,  returned  to  France.  Rober- 
val  built  a  fort  not  far  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  but  the  en- 
terprise was  soon  abandoned. 

Rodriguez  de  Cabrillo,  sent  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  In- 
dies, discovered  Cape  Mendocino  in  42°  N.  on  the  west  of 
North  America,  and  explored  as  far  as  44®  N. 
;  1545.  Mines  of  Poton  claimed  for  Spain. 

1547.  Pedro  de  Ocuca,  president  of  rem.  Organisation  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country. 

1547.  Bishopric  of  Paraguay  established. 

1548.  First  act  of  the  English  Parliament  relating  to  America  (2 
£dw.  VI. :  regulation  of  the  fisheries  at  Newfoundland). 

1555-1560.  First  attempt  of  the  admiral  da  Coligny  to  round  a 
Protestant  settlement  in  America.  The  chevalier  Nicolaus 
Durand  de  ViUegagnon  led  two  ships  to  Brazil,  and  founded  a 
colony  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Geneva  sent  fourteen 
missionaries  to  the  coloxnr.  ViUegagnon  now  joined  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  his  dejection  rumed  the  colony  ;  many  set- 
tlers returned  to  France  (1557),  some  of  the  rest  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Portuguese  (1558),  and  in  1560  the  colony  was 
entirely  broken  up  bv  the  Portuguese  government.  Andri 
Thevetf  who  accompamed  Villeeagnon,  on  nis  return  to  France 
coasted  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America  to  the  BacaUaoe 
(Newfoundland),  and  on  his  return  described  his  voyage  in  a 
gossipy,  untrustworthy  book. 

1558.    X«ast  Spanish  expedition  to  Carclana^  no  settlement  made. 

1560-1561.  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  Urana  in  search  of  the  empire  of 
the  OrmagtuUf  and  of  the  scoundrel  Lope  de  Aguirre  in  search 
of  El  Dorado  in  South  America. 

1562.  Second  attempt  of  admiral  de  Coligny  to  establish  a 
Huguenot  colony  in  America.  Expedition  of  Jean  RibaulL 
Erection  of  CharleM  Fort  near  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina. 
The  settlement  was  soon  abandoned. 

1563).  First  slave  voyaee  made  by  the  English  to  America.  John 
Hawkins  with  three  ships  brought  SX)  negroes  to  the  West 
Indies. 

1564.  Third  attempt  of  Coligny  to  establish  a  Huguenot  Colony 
in  America.  Ren^  Lattdonnihre^  sent  to  carry  aid  to  Ribault's 
colony,  finding  the  settlers  gone  built  Fort  Carolina  on  the  SL 
John's  river  in  Florida  (June).  Arrival  of  RibauU  (1565,  Aug. 
S8> 
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lo65,  SepL  20.  Storm  of  Fort  Carolina  hj  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendea  da  Avilea ;  massacre  of  the  garrison  (^^  I  do  tiiii 
not  as  to  Frenchmen,  hut  as  to  Lutherans  ").  RibauU^  having 
put  to  sea,  was  wrecked,  captured,  and  shun  with  many  of  his 
company.  Construction  of  three  Spanish  forts  (Caatla  of  St. 
Anguatine). 

1568.  Expedition  of  Dominique  de  Gonrgea  to  avenge  the  maa- 

April.  sacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Carolina.  Capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  forts,  massacre  of  the  garrison  (**  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to  mariners,  hut  as  to  traitors,  rob- 
bers and  murderers"). 

1572.  First  yoyage  of  Franoia  Drake  to  South  Amerioa.  Attaek 
upon  Nomkre  de  Dios^  CaHhagena^  etc. 

1576,  First  voyage  of  Martin  Frobiaher  in  search  of  a  northweet 
June-Aug.    passage.    Discovery  of  Frobisher's  Strait  and  Mela  /n- 

cognita  on  the  north  coast  of  North  America  (60^).    Suppoeed 
discovery  of  gold. 

1577,  May--Sept.    &cond  voyage  of  Frobiaher. 

1578,  May-^pt.    Third  voyage  of  Frobiaher. 

1577,  Dec.  13-1580,  Nov.  3.    Voyage  of  Franoia  Drake  around  the 

world.  Touching  the  west  coast  of  North  America  he  dia- 
eovered  "  Drake's  Port,"  and  claimed  the  country  between  38^  N.  and 
42^^  N.  for  England  under  the  name  of  New  Albion. 

1578.  Unsuccessful  voyage  of  discovery  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert^  un- 
der a  patent  from  queen  Eh'zabeth. 

1583.  Second  voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  T^uiding  at  NeW' 
foundland  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for  England 
in  rieht  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  On  the  return  voyage 
Sir  Sumphrey  Gilbert  was  lost  in  a  storm. 

1584.  8ir  Walter  Raleigh  having  secured  a  transfer  to  himself  of  the 

patent  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  half-brother,  dis- 
patched Amidoi  and  Bartow  to  explore  the  coast  of  Nortii 
America  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  landed  on 
July  13.  the  island  of  Wocokon  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  queen.  Exploration  of  Roanoke,  On  their  return  the 
explorers  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  iHiioh  received 
the  name  of  Virginia. 

1585.  Colony  of  180  persons  under  Sir  Richard  Qrenvillo 
sent  to  Roanoke  Island  ;  suffering  from  destitution  they  were  re- 
moved in  1586  by  Drake.  Grenville  arriving  with  supplies  immedi- 
ately after  their  departure  left  fifteen  sailors  to  hold  possession  ;  they 
had,  however,  all  aisappeared  before  the  arrival  (1587)  of  117  new 
colonists.  "  Borough  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia,"  governor,  John  White. 
Virginia  Dare,  first  English  child  bom  in  .^onerica.  This  eolony 
met  an  unknown  fate.  White  returned  to  Virgfinia  in  1590,  but  could 
not  find  the  colony.    In  1589  Raleigh  sold  his  patent. 

1585.  First  voyage  of  John  Davis  to  the  north.    Exploration  of 
Davis  StraUs  to  66"  4i(/.    Discovery  of    GUberi  Sound  and 
Cumberland  Straits. 
19 
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158a.  NaTd  expeditkm  dP  Sir  Franeu  Drake  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  back  of  St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena*  Rescue  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia. 

1687.  Third  Tojage  of  Jokn  Deans  (the  second  was  to  Labrador  in 
1586).  He  reached  729  12f  N.  and  discovered  the  Camber- 
hmd  Ishuids,  London  Coast,  LumUy*s  Inlet  (Frobisher's  Strait  ^). 

1582.  Alleged  discorery  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  la  Fuoa  on  the  west 
ooast  of  North  America  in  48^  N.  br  Apoetolos  Valerianos,  a 
Greek,  who  had  been  in  the  serrice  of  Spain  onder  tiie  name 
of  Jwm  d€  la  Puea.  Peschel  (fitsck.  d.  Erdhmde^  L  273) 
regards  the  story  as  apocryphaL 

1505.  Expedition  of  Sir  "Walter  Ralclcli  to  Gtiianm.  Capture  of 
the  cit^  of  St.  James.  Search  for  £1  Dorado.  Voyage  up 
the  Ormoco  for  400  miles. 

1506.  Expedition  of  Drake  and  HaiMns  to  the  West  Indies.  Death 
of  Hawkins.    Drake  died  1596. 

10M.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  of  France 
a  commission  to  conquer  Canada.  He  left  forty  convicts  on 
the  Isle  of  Sable,  made  some  explorations  in  Acadia,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  After  his  death  his  patent  was  granted  to 
Chanvin,  who  made  two  successful  voyages  to  Tadoussae,  and 
left  some  people  there  (1600). 

1602.  Voyage  of  BarthoUmew  OoenM  from  Falmouth.  Taking  due 
westerly  course  he  first  saw  land  in  42^  N.  Discovery  of  a 
cape  which  Gosnold  named  Cape  Cod  (May  15).  IMscovery 
of  Buzzard's  Bay  (called  GomMs  Hape\.  Erection  of  a  fort 
and  storehouse  on  Cuityhunk  (callea  oy  Gosnold  Elizabeth 
Island,  a  name  now  applied  to  the  whole  chain  of  islands  of 
which  this  is  the  most  westerly).  Return  of  tiie  whole  party 
to  England. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Martin  Pring  from  Bristol  alonr  the  coast  of  Maine 
from  the  Penobscot  River  to  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Samuel  Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  from  Brouage,  up 
the  St.  lAwrence. 

1604.  Foxindation  of  Port  Royal  (the  present  Annapolis) 
in  Nova  Sootia  by  the  French. 

In  1603  Pierre  du  Oast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  obtained  from  Henry 
rV.  of  France  a  grant  of  all  lands  in  North  America  ftt>m  40^  N.  to 
46^  N.  (from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Brunswick),  under  the  name  of 
Aoadia.  (This  name  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  present  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  French  possessions  in  N.  America  were  designated 
generallv  as  New  Prance.^  In  1604  De  Monts  associated  himself 
with  Af,  Poutrincourt  and  sailed  for  America  with  two  vessels. 
Foundation  of  Port  Royal  by  Poutrincourt,  Discovery  of  the 
SL  John  River  by  Champlain,  De  Monts'  pilot.  De  Monts  built  a  fort 
at  St,  Croix,  but  in  the  following  year  joined  Poutrincourt  at  Port 
Royal, 

1  See  Peschel,  Oesch.  d,  Erdkunds,  I.  899,  for  s  dlacnasion  of  the  erron  of 
lis  sar^  Arctic  navigators. 
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1606.  Voyage  of  Oeorge  Weymouth  (who  had  made  a  trm  to  Lahrador  io 
1^2)  to  tlie  coast  of  Maine.  Santa  F4  in  New  Mezioo  founded. 
Orer  a  hundred*  yean  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  thus  far  South  America  and  Central  America  had  alone  heen  the 
scene  of  active  and  successful  colonizatioo.  In  North  America,  a 
few  scattered  Spamsh  settlements  in  the  south  and  one  French 
colony  in  the  north  were  the  only  representatives  of  £uropean  civiliza- 
tion. The  next  few  years  witnessied  a  migh^  change.  Bngland, 
which  for  all  her  voyages  had  not  a  foot  of  land  m  America,  entered  on 
a  course  of  settlement  and  conquest  which  ultimately  gave  her  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  New  World. 

Engliflh,    Dutoh,  and    Swedish    Colonies    in    North 

America  (1606-1638). 

A.    Bngllah  Coloniaa. 

1606.  April  10.  The  patent  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  becoming  void  by 
his  attainder  for  treason,  James  I.  issued  a  patent  dividing 
Virginia  into  two  parte  :  1.  The  Firat  Colony,  embracing  the 
country  from  34^  N.  to  3S°  N.  with  the  right  to  settle  as  far  as  41^  N. 
if  they  were  the  first  to  found  their  colony  :  this  southern  colony  was 
granted  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  residing  principaUy  in  London 
(Richard  Hakluyt),  and  known  as  the  London  Company.  2.  The 
Second  Colony,  embracing  the  country  between  41^  N.  and  45^  N. 
with  the  right  of  settling  as  far  as  38^  N.  if  they  were  the  first  to 
establish  their  colony ;  this  northern  colony  was  granted  to  gentle- 
men residing  chiefly  in  Bristol^  Plymouth,  etc.,  and  hence  known  as  the 
Pl3rniouth  Company.  Each  company  was  to  become  owner  of  the 
land  for  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  first  settlement,  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  inland.  The  nearest  settlements  of  the  two  colonies 
should  be  one  hundred  miles  apart.  The  government  of  each  colony 
was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  England  and  nominated  by  the 
king ;  the  local  government  was  intrusted  to  a  council  resident 
in  America  also  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  conform  to  his 
regulations.  Imports  from  England  free  of  duty  for  seven  years ; 
freedom  of  trade  with  other  nations,  the  duties  for  twenhr-seven 
years  to  go  to  the  colonies.  Right  of  coinage  and  of  self-defense. 
Establishment  of  a  CouncU  of  Virginia  in  England  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  both  colonies. 

Colony  of  South  Virginia. 

1607f  May  13.  Foundation  of  Jamestown  in  the  sonthem 
colouy  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  colonists  sent  out  under 
Christopher  Newport,  It  included  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and 
John  Smith,  Dissension  in  the  council.  Explorations  by  John 
Smith  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  presented  to  the 
chief,  Powhatan,  but  in  the  end  released  (story  of  the  rescue 
of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatan^).    In  1607 

1  This  story  has  been  reletrsted  to  the  realm  of  fable,  en  llk«  V«v<QffiA&««BL 
cround  tluu  uo  mtDtiua  of  it  appears  in  Smith's  (knl  socnyMftX  «JL  ^&a  em^VoX^i* 
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South  erolored  tbe  Cheaapeake.  During  tbe  first  rears  tha 
colony  suffered  severely  from  extremes  of  heat  ana  cold,  as 
well  as  from  dissensions  and  had  provisioii  hy  the  company. 
Laborers  were  scarce,  the  colonists  being  either  gentlemen  or 
criminals. 

1609.  Second  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia,  increase  of 
privileges  and  of  members.  Lord  Delaware  (Thomas  Wett) 
appointed  governor  for  life.    Smith  retumea   to  England. 

1610.  The  distress  in  the  colony  was  so  great  (The  Starving  Time) 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  abandonment  when  Lord  Dela* 
ware  arrived  with  supplies. 

1611.  Delaware  returning  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  sent  out 
as  deputy  governor. 

1612.  Third  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia.  Inclusion 
of  the  Bermudas  within  their  possessions. 

1613.  The  French  having  established  the  colony  of  St,  Saviour  at 
Mount  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  governor  of  South 
Virginia  sent  Samuel  Argal  to  dispossess  them.  Argal  de- 
stroyed St,  Saviour  and  razed  Port  Royal,  On  his  return  he 
received  the  submission  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Hudson's 
River  (?). 

1614.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  deputy  governor  of  South  Virginia. 

1615.  Land,  which  had  hitneito  been  held  of  the  company  bv  farmers 
as  tenants-at-will,  was  now  made  private  property  ;  fifty  acres 
being  now  g^ranted  to  every  colonist  and  his  heirs. 

1617.  Samuel  Ar^  succeeded  Sir  George  YeardUy  as  deputy  fi;over- 
nor  of  South  Virginia ;  reduced  state  of  the  colony,     ta  the 

1618.  following  year  Lord  Ddaware  sailed  with  supplies  and  colonists 
for  Virginia,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  Rin>rous  government 
of  Argal.  At  this  time  there  were  600  persons  and  300 
cattle  in  the  colonv  ;  the  only  exports  were  tobacco  and  sassa- 
fras, and  the  London  company  was  indebted  £5,000. 

1619.  First  General  Aaaembly  in  South  Virgiiiia  convoked 
^June  19)  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  governor  general,  con- 
sisting of  the  burgesses  of  the  colony,  representing  eleven  **  bo- 
rougl^  "  or  plantations.  The  burgesses  sat  with  the  council 
and  governor. 

Intrmluction  of  negro  slaves  (20)  into  Virginia  by  a  Dutch 
vessel. 

1620.  The  colony,  numbering  1000  persons,  received  an  accession 
of  1200  new  settlers.  Introduction  of  women  who  were  sold 
as  wives  to  the  colonists  for  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Free  trade  with  the  colony  established. 

1021.  Sir  Francis  Wvattf  governor,  brought  over  a  new  constitution  for 
the  colony,  whereby  its  government  was  vested  in  a  governor, 
a  council  of  state^  and  a  oeneral  assembly^  to  which  two  bur- 
gesses were  to  be  chosen  by  every  town,  hundred,  and  planta- 
tion. The  governor  had  uie  veto  power,  and  every  enact- 
ment of  the  colonial  legislature  reouired  the  ratification  of 
the  company  in  England  to  become  oinding.  All  ordinances 
of  the  company  were  without  effect  unless  accepted  by  th« 
ihly. 
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ia22.  March  2S2.  MasMcre  of  347  oolonists  hj  tbe  Indians. 

Id24.  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Virginia  appointed 
by  the  crown.  In  spite  of  the  answer  of  the  general  assembly 
wherein  the  rigphts  of  the  people  were  defined,  the  court  of 
king's  bench  in  England,  before  which  the  cause  was  tried,  de- 
cide against  the  company.  The  charter  was  annulled.  The 
company  had  sent  out  more  than  9000  persons  to  the  colony, 
of  whom  not  more  than  2000  now  remained.  Sir  Franeia 
Wyatt  was  appointed  governor,  with  a  council  of  eleven  mem»  ' 
bers  appointed  by  the  king.  This  plan  of  eovemment  was 
continued  by  Charles  /.,  who  announced  that  the  colony  should 
immediately  depend  upon  the  crown,  which  should  appoint  the 

governor  and  council  and  issue  patents  and  legal  processes, 
onmiercial  restrictions. 
1630.  Grant  of  Carolana  (the  region  south  of  the  Virginia  colony  be- 
tween 3^  N.  and  30''  N.)  to  Sir  HoUrt  Heath,  being  the  first 
instance  of  a  proprietary  grant  by  the  crown.  No  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  made,  on  which  account  the  grant  was 
subsequently  declared  void,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  granted 
out  under  the  name  of  Carolina,  a  proceeding  which  resulted 
in  much  ill-feeling. 

1632*  Grant  of  Maryland  (the  region  between  the  Potomac 
and  41^  N.)  to  Cecil  Caioert,  the  second  lord  Baltimore,  soa 
of  Sir  George  Calvert,  to  whom  the  grant  was  originally 
made,  but  who  died  before  putting  it  to  use.  The  grant  was 
met  by  a  protest  from  Virginia  which  was  of  no  avaiL    In 

1634^  the  first  colony  reached  Maryland  ;  being  about  two  hundred 
persons.  Gift  of  fif^  acres  of  land  to  each  emigrant  as  pri- 
vate property.  The  Calverts  being  Roman  Catholics,  no  men- 
tion of  religious  establishment  appeared  in  the  charter  beyond 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  established  by  English  com- 
mon law. 

The  proprietary,  or  grantee  holding  directly  of  the  crown, 
was  subject  to  no  corporation  or  company,  appointed  the  dep- 
uty governor  and  the  executive  officers,  regulated  the  leffislA- 
tion,  and  received  the  taxes.  The  (jeneral  asumbly  ox  the 
colonists  possessed  an  advisory  power,  and  the  right  of  express- 
ing non-approval. 

1636.  Grant  of  New  Albion  (including  New  Jene^  from  the  vioe- 
roy  of  Ireland  to  Sir  Edward  Flowdm,  'uoa  New  AlbioOy 
which  was  not  settled,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  trael 
of  like  name  discovered  by  Dn^  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  (p.  289). 

The  Pl3rmoiith  Company. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  charter  the  company  had  dis- 
patched two  explorers  to  the  region  of  their  grant  {ChtMont,  Hanam\ 
and  in 

1607,  George  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  led  120  «Ano^^  \a  ^u^ 
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nortkem  eolonT.    Tbey  Imflt  Fort  SL  Oeorge  on  Parker's  **  Id* 
and"  (peninsula),  at  the  month  of  the  Kennebec  RiTer  in 
Maine  (Aug.  11).    The  death  of  Georse  Popham  and  of  Sir 
John  Popham  in  England  (1606)  so  disheartened  the  colonists 
that  they  returned  to  England.    No  further  attempts  at  settle* 
ment  being  made  for  some  time,  the  French  (who  had  also  a 
claim  to  these  regions  (see  1604^  planted  several  coloniea  within 
the  territory  of  tiie  Plymouth  Company. 
1614.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  northern  colony  by  John  Smith 
from  Penobscot  to  Cave  Cod.    On  his  return  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  ana  published  a  map  of  the  district  explored, 
to  which  the  name  of  Neinr  England  was  given.    iS^ouble 
with  the  Indians,  springing  from  the  action  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
who  carried  off  twenty-seven  natives  to  the  West  Indies  for 
slaves,  discouraged  settlement. 
After  the  frustration  of  an  attempt  at  colonization  by  Smith  in 
1615  through  adverse  circumstances,  tne  company  itself  made  no  more 
attempts  at  settlements,  and  the  colonies  that  grew  up  in  its  territories 
were  founded  by  companies  or  individuals  under  its  charter  but  in- 
dependent of  its  action.     One  of  the  most  important  settlements,  in- 
deed, was  made  without  any  authority  from  the  company.    In  1620 
the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Council  at  Plymouth  for  New 
Englancf  with  territory  from  Philadelphia  to  Chaleur  Bay  (4/OP  N.  to 
48°  N.  across  tbe  continent). 

1620.  Settlement  of  Plymouth  in  New  Enfirland  by 
English  separatists  from  Holland. 
This  religious  sect,  a  sort  of  left  wing  of  the  larger  body  of 
Puritans,  had  left  England  in  1607-8  on  account  of  the  intolerance 
with  which  they  were  treated,  and  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland 
(1609)  to  the  number  of  1000  or  more,  under  their  minister,  John  Rob' 
inson.  After  several  attempts  to  secure  a  patent  from  tiie  London 
company  (South  Yirpfinia),  and  a  promise  of  toleration  from  the 
king,  they  succeeded  m  the  former  endeavor  in  1619,  but  not  in  the 
latter.  Procuring  two  ships  (Speedwellf  May/lotoer),  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  some  others,  set  sail  Aug.  5,  from  Southampton  (hav- 
ing left  Leyden  in  Jnlv)  for  the  vicinity  of  Hudson^s  River.  Twice 
driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  the  Pilgrima  (a  name  applied  much 
earlier  to  the  whole  body  in  Holland)  finally  left  Plymouth  in  the 
May/lower,  Sept.  6.  On  Nov.  9  they  sighted  Cape  Cod,  but  instead 
of  running  southward  they  were  induced  by  fear  oi  shoal  water,  by  the 
late  season,  and  perhaps  by  the  cunning  of  the  shipmaster,  to  anchor 
at  the  Cape.  On  Nov.  11,  the  company  signed  a  compact  of  govern- 
ment (they  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  London  Company),  and 
elected  John  Carver  governor.  For  some  weeks  they  explored  the 
coast,  landing  at  various  places.  (Birth  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first 
European  child  born  in  New  England).  Toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember they  fixed  on  the  site  of  Plymouth,  and  landing,  began  the 
erection  of  a  house  and  portioned  out  land  among  the  settlers  (nine- 
teen families,  102  individuals).^ 

A  Tht  date  is  disputed  ;  that  of  the  landing  of  the  whole  body  can  hardly  be 
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1621.  IntexcotiTBe  of  the  colonists  (Capt.  MUes  StandiiK)  with  the  Iiy 
dians  {Samoset,  Maasasolt,  chief  of  the  Indiani  in  that  yioiii- 
ity).     Upon  the  death  of  Carver,  William  Bradford  waa 
elected  governor.    Arrival  of  a  new  patent  from  the  Pljmooth 
Company,  also  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  London  merchants, 
with  whom  the  Pilgrims  had  formed  a  partnership  hefore  sail- 
ing.     Over  fiftj  of   the  ori^nal  settlers  diea  this   year* 
Tioable  with  the  Indians  1621-23. 
Meantime  the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company  was  being  par- 
celed out  among  various  adventurers  by  often  conflicting  grants.    In 
1621  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  iloo- 
diot  ond^  ^0  name  of  No^a  Sootla,  from  the  crown  of  Scotland 
(confirmed,  1626).    The  region  from  Salem  River  to  the  Merrimac  was 
granted  to  John  Mason  and  called  Mariana.     In  1622  Sir  Fernando 
Oarget  and  John  Mtuon  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Kermebec,  which  region  was  called  at  first  LactmiOf 
afterwards,  Maine.    In  1622  settlements  were  made  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Dover  (Cochecho)  and  Portsmouth.    In  1624  a  few  Puri- 
tans from  England  settled  at  Cape  il  nn  ;  the  colony  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Naumkeag  (Roger  ConarU,  1626).    In  1625  Captain  WoUaS" 
ton  settled  at  Mount  JVMutonf  near  Boston. 

1623.  The  Plymouth  Company  sent  out  Francis  West  as  «<  Admiral  of 
New  England,"  Robert  Gorges  as  **  Grovemor-General,"  and 
William  MorreU  as  *'  Superintendent  of  Churches  **  but  nothing 
came  of  this  assertion  of  authority. 

1627.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  succeeded  in  buying  off  the  London 

merchants  in  whose   name  tiieir  charter   had  been  issued. 
Growth  of  the  colony  ;  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch. 

1628.  The  Plymouth  Company  issued  a  grant  of  the  land  between 
three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  £ver,  and  three  miles  north 
of  the  Merrimac,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to 
a  company  which  sent  Jmn  Endicott  as  governor  and  colomsta 
who  joined  the  others  at  Naumkeag.  In  1629  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  changed  to  Balem. 

The  colony  at  Plymouth  obtained  a  grant  on  the  Kennebec. 

Suppression  of  the  settlement  at  Wollaston  (**  Merry  Mount  ^ 
by  Endicott.  Morton,  who  after  Wollaston's  departure  had 
ruled  the  colony  and  sold  firearms  (?)  to  the  Indians,  was 
seized  by  Standish  from  Plymouth  and  sent  to  England. 

1629.    Establishment  of  the  oompany  of  Massaohu- 

aetta  Bay  ("  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massadkusetts  Bay 
in  New  England  ">  by  a  charter  issued  directly  by  the  crown  to  the 
company,  enlargea  by  new  associates,  which  had  settled  Salem.  The 
company  was  permitted  to  elect  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  yearly,  and  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of 
England.    The  first  governor  of  the  company  was  Matthew  Cradoch 

sscertsined ;  the  landing  of  the  first  explorincr  partv  seems  to  have  tskenplsos 
•n  Dec.  11,  O.8.,  or  Dec.  SI  (28),  N  8.  (confuRion  here  also)  See  Oaj,  <*  When 
lid  the  Pilcpira  Fathers  land  at  Plymouth?**  — ^f^oaltc  MontUv,  Novsnbsa 
USl,p.(19. 
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A  number  of  inflnential  men  soon  beoominff  interested  in  the  enter* 
prise,  the  goyeming  council  or  court  of  uie  company  in  England 
(that  is  to  say,  "  The  Grovemor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England'')  consented  that  the  charter  and  eovemment 
should  be  transferred  to  the  colony  (Aug.  29),  under  which  agree- 
ment John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor,  and  in  1630  railed 
for  New  England  with  a  large  number  of  settlers,  who  landed  at 
Charlestoumf  where  an  o£fshoot  from  the  Salem  colony  was  already 
established.  Here  a  church  was  founded  and  two  courts  of  assistant 
held. 

1629.  Mason  and  Gorges  dissolving  their  connection,  a  new  grant  was 
made  to  each.  Mason  receiving  the  territory  between  the 
Merritnac  and  the  Piscaiaqua,  a  region  afterwards  called  New 
Hampshire.^  Gorges  received  the  region  between  the  Pis* 
eataqua  and  the  ltennd)ee^  under  the  name  of  New  Somertei' 
fAtre. 

1690.  Third  and  last  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  whereby  it  was 
assigned  the  district  between  the  Cohasset  River  and  the  Nor* 
ragansetf  extending  westward  to  the  limits  of  PokenahU  or 
Sowatnset.  **  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  make  orders,  or- 
dinances, and  constitutions,  for  the  ordering,  disposing,  and 
governing  their  persons,  and  distributing  the  lands  withm  the 
Emits  of  the  patent." 

1630.  Settlement  of  Boston,  on  the  peninsula  called  Shaumwt  by 
the  Indians,  but  TrimowUam  by  the  En^ish,  and  then  inhab- 
ited by  an  episcopal  mimster,  William  BlacksUme.  On  Sept 
7,  the  court  at  Charlestown  changed  the  name  of  Trinuntntam 
to  Boston.  First  general  court  of  Massachusetts  held  at 
Boston,  Oct.  19.  It  was  enacted  that  the  freemen  should 
elect  the  assistants,  who  were  to  choose  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber the  governor,  but  the  next  court  decreed  that  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  assistants  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  freemen.  Only  church-members  were  freemen,  so  that  the 
freemen  formed  a  minority  of  the  population.  In  1631  a 
fortified  town  was  begun  on  the  Charles  and  called  Newtown 
(afterwards  Cambridge). 

Oolony  of  CoxmeGtiout, 

The  Dutch  (Adrian  Blocks  1614)  were  the  first  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Connecticut  and  the  river  of  that  name,  when  they  built  a 
fort  near  Hartford.  In  1630  the  council  of  Plvmouth  granted  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick  the  land  120  miles  S.  E.  from  the  Narraganset  River, 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1631  Warwick 
transferred  this  grant  to  the  viscount  Say  and  Seal,  lord  Brook,  and 
e^ers.  In  1633  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Boston  conferred  on 
the  question  of  settling  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  as  the  Massitchu- 
■etts  colony  declined  the  enterprise  a  company  was  sent  out  from 

1  The  "  Deed  from  four  Indian  MgamoreM  to  John  Wheelwright  and  others 
1889,**  long  socepted  m  the  foundation  of  the.hintorr  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
now  generally  accounted  a  forgerr.  Holmes,  Awnah^  1. 199,  note  a.  WIup 
lliiop,  Journal,  ed.  by  Savage.    JTosi,  Gcauissr  qfN,  H, 
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FlTmonUiy  which  disregarded  the  prohibition  of  the  Dutch  and  set  np 
a  house  on  the  Connecticut    The  rival  claims  of  the  Dutch  ana 
English  were  discussed  without  effect  bv  the  colonies. 
16SL  The  growth  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  preventing 
the  attendance  of  all  freemen  at  the  general  court,  it  was  en- 
acted that  whereas  four  courts  should  be  held  in  a  year,  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  should  be  present  at  that  court  only  in 
which  the  elections  were  held  ;  at  the  other  courts  the  freemen 
in  the  towns  should  send  deputies. 

1635.  Surrender  of  the  Charter  of  the  Connoil  of  Plymouth 
to  the  orown  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment and  church. 

Id35.  Foundation  of  the  Connecticut  colony  by  eminants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Hartford),  and  by  John 
WirUhropt  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  who 
built  a  lort  at  Saybrook,  under  commission  from  the  proprie- 
tors. In  1636  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  l4ewtown 
^Cambridge)  migrated  to  Connecticut  and  settled  at  Elart- 

1636.  A  code  of  hiws   (the  Gtnend  Fundamentals)  established  at 

Plymouth. 

1636.  Foundation  of  Providence  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Salem  in  1634  for  holding  heretical  doc- 
trines subversive  of  church  and  state. 

1637.  War  of  Connecticut  (first  general  court  at  Hartford^  and  Moi^ 
sachusetts  aeainst  the  unruly  tribe  of  Pequots  in  Connecticut. 
Ezterminatibn  of  the  Indians  (Capt.  John  Maaon)i 

1638.  Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  by  John  Clark 
and  others,  who  left  Massachusetts  on  account  of  religrious 
differences.  Purchase  of  the  island  of  Aquedneck  (afterwards 
Isle  of  Rhodes)  from  the  Indians. 

Foun(iation  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  in  Connecticut  under 
Davenport  and  Eaton, 

In  this  year  another  attempt  was  made  by  quo  warranto  pro- 
cess to  rescind  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  failed  of 
success. 

In  consequence  of  a  beauest  of  £779  17s.  2d.  from  JoAn  Har^ 
vard,  of  Charlestown,  tne  public  school  which  the  colony  had 
enacted  in  the  previous  year  should  be  established  at  Newtown 
received  the  name  of  Harvard  College,  while  the  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  to  Cambridge, 

1639.  Windsor,  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  on  the  Connecticut,  united  to 
form  a  separate  government.  The  constitution  (Jan.  14) 
placed  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  the  deputies  or  the  towns  in 
tiie  ratio  of  numbers  of  freemen,  meetme  twice  a  year.  All 
could  vote  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  afiegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  grant  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  crown  under  the  title  of  the  Provinoe  of  Maine. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in  Pl^«' 
mouth  colony  met  for  the  fiitt^me  (3uik«  ^^. 
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1041.  Thm  Body  of  Ubmrtte,  %  eode  of  100  Uwi  iwhiliiwhad  liy 
the  genexml  oourt  of  the  00I0117  of  Maaiachnaetti  Bay. 

1M3.  CreatioD  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Hew  Bnglend  Vj  the 
alliaaoe  of  Conneotiont,  Hew  Ha^en,  Plymoatb  and  lie»- 
eaohneetts  Bay  (Mej  19)  for  mutual  defense. 

B.  Dutoh  E^etUementB. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Rngliiihman  in  Dutch  aerrieey  eoaeted 
from  Newfoundiand  to  the  Chetcmeake^  and  entered  HvdMwC^ 
River.    Trading  Toyagea  of  the  Ihitoh  (1610-1613). 

1613.  Establiahment  of  a  Dutch  trading  poet  on  the  island  of  Man^ 
kattan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson^  or  North  River  (so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  South  River,  or  Delaware),  All^;ed 
submission  of  the  Dutch  to  Arffol  (p.  292). 

1614  Establishment  of  the  Unitod  Hew  Hetherland  Company 
in  HoUand  with  a  f^rant  in  America  of  territory  from  40^  K. 
to  45°  N.  Fort  built  at  Manhattan,  another,  Fort  Orange,  near 
the  present  Albany  ^1615^.  Voyage  of  Adrian  Block  through 
Long  Island  sound  (Block  Island), 

1621.  Creation  of  the  Dutoh  West  India  Company  to  take  the  plaoe 
of  the  New  Netherland  Company  whose  chsjrter  had  expired. 

1626.  Peter  MinuU,  having  purchased  Manhattan  Island  for 
twenty-four  doUarSi  founded  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam* 

Settlements  were  made  under  the  charter  of  the  company  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  New 
York.  Many  of  these  were  founded  under  an  enactment  of  the  com- 
pany which  gave  the  title  of  patroon  to  any  person  who  should  bring 
over  a  certain  number  of  colonists  under  certain  conditions  ;  the  title 
represented  a  certain  relation  of  suzerainty  between  the  founder  and 
the  colonists. 

The  council  for  New  Enffland  had  opposed  what  it  rejparded  as  the 
Dutch  invasion  in  1620-21,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  English 
grew  stronger  after  the  foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  (1627, 1^2) 
Tbe  settlement  of  Connecticut  from  New  England  (1632-1638)  was 
opposed  by  the  Dutch  in  vain,  and  the  entire  region  was  wrested 
from  them.  (Protest  of  Kieft,  governor  of  New  Netherlands  against 
the  foundation  of  New  Haven.)  The  Dutch  drove  a  flourishing  trade 
with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  in  central  New  York,  whom  thejr 
supplied  with  firearms. 

O.  Swedish  Settlements. 

X638.  Foundation  of  Fort  Christina  on  the  Delaware  by  a  colony  of 
Swedes  and  Finns.  The  colony  was  called  New  Sweden, 
and  was  followed  by  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  considered 
this  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  but  the  disputes  that  followed 
led  to  no  result  until  1655,  when  New  Sweatn  was  annexed  te 
New  Netherlands. 
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D.  New  France  and  the  Arctic  Region* 

It  most  be  remembered  that  France  claimed,  hj  right  of  the  dia* 
aoreries  of  Verrazano,  the  whole  of  North  America  north  of  Spanish 
Florida  and  Mexico,  although  settlements  had  been  made  only  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  St.  lAwrence,  nothing  having  come  of  the 
projected  settlement  between  Spanish  Florida  and  English  Virginia. 
It  was  with  the  French  in  the  north  that  the  English  settlers  had  to 
deal ;  it  was  to  Canada  that  they  applied  the  name  of  New  France,  as 
that  of  Acadia  was  restrictea  to  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  north 
the  French  afterwards  made  the  great  discoveries  in  the  west  which 
gave  them  new  claims  to  the  larger  part  of  America. 

1600.  An  attempted  settlement  on  Cape  Cod  repulsed  by  the  TnHuLnM- 

1608.  Foundation  of  Quebec  (July  3)  by  a  colony  sent  oat 
by  De  Monts,  under  Ghamplain. 

1609.  Champlainf  joining  a  war  party  of  the  Algonqnins  against  the 
Iroquois,  discove^Mi  Lake  Ghamplain. 

1610.  Discovery  of  Hudaon's  Bay  by  /fenry  Hudson^  who  was 
searching  for  the  northwest  passage,  in  the  service  of  an 
English  company.  On  the  return  the  crew  mutinied  and 
Hudson  was  put  to  sea  in  a  small  boat,  and  not  heard  of 
again. 

1610.  English  colony  sent  to  Newfoundland  46<'  N.  to  62®  N.  (Con- 
ception Bay). 

1612.  Voyage  of  Inomas  Button  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Fisssage. 

Discovery  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  North  Wales^  Button*§ 
Bay. 

1613.  Madame  de  Guen^evQle,  having  secured  the  surrender  of  De 
Monte*  patent,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  patent  from  the  crown 
for  all  New  France  between  Florida  and  the  St,  Lawrence 
(except  Port  Royal),  sent  Sauesage  with  two  Jesuits,  who  took 
possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and  foimded  a  colony  (St.  Satfiour^ 
on  Mt.  Desert,  which  was  inunediately  broken  up  by  ArgaTs 
expedition  from  Virgrinia.  All  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia  were  also  destroyed. 

1615.  Expedition  of  Ghamplain  to  Lake  Horon. 

1616.  Voyage  of  Bylot  and  Baffin  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Fka- 
sage.  Discovery  of  Wolstenholme*s  Sound,  Lancaster  Sounds 
Baffin*s  Bay  (78o  N.). 

1621.  Grant  of  Acadia  under  the  name  of  No^a  Scotia,  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Alexander  by  the  crown  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  at 
settlement  was  unsuccessful  and  the  French  continued  in  pos- 
session. Grant  of  a  part  of  Newfoundland  to  Sir  George  Col' 
vert  (Lord  Baltimore)  who  resided  there  until  1631. 

1627.  Transfer  of  the  colony  of  Quebec  to  the  company  of  a  hun- 
dred associates  under  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

1629.  Gonqueat  of  Quebec  by  Louis  and  Thomu  Kertkf  under  a 
oonmussion  from  Charles  I.  for  the  conquest  of  New  France. 
An  attack  of  David  Kertk  in  1628  had  been  repulsed  by 
Champlain. 
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1630.  St  Estknne  qf  La  Tour,  a  Hngaenot,  Ixmglitfram  Sir  WiUiam 
Alexander  bis  patent  for  Nova  Scotia,  on  condition  that  the 
colony  should  remain  subject  to  Scotland. 

163L  Voyages  of  Fox  and  James  in  search  of  a  Northwest  Pamco. 
Fox  es^lored  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  from  65®  SCrto 
65^  IC  in  Tain,  bat  discovered  Fox*s  Channel  and  reached  C<q)e 
Peregrine.  James  discovered  James  Bay,  where  he  passed  a 
terrible  winter. 

1632.  Treaty  of  St.  0«nnaiii  between  France  and  England.  Ces- 
sion of  New  Prance,  Acadia^  and  Canada  to  France. 

1635.  Seizure  of  the  trading  poet  established  at  Penobscot  by  the 
Plymouth  colonists  by  the  French.  Plymouth  sent  a  vessel 
against  the  French,  but  failed  to  recover  the  place.  Death 
of  Champlain, 

1641.  Maisonneuve  appointed  governor  of  Montreal ;  in  1642  he 
brought  over  several  families  and  took  possession  of  the 
ishmd.  iSeep.S67.) 

I  S.    GERMANY  TO  THE  THIBTT  TKABS'  WAR.     THE  REFORMA- 
TION. (See  p.  tSS.) 

1493-1519.  MaximUianL, 

who  first  took  the  title  of   **  Roman  Emperor  elect." 
1485.  Diet  at  Worms.    Perpetual  pnbllo  peace.    Imperial  Cham- 
ber (Reichskammergericht^f  first  at  Frankfort^  then  at  Speier, 
after  1689  at  WeUlar,    At  the  diet  of  Cologne  (1512),  establishment 
of  ten  circles  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  (Land-' 
Jiriedenshreise) :  Circle  of  :  1.  Austria  ;  2.  Bavaria  ;  3.  Swahia;  4.  i^^ofi- 
conia;   5.  Uie  UpP^  Rhine  rLorraine,  Hesse,  etc.) ;   6.  the  Laioer 
Rhine,  or  the  EUctorates   (mmdz,  Trier,  Cologne^  ;    7.  Burgundy 
(1556,  ceded  to  the  Spanish  line  of  Hapsburg)  ;  8.  Westphalia;  9. 
'  Lower  Saxony  (Brunswick,  Liinebnrg,  Lanenburg,  Holstem,  Meck- 
lenburg, etc.)  ;    10.  Upper  Saxony    (Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomer- 
ania,  etc.).     In  all  comprising  240  estates  of  the  empire,  exclusive 
of  the  inmerial  knights.    Bohemia  and  the  neighboring  states,  Moravia, 
SUeiia,  Lusatia,  with  Prussia  and   Switzerland,  which  was  already 
completely  independent,  in  feet,  were  not  included  in  the  circles. 

Estoblishment  of  the  Aulic  Council,  a  court  more  under  the  control 
of  the  emperor  than  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  to  which  a  large  port 
of  the  work  belonging  to  the  latter  was  graduaUy  diverted. 

Maximilian  was  oUiged  to  invest  Louis  XII.  of  France  with  Milan. 
1508.  Zieagae  of  Cambray  between  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  Pope 
JuliusII.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  against  Venice.  Maxi- 
milian took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but 
besieged  P^ua  in  vain  (1509^.  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the 
league,  and  concluded  with  Venice  and  Ferdinand  the  Holy  League 
(1511)  against  France,  in  which  th^  were  finally  (1513)  joined  by 

MaTJmilwn  (p.  319).  u      i  .       * 

The  following  genealogical  table  shows  the  daim  of  the  house  of 
Bi^bnrg  to  Spaui,  and  Us  divinoii  into  a  Spamshsjod  German  Una. 
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MDptfor,  t  1519. 


Maty, 


of  BurcrundT. 

tl483. 
d.  of  Charles 
th«  Bold, 
duke  of  Bui^ndj 
Philip  the  Fair,  :=: 

Archduke  of  Austria, 
t  1506. 


Ferdinand, 


king  of  Araisooi 
t  UI6. 


Teabella, 


queen  of  Caatilib 
tl604. 


=  Joanna  the  Insaneu 
queeu  of  Aragon  and  Castil% 
tl656. 


Charles  I.  (VOit  1&58. 
m.  Isabella  of  Portugal. 


Ferdinand  I..  1 1664. 
m.  Anna  of  Uungarjw 


Philip  n.,  king  of  Spain, 
t  1698. 


Maximilian  11., 
emperor,  f  1676. 


Maxiinilian's  son  Philip  married  JoAnna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
(king of  Aragcn  and  Naples)  and  Isabella  (queen  of  Ca<f t2e),  heneo 
heiress  of  the  three  Idngdoms  and  the  American  Colonies.  Phiup  him* 
■elf  inherited  from  hb  mother,  Manr,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  the  Bur^ 

Smdian  Laruisj  from  his  father,  Maximilian,  all  the  possessions  of  the 
apsburgs  (  Western  Austria  on  the  upper  Rhine,  Austria,  CarinthiOf 
Camiola,  Tyrol,  etc.).  All  these  lands  descended  to  Charles,  the  eldest 
son  of  Phibp  and  Joanna,  the  ancestor  of  the  elder,  Spanish,  line  of 
the  Hapsburg  house.  His  younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  ancestor  of 
the  youneer,  German,  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  married  Anna^ 
sister  of  Louis  II.,  last  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (whose  wife 
was  Mary,  Ferdinand's  sister).^ 

1517.  Beginning  of  the  Reformation.     Luther. 

Bfartin  Lnther  was  bom  1483  at  Eisleben,  son  of  a  miner» 
became  master  of  arts  and  instructor  1505  ;  monk  in  the  Augustine 
monastery  at  Erfurt;  1507  priest;  1508  professor  at  Wittenberg;  1511 
sent  to  Rome  on  business  connected  with  his  order;  1512  doctor  of 
theology.  On  Oct.  31, 1517,  he  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  court 
church  at  Wittenberg  his  ninety-five  theses  against  the  misuse  of 
absolution  or  indulgences  (especially  by  the  Dominican  monk  Tetzd)* 

1518.  Beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland  by  Zwlngli  at 
Zurich.    Zwinsrli  fell  in  battle  at  Kappel  1531. 

Summoned  to  Augsburg  by  Cardinal  de  Vto  of  Gaeta  {CajeUmus)^ 
XfUther  could  not  be  induced  to  abjure  (1518),  but  appealed  to  the 
Pope.* 

Mediation  of  the  papal  chamberlain  v.  MiUitx.  After  the  discussion 
at  Leipzig  1519  (Bodenstein,  called  Carlstadt,  against  Bck),  the  latter 
secured  a  papal  bull  against  forty-one  articles  in  Luthers  writings. 

1  These  fortunate  marriages  of  the  house  of  Anstria  were  celebrated  in  the 
feUowing  couplet : 

BtUa  aerant  aUi.  iujelix  Austria^  nube  ! 
Qwot  dot  Man  aliit,  dot  tiln  regiM  Keaiii. 

*  Ik  Papa  wuiU  i^fonaaic  ad  Papam  wuUas  i^formwmiim^ 
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Luther  Imnt  (1520)  the  papal  hull  and  the  eaoon  law  ;  whereupoa 
he  was  exoommunioated.  In  the  mean  time  the  Grerman  electon,  in 
•pite  of  the  oUims  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  had  choaeA  the  grandson 
of  Maximilian  I.  in  Spain,  Charles  I^  as  emperor. 

1519-1556.    Charles  V. 

*  He  came  to  Grermany  for  the  first  time  in  1520,  for  the  pur* 

pose  of  holding  a  grand  diet  at  Worms  Q521).  There  Luther 
defended  his  doctrines  before  the  emperor,  under  a  safe-conduct.  The 
ban  of  the  empire  being  pronounced  against  him,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Wartburg  oy  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  and  there  protected. 
The  edict  of  Worms  prohibited  all  new  doctrines.  Luther's  traxiaUi- 
tion  of  the  Bible.  Hearing  of  Carlstadt's  misdoings  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg,  and  introduced  public  worship,  with  the  liturgy  in  Grer- 
man and  communion  in  both  kinds,  in  electoral  Saxony  and  in  Hesse 
n.522).  The  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  Grermany  was  favored  by 
the  fact  that  the  emperor,  after  the  diet  of  Worms,  had  left  Grermany 
and  was  occupied  with  the  war  with  Francis  I. 

From  van  Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  advocated  the  Reforma- 
tion. Sickingen  stood  at  the  head  of  an  association  of  nobles  directed 
against  the  spiritual  principalities.  He  laid  siege  to  Trier  (1522)  in 
vain,  was  besieged  in  Landstuhl,  and  fell  in  battle.  HuUen  fled  the 
coHutry  and  died  on  the  island  of  Ufnau  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  (1523). 

1524-1525.  The  Peasants'  War,  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  ac- 
companied with  terrible  outrages.  The  Twelve  Articles.  The 
peasants  defeated  at  Konigshofen  on  the  Tauber  and  cruelly  punished. 
Anabaptists  in  Thuringia.  Thomas  Miinzer  captured  at  Franken- 
hausen  and  executed. 

Reformation  in  Prussia.  Grandmaster  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
duke  of  Prussia  under  Polish  overlordship. 

Luther's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Bora,  formerly  a  nun.  Cate« 
ehism.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  younger  brother,  edu- 
cated in  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  had  intrusted  since  1522  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hapsburg  lands  in  Germany,  formed  an  alliance  in 
1524,  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate  CampeggiOf  with  the  two 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Southern  Germany,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  religions  changes.  To  counteract  this  move  the  league  of 
Tor^u  was  formed  (1526)  among  the  Protestants  (John  of  Saxony, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  Liineburg,  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  etc.).  They  pro- 
onrea  an  enactment  at  the  £et  of  Speier,  favorable  to  the  new  doctrine 
(1526). 

1521-1526.    First  war  of  Charles  V.  with  Francis  I. 

Charles  advanced  claims  to  Milan  and  the  ditchy  of  Burgundy. 
Francis  claimed  Spanish  Navarre  and  Naples.  The  French  (under 
Lautrec)  were  driven  from  Milan,  which  was  given  to  Francesco  S/orza 
(1522).  The  French  Conn^tabUf  Charles  of  Bourbon^  transferred  his 
luleeianoe  to  Charles  V.  Unfortunate  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French 
1523-24,  under  BonnwerL  The  chevalier  Bayard  («  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche  '0  ^^11  during  the  retreat.  Imperial  forces  invaded  southern 
France.    Francis  I.  eroMed  Mt,  Cenis,  and  recaptured  Milan. 
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1525.  Battle  of  Pavla.    Francis  defeated  and  captured. 

1526.  Peace  of  Bfadrid.     Francis  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  the  overlordship  of  Flanden 

and  Artois,  assented  to  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  fiurgiindy,  and 
gave  his  sons  as  hostages- 

1527-1529.  Second  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  who 
had  declared  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Madrid  were 
extorted  by  force,  and  hence  void.  Alliance  at  Cognac  between  Frar^ 
CIS,  the  Pope,  Venice  and  Francesco  Sforza  aeainst  the  emperor.  The 
imperial  army,  unpaid  and  mutinous,  took  Rome  by  storm  under  the 
constable  of  Bourlwn,  who  fell  in  the  assault  (by  the  hand  of  Ben^ 
venuto  Cellini  t);  the  Pope  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Anffelo(1527). 
The  French  general,  Lautrec,  invaded  Naples,  but  the  rev^t  of  Genoa 
(Doria),  whose  independence  Charles  V.  promised  to  recognize,  and 
the  plague,  of  which  Lautrec  himself  died,  compelled  the  French  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  capital  and  to  retire  to  France. 

1529.  Peace  of  Cambray  (Paix  des  Dames),  So  called  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  negotiated  by  Margaret  of  AustriOt  Charles's 
aunt,  and  Louise  of  Savoy ,  duchess  of  Angouldme,  mother  of  Francis. 
Francis  paid  two  million  crowns  and  renounced  his  claims  upon  /ta/jf, 
Flanders  and  Artois  ;  Charles  promised  not  to  press  his  claims  upon 
Burgundy /or  the  present,  and  released  the  Frencn  princes. 

1529.  Second  diet  at  Speier,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  victorious 
position  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholic  party  took 

a  more  decided  position.  The  strict  execution  of  the  decree  of  Worms 
(p.  302)  was  resolved  upon.  The  evangelical  estates  protested  against 
this  resolution,  whence  they  were  called  Proteatanta. 

1526-1532.  "War  with  the  Turks.  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
having  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  one  party  chose 
Ferdinand,  Charles's  brother,  the  other  John  Zapolya.  The  latter 
was  assisted  by  the  Sultan  Soliman  {Suleiman),  who  besieged  Vienna 
in  vain  (1529). 

1530.  Charles  crowned  emperor  in  Bologna  by  the  Pope.    This  was 
the  last  coronation  of  a  Grcrman  emperor  by  the  Pope. 

1530.  Brilliant  Diet  at  Angaburg,  the  emperor  presidmg  in  peiw 
son.    Presentation  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (Confes- 

sio  Angustana)  by  Melanchthon  (true  name  Schuxtrzerd,  1497-1560), 
the  learned  friend  of  Luther.  The  enactment  of  the  diet  commanded 
the  abolition  of  all  innovations. 

1531.  Schmalkaldic  league,  agreed  upon  in  1530,  between  the  ma- 
Feb.  6.    jority  of  Protestant  princes  and  imperial  cities. 

Charles  caused  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  to  be  elected  king  of  Rome, 
and  crowned  at  Aachen.  The  elector  of  Saxony  protested  against 
this  proceeding  in  the  name  of  the  Evangelicals.  In  consequence  of 
the  new  danger  which  threatened  from  the  Turks, 

1532.  Religions  Peace  of  Nuremberg.    The  Augsburg  edict  was 
revoked,  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  permitted  the 

Protestants  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  council  to  be  called  within  a 
year. 
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Solinuui  brailed  find  niTmged  Hnnguy.  Heraie  defSenee  of  Gifan. 
A  ffrettt  imperial  army  was  sent  to  t£e  aid  of  Uongary,  and  Solimaa 
xetired. 

1534-1535.  Anabaptiati  in  MiiiiBter  (Johann  Bockelsohnf  from  Lejr- 
den^. 

1534.  Philip,  landerave  of  Hessen,  restored  the  Lutheran  doke, 
Ulrich  of  W^irtemberg,  who  had  been  driven  out  (1519)  by 
the  Swabian  league  of  cities.  The  emperor  had  invested  Fer- 
dinand with  the  duchy,  but  the  latter  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
a  compact,  whereby  he  was  to  renounce  Wurtemberg,  but 
should  be  recognixed  as  king  of  Rome    by  the  evangelical 

1635.  Charles's  expedition  against  Tunis  (Chairtddin  Barbaroua^  the 
pirate).    Tunis  conquered  ;  liberation  of  all  Christian  slaves. 

1536-1538.  Third  war,  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L,  about 
Milan  ;  Francis  I.  having  renewed  his  claims  upon  that  duchy 
after  the  death  of  Francesco  Sforza  II.,  without  issue.  Charles  in- 
vaded Provence  anew,  but  fruitlessly.  Francis  made  an  inroad  into 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  accepted  the  alliance  of  Soliman^  who 
mressed  Hungary  hard,  and  sent  his  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy. 
The  war  was  ended  by  the 

1538.  Truce  of  Nice,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  poaoeo- 
June  18.    sion,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  for  ten  years. 

July.    Meeting  between  Charles  and  Francis  at  Aigues  Martes, 

1539-1540.  Charles  Y.  crossed  France,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing a  disturbance  in  Ghent,  and  was  received  bv  Francis  with 
special  distinction.  Ghent  punished  by  deprivation  of  its  privi- 
leges. 

1540.  The  Order  of  Jeaoits,  founded  by  JanoHus  Lovota  (1534), 
approved  by  Pope  Paul  IIL,  successfully  opposed  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation. 

1541.  Reformation  introduced  into  Geneva  by  CalTin  (Jean  Cati- 
tfirif  from  Noyon  in  Picardy;  bom  1509;  Catholic  oastor  in  his 

eighteenth  year,  resigned  his  office  ;  studied  law  at  6rl^ans  and 
Bourges ;  came  forwud  as  a  reformer  at  Paris  in  1532,  finding  pro- 
tection from  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Ezilea  from 
France,  Calvin  went  to  Basel,  published  the  Institutio  christiance  rdiff' 
ionit  1535 ;  1536-1538  in  Geneva ;  1538-1541  in  Strasburg,  after- 
wards head  of  the  state  in  Geneva,  f  1564).  From  Geneva  the 
Reformation  spread  to  France  and  Scotland  (John  Knox). 

1541.  Charles's  unsuccessfiU  expedition  against  Algiers, 

1542.  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  driven  from  the 
country  by  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 

1542--1544.  Fourth  war  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.,  occa- 
sioned by  the  investiture  of  Ciiarles's  son,  Philip,  with  Milan. 
The  fact  that  two  secret  agents,  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  Soliman, 
were  captured  in  Milan,  and  when  they  resisted,  put  to  death,  served 
u  a  pretext 
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Francis  in  alliance  with  Soliman  and  the  duke  of  Ckve.  The  allied 
Turkiih  and  French  fleets  bombarded  and  plundered  Nice.  Charles, 
in  alliance  with  Henry  VIIL  of  £ngland,  conquered  the  doke  id 
Cleve,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Soissons.  Soliman  invaded  Hongaiy 
and  Austria. 

1544.  Faaoe  of  Crespj  ;  Francis'  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
Sept.  18.  was  to  marry  a  ]^riucess  of  the  imperial  family  and  reoeiTe 
Milan.  He  died  in  1545,  however  ;  Milan  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  it,  nominally,  to  his  son  Philipi 
as  a  fief.  Francis  gave  up  his  clums  to  NajpUs,  and  the  overlordship 
of  Flanders  and  Artois;  Charles  renounced  nis  claims  to  Burgundy. 

1545-1563.  Conncil  of  Trent,  not  attended  by  the  Phyteetanta. 
Reforms  in  the  church.  Establishment  of  a  number  of  dog^ 
mas  of  the  Catholic  church. 

1546,  Feb.  18.     Death  of  Luther  at  Eisleben. 

Charles  Y.,  who,  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  was  unhindered 
by  foreign  complications,  sought  to  crush  the  independence  dt 
the  estates  of  the  empire  in  Germanv,  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  Pope,  who  eondnded  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  promised  money  and  troops. 

1546-1547.    Sohmalkaldio  War. 

The  leaders  of  the  lei^e  of  Schmalkalden,  Jcka  FrederiOf 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  Undgrave  of  Hesse,  placed  under  the 
ban.  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  concluded  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  Irresolute  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  allies  in  upper  Ger- 
many. The  elector  and  the  landgrave  could  not  be  inducea  by  gen- 
eral Schdrtlin  of  Augsburg  to  make  a  decisive  attack,  and  finally  re- 
tired, each  to  his  own  land.  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  reconquered 
his  electorate,  which  Maurice  had  occupied.  Charles  Y.  first  reduced 
the  members  of  the  league  in  southern  Germany  (Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Ulm,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  etc.)  to  subjection,  then  went  to 
Saxony,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  dereated  in  the 

1547.  Battle  of  Mtihlberg,  on  the  Lochau  Heath,  near  Torgau  the 
24  April,    elector  of  Saxony,  captured  him,  and  besieged  his  capital, 

Wittenbera,  Treaty  mediated  by  Joachim  ll.  of  Branden- 
burg. The  electoral  dijgnity  and  lands  given  to  the  Albertlna 
line  (duke  Maurice).  The  Bmeatine  line  retained  Weimar,  JenOp 
Eisenach,  Gatha,  etc.  The  elector  was  kept  in  captivity.  Philip  of 
Hesse  surrendered,  and  was  detained  in  captivity,  although  Manrioe 
and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  had  pledged  themselves  for  hie 
liberation.  Interim  of  Augsburg  (1548),  not  generaUy  accepted  hy 
the  Protestants.  The  city  of  Magdeburg,  the  centre  of  the  oppositioOy 
placed  under  the  ban.  Manrioe  of  Saxony,  intrusted  vrith  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  armed  himself  in  secret  against  Charles  Y.,  and 

1552.  Surprised  the  emperor,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treatv  of 
Friedewalde  (1551)  with  Henry  IT.  of  France,  and  forced  him 
to  liberate  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  to  conolnde 
the 

IfiSB.  ConTentlon  of  Peeann.    i^ree  ezeieiae  of  lelicbn  te  ^bia 
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Aug.  2.    adherents  of  the  confession  of  Augsbnrg  nntil  the  next  diet 
Maurice  defeated  Albert,  marg^ve  of  Braiidenburg-Culmbaoh 
at  Sievershausen  (1553)|  but  was  mortally  wounded. 

1555.  Beligioiis  Peaoe  of  Augsburg. 

Sept  25. 

The  territorial  princes  and  the  free  cities,  who,  at  this  date^ 
acknowledged  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  received  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, the  right  to  introduce  the  rerormation  within  their  territories 
Q'tu  re/ormandi)f  and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic  estates.  No 
agreement  reached  as  regarded  the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  that 
bishops  and  abbots  who  became  Protestant  should  lose  their  offices 
and  incomes ;  but  this  provision  was  inserted  by  imperial  decree. 
This  peace  secured  no  privileges  for  the  reformed  religion  (Genevan). 

1552-1556.  War  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  n.,  who,  as  the 
ally  of  Maurice,  had  seized  AfetZy  Tout,  and  Verdun,    Charles 
l>esieged    Metz,  which   was  successfully  defended    by  Francis  of 
Guise. 

The  truce  of  VauceUes  left  France,  provisionally,  in  possession  of 
the  cities  which  had  been  occupied. 

1556*   Abdioation  of  Charles  V.  in  Brussels   (Oct   25, 
1555,  and  Jan.  15, 1556). 

The  crown  of  Spain  with  the  colonies,  Naples,  Milan,  JFVancAe- 
Comti,  and  the  Netherlands,  went  to  his  son  Philip;  the  imperial  office 
and  the  Hapsburg  lands  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  (p.  302,  303). 
Charles  lived  in  Uie  monastery  of  St.  Just  as  a  private  individual, 
but  not  as  a  monk,  and  died  there  in  1558. 

1666-1564.  Ferdinand  L, 

husband  of  Anna,  sister  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungry,  after  whose  death  he  was  elected  king  of  these  countries 
by  their  estates.  Constant  warfare  over  the  latter  country,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  great  part,  to  the  Turks.     Ub  son, 

1664-1576.  Maximilian  U., 

was  of  a  mild  disposition  and  favorably  inclined  to  the  Protes- 
tants, whom  he  left  undisturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
War  with  Zapolya,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Turks.  Sultan 
Soliman  II.  died  in  camp  before  Sigeth,  which  was  defended  by  the 
heroic  Zriny,  By  the  truce  with  Selmi  II,  (1566)  each  party  retained 
its  possessions.  The  imperial  knight,  Grumbachf  who  had  broken  the 
public  peace  by  a  feud  with  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  had  plundered 
the  city  of  Wiirzburg  (1563),  and  haa  been  protected  by  John  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Saxony,  was  placed  under  the  ban,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Golha,  cruelly  executed  (1567).  The  duke  was  kept  in  strict 
eonfinemeut  in  Austria  until  his  death. 

Reaction  against  FrotestantiBm.    Anti-Reformation. 

1676-1612.   Rudolf  II.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  11^ 
a  learned  man,  an  astrologer  and  astronomer  {Kepler,  f  163^ 
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Appointed  imperial  mathematieiaii  bj  him),  Irat  ineapaUe  of  sot* 
emin^.  New  auarrela  over  the  ecclesiastical  reservation  (p.  306).  ihe 
imperial  city  of  Donauwdrth,  placed  under  the  han  by  the  emperor, 
because  a  mob  had  di8turL«d  a  Catholic  procession,  was,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  emperor,  retained  oy  Maximilian  of  Bavaria^ 
who  had  executed  the  ban  (1607).  These  troubles  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a 

1608.  Protestant  Union  O^ftder,  Frederic  IV.,  elector  FklatiDe), 

which  was  opposed  by  the 

1609.  Catholio  Leagua  Header,  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria). 
Both  princes  were  ot  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. 

Rudolf,  from  whom  his  brother,  Matthias,  had  forced  the  cession 
of  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  Bohe* 
mlans  gave  them  the 

1609.  Royal  Charter  (Mqfestmbrie/),  which  permitted  a  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  to  the  three  estates  of  lords,  hugkU^  and 
rcyaldties. 

1609.  Beginning  of  the  quarrel  about  the  succession  of  JnUdk-Cleve 
on  the  death  of  John  William,  duke  of  Cleve.  The  deotar 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  prince  of  Neuburg  were  the  principal 
claimants. 
Rudolf,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  was  forced  by  ^«»t**!f>ff  to  ab- 
the  government  of  Bohemia. 

1612-1619.  Matthias, 

being  childless,  and  having  obtained  the  renunciation  of  his 
brothers,  secured  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Stvria,  Carin* 
thia,'and  Camiola,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  strict 
Catholicism,  the  succession  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Protestant  estates. 

f   i.   THE  THIRTY  TEARS*  WAR. 

1618-1648. 

The  Thirty  Tears*  War  is  generally  divided  into  four  periods, 
which  were  properly  as  many  different  wars.  The  first  two,  the  Bo- 
Aemian  and  the  Danith,  had  a  predominant  religious  character ;  they 
developed  from  the  revolt  in  Bohemia  to  a  general  attack  by  Catholic 
Europe  upon  Protestant  Europe.  The  latter  two,  the  Stoedish  and 
Stoeduh'Inrench,  were  political  wars  ;  wars  against  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  wars  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Sweden  and 
F\rance  upon  German  soiL 

1.  Period  of  war  in  Bohemia  and  the  Connty  Palatine. 

(1618-1623.) 

Occasion  :  Closing  of  a  Utraquist  ^  church  in  the  territory  of  the 
•bbot  of  Braunau,  and  destruction  of  another  in  a  city  of  the  arch* 
iukop  qf  Prague,  that  is,  in  the  territory  of  ecclesiastical  estatesi  whioli 

1  UMtgmiti,  that  it,  Cawing  communion  in  both  kinds. 
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acoording  to  the  Tiew  of  the  Protestants  oaght  to  be  regarded  as 
rojfo/  esUU&tf  in  accordance  with  the  Bohemian  constitution.^  The  irri- 
tation of  the  Bohemian  Protestants  (Utraquists)  was  increased  by  the 
transference  of  the  administration  of  the  country  to  ten  governors* 
seven  of  whom  were  Catholics.  Meeting  of  the  defensors,  and  revolt 
in  Prague,  headed  by  count  Matthias  of  Thum,  The  govemorSy  Mar^ 
tinUz  and  Slawata,  and  the  secretary,  FabriciuSj  tlirown  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  paUce  of  Prague,  seventy  feet  into  the  diteh,  but  escaped 
with  their  lives  (May  23, 1618).  Thirty  directors  appointed  bv  the 
rebels.  The  Protestant  Union  sent  count  Mansfdd  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bohemians.  From  Silesia  and  Lusatia  came  troops  under  mar- 
grave John  George  of  Jdaemdorf,  The  imperial  forces  were  defeated 
by  Mansfeld  and  count  Thum.    The  emperor  Matthias  died  1619. 

Count  Thum  marched  upon  Vienna.  The  Austrian  estates,  for  the 
most  part  Protestants,  threatened  to  join  the  Bohemians,  and  made 
rough  demands  upon  Ferdinand,  who,  by  his  courage  and  the  arrival 
of  a  few  troops,  vras  rescued  from  a  dangerous  situation.  Thnm* 
who  arrived  before  Vienna  shortly  afterwuds,  was  soon  obliged  to 
retire  by  an  unfavorable  turn  of  the  war  in  Bohemia.'  Ferainand 
went  to  Frankfort^  where  he  was  elected  emperor  by  the  other  six 
electors. 

1619-1637.    Ferdinand  n. 

Meantime  the  Bohemians  had  deposed  him  from  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  elected  the  young  Frederic  K.,  elector  palatine,  the  head 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  German  Calvinists,  son-in-law  of  Jamea  L* 
kine  of  England.     ("  The  Winter  King  "). 

Count  Thum,  for  the  second  time  before  Vienna,  allied  with  Be<4- 
len  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania  (Nov.  1619).  Cold,  want,  and  an 
inroad  of  an  imperial  partisan  in  Hungary,  caused  a  retreat 

Ferdinand  leagued  himself  with  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  head 
of  the  Catholic  Lfcague,  the  friend  of  his  vouth,  who  helped  him  sub- 
due the  Austrian  estates,  with  Spain  (Spinola  invaded  the  county 
palatine;  treaty  of  Ulm,  July  3, 1620;  neutrality  of  the  Union  se- 
cured^, and  with  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony,  who  re-subjunted 
Lusatia  and  Silesia.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  wiUi  the  armv  or  tha 
League  commanded  by  TiUvf  marched  to  Bohemia  and  joined  tha 
imperial  general  Buquoy,    Tney  were  victorious  in  the 

1620.  Nov.  8.    Battle  on  the  White  Hill 

over  the  troops  of  Frederic  V.,  imder  the  command  of  ChrtH 
Han  ofAnhalt,  Freaeric  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  his  lands  confla- 
cated ;  he  himself  fled  to  Holland.  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  John 
Geor^  of  Brandenbur^Jagemdorf,  also  put  under  the  ban.  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Bohemians,  destruction  of  the  Royal  Charter,  ex- 
ecution of  the  leading  rebels,  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia. 
Afterwards,  violent  anti-reformation  in  Austria,  and,  with  less  yio- 
leuce,  ill  Silesia. 

Dissolution  of  the  Protestant  Union  and  transfer  of  the  seat  of 

1  Of.  GUndely,  GucM.  d.  drummShr.  KrUgs,  voL  L  (1869),  chsp.  % 
«  CHadely,  U.  (1878;,  chap.  S. 
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to  the  palatinate,  which  was  conqaered  in  execution  of  the  ban  bj 
Maximilian's  general,  Tilly  (Jan  Tzerklca,  baron  of  Tilly,  bom  1559, 
in  the  Walloon  Brabant),  with  the  help  of  Spanish  troops  under 
Spinola.  Tilly,  defeated  at  Wiesloch  by  Mansfeld  (Apnl,  1622),  de- 
feated the  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  at  Wimp/en  (May),  and 
Christian  of  Brunsunck,  brother  of  the  reigning  duke  and  admxnistra* 
tor  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  at  Hdchst  (June,  1622),  and  again 
at  StadOohn  in  Westphalia  (1623). 

1623.  Mfr'"''"'^'*^"  received  the  electoral  vote  belonging  to  Frederic 
V.  and  Uie  Upper  Palatinate  ;  Saxony  obtained  Lusatia  for  tha 
preient  in  pledge. 

S.    Danish  Period.    Seat  of  "War  in  lK>wer  Saxony. 

1626-1629. 

Chriitian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  and  duke  of  Holstein,  was  the  head 
of  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants. 

Albert  of  TVallenstein  (Waldstein,  bom  1583,  in  Bohemia,  of  an 
utraquist  family,  but  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  1617  count,  1623 
prince  of  the  empire,  1624  duke  of  i*n>(f/amf)  became  the  imperial 
commander  of  an  army,  recruited  by  himself,  which  was  to  be  provi« 
sioned  by  a  system  of  robbery. 

WaUensUin  defeated  Mansfeld  at  the  Bridge  of  Deaaan  (1626), 
pursued  him  through  Silesia  to  Hungary,  where  Mansfeld  joined 
Athlen  Gabor.  Mansfeld  died  in  Dalmatia  (Nov.,  1626).  Christian 
of  Brunswick  had  died  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

TiUv  defeated  Christian  IV.  at  Luther  am  Barenberge,  in  Bruns- 
wick (Au^.,  1626).  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  conquered  Holstein  (1627). 
Wallenstein  alone  conquered  Schleswig  and  Jutland,  drove  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  from  the  country,  forced  the  duke  of  Pommerania  to 
iubmission,  but  besieged  Stralaund  (1628)  in  vain,  the  citizens  de* 
fending  themselves  heroically  for  ten  weeks. 

1629.    Peaoe  of  LUbeok 

May  22.    between  the  emperor  and  Christian  IV.    The  latter  re- 
ceived his  lands  back,  but  promised  not  to  interfere  in  Grerman 
affairs,  and  abandoned  his  allies.    The,dukes  of  Mecklenburg  put  un- 
der the  ban.    Wallenstein  invested  with  their  lands. 

1629,  March  29.  Edict  of  Reatitution:  1.  Agreeably  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical reservation  (p.  306),  all  ecclesiastical  estates  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  convention  of  Passau  should  be  restored. 
This  affected  two  archbishoprics:  Magdeburg  and  Bremen;  twelve  bis- 
hoprics: Minden,  Verden^  Halberstadt,  Liweck,  Ratzeburg,  Meissen^ 
Jaerseburo,  Naumburg  (the  latter  three  were,  however,  left  in  the  pos- 
•ession  of  the  elector  of  Saxony),  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  Lebus  and 
Camin,  besides  very  many  (about  120)  monasteries  and  foundations. 
2.  Only  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  confession  were  to  have  free 
exercise  of  religion  ;  all  other  **  sects  "  were  to  be  broken  up.  Be« 
ginning  of  a  merciless  execi|tion  of  the  edict  by  Wallenstein*s  troops 
And  those  of  the  League. 
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1630.    Zaeotoral  AMambly  at  Regensburg  (Ratisbon). 

The  party  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  hostile  to  Walleii- 
stein  and  took  up  a  position  of  determined  opposition  to  the  too  pow- 
erful general.  An  excuse  was  found  in  the  loud  and  well  founded 
complaints  of  all  estates  of  the  empire,  particularly  the  Catholics,  orer 
the  terrible  extortion  and  cruelty  practiced  bv  Wallenstein's  armj. 
The  emperor  consented  to  decree  the  dismissal  of  the  general  and  a 
large  part  of  the  army. 

1627-1631.  War  of  succession  orer  Mantua  by  the  houses  of  Neoen 
and  Guastaiia,  The  former,  supported  by  France  (AtcAe^ttu 
himself  took  the  field)  obtained  the  duchy  in  the  peace  of  CkeroKO 
(April  6)  although  the  imperial  forces  had  been  yictorious  and  ci^ 
tured  Mantua. 

3.  Bwediah  Period  (1630-1635). 

1630.  CKistavuB  II.,  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  on 
July,    the  coast  of  Pomerania. 

Object  and  grounds  of  his  interference :  protection  of  the  oppressed 
Protestants  ;  restoration  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  his  relatives ; 
the  rejection  of  his  mediation  at  the  peace  of  Liibeck ;  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  plans  of  the  emperor. 

Political  position  of  Sweden :  Finland,  Ingermannland,  Esthonia^ 
Livonia,  belonged  to  the  kin^om  of  Gustavus ;  Curland  was  under 
Swedish  infiueuce.  An  ambitious  monarch  might  easily  dream  of 
the  acquisition  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  which  would  have  almost 
made  tne  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea. 

Gustavus  concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  France  (RicMieu). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  drove  the  imperial  forces  from  Pomerania 
and  marched  up  the  Oder,  where  Tilly  came  against  him  (1631).  The 
kine  went  to  Mecklenburg.  Tilly  retired  to  the  Elbe,  and  laid  siege 
to  Magdeburg,  Gustavus  Adolphus  captured  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Kesotiations  with  his  brother-in-law,  Tjreorge  WiUiam,  elector  of  Bran* 
denburg  (161^1640),  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Schwarzenberg, 
Spandau  was  at  last  surrendered  to  him.  Negotiations  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  Wittenberg,  with  Saxony,  which  endeavored  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  a  third,  mediatory,  partv  in  the  empire,  a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality  (diet  of  princes  at  Leipzig,  1631),  and  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  form  an  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  the  empire* 
Meanwhile 

1631.  Capture  of  Magdeburg  bv  Tilly.    The  storm  was  conducted 
May  20.    by  Pappenheim.    Terrible  massacre  and  sack  of  the  citv  br 

the  unbridled  soldiery  of  Tilly,  who  did  what  he  could  to  chedc 
the  outrages.  Fire  broke  out  suddenly  in  many  places  far  removed 
from  one  another,  and  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  of  the  cathe* 
dral  was  consumed  (Not  by  Tilly's  command).^ 

Tilly  took  possession  of  Halle,  Eisleben,  Merseburg,  and  other  citiei 

1  Probablv  the  fire  wan  9et  bv  previous  sffreement  of  the  more  determined 
portion  of  ttie  defenders  {Falken6trg).  Ct  Witttoh*  Magdeburg,  OuHat  Ado(f 
a.  Til^f  vol.  iL  IBTi.  "^ 
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and  bamed  them.  John  George,  elector  of  Saxony,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg. 
Leipzig  occupied  by  Tilly.  The  imperial  army  and  that  of  the 
Swedes  and  Saxons,  each  about  40,000  strong,  were  face  to  face. 

1631.  Battle  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenf  eld. 

Sept.  17.  The  Saxons  were  at  first  put  to  rout  by  Tilly,  but  after  a 
bloody  fight  Gustavus  Adolphus  won  a  brilliant  victory. 

The  Saxons  entered  Bohemia.  Gustavus  crossed  Thuringia  and 
Franconia  to  the  Rhine  by  vray  of  Erfurt,  Wiirzbura,  Hanau,  Frank' 
fort,  Darmstadt,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Oppenheim,  and  occupied  Maim, 
Winter  <]^uarters. 

Meantmie  Prague  was  captured  by  the  Saxons  under  Amim  (Boyt^ 
xenburg),  a  former  subordinate  of  Wallenstein.  The  emperor  held 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Ferdinand,  Wallenstein  collected  an  army, 
over  which  he  received  uncorUroUed  command.  He  recaptured  Prague, 
and  drove  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia.  Their  eagerness  for  the  war 
and  the  Swedish  alliance  was  already  chilled. 

1632.  Gustavus  advanced  to  the  Danube  by  way  of  Nuremberg  to 
meet  Tilly.     Conflict  at  Rain,  near  the  conifluence  of  the  Lens 

and  the  Danube.  Tilly,  mortally  wounded,  died  at  Ingolstadt.  He 
was  seventy-three  years  old. 

Gustavus  went  to  Augsburg,  vainly  besieeed  Maximilian  in  Ingol- 
stadt, but  forced  Munich  to  surrender.    Wallenstein  summoned  to 
the  assistance  of  Maximilian. 
1632.    Fortified  camp  near  Nuremberg. 

July-Sept.  (Burgstall),  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  face  to  face  for 
eleven  weeks.  Wallenstein  declined  battle.  Reinforced  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Swedes  attacked  Walleostein's  in- 
trenchments,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Gustavus  advanced 
to  the  Danube.  Wallenstein  turned  upon  Saxony,  now  defenseless, 
Amim  having  marched  through  Lusatia  to  Silesia  with  the  Saxon 
and  Brandenburg  troops.  Terrible  ravages  committed  by  the  bands 
of  Wallenstein.  At  the  call  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Gustavus 
hastened  back  by  way  of  Kitzineen  and  Schweinfurt,  joined  Bern" 
hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  in  Amstadt,  marched  upon  Naumburg,  and 
hearing  that  Wallenstein  had  dispatched  Pappenheim  from  Leipzig 
to  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  imperial  forces  (18,000  against  20,000 
Swedes). 

1632.  Battle  of  Luteen.  Death  of  Giistaviis  Adol- 
phus.^ 

Nov.  16.     Pappenheim,  recalled  in  haste,  took  part  in  the  battle 
with  his  cavaliT,  after  three  o'clock  ;  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  victory  of  the  Swedes  was  completed  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar. 

Bemhard.  Gustavus  Horn,  and  Ban^  took  command  of  the  Swedish 
forces.    The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  assumed  by  the  Swedish 

1  The  suspicion  that  the  king  was  murdered  by  Francis  Albert,  duke  of  Lsu- 
•nburg,  \m  totally  unfounded. 
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ehancellor,  Ajnl  QjD&omtimrnm.  (born  1583,  oonncillor  finoe  1809). 
League  of  HeUbronn  betvreen  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  Upper 
aud  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  one  part,  and  Sweden  on  the  other. 
1638.  Expedition  of  Bemkard  of  Stuce-Weimar  to  Franconia.  He 
took  Bamberg  and  Hochstiidt,  drove  back  the  Bavarians  under 
Aldringer,  and  joined  fieldmarshal  Horn.  Bemhard  received  from 
the  chancellor  the  investiture,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and 
Bamberg,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Framcoma^  and  occupied 
the  upper  Fklatinate. 

FA,  After  Wallenstein  had  tried  and  punished  with  death  maaj 
of  his  officers  in  Prague,  and  had  filled  their  places  with  new 
reomits,  he  marched  to  Silesia,  fought  with  the  Saxon,  Brandenburg, 
and  Swedish  troops,  and  negotiated  frequently  with  Amim.  Nego- 
tiations with  Oxenstiema. 

Oct,    Capture  of  a  Swedish  corps  at  Steinau-on^the-Oder.  Wallenstein 

invaded  Brandenburg,  sending  raiders  as  far  as  Berlin,  and 

then  plundered  Lusatia. 

Nov.    Regensbuij^  (Ratisbon)  captured  bj  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Wallenstein  found  himself  unable  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 

elector  of  Bavaria,  as  the  emperor  urged,  and  went  into  winter 

quarters  in  Bohemia. 

Growing  estrangement  between  Wallenstein  and  the  imperial  oonri. 

^le  Spanish  party  and  the  league  wished  him  removed  from  his  oom- 

snand.    Wallenstein  conducted  secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons^  , 

the  Swedes,  the  French.    He  intended  to  create,  with  the  help  of  the 

army  (declaration  of  the  generals  Piccolamini,  Galku,  and  Atdringer^ 

mt  Pilien)^  an  independent  position  for  himself,  whence  he  could,  with 

the  aid  of  the  two  north  Grerman  electors,  liberate  the  emperor  from 

the  control  of  the  Spanish  party,  and,  if  necessary,  compel  him  to 

make  peace  and  reorganize  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  (on  the 

basis  of  a  religious  peace?  ).   He  had  resolved  upon  open  revolt  if  the 

hostile  party  continued  in  power.    Whether  he  harbored  a  wish  for 

the  crown  of  Bohemia,  along  with  other  fantastic  plans,  it  is  hard  to 

decide.    The  court  of  Vienna  succeeded  in  detacning  the  principal 

generals  (PiccoUmunif  GalkUf  Aldrinffer,  Marradatf  t^oUoreao)  trma 

his  cause.    IhWf  TnhOf  KimH^  remamed  faithfuL 

1634.    Imperial  proclamation  :  ^  Friedland  was  concerned  in  a  ooo- 

Jan.  24.    spiracv  to  rob  the  emperor  of  his  orown.^     The  chief 

officers  of  the  army  commanded  to  no  longer  obe  v  him. 
Feb.  18.    Secondproclamation,  formally  deposing  Wallenstein.    On 
the  24th  Wallenstein  went  to  Eger^  wnere  he  was  to  be  met  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Arnim.    There  occurred  the 
Feb.  25.    Aaaaaslnntion  of  Wnllenatein  by  captain  Devereux^  aft 
the  instigation  of  the  Irish  general,  BtUler,  after  his  intinmte 
friends  had  been  treacherouuy  massacred.    The  emperor  had 
not  commanded  the  murder,  nor  had  he  definitely  desired  it ; 
but  he  had  given  rein  to  the  party  which  he  knew  wished  **  to 
bring  in  Wimenstein,  alive  or  dead,"  and,  after  the  deed  waa 
done,  he  rewarded  the  murderers  with  honor  and  riches. 
1634.    Victory  of  the  imperialists  under  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  son, 
and Gallas  and  the  Bavarians {Joknof  Wtrik\^swt'<^^itm^i^Mk 
at  lM6rdUa§mL 
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1635.  Peace  of  Prafirue, 

May  30.  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  1.  Hie 
elector  received  Lusatia  permanently,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg  for  his  second  son,  Augtut,  for  me.  2.  Those  ecdesuutical 
estates,  not  held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated before  the  convention  of  Passan  (p.  305),  should  remain  to  the 
possessor  forever ;  all  others  should  remain  for  forty  years  (from 
1627),  and  in  case  no  further  understanding  was  reached,  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  forever,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
on  Nov.  12,  1627.  3.  Amnesty,  except  for  participants  in  the  dis- 
tiurbances  in  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate  ;  conunon  cause  to  be  made 
affainst  Sweden.  The  Lutherans  alone  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. Brandenburg  and  the  majority  of  the  other  Protestant  estates 
aooepted  the  peace. 

4.  Swadiah-Frenoli  period  (1635-1648). 

The  policy  of  Sweden  vras  determined  by  Oxenstiema^  that  of 
France  oy  Kichelieu  (f  1642),  and  afterwards  by  Mazarin.  France 
fought  at  first  in  the  person  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  only,  with 
whom  subsidy-treaties  had  been  concluded,  and  who  was  trying  to 
conquer  himself  a  new  state  in  Alsace,  in  place  of  the  duchy  of 
Franconia,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  battle  of  Ndrdlingen.  Capture 
of  Breisach,  1638.  After  his  death  (1639)  France  took  control  of  his 
army. 

1636.  Victory  of  the  Swedes  under  Ban^r  at  Wittstock  over  the 
imperialists  and  the  Saxons.  Death  of  Ferdinand  XL  His 
son, 

1637-1657.     Ferdinand  m.,  was  desirous  of  peace. 

The  duoal  house  of  Pomerania  became  extinct  (1637). 
After  the  death  of  Banir  (1641)  Torstenson  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Swedes. 

1640.  Death  of  George  William.  Frederic  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg.     (The  great  elector,  1640-1688). 

1641.  Discussion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  Hamburg.  A  con- 
gress ag^reed  upon. 

1642.  Second  Battle  of  Leipzig  (Breitenfeld).  Torstenson  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  Piccolomini, 

Torstenson  threatened  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  emperor.  These 
Swedish  successes  aroused  the  envy  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark* 
Hence 

1643-1645.    War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

1643.  Torstenson  hastened  by  forced  marches  through  Silesia,  Sax- 
Sept,    ony,  Brunswick,  to  the  north,  conquered  Holstein  and  Schles- 

wig,  and  invaded  Jiitland. 

Meanwhile  the  French  in  South  Germany,  under  Marshall  Guebriant* 

had  penetrated  to  Rottweil  (WUrtemberg).     (ru^riant  fell  in  battlei 

Shortly  afterwards  the  French,  under  nantzau,  were  surprised  a4 

Duttlinpen  by  an  Atistro-BaTarian  army  under  Mercy  and  Werth^  and 

Mullj  d0fe»Ud, 
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1643.  Opening  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  OsndbrUek  with  the 
Swedes  ;  1644  in  MUnster  with  the  French, 

Marshal  Turenne  and  the  twenty-one-year-old  prince  of  Boorbon, 
duke  of  Enghierif  afterwards  Prince  of  Cond^,  appointed  commander-- 
in-chief of  the  French  troops.    They  forced  liie 

1644.  Bavarians  under  Mercy  to  retreat.  Condi  <»ptured  Mann- 
heim, Speier,  and  Philippsburg.  Turenne  took  Worms,  Oppen* 
heim,  Mainz,  and  LandjEUi. 

Meanwhile  an  imperial  army,  under  Grallas,  had  been  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Danes,  who  were  hard  pressed,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  (by  the  Swedish  admiral,  Gustavus  Wranffel),    The  im- 

1645.  perial  force  vras  repulsed  by  Torstenstm  and  Kdnigtmarkf  pur- 
Jaa.     sued  into  Grermany,  and  almost  annihilated  at  Magdeburg. 

March.  Brilliant  victory  of  Torstenson  over  the  imperialists  at  Jan* 
kau,  not  far  from  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  whereupon,  in  union 
with  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Rakoczy,  he  conquered  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  and  advanced  hard  upon  Vienna. 

May.  Turenne  defeated  by  John  of  Werth  at  Mergentheim,  in  Fran- 
conia. 

Aug.     Turenne,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Hessians,  defeated  tha 
Bavarians  at  AUenlieim. 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  at  Bromaebro  (p.  352). 
After  a  futile  siege  of  Briinn,  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  hia 

army,  Torstenson  returned  to  Bohenua.     He  resigned  his  command 

on  account  of  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wrangel, 

1646.  Wrangel  left  Bohemia,  united  to  his  own  force  the  Swedish 
troops  under  K&nigsmark  in  Westphalia,  and  joined  Turenne  at 
Giessen.  Swedes  and  French  invaded  Bavaria  and  forced  the 
elector  Maximilian  to  conclude  the 

1647.  Truce  of  Ulm,  and  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
after   Turenne  had  been  recalled,  from  env^  at  the  Swedish 

successes,  and  Wrangel  had  gone  to  Bohemia,  Maximilian  broke  the 
truce  and  joined  the  imperiaJ^ts  again. 

1648.  Second  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  French  and  Swedes ;  terrible 

ravages.  A  flood  in  the  Inn  prevented  the  further  advance 
of  the  allies,  who  returned  to  the  upper  Palatinate.  The  Swedish 
general  Konigsmark  captured  that  part  of  Prague  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moldau  (JKleinseite), 

Terrible  condition  of  Germany.  Irreparable  losses  of  men  and 
wealth.  Reduction  of  population  ;  increase  of  poverty  ;  retiograd»- 
tion  in  all  ranks. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
Oct.  24. 

Negotiations  from  1645-1648.  Imperial  ambassadors,  count 
Trautmannsdorf  9Ji^  Dr,  Volmar.  French,  count  d*Avaux  and  count 
Servien,  Swedish,  count  Oxenstiema,  son  of  the  chancellor,  and 
baron  Salvius.  France  and  Sweden,  against  the  will  of  the  emperoTi 
secured  the  participation  of  the  est€Ues  qf  the  en^pire  in  the  negoti»i 
tioos. 
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Conditloiis  of  the  Peaoe.^ 
A.  Indemnifications, 

1.  Sweden  receiyed  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  the  whole  of  hither 
Pomerania  and  Rilgen  with  a  part  of  farther  Pomerama  (Stettin, 
Garz,  Damm,  Grollnow,  Wollin,  and  Usedom),  the  city  of  Wismarj 
formerly  belonging  to  Mecklenlmrg,  and  the  biahoprics  Bremen  Tnot 
the  city)  and  vertien  as  secular  duchies,  and  five  million  rix  dollars. 
Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  diet  with  three  votes. 

2.  Franoe  received  without  reservation  of  the  feudal  overlordship 
of  the  empire,  hence  with  absolute  sovereignty  :  the  bishoprics 
and  cities  of  Metz^  Tout,  and  Verdun^  which  had  been  in  French 
hands  since  1552 ;  Pignerol,  the  city  of  Breisach,  the  landgirayate  of 
upper  and  lower  Alsace,  which  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Austrian 
house,  and  the  government  of  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace  (pnefeo- 
tura  provincialis  decem  civitatum  imperialium),  with  express  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  previous  freedom.  The  other  imperial  estates  in 
Alsace  (particularly  Btrasburg)  retained  their  immeoiate  relation  to 
the  empire  and  their  freedom.  France  also  received  the  right  of  gar- 
risoning Philippsburg. 

3.  Hesse-Cassel :  abbey  of  Hersfeldy  Schaumburg,  the  fiefs  of 
the  foundation  of  Minden,  and  600,000  rix  dollars. 

4.  Brandenburg  :  as  indenmification  for  Pomerania  which  be- 
longed to  Brandenburg  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  of  which  it  re- 
ceived the  larger  part  of  farther  Pomerania  only,  the  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadtf  Minden^  and  Camin  as  secular  principalities,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  as  a  duchy,  with  the  reservation  that  it  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  administrator  August  of  Saxony,  during 
his  life  (t  1680). 

5.  Mecklenburg  :  the  bishoprics  of  Schtoerin  and  Ratzeburg  as 
principalities. 

6.  Brunswick  :  alternate  presentation  to  the  bishopric  of  Osna^ 
brUckf  where  a  Catholic  and  evangelical  bishop  were  to  alternate. 

B.    Secular  Affairs  of  the  Empire, 

1.  General  amnesty  and  return  to  the  condition  of  things  in  1618. 

2.  The  electoral  dignity  and  the  upper  Palatinate  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Wilhelmian  line  (Havana)  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
hach,  while  a  new  electorate  (the  eighth)  was  created  for  the  i2u- 
do{fian  line  (Palatinate). 

3.  The  territorial  superiority  (Landeshoheit)  of  the  whole  body  of 
estates,  as  regarded  their  relation  to  the  emperor,  was  recognized, 
which  involved  the  right  of  concluding  alliances  with  one  another 
and  \7ith  foreic^  powers,  if  they  were  not  directed  against  empire  or 
emperor.  (Afterwards,  since  1663,  the  standing  diet  at  Regenshurg 
developed  the  German  constitution  more  in  detail.) 

4.  llie  republics  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  Switzerland 
were  recognized  as  independent  of  the  empire  (p.  247). 

i  JL  JP.  JBtohborn,  DttUsehs  Stoat*- «.  Rschtsgtschichts,  iv.  §  539  folL 
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C.  Ecdenastical  Affain  {Graoandna  eoo2efta«(iai). 

1.  The  Conoendon  of  Pauau  and  the  Peace  of  Augeburg  (p.  808) 
were  approved  and  extended  so  as  to  iudade  the  Calvmiits. 

2.  CiUholio  and  Protestant  estates  were  to  be  on  an  entire  equality 
in  all  affairs  of  the  empire. 

3.  Januaij  1»  1624,  was  adopted  as  the  norm  (annus  normalie)  hj 
which  questions  of  ownership  of  eoclesiastical  estates  and  ezerdse  of 
religion  should  be  settled.  As  things  were  upon  that  date,  so  ther 
'were  to  remain  forever  ;  that  is,  the  eccUsUuHcal  reservation  (p.  906} 
was  acknowledged  to  be  binding  for  the  future.  The  subjugated  IVo- 
testants  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  obtained  no  rights  by  the  peaoe,  bat 
those  evangelical  states  which  had  been  mined  by  the  anti-reformatiott 
during  the  war  (the  Lower  PalatinaUi,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  etc.)  were 
allowed  to  resume  the  exercise  of  that  religion  wUch  had  been  thein 
in  1618.  The  jus  reformandif  the  privilege  of  deciding  by  fiat  the  re- 
ligion of  those  subjects  to  whom  the  vear  1628  did  not  secure  free  ex« 
ercise  of  religion,  was  retained  for  the  future  by  the  territorial  lords. 
The  right  of  emigration  was,  however,  reserved  to  the  subjects  in  such 
cases.  The  imperial  court  (Reichskammeraericht)  was  restored,  and 
its  members  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

France  and  Sweden  guaranteed  the  peaoe.  (See  p.  571.) 
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{5.    FRAKGB.  {Seep,  tat,) 

1498-1689.  Houses  of  Orleans  and  Angouldma 

Branch  line  of  the  hoose  of  Yalois  (since  1328,  p.  257)  whose 
relation  to  the  main  line  is  shown  in  the  following  genealogical  table  : 

Oharlea  V.  (third  king  of  the  houM  of  Yalois).    1864-1880. 


Obarlei  VX. 
1880-1422. 


Oharlea  VII. 
U22-146L 


Charlei,  daK«  of 
tl467. 


I 

Louis,  daks  of  Orl^aim,  f  1407. 
m.  Yalentins  Visconti. 

L 


Orleaof. 


Z^miaXL 
1461-1488. 


John,  connt  of 
Angouldms. 
t  1467. 


IioniaZII. 

1498-1616. 
m.  (*)  Ajina 
of  Brittany, 
died  witho'it 

mals  issue. 


Charles  Vm. 
m.  Anna  of  Brit- 
Uny.  1483-1498. 
died  Mrithout 
male  issue. 


Charles,  count 
of  Angouldme* 
t  1496. 
m.  Louise 
of  Savoy- 


Claudia 


(<)  Franois  L 
1615-1647. 


1559-1560  m. 
Blary  Stuart. 


Elizabeth 

m. 

Philip  U, 

king  of 

Spain. 


Charles  IX. 
1660-1674. 


Henry  H. 

1647-1559. 
m.  Catharine  of  Medici. 

L 


1 

Henry  m, 

1574-1589. 
duke  of 
Anjou; 
king  of 
Poland. 


duke  of  m. 

Alen^on    Henry  IV. 
and        see  p.  328. 

Anjou, 
tl584. 


1498-1515.    Louis  Xn. 

obtained  a  divorce  from  Joanna^  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
married  Anna  of  Brittany,  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  order  to  keep 
this  duchy  for  the  crown  ;  as  grandson  of  Valentine  Visconti  he  laid 
claim  to  Milan,  drove  out  Ludovico  Moro,  who  was  imprisoned  when 
he  ventured  to  return  to  Milan  (1500). 

1501.  Louis  XII,  in  alliance  with  Ferdinand  the  CatholiCf  king  of  Ar- 
agon,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  Spaniards  and 

French  soon  falling  out,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general 

Oonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  the  Qarigliano  (1504).    Louis  XII.  gave  up 

his  claims  to  Naples. 

1508.  Louis  a  party  in  the  League  of  Cambray,  p.  300.  In  1511  the 
Pope,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Venice,  concluded  the  Holy 

Leapue,  with  the  object  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.    The  li^ 
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ter,  under  tlie  yofang  Chuton  de  FoiXf  duke  of  Nemoars,  nepbew  of 
Looia  XII.,  were:  at  lint  successful  in  the  war,  taking  Brescia  (1512) 
by  storm  (Bayard,  "without  reproach  or  fear"),  and  defeating 
the  united  Spanish  and  Papal  armies  at  RaTennm,  with  the  aid  of 
6000  German  mercenaries,  In  the  same  ^ear  ;  they  were,  however, 
oompelled  by  the  Sujiss  to  eyacnate  Milan.  In  1513  tiie  French 
formed  a  new  alliance  with  Venice,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Swiss 
at  Novara  and  withdrew  from  Italy.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
had  joined  the  Holy  League  in  1512,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian 
who  had  joined  in  1513,  invaded  France,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
1513.  Guinegate,  called  the  **  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  from  the  hasty 
Aug.  17.    flight  of  the  French. 

France  concluded  peace  with  the  Pope,  with  Spain  (1513), 
with  the  emperor,  and  with  Henry  VIII.  (1514).  Anna  of  Brittany 
having  died,  Louis  took,  as  his  third  wife,  Mcuy  the  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.  He  died  soon  after  the  marriage  (Jan.  1,  1515).  He  was 
fucceeded  by  lus  cousin,  the  Count  of  AngouUme^  who  had  married 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Lomis  XII.  and  Anna,  hence  heiress  of  Brittany, 
which,  however,  was  not  actually  incorporated  with  France  until  158d. 
As  king  the  count  of  Angouldme  is  kuown  as 

1515-1647.    Franois  L    Courageous,  fond  of  display,  dis- 
solute. 

1515.  He  reconquered  Milan  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  jfarlgnano 
Sept.  13-14.    over  the  Swiss,  who  fought  most  bravely.    Peace  and 

alliance  betweeu  France  and  Switzerland.  Treabr  of  Greneva 
(Nov.  7, 1515) ;  treaty  of  Fribourg  (Nov.  29, 1516).  The  lat- 
ter (la  paix  perpetu^)  endured  tiU  the  French  Revolution. 

1516.  Increase  of  the  royal  power  by  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope 
which  rescinded  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438  and  placed  tne 

choice  of  bishops  and  abbots  m  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  the  Pope  on 
the  other  hand  received  the  annateSf  or  the  first  year's  revenue  of 
every  ecclesiastical  domain  where  the  king's  rieht  of  presentation  was 
exercised.  Francis  also  abandoned  the  principle  or  the  Council  qf 
BobU^  that  the  Pope  was  subordinate  to  an  oecumenical  counciL 
1520.  Meeting  of  Francis  and  Hennr  VIII.  of  England  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Calais.  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  wars 
of  Francis  with  Charlea  V.  (p.  302,  etc.)  occupied  the  rest  of  Francis' 
reign.  Restrictions  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  Parliaments. 
Cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Rabelais  ri483-1553).  Perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants.  Francis  died  Marcn  31, 1547.  He  was 
iuceeeded  by  his  son 

1547-1569.    Henry  n. 

Growing  power  of  the  house  of  GhiUe  (PVonar,  duke  of  Guiiflb 
and  CIuuUm,  «<  Cardinal  of  Lorraine ''). 
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HOUSE  OF  LORRAINE  AND  GUI8B. 


BflQ^  l6  Bon,  d.  of  Anjoa 

and  titakr  king  of  Naplw 

and  SicU^,  n.  IiaUUa,  d. 

of 


Margaret,  m.    John  II.,       Tolande, 

H«nnr  VI.,  k.    d.  of  Lot'  d.  of  Lorraino, 

id  fiAgland.      ratne  and  m.  Fern  II.,  c.  of 

Bar.  Yaudemont,  Onise,  eta. 

Nicolas,  Ren<  II., 

d»  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.   d.  of  lAtrrame  and  Bar, 

t  1478.  c  of  Yaudemont,  Oum^  etOi 

BO  male  issue.  1 1606. 

I 


Antoine,  d.  of  Claude  I.,  e.  of 

Lorraine  and  Aum&le,  d.  of 

Bar.    tlMi.  auiee(im). 

I  ( 1 f^^ i r 

Francis  I.,       Francis,  d.  of    CharleSp     Clande,  d.     Louis,     Marj,  & 
d.  of  Lorram*      Ouiee^  mur-     Card,  of     of  Aum&ie.  Card,  of  James  Y. 
and  Bar.  dered  1568.      Lorraine.  Gmiee.     of  Scot- 

land. 

If-..',--. 

of  Scots. 

Charles  11.,  d.  of    Henrr,  d.        Charles,  d.  of  Lonis,  Cardinal 

Lorraine  and  Bar.     of  Guise*  Mayenne.  of  Guise* 

t  1008.  1 1588.  t  1588. 

Henry's  mistress^  Diana  of  PoitierSf  ducheis  of  Valentinois,  ruled 
lum  elmoet  absolutely.    MorUtmoreney^  oonstable.    Pereeention  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  ;  assistance  to  Otrman  Protestants. 
I547*    Final  union  of  Brittany  with  the  French  crown. 

DESCENT  OF  BRITTANT. 

Francis  U.,  d.  of  Brittany, 
t  1488. 

Oharlea  VIZL  ^  {})  Anne  (^  a>  Iioula  XXI.,  k.  of  Francs, 
luof  Franoe. 


Glaiide  M  Franela  Z. 

1 — ' — . 

Francis  the  Henrj  H., 

dauphin.  k.  of  Franloa 

t  W88, 
withnnt  mala 
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1552.  War  with  Charles  V.  (p.  306.)    Seizure  of  the  three  bishop* 
rics,  Tout,  MetZf  Verdun. 

1556-1559.    War  with  PAt/tp //.  of  Spain.    The  French  defeated  by 
the  Spaniards  with  the  aid  of  the  English  at 

1557.  Sl  QuerUin  (on  the  Somme),  and  by  count  Egmont  at  Grave» 
lines  (1558). 

1558.  Calais  and  ChUneSf  the  last  English  possessions  in  France, 
Jan.     captured  by  Francis,  duke  of  Guise, 

1559.  Peace  of  Cateax^Cambresis :  the  French  restored  all  their  con- 
April,     quests  except  Calais  and  the  three  bishoprics  (Metz^  Taul 

and  Verdun),    Henry  II.,  who  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
tourney,  was  succeeded  by  his  three  weak  sons. 

1559-1560.     Franois  II.  (sixteen  years  old), 

the  first  husband  of  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  a  niece  of  the 
Guises.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  {chamhres  ardentes).  Cruel 
executions.  The  king's  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  struggled  for 
power  and  influence  against  the  Bourbon  princes,  Anton  (ki^  ^^  ^^ 
varre)  and  Louis  of  Conde,  descended  from  Louis  IX.  The  Oniaea, 
at  first  rivals  of  the  queen  and  then  in  alliance  with  her,  conducted  all 
affairs  of  state  and  surpassed  in  influence  their  opponents,  the  Catholic 
constable  Montmorency,  and  his  nephews,  the  three  brothers  Ch&tillon : 
Gaspard,  admiral  de  CoUgny  (1517-1572),  Francois  d'Andelot,  Cardi- 
nal ChatiUon,  afterwards  leaders  of  the  Huguenots.  De  FHSpittdf 
chancellor.  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  (La  Renaudie)  against  the  Guises 
defeated  (1560).     Death  of  Francis  II. 

1560-1574.    Charles  IX., 

ten  years  old,  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Catha* 
rine  de'  Medioi. 

1662-1698.    Wars  of  the  Huguenots.^ 

Cruel  persecutions  compelled  the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms. 
At  the  same  time  they  became  a  political  party  opposed  to  the  Catho- 
lic parfy.  The  wars  of  the  Huguenots  were  therefore  not  simply 
rehgious  wars,  but  also  political  ciril  wars,  in  which  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
king  and  get  control  of  the  goTemment  The  firat  three  wars  form 
properly  one  war,  interrupted  by  truces  called  peaces  (Amboise,  1563, 
iongfumeau,  1568,  St,  Germain,  1570),  which  were  without  result. 
The  conditional  freedom  of  religious  worship  permitted  the  Hugue- 
nots was  to  be  gfuaranteed  by  the  surrender  to  them  for  two  years,  of 
the  four  strong  towns  La  Rochelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  La  Chcariti. 
1572.    Niglit  of  8t  Bartholomew. 

Aug,  23-24.  Murder  of  admiral  Coliany  and  general  massacre  of  Hu- 
guenots, under  the  conduct  or  Henry  of  Guise  and  TavanneSf 
on  the  occasion  of  the   marriage  of  Henry  of   Bourbon,   king   of 

1  Huguennts  is  Mid  to  be  a  nickname  derived  from  King  ffugo^  a  spectre 
which,  in  the  belief  of  the  people,  nii^tlv  haunted  the  utreets  of  Parts;  whence 
the  Protectants,  from  their  nocturnafirat'herin^S  were  called  Huguenots.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  a  corruption  of  Eidgenotsen^  confederates. 

%l 
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KavERe  (son  of  AfUon^  Idnr  of  Nayarre)  with  the  sister  of  Chariei 
IX.,  Margaret  of  Valois.  Henry  of  Navarre  saved  his  life  by  a  pre* 
t^ded  conversion  to  Catholicism.  Over  3,000  Huguenots  were  slain 
in  the  capital,  in  the  whole  of  France  about  30,000.  This  bloody  deed 
"^d  to  the 

t572-1673.  Fourth  Civil  War.  La  Rochelle,  besieged  by  Henry^ 
duke  of  AnjoUf  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  brave  defense. 
The  election  of  the  duke  of  Anion  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
brought  about  a  compromise.  Ldict  of  Boulogne  (July  8, 
1573)  ended  the  war  nivorably  to  the  Huguenots. 
Charles  IX.  died  May  30,  1574.  His  brother,  who  fled  from  Po- 
land, became  king. 

1574-1589.     Henry  HI.,  a  debauched  weakling. 

The  fifth  oivil  ^^ar,  during  which  Henry  of  Navarre  re-as- 
sumed the  Protestant  faith,  was  concluded  (1576)  by  conditions  more 
favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  those  of  any  previous  peace.  Peace 
of  Chastenoy  (  Paix  de  Monsieur^  after  the  duke  of  Alen^on)  May  6) 
1576.  Hence  dissatisfaction  amone  the  Catholics.  Origin  of  the 
Boly  League  (1576)  which  in  aUiance  with  Philip  II,  of  Spain 
purposed  the  annihilation  of  the  reformed  party,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Guises  to  the  throne.  The  king,  out  oi  fear  of  the  League  pro- 
claimed himself  its  head  and  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  throughout  France.  The  Protestants  and  moderate  Catho- 
lics had  joined  forces  in  1575  by  the  confederation  of  Milhaud  (po- 
litique-Huguenot). 

Bizth  Civil  War,  wherein  the  Hugfuenots  were  defeated,  but  ob- 
tained favorable  terms  at  the  peace  of  Bergerac  (or  Poitiers, 
Sept.  17, 1577),  as  the  king  was  unwilling  to  let  the  League  become 
too  powerful.  In  spite  of  uie  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  one 
of  its  articles  was  executed.    This  caused  the 

Seventh  Civil  War  (La  guerre  des  amoureux)  (1580),  which  was 
ended  in  the  same  year  by  the  treaty  of  Fletx  (near  St.  Foy), 
Nov.  26,  ui  which  the  conditions  granted  the  Huguenots  in  former 
treaties  were  confirmed.  The  death  of  Francis ^  duke  of  Alen^on 
(since  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  duke  of  Anjou)^  the  younger 
brother  of  the  king,  in  1584  rendered  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Valois  certain.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  League  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  belonged  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  latter*s  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  and  as  the  League  meantime  induced  the  king  to  revoke  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  Huguenots,  there  broke  out  the 

1585-1589.  Eighth  Civil  War  called  the  War  of  the  Three 
Henrys  {Henry  III,  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Henry  of 
Guise).  The  Catholic  party  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  victory  of 
Coutras  (Oct.  20,  1587),  gained  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  Formation 
of  the  League  of  Sixteen  at  Pans,  whicn  purposed  the  deposition 
of  the  weak  king.  Guise  entered  Paris,  was  received  with  ac-> 
cjamation  (''  King  of  Paris  ")  ;  the  timid  resistance  of  the  king  was 
broken  by  a  popular  insurrection  (day  of  the  Barricades,  May  11^ 
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1588).  Henry  m«  fled  to  BUris,  where  he  sammoned  the  estatei 
of  the  kingdom  (6tat$'Gtneraux,  States  General).  Finding  no  rap- 
port among  them  against  the  League,  he  caused  Henry,  duke  of  Guise^ 
and  his  brother,  Louis  the  Cardinal,  to  be  murdered  (Dec.  23, 1588). 
At  this  news,  a  revolt  of  the  Catholic  party  broke  oat,  headed  by 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  men,  the  duke  o/Mayenne.  Henry  IIL 
fled  to  Henry  of  Navarre  in  the  Huguenot  camp,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered before  Paris,  at  St.  Cloud,  by  the  monk  Jacques  CUmenl 
(July  31,  t  Aug.  2).  Death  of  Catharine  de' Medici  (Jan.  6,  1589). 
Michael  Montidgne,  1533-1592. 

1589-1792.    (1830.)    House  of  Bourbon 

descended  from  St.  Louis  IX.'s  younger  son  Robertf  ooant  of 
Clermont,  husband  of  Beatrice  of  Bourbon. 

1689-1610.    Henry  IV. 

The  Catholic  partv  refused  to  recognize  Henry  and  made  the 
old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  king  under  the  name  of  Ckanes  X.  (j  1590). 
Some  wished  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  be  his  successor,  while  others 
joined  themselves  to  PhUip  11,  of  Spain,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  by  his  third  marriage  with  ib7tf- 
abeth  of  VcUois,  sister  of  Henry  III.  Victory  of  Henry  IV.  over  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  at  Arques  (1589)  and  at  the 

1590.    Battle  of  Zvry. 
March  14. 

Henry  besieged  Paris,  which  was  relieved  by  Mavenne  and 
the  duke  of  Ptoma.  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  religion  at  St. 
Denis  (1593)  and  was  crowned  at  Chartres  (1594).  Brissac  having 
thereupon  surrendered  Paris  to  him,  the  power  of  the  League  was 
broken.  Not,  however,  until  Henry,  after  public  penance,  by  his 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  had  been  freed  from  the  papal  ban,  was  he 
generally  recognized  (by  Mayenne  too).  The  civil  wars  of  religion 
were  ended  by  the 

1598.  Ediot  of  Nantes, 

April  15. 

which  gave  the  Huguenots  equal  political  rights  with  the 
Catholics,  but  by  no  means  secured  them  entire  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  The  edict  granted  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  to 
nobles  having  the  ri^t  of  criminal  jurisdiction  (sei^eurs  hauts  jus^ 
Hcieri),  and  to  the  citizens  of  a  certam  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  prohibited  it  in  all  episcopal  and  archie{>iscopal  cities,  at  the 
court  of  the  king,  and  in  Paris,  as  well  as  within  a  circle  of  twenty 
miles  around  the  capital.  Public  offices  were  opened  to  the  Huguenots 
and  mixed  chambers  were  established  in  four  Parliaments  (Paris f 
Toulouset  Grenoble,  Bordeaux),  The  Huguenots  obtained  some  forti- 
fied towns,  and  were  recognized,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  armed  po- 
litical party.  The  £dict  of  Nantes  was  registered  by  the  Parliament 
only  after  a  long  delav.  Treaty  of  Vervins  (May  2,  1598)  with 
Spain  ;  restoration  of  aU  oon^oests  to  France. 
Adoption  of  measures  lookmg  to  the  improvement  of  the  finances 
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and  the  general  prosperibr,  which  had  ffone  to  decay,  especially  hy 
Rotny,  afterwards  duke  of  Bnlly  a560-1641).  Fantastic  plan  of 
the  kind's  (?)  to  establish  a  universsi  Christian  republic  in  Europe* 
comprising  six  hereditary  monarchies  ^France,  England,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lombardy^,  five  elective  monarchies  ^the  Empire, 
Papacy,  Hunjrary,  Poland,  Bohemia),  and  four  repubhcs  (Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Yemce,  Belgium),  which  probably  would  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  league  against  the  too  great  power  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  Question  of  Cleves-Jiilich  succession.  Henry  IV.  supported 
the  claims  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  midst  of  neat  preparations  for 
war,  Henry  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  1610  (Mieiy  14),  l^  the  fanatio 
(Francois)  RavaiUac.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son^ 

1610-1643.  Louis  Xin., 

nine  years  old.  Regency  of  his  mother.  Maty  d^  Medici 
^1610-1617^.  Sully  removed  from  office ;  the  Itauan  Ctmcini 
{Marechal  a*Ancre)  was  placed  in  control  of  affairs.  Louis  XIII., 
aeclared  of  age  in  1G14,  was  in  fact  all  his  life  under  the  guidance 
of  others.  Summons  of  the  Statea-General,  1614,  being  the  laat 
before  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Arrest  and  murder  of  Concmi; 
the  queen  mother  banished  to  Blois  (1617).  The  king  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  favorite,  the  duke  of  Luynes,  By  the  mediation  of 
Armand'Jean  du  PUssia  (bom  1585,  in  Poitou,  1607  bishop  of  Lu^n, 
1622  cardinal^,  duke  of  Richelieu,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Luyna  and  tne  queen  mother  (1619).  New  civil  war.  Contest  of 
the  crown  with  the  nobility  and  the  Huguenots.  After  the  deaUi  of 
Luynes  (1621)  Mary  de*  Medici  and  her  favorite,  Richelieu^  obtained 
control  of  affairs.  The  influence  of  the  latter  soon  became  supreme, 
and  the  queen-dowager  quarreled  with  him. 

1624-1642.     Administration   of    Riohelieu,  whose   influence 
over  the  king  was  henceforward  unbroken.     Numerous  con- 
spiracies against  Riohelieu  instigated  by  Giuton  of  OrlednSf  the  king's 
brother. 

1625.  Revolt  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  dukes  of  Rohan  and  Soa« 

bise. 
1627-1628.  Siege  of  La  Roohelle,  under  the  personal  supervision 

of  Richelieu.  In  spite  of  the  dispatch  of  three  fleets  from 
England  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  the  city  surrendered  Oct.  2% 
1628,  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  fourteen  months.  Defeat  of  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  Huguenots,  who 
hereafter  were  no  longer  an  armed  political  party,  but  only  a  toler^ 
ated  $ect.  War  in  Italy  with  Spain  ;  subjugation  of  Savoy,  Riche- 
lieu at  the  head  of  the  army.  Treaty  of  Ukerasco  (April  o,  1631). 
France  renounced  all  conquests  in  Italy,  but  by  a  secret  tr^ity  with 
Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  PigneroL  was  surrendered  to  France 
(negotiators  of  these  treaties,  Richelieu's  confldant,  Father  Joseph 
and  the  Pope's  agent,  Afa2arin\ 

A  final  attempt  of  Mary  Medici  to  overthrow  the  cardinal  igno- 
miniously  failed  (Nov.  11, 1630,  the  "  Day  of  Dupes  ").  Mary  dicMl 
at  Cologne,  1642. 
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Conspiracy  of  Graston  and  the  duke  of  Montmoren<r7. 
1632,  Oct.  30.    Defeat  of  the  allies  and  execution  of  Montmoreney, 

Foundation  of  the  French  Academy  (l^QS), 
1631-48.  Participation  of  France  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    See 
D.  314. 

1641.  Conspiracy  of  Henri  d'Effiat^  marquis  of  Cinq-BCara  0*  Mon- 
sieur le  Grand  ").  Secret  treaty  with  Spain.  The  plot  was 
exposed  by  Richelieu. 

1642.  Dec.  4.  Death  of  Richelieu. 

The  effect  of  Richelieu's  administration  had  been  to  break  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  make  the  crown  independent  of  the  parlia- 
ments. He  restored  French  influence  in  Italv,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germany  (311))  and  established  it  in  Sweden.  Richelieu  hud  the 
foundation  of  die  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XIU.  died  May  14, 1643.  (Seep,  S66.) 

§  e.    ITALY.  (Seep.  t6S) 

The  duchy  of  BSilaii,  since  1556  (p.  306)  an  appanage  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  held,  nominally,  as  a  flef  of  the  empire. 

Venioe. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the  Indies  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  and  her  power  was  steadily  de- 
clining during  this  period.  The  dancer  which  threatened  the  repub- 
lic from  the  League  of  Cambray  (1508),  between  the  Pope,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  passed 
away  as  the  Pope,  Julius  II.  withdrew  from  the  Lea^e  in  1510,  made 
his  peace  with  the  Venetians  and  induced  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 

1*oin  the  Holy  League^  which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
Trench  from  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  the  Turkish  power  confined 
Venice  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1570  the  Turks  at- 
tacked Cyprus,  of  which  Venice  had  acquired  possession  in  1489 
Tp.  262).  The  victory  of  Ziepanto,  eained  by  Don  John  of  Austria 
(p.  330),  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Turks  but  little.  In  1573 
Venice  was  forced  to  deliver  Cyprus  to  them,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  period  retained  of  all  her  possessions  in  Grecian  waters,  CandiOf 
Paros,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  only. 

Genoa. 

Genoa  freed  herself  in  1529  from  French  supremacy,  under  the 
doge,  Andrea  Doria,  who  save  the  republic  a  new  constitution. 
Unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (Jan.  2, 1547).  Oianettino  Doria^ 
the  nephew  of  the  doge,  was  murdered,  and  Andrea  Doria  was  com- 
pelled to  fly.  The  conspirators  had  got  possession  of  nearlv  the  whole 
city,  when  Fiesco  was  accidentally  drowned.  Return  of  the  doge^ 
restoration  of  the  constitution. 


A.  9.  Italy.  S27 


Savoy. 

The  dukes  of  Sayoy,  who  also  possessed  Piedmont^  were  the  most 

Sowerful  of  tiie  native  dynasties  of  northern  Italy.  Nevertheless, 
oring  this  period,  Bern  aeprived  them  of  the  Waaddand^  and  they 
got  into  straits  during  the  war  hetween  France  and  the  empire. 
After  the  peace  of  Cateatt-Cambrens  (1569),  Emmanuel  PhiUbert  waf 
reinstated  m  his  duchy. 

Florence. 

In  the  year  in  which  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy  ^1494), 
Peter  de*  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  WHS  driven  from  the  city.  The  Dominican  monk  Savonarola 
(bom  1452,  prior  of  San  Marco,  1490^  was  leader  of  the  democratio 
party  in  Florence ;  asceticism  for  a  snort  time  fashionable  in  Flor* 
ence.  Savonarola  excommunicated,  and  executed  TMay  23,  1496). 
In  1512  the  Medici  were  restored  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the 
Holy  League  (pp.  300  and  318).  In  1527  the  Medici  were  a  second 
time  expelled,  and  the  republic  for  a  while  restored.  In  1530,  how- 
ever,  Charles  V.  appointed  Alexander  de*  Medici  hereditary  mler  in 
Florence,  and  he  soon  assumed  the  dacal  title.  After  his  murder  by 
his  cousin,  Lorenziuo,  Cosimo  (Co8miis)de' Medici  hectane  duke  (1637). 
He  incorporated  the  republic  of  Siena  with  his  territory,  and  in  1669 
was  created  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  by  Pope  Pius  V.  Under  Cosi- 
mo  II.,  OaUleo  Galilei  (1564-1642)  tauj?ht  in  Florence,  who,  in 
1633,  was  forced  to  abjure  the  Copermcan  System  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Rome  ("  It  does  move  though    ^). 

The  Papaoy. 

The  following  popes  of  this  period  deserve  mention :  the  dehauchad 
and  criminal  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503),  of  the  famUy  of  Borgia. 
His  daughter  was  Lucrezia  Borgia:  his  second  son  (fcucur  Boi^giay 
ruler  of  the  Romagna;  the  warlike  Juliui  11,  (1503-1613);  the  schol- 
arly Leo  X.  (1513-1521)  of  the  family  of  Medici,  a  patron  of  art ; 
the  fanatical  Paul  IV,  (Caraffa,  1555-1559),  upon  whose  advice. 
Paul  III.  had  establishea  the  Inquisition  in  1542 ;  Gregory  XIII, 
(1572-1585),  who  revised  the  calendar  by  striking  out  leap  year  at 
the  close  of  each  century,  excepting  every  fourth  century ;  the  wise 
and  severe  Sixtus  V,  (1585-1590),  who  suppressed  the  banditti  in  the 
Papal  States  and  adorned  Rome.  (Reerection  of  obelisks,  completion 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ')• 

Naplea. 

Naples  throughout  this  period  was  an  appanage  of  Spain  (since 
1504,  see  p.  31^).  Insurrection  of  the  fisherman,  Tomnuuo  AniellOp 
called  Masaniello  (1647),  soon  suppressed  (f  July  16). 

Most  flourishing  period  of  Itadian  art.  Painters :  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1519) ;  Raphael  Santi  (erroneously  called  Sanzio,  1483* 

1  This  Mvint;,  it  w  nnw  claimed,  in  nnaothenticstad.  —  [Tbajis.1 
*  Banke',  di§  r^imi$ehm  Paptte,  6th  «d.,  1878. 
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1520) ;  Antonio  AOeffri,  eaUed  Carrtggio  (1491-15SI) ;  AfUAael  AngeU 
Buonarotti  (1475-1564),  also  sculptor  and  architect ;  Titian  (1477- 
1576);  Paul  Veronese  (about  1535-1588).  Poets :  Ariosto  (1474r- 
1533);  Tor^uato  Tasso  (1544-1505).  Politician :  AJacckiaPeUi  (14S0^ 
1527).  (Seep.  415.) 

§  7.    SPANISH  PENINSULA  AND  THE  NETBEELANDS. 

{Seep,  t7$,) 
By  the  marriage  of 

1470-1516.  Ferdinand  the  Catfaollo  of  Aragon  and  XsabeDa 
1474-1504.    of  Caatile  (p.  276),  which  was  consummated  before  the 

accession  of  either  to  the  throne,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 

future  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
1402.    Conquest  of  Grenada,  capital  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
Jan.  2.     in  the  peninsula.    In  the  same  year,  discovery  of  America 

(p.  282),  and  consequent  acquisitions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  for  the  crown  of  Castile.  Conquest  of  Naples  (1501-1504,  see 
p.  327)  for  the  crown  of  Aragon,  Annexation  of  the  grandmaster- 
ships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  Calatrava  (1487),  Aledntdra 
(1404),  and  San  Jago  (1400),  to  the  crown.  Support  given  to  the 
league  of  the  cities  \Hermandad)  against  the  robbw-nobles;  (Spanish) 
Inquisition. 

Upon  Isabella's  death  (1504)  her  daughter,  Joanna^  wife  of  PMUqff 
archduke  of  Austria  (p.  301),  was  the  legal  heiress  of  Castile.  Her 
fother,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  however,  who  had  long  planned  the 
uiion  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one  kingdom  of  Spain,  obtained  horn 
the  Cortes  authority  to  carry  on  the  government  in  place  of  his  absent 
daughter.  In  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna  went  to  Castile  to  expel  Fer- 
dinand by  force.  Meeting  of  the  two  princes  and  treaty  of  VUla/O' 
JUa,  whereby  the  regency  was  granted  to  Philip.  Shortly  after  the 
treaty  Philip  died  suddenly  (of  poison  ?),  and  Ferdinand  resumed  the 
regency  (f  1516).  Joanna,  who  was  insane,  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
fii^ment  for  49year8  (f  1555),  first  by  her  father,  afterwards  by  her 
•on  Charles.^  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  (at  first  as 
eo-regent  of  his  mother,  in  theory)  by  the  son  of  Phuip  and  Joanna. 

Netheilands. 


Preliminarj :  These  provinces,  originally  inhabited  by 
and  other  Grcrman  tribes,  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Mersen  (870)  belonged  in  great  part  to 
Germany,  forming  a  dependence  of  the  duchy  of  Lotharingia.  The 
decline  of  the  ducal  power  fovored  the  growth  of  powerful  counties 
and  duchies,  such  as  Brabant,  Flanders,  OueUters,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Haxnaxdt,  and  the  bishopric  ^  Utrecht,  After  1384,  and  durine  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  provinoes  were  brought  under  control  of  the 
dykes  of  Burgundy, 

1  The  vi«w  advanced  by  Bergenroth  {Karl  V,  und  Johanna,  in  V.  Sybers 
Hist.  Zfits.,  1868),  that  Joanna  wan  only  dedared  innane  from  political  reasons. 
has  been  clearly  whown  by  other  acholaa'CQaoliard,  Bossier,  Maurenbreotaeri 
%b  rttt  GO  mittt&dentanamgSi 
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PhUip  H.  fha  Bold, 

fourth  son  of  John  II.,  k.  of  France.  In  1363  made  dnke 
of  Bur^fondy  (the  duchy  reverted  to  the  crown,  1361,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  first  aacal  line  in  the  person  of  Philip  L). 
In  1369  m.  Margorti^  dau.  and  heireu  of  Lome  II I ^  c.  of 
FUndon  and  Artois,  f  1404 


John  the  Fearless, 
dnke  of  Burgundy,  1404-1419. 


PhiUp  the  Good, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  1419-1467. 

Aeqnired  Namnr,  by  purchase,  in  1425 ;  in  1430,  Brabant 
ana  Umburg,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Joanna,  dan. 
of  John  III,  d.  of  Brabant,  to  her  great-nephew,  Antoinef 
brother  of  John  the  Fearless  ;  in  1433,  Holland,  Hainanlt 
(Hennegau),  Zealand,  hj  cession  from  Jacqudine  c.  ofHdU 
land  (of  the  Bavarian  Ime) ;  in  1448^  Luxemburg,  by  ees* 
sion  from  Elizabeth  of  Luxemburg,  and  by  purchase;  ho 
also  acquired  Antwerp  and  MecUin. 


Charlea  the  Bold, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  1467-1477. 

Acquired  Gelderland  and  Zutphen  in  1472,  by  beqoest 
from  duke  Arnold.         I 

Mary,  f  1482  »>  MaTimilian,  arch- 
duke of  Austria. 


Joanna,  dan.  of  Ferdi-  - 
nand  of  Arragon,  and 
Isabella  of  CastUe. 


Phili 


p  the  Bandaomey 
archduke  of  Austria, 
duke  of  Burgundy. 


Charles  I.  (V.) 

k.  of  Spain;  archduke  of  Austria,  d.  of  Bnrgondy, 
k.  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  lord  of  Spanish  Amerioa, 
emperor. 

They  descended  to  the  Hapsburg  heirs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united 
end  having  a  common  states-generd.  In  1548  Charles  V.  annexed  the 
seventeen  provinces  {Brabant,  Limhurg,  Luxemburg,  Cfelderland,  Flan» 
den,  Artois,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  Namurp  Zutphen,  East  and 
West  Friedand,  MedUin,  Utrecht,  Overyssd^  GrdrUngen)  to  the  Bur* 
gundian  eirde  of  the  empire. 

151&-1556.    Charles  I  (a^  emperor,  Charles  V.  ^  302V 
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After  rappressfng  a  rerolt  in  Castile  he  founded  the  ab»6bae  mmir' 
archy,  the  Cortsa  henceforth  having  no  importance.  In  America  con- 
qaest  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  New  Granada  (p.  283,  etc.).  Upon  his 
abdication  the  Spanish  lands  and  the  colonies,  the  Netherlands, 
Franohe-Comttf,  Naples,  and  Milan,  descended  to  his  son 

1556-1598.     Philip  11.,  who  married  four  times  :  1.  Mary  of 
Portugal,  mother  of  Dan  Carlos  ;  2.  Mary  the  Catholic,  of  Eng- 
land (p.  336);  3.  Elizabeth  of  Valois  (p.  318);  4.  Anne,  daughter  of 
MaTJmilian  ll. 

War  with  France  (p.  381).  Bloody  persecution  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Protestants  in  Spain.  Inquisition,  autos  da  /^  (t.  e,  acts  of  the 
faith).  Conflict  between  the  kmg  and  his  heir,  Don  Carlos  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  arrested  and  died  in  prison  (1568).  Don  John  of  Austria,  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  I.  (V.),  gained  over  the  Turks  the 

1571,  Oct.  7.    Naval  battle  of  Lepanto  (on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth). 
1568'1648.    War  of  Liberation  in  the  Netherlands. 

Cause:  The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  fell  to  Spain  after 
the  abdication  of  Charles  I.,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  ancient  and 
important  privileges.  The  estates  {Staaten,  etats)  granted  taxes  and 
troops.  The  Spanish  g^arrison,  the  penal  edicts  against  heretics,  the 
dread  of  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  led,  during  the 
rule  of  the  regent  Maraaret  of  Parma  (1559-1567),  the  natural  sister 
of  king  Philip  II.,  andf  her  adviser,  bishop  Granvella,  to  a  league  of 
the  nobles  (the  Compromis  de  Breda),  headed  by  Philip  Mamix  of  St. 
Aldegonde.  Presentation  of  a  petition  by  300  nobles  ( Oueux,  Beggars, 
a  party  name,  originating  in  the  contemptuous  exclamation  of  the 
count  of  Barlaimont :  Ce  n^est  qu^un  tas  de  gueux).  Insurrection  of 
the  lower  classes.  Destruction  of  images,  and  sack  of  the  churches. 
Tliese  disturbances  were  opposed  by  Lamoral,  count  of  Egmont  (b. 
1522,  fought  under  Charles  V.  in  Algiers,  Germany,  France  ;  led  the 
cavalry  at  St.  Quentin,  and  Gravelines,  1558  ;  appointed  governor  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  by  Charles  V.  ;  executed  June  5,  1568),  and 
William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  leaders  of  the  higher  nobil- 
ity in  the  Netherlands,  who  were  soon  no  longer  masters  of  the  move- 
ment. Separation  into  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  party.  Although 
quiet  was  tinally  restored  Philip  sent  the 

1567.  Duke  of  Alva  with  20,000  Spaniards  by  way  of  Genoa,  Savoy, 
and  Franche  Comti  to  the  Netherlands.  William  of  Orange 
and  many  thousand  Netherlanders  left  their  native  land.  Margaret 
resigned  her  regency  and  left  the  country.  Creation  of  the  **  Council 
of  Blood."  The  counts  of  Egmont  and  of  Hoom  and  many  others 
were  executed  (1568).  The  estates  of  those  who  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  were  confiscated,  including  those  of  WUliam  of 
Orange,  The  flatter  and  his  brother,  Louis  qf  Orange,  invaded  tfaie 
Netherlands,  but  were  repulsed  by  Alva. 

The  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by  Alya  (the  tenth  pfennig  from  the 
price  of  every  article  sold,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  every  income), 

Eroduced  a  new  revolt.    Capture  of  Brille,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse 
y  the  Water  Beggars  (1572).    Rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection^ 
jMUiicularly  in  the  northern  provinces. 
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1573.  AIta  recalled  at  his  own  request.    His  soooessor,  Luit  de  Re- 
queeens  y  Zuniga^  gained  a  victory 

1574.  At  Mookerheide,  where  two  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Onuffe 
fell,  but  could  not  suppress  the  revolt,  and  died  (1576).    The 

sack  of  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Mastricht,  Ghent,  etc.,  by  the  royal 
troops  brought  about  the 

1576.    Paoifioatlon  of  Ghent,  a  treaty  between  all  the  provinces,' 
whereby  they  united,  without  regard  to  national  or  religious 
differences,  to  drive  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  the  country. 

The  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Austria  (p.  330),  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  provmces.  In  spite  of  the  new  disputes 
which  had  broken  out  among  them  he  was  unable  to  quiet  the  country, 
and  diedy  1578.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Fameee^  duke  of 
Parma  (1578-1592),  a  shrewd  statesman  and  an  excellent  generaL 
He  reduced  the  southern  Catholic  provinces,  which  form  modem  Bel* 
gium,  to  submission  on  condition  of  the  restoration  of  their  old  politi* 
cal  freedom.  The  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utreoht,  Oelderland,  Or5ningen,  Frlealand,  Overyseel,  con- 
cluded 

1579.    The  Union  of  Utreoht, 

proclaimed  their  complete  independence  of  Spain  (in  1581) 
and  settled  the  hereditary  Statthaltenhip  upon  Willitun  of  Orange 
(the  SUent,  b.  1533,  inherited  the  principalitv  of  Orange,  1544,  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Netherlands  and  governor  of  Hol- 
umd,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  by  Charles  V.,  resigned  nis  offices  1567, 
converted  to  Protestantism,  elected  commander-in-chief  by  the  rebels, 
1572,  relieved  Leyden,  Oct.,  1574,  murdered  by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
10th  July,  1584).  After  his  murder  at  Delfts  his  son,  the  seventeen- 
year-old  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  the  head  of  the  seven  provinces. 
Successful  campaira  of  Alexander  of  Parma ;  capture  of  Antwerp. 
The  help  fumisheathe  Hollanders  by  the  English  (Leicester)  induced 
Philip  to  fit  out  the  Great  Armada,  which  was  destroyed  by  terrible 
Btorms  and  the  bravery  of  the  English  (1588).  After  a  long  contest 
with  changing  fortunes,  there  was  concluded  under 

159S-1621.    PhiUpm. 

1609.  The  twelve  yean'  tmoe,  on  the  basis  of  possession  at  the 
time.  Under  the  weak  king,  who  was  controlled  by  his  fa- 
vorites, the  dukes  of  Lerma  and  Uzeda,  father  and  son,  the  power  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  declined,  exhausted  by  constant  war,  the 
demoralization  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  intro- 
duction of  American  gold,  and  the  expulsion  of  800,000  Moors,  the 
most  learned  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  the  war  was  resumed  nntil  under 

1621-1665.   Philip  IV. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  Provinoea  obtained  the 
1648-  recognition  of  their  independence  from  Spain  and  the 
empire  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
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Under  Philip  m.  ud  IV.  (minister  OUvarez)^  decline  of  tlie 
Spanish  power.  Insurrection  of  the  Cataionkms,  lasting  twelre  years. 
KeTolt  of  Portneal. 

Fortngaly  under  the  illegitimate  honaa  of  Bnrgnndj  (1385- 
1580),  desoendaato  of  John  the  Bastard  (f  1433),  son  of  Peter  cAs 
Crudf  who  was  a  descendant  of  Robert^  duke  of  Burgundy,  graadsoa 
cf  Hugh  Capet. 

John.  tiM  BsBtsrd, 
BO  of  ri ' 
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Johu 


Hsnsm. 
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Fsmia.  Theddosios. 

JloiHiedo  John  IV. 

tif  Parma, 

Kings  of  Pdrtngal  hi  bssTy  typs.    Clsfansats  (szeept  Philip  11.)  Ui  itslios. 

1495-1521.  Bmanuel  the  Ghreat.    Golden  age. 

Acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies,  South  America  (Brazil),  and 
Northern  Africa.  Under  his  successors,  decline  of  the  Portuguese 
power.    Sdttutian  fell  in  the  unfortunate 

1578.  Battle  of  AUuMor  in  Moroceo.  After  the  death  of  his  suooes* 

sor,  Henry  ^ 
1581-1640.  Fortogal  hecame  a  Bpaniah  province.    Four  (?)  falM 

SebaUiani,^     An  almost  bloodless  rsTolution  raised  to  the 

throne  of  Portugal  the  duke 

1640.  John  of  Bragansa,  as  John  IV.  (descended  through  his  mother 
from  the  legitimate^  through  his  lather  from  the  UlegitmaU 
son  of  John  the  Bastard).  (See  pp,  $90,  ^i^.) 

>  After  tht  death  of  Henry  (1580)  there  were  fire  claimants  for  the  crown  oi 
Foctngsl. 
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§  8.    ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  {Seep,  f7S.) 

1485-1603.  House  of  Tudor  (pp.  273,  275). 
1485-1509.  Henry  VII. 

Henry's  first  act  was  to  imprison  the  Earl  of  Warwick^  son  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence.  The  first  parliament  (1485)  secured  the 
crown  to  Henry  and  his  heirs.  Five  checks  on  the  crown  :  1.  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes  and  2,  the  enactment  of  new  laws  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  prohibited  ;  3.  no  man  could  be  imprisoned 
without  legad  warrant ;  4.  trial  should  be  before  twelve  jurors  in  the 
county  where  the  offense  was  conunitted,  and  there  should  be  no  ap« 
peal  ;  5.  ofiBcers  of  the  crown  were  liable  to  trial  for  damages  before 
a  jury  in  case  any  person  were  injured  by  them,  and  no  authority 
from  the  king  coma  be  pleaded.  Violation  of  these  checks.  Rees* 
tablishment  of  the  king  s  court  (Star  Chamber  ?  1488),  which  took 
cog^nizance  of  forgery,  perjury,  fraud,  libel,  conspiracy,  etc.,  gAve  sen- 
tence without  the  use  of  a  jury,  and  infiicted  fines  and  mutiuitions. 

1487.  The  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  (Simnel)  landed  in  England, 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  (16  June,  1487),  and  became  one 
of  the  king's  scullions. 
1488-1499.  Attempts  of  Parkin  Warbeok,  a  Flemingwho  person- 
ated the  duke  of  York,  to  overthrow  Henry.    Disavowed  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  the  peace  of  Estaples  (Nov.  9, 1492)  which  ended 
the  war  in  which  Henry  had  engaged  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Brittany  by  Charles  VlII.  (1491),  Perkin  found  a  warm  reception 
in  Flanders  ttom  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Expelled  from  Flanders  bv  a  provision  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
England  (1496  Magnus  uUercursui),  Perkin  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
his  claim  was  recognized.     Perkin  and  James  IV,  of  Scotland  in- 
vaded England  in  1496.    In  1497  a  formidable  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Cornwall  on  occasion  of  an  imposition  of  a  tax  by  parliament. 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  at  Blackheath  (June  &,  1497),  and 
the  leaders  executed  {Ftammock),    Peace  with  Scotland  (Sept.  1497). 
Warbeck  was  soon  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
escaped,  but  was  recaptured.    Plottmg  another  escape  with  the  earl  of 
Wanoickf  both  Perkin  and  Warwick  were  executed  (1499). 
1495.  Statute  of  Drogheda  {Poyning's  law),    1.  No  Irish  parliament 
should  be  held  without  the  consent  of  the  king  ot  England. 
2.  No  bill  could  be  brought  forward  in  an  Irish  parliament 
without  his  consent.    3.  All  recent  laws  enacted  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  should  hold  in  Ireland 
1502.  Marrii^  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  with  James 
IV,,  kmg  of  Scotland. 

Henry's  distinguishing  characteristic  was  his  avarice  ;  by  various 
extortions  (Empson,  Dudley,  **Morton*8  Fork")  he  accumulated  a  for- 
tune of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

During  this  reign  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by 
Columbus  (1492)  and  that  of  North  Amerioa  by  the  dbota. 
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1509-1547.  Henry  Vm.. 

of  a  cruel  disposition  and  yariable  temperament.  He  was  sis 
times  married  :  1.  Catharine  o/Aragon,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur^ 
mother  of  Mary  the  Catholic  (married  June  3, 1509,  divorced  March 
30,  1533).  2.  Anne  Boteyn^  mother  of  Elizabeth  (married  Jan.  25, 
1533,  beheaded  May  19,  1536).  3.  Jane  Seymour  (married  May  20, 
1536,  died  after  the  birth  of  her  sou  Edward  VL,  Oct.  24, 1537). 
4.  Anne  of  Cleves  (married  Jan.  6, 1540,  divorced  June  24, 1540).  5. 
Catharine  Howard  (married  Aug.  8,  1540,  beheaded  Feb.  12, 1542). 
6.  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer  (married  July  10,  1543, 
outlived  the  king).  Henry  united  in  his  person  the  claun  of  both 
Lancaster  and  York. 

Execution  of  Empson  and  Dudley. 

1511.  Henry  a  member  of  the  Holy  League  (la.  300),  received  from 
the  Pope  the  title  of  ''  Most  Christian  King." 
Henry  having  laid  claim  to  the  French  crown  sent  troops  to 
Spain,  which  were  unsuccessful  (1512).  In  1513  the  king 
went  to  France  in  person  and  wim  Maximilian,  the  emperor, 
won  the  bloodless  victory  of 

1513,  Aug.  17.    Ouinegate,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  (p.  319). 

1513,  Sept.  9.     Battle  of  Flodden  Field.     Defeat  and  death  of 

Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland  who  was  allied  with  France. 

1514,  Aug.     Peace  with  France  {Toumay  ceded  to  England,  after- 

wards ^1518)  bought  by  France  for  600,000  crowns)  and  with 
Scotland. 

1515,  Thomas  Wolsey,  the  king's  favorite,  chancellor  Q).  1471,  ap« 

pointed  almoner  and  dean  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  VII.,  member 
of  the  council  1510,  bishop  of  Tournay  1513,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  archbishop  of  York  1514,  cardinal  and  ohanoellor 
1515,  papal  legate  1517,  surrendered  the  great  seal  1529,  f 
Nov.  28,  1530). 

1520,  June  7.  Meeting  of  Henry  VTII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  near 

Calais  («  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  (>old  "). 

1521.  Execution  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Buckingham  was  descended  from  Edward  III.  (p. 
277). 

1521.  Henry  wrote  the  '*  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments ''  in  re- 
ply to  Luther,  and  received  the  title  of  *' Defender  of  the 
Faith  "  from  Pope  Leo  X* 
After  the  battle  of  ravia  the  relations  between  Henry  and  the 
emperor,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  double  failure  of  the  em- 
peror to  secure  the  promised  election  of  Wolsey  as  Pope,  became  so 
strained  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  and  a  forced  loan  was  assessed 
on  the  kingdom,  which  brought  in  but  little.     In  1523  an  attempt  to 
force  a  grant  from  parliament  met  with  no  success,  but  a  rebellion 
was  provoked  which  was  suppressed  only  by  abandoning  the  demand. 

1527.  Henry,  desiring  to  divorce  his  wife   in  order  to  marry  Anne 

Boleyn,  alleged  the  invalidity  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 

brother's  wife,  and  appealed  to  Rome.     The  delays  of  the  Pope  and 

the  scruples  of  WoUey  enraged  the  king,  who  deprived  the  latter  of 
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the  great  seal  and  mye  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  (1529).  Sentence 
and  pardon  of  WoTsey,  who,  however,  died  in  disgrace  (1530).  At 
the  suggestion  of  Cranmer  the  question  was  referred  to  the  uniTcr- 
aities  of  England  and  Europe,  and  a  number  deciding  in  the  kind's 
iayor  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry  also  broke  with  uie 
Church  of  Rome.  Confiscation  of  the  annates^  followed  by  the  res- 
ignation of  iS^tr  Thomas  More  (1532). 

The  Pope  excommunicated  Henry  and  annulled  his  diyoroe  from 
Catharine,  which  Cranmerj  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  pro- 
nounced. After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  parliament  confirmed  the 
diyoroe,  recognized  Elizabeth  as  heir  to  the  throne  (1534),  and  se- 
cured the  succession  to  other  children  of  Anne  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  princess. 

1934.  Act  of  Supremaoy,  appointing  the  king  and  his  snoces- 
sors  '*  Protector  and  only  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  of  Bngland"  (1531).  Refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  made  high  treason,  under 
which  yote  Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned  and  beheaded 
(1635). 

Thomaa  Cromwell,  a  former  senrant  of  Wolsey,  and  his  soo- 
eessor  in  the  fayor  of  the  king,  now  yiceeerent  in  matters  relating  to 
the  church  in  England,  issued  a  comnussion  for  the  inroection  of 
monasteries  which  resulted  in  the  anppreaaion,  first  of  the  smaller 
(1536),  and  afterwards  (1539)  of  the  larger  monasteries,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  Abbots  now  ceased  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment. 

1536.  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  Princess 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  illegitimate  by  parliament.  The  crown 
was  securea  to  any  subsequent  issue  of  the  king,  or  should  that 
fail,  was  left  to  his  disposal. 

1536.  Publication  of  Tyndale*s  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  CooerdaUf 
under  authority  m>m  the  king. 

1536.  Suppression  of  the  Catholic  rebellion  of  Robert  Aske,  aided  by 
Reginald  PoU,  son  of  Margaret^  countess  of  Salisbury ^  daughter 
of  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 

1639.  Statute  of  the  Biz  Articles,  defining  heresy;  denial  of  any 
of  these  positions  constituted  heresy :  1.  Transubstantiation ; 
2.  Communion  in  one  kind  for  laymen ;  3.  Celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  ;  4.  Inyiolability  of  yows  of  chastity  ;  5.  Necessity 
of  priyate  masses  ;  6.  Necessity  of  auricular  confession. 

1540.  Execution  of  Cromwell,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  CromtoeU 
had  fallen  under  Henry's  displeasure  by  his  adyocacy  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  with  whom  the  king  was 
ill  pleased. 

1542.     Ireland  made  a  kingdom. 

1542.    War  with  Scotland.    James  Y.  defeated  at  the 

Noy.  25.    Battle  of  Solway  Moss. 

James  V.  died  shortly  afterward.    Henry  proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  son,  Edward,  and  James's  ini«at  diaM^\«t^^^&3ftx^^ 
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bat  tlia  Soottiah  court  preferred  an  aUianoe  with  )hxa»^ 
whereupon  Henry  concludBd  an  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

1M4.    Fkrliament  recognised  ICary  and  Blimabeth  as  heira  to  the 
crown,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Edward  withont  iasoe. 

1545.     Invasion  of  France.    Coin  debased ;  property  of  guilds  con- 
fiscated. 

1547.    Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Surreif,  on  charge  of  high  treason. 
Henry  VIII.  died  Jan.  28, 1547,  leaving  a  will,  wherein  the  crown 

was  left  to  the  hein  of  his  aiatar,  Mary,  dncheaa  of  Suffolk,  in 

the  event  of  fcilure  of  issue  by  all  of  his  children. 

1547-1553.    Edward  VI., 

ten  years  of  age ;  his  unde,  eari  of  Hertford,  was  appointed 
lord  protector  and  duke  of  Somerset^  and  assumed  titie  government 
Bepeal  of  the  six  articles  (1547).     Introduction  of  reformed  doo* 

trines. 

1649.    Execution  of  lord  Beymour,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  wished  to  marrv  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
Establishment  of  umformi^  of  service  by  act  of  parliament ; 
introduction  of   Edward  VL's  first  prayer-book  ^second. 
1563). 
Fall  of  the  protector,  Somerset,  who  was  superseded  by  lord 
'WarwiolL,  BheirirurdB  duke  of  Northumberland  (1550).     Exe- 
cution of  Someraat  (1552^. 
1561.    Forty-two  articles  of  religion  published  by  Cranmer. 

1553.  Edward  aaaigned  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter 
of  his  cousin,  Frances  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth^ 
daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  Lady  Jane  was  married  to  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Death  of  Edward  VI 
July  6, 1553. 

1663-1558.    Mary  the  CathoUa 

The  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen  by  Northumber- 
land meeting  with  no  response,  Northumberland,  Lady  Jane,  and 
others  were  arrested.  Execution  of  Northumberland  ( Aue.  22, 1553). 
Restoration  of  Catholic  bishops.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  WinchMter, 
anthor  of  the  Six  Articles,  lota  chancellor. 

1553.  Marriage  treaty  between  BCary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  Philip  II.  Philip  was  to  have  the  title 
€ii  king  of  England,  but  no  hand  in  the  government,  and  in  case  of 
Mary's  death  could  not  succeed  her.  This  transactiou  (*<  The  Snanish 
marriage  **)  being  nnpopular  an  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Carew,  the  duke  ofSwffolk^  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  The  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  TFeb.  12,  1554),  and  her  husband.  Lady  Jane  was  an  ao- 
complished  scholar  {Roger  Asckam)  and  had  no  desire  for  the  crown. 
Imprisonment  of  Elixabeth  who  was  soon  released  on  the  intercession 
of  the  emperor. 

1554^  July  25.    Marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip. 
I56&  Cruel  perseoution  of  the  Frotestants  (JSonner,  bishop  of  Ixm* 
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don\  Oet  16^  Ridleff  ind  Latimer;  March  21, 1558,  Gnuuner  burnt 
mt  the  stake.  About  900  are  said  to  have  been  bomt  daring  this  per^ 
seoution.     Cardinal  Pole,  arohbishop  of  Canterbory  and  papal  legate 

1557.  England  drawn  into  the  Spanish  ¥rar  with  France.    Defeat  of 

the  French  at  the  battle  of  St.  QuerUin  (Aug.  10, 1557). 
1558^  Jan.  7.    Xioaa  of  Calais,  which  was  oaptiued  by  tiie  dnka  of 
Guise. 
Death  of  Mary,  Not.  17, 1558. 

1568-1603.    Elizabeth. 

Sir  William  Cecil  (baron  Burleigh,  1571),  secretary  of  stata 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon^  lord  privy  seal.  Repeal  of  the  Catholio  legisla- 
tion of  Mary;  reenactment  of  the  laws  of  Henrr  VIIL  relating  to  the 
church ;  act  of  tupremacyt  act  of  uniformity.  Revision  of  the  prayer- 
book. 

1559.  Treabr  of  Catean-Cambreaia  with  France.  Calais  to  be 
April  2.    ceded  to  England  in  eight  years. 

On  the  accession  of  Fronde  II,  \aig  of  France,  BCary,  his  wife,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Quean  of  England  and  Scotland.  Conformity 
exacted  in  Scotland*  Treaty  of  Berwick  (iizxL  1560),  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Scottish  reformers. 

1560.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 
July  6.    French  interference  in  Scotland  withdrawn.    Adoption  of  a 

Confession  of  Faith  by  the  Scotch  estates. 

1561.  Return  of  Mary  to  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Francis  IL, 
where  she  was  at  once  involved  in  conflict  with  the  Calvinists. 
(John  S^nox,  b.  1505,  the  friend  of  Calmn  at  Geneva,  d. 
1572.J 

1563.  Adoption  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articlea,  in  place  of  the  forty- 
two  published  by  Cranmer.    Completion  of  the  establishment 

of  the  Anglican  Ghorch  (Church  of  England ,  Episcopal  Church)  ; 
Protestant  dogmas,  with  retention  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and,  par- 
tially, of  the  cult.  Numerous  dissenters  or  non-conformists  (Presbyte- 
nans,  Puritans,  Brownists,  Separatists,  etc.).  Parker,  arohbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1559). 

1564.  Peace  of  Troyea  with  France.  English  claims  to  Calais  re- 
nounced for  220,000  crowns. 

In  Scotland  Mary  married  her  cousin  Damley,  who  caused  her  fa^ 
▼orite  Rizzio  to  be  murdered  (1566^  and  was  himself  murdered  (Feb. 
10, 1567)  by  Bothwell  ^earl  of  Hepoum),  apparently  with  the  knowl« 
edge  of  the  queen.^  Marriage  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  May  15, 1567. 
^e  nobles  under  Murray,  Mary's  natimd  brother,  revolted,  defeated 
Mary  at  Carbury  Hill  near  Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  her  at  Loch« 
leven  Castle.  Abdication  of  Mary  m  favor  of  her  son,  Jamea  VI., 
July  24, 1567.  Murray,  regent.  In  May,  1568,  Mary  escaped  from 
captivity ;  defeated  at  Langstde^  May  13,  she  took  refuge  in  Eugland, 
where,  after  some  delay,  she  was  placed  in  confinement  (1568). 

1  GhMdeke,  Maria  StMart,  1879.  Th«  canite  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  has  bsea 
tiotntly  doltodsa  by  John  Watla  De  Peyater. 
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lC75w  Elizabeth  declined  the  government  of  the  Netheriaad  pror- 
inces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  offered  her  by  the  conf ederateai 

1577.  Alliance  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Netherlands. 

1583-84.  Plots  against  the  queen.  {Ardenj  Parry)  ;  Spanish  plot  of 
T^hrogmorton  ;  execution  of  the  earl  of  Arwidel  for  oorrespcmd- 
ing  with  Marj.    Bond  of  Association, 

1585.  Troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  republic  under  the  earl  of 

Leicester.    Victory  of  ZiitpAcn  (Sept  22, 1586),  death  of  Sir 
PhlUp  Sidney. 

1586.  Expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indies,  sack  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Cartkagena  :  rescue  of  the  Virginia  colony 
(p.  290). 

1586.  Conapirao J  of  Savage,  Ballard,  Babington,  etc.,  discorered 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  Walatngham  ;  execution  of  the 
conspirators.  The  government  involved  Blary,  queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  plot.  She  was  tried  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Oct 
1586,  and  convicted  on  the  presentation  of  letters  which  she 
alleged  to  be  forged.  She  was  convicted  Oct  25  and  ezeonted 
Feb.  8, 1587. 

1588.  War  with  Spain.  Construction  of  an  English  fleet  of  war. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  called  the  invincible  armada  (1^  vessels, 
3,165  cannon),  was  defeated  in  the  Channel  by  the  English  fleet 
(Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins),  July  21-29,  and  deatroyed  by  a 
storm  off  the  Hebrides. 

1597.  Rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  Hugh  CNeill,  earl  of  Tyrone ; 
the  failure  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to  cope  with  the  insurrection  led 
to  his  recall,  and  his  successor  lord  Moimtjoy  quickly  subju- 
.  gated  the  country  (1601\  Capture  of  Tyrone^  flight  of  tha 
earl  of  Desmond,  A  rebellion  of  Essex  in  London  was  followed 
by  his  execution  (1601). 

1600.  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.     Death  of  Eliiabetl^ 
March  24, 1603. 
William  Shakeapeare,  1564-1616  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1554-1586; 

Bdmond  Spenaer,  1553-1599 ;  WiUiam  Tyndaie,  1485  ?-1536 ;  Ban 

Jonaon,  1574-1637. 

1603-1649  (1714).  The  House  of  Stuart  Personal 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1603-1625.    James  I., 

as  king  of  Scotland,  James  VI,,  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  The 
Scotch  had  brought  him  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  learned 
but  pedantic,  weak,  lazy,  and  incapable  of  governing  a  large  king- 
dom. Divine  right  of  kingship,  divine  right  of  the  bishops  (''no 
bishop,  no  king  ").  In  this  century  the  after-effects  of  the  Reformation 
made  themselves  felt  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  and  in  both 
places  resulted  in  war.  In  England,  however,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Reformation  these  effects  were  peculiarly  condi- 
tioned ;  the  religious  questions  were  confused  and  overshadowed  by 
political  and  constitutional  questions. 

1603.  James  L  was  proclaimed  king  March  24 ;  he  entered  LtwdfliBL 
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cm  the  7th  of  May,  And  was  crowned  Joly  25.  Freaentatkni  of  the 
millenary  petition  immediatelj  after  tfames's  arrival  in  London, 
siened  by  1,000  (800)  ministers,  asking  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 

The  Main  and  the  Bye.  The  <*  Main  "  was  a  plot  to  dethrone 
James  in  favor  of  Arabella  Stuart  (see  geneal.  table,  p.  337),  con* 
cocted  by  lord  Cobhcmi,  Grey  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  also 
implicated  and  imprisoned  until  1616  ("History  of  the  World"). 
The  '*  Bve  "  or  the  ''  Surprising  treason  "  was  a  plot  to  imprison  the 
king.    Alliance  with  France,  negotiated  by  Romy  (Solly). 

1604.  Jan.  Hampton  Court  Conference  between  the  bishops 
and  the  Puritans,  where  James  presided.  The  Puritans  failed 
to  obtain  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  church.  The 
king  issued  a  proclamation  enforcing  the  act  of  uniformity  (p.  338), 
and  one  banishing  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  (Goodwin  axid 
Fortescue). 

1601,  March  19-1611,  Feb.  9.    First  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  king's  scheme  of  a  real  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
unfavorably  received.  Appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

1604.  Convocation  (ecclesiastical  court  and  legislature  at  first 
established  [Edward  1.1  as  an  instrument  for  ecclesiastical  tax- 
ation ;  afterwards  convened  by  archbishops  for  the  settlement  of 
church  questions  ;  since  Henry  VlII.  convened  only  by  writ  from  the 
king,  and  sitting  and  enacting  [canons]  only  by  permission  of  the 
king)  adopted  some  new  canons  which  hore  so  hardly  upon  the  Puri- 
tans that  three  hundred  clergymen  left  their  livings  rather  than  con- 
form. 

Peace  with  Spain.  James  proclaimed  "  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland"  (Oct.  24).  Punishment  of  many  recusants 
(under  the  recusancy  laws  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  refusing  to  go  to 
church,  saying  mass  or  assisting  at  mass  was  severely  punished). 

1605.  Nov.  5.    Ounpowder  Plot, 

originating  in  1604  with  Robert  Catesby,  after  the  edict  banish- 
ing  the  priests.  Other  conspirators  :  Winter,  Wright^  Percy,  Prep- 
arations lor  blowinp^  up  the  houses  of  Parliament  with  thirty-six  barrels 
of  gunpowder.  Disclosure  of  the  plot  through  an  anonymous  letter  to 
Lora  Monteagle  from  one  of  the  conspirators,  his  brother-in-law, 
Tresham.  Arrest  of  Onj  ^Guido)  Fawkes,  in  the  vaults  on  Nov. 
4,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Trial  and  execution 
of  the  conspirators.     Parliament  met  Nov.  9. 

1606.  Penal  laws  against  papists.  Plague  in  London.  Episco- 
pacy restored  in  Scotland.  James  urged  the  union  anew 
but  in  vain. 

Impositions.  The  grant  of  customs  duties  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  reign  (tonnage  and  poundage,  established  by 
Edward  III.)  proving  insufficient  to  meet  James'  expenditure, 
he  had  recourse  to  unpositions  without  parliamentary  g^rant, 
which  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  used  to  a  small  extent.  Trial 
of  Bates  for  refusing  to  pay  an  imposition  on  currants.  Th§ 
court  <if  exchequer  decided  m/avor  qfthe  long. 
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1007.    Setflement  of  Jamestown  (p.  291). 
1608.  fistablishment  of  new  impositions. 

1610.  The  Great  Contract ;  m  return  for  the  surrender  of  some 
feudal  privileges  the  long  was  to  receive  a  yearly  income  ol 
£200,000.  The  agreement  was  frustrated  by  a  disputo  over 
the  impositions.    Diaaolution  of  parliament  (Feb.  9, 1611). 

1611.  Plantation  of  Ulster^  which  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  tha 
rebellion  of  T^prone. 

Creation  of  baronets,  an  hereditary  knighthood  ;  sale  of  the 
patents. 

1611.    Completioii  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  waa 
authorized  by  the  king  and  had  occupied  forty-seven  minia* 
ters  since  1604. 
Imprisonment  of  Arabella  Stuart, 

1613.  Robert  Carr,  the  king's  favorite  (viscount  Rochester  in  1611)» 
created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  lord  treasurer,  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  ^Robert  Cecil).  Death  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  (Nov.  1612).     First  English  factory  at  Surat 

1613.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  (*'  queen  of  Bohemia  ")  to 
the  elector  Palatine,  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  the  malice  of  Somerset.  Mar- 
riage of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  Essex. 

1614y  Apr.  &-June  7.  Second  Parliament  of  Jamea  L  Hiree 
hundred  new  members,  among  whom  were  John  Pym  (Somer- 
setshire), Thomas  H^«n/toorM  (Yorkshire), /oAn  Elwt  (St.  Ger- 
mains).  The  whole  session  was  spent  in  quarrellmg  with 
the  king  over  the  impositions,  and  parliament  was  dissolved 
without  making  an  euactmeu^  whence  it  is  called  the  addled 
parliament, 

1615.  Renewal  of  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  James's  son  to 
a  Spanish  princess  (opened  in  1611).  Imposition  of  a  benevo- 
lence, which  was  resii»ted  by  Oliver  St,  John  and  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  afterwards 
dismissed  from  office.  Death  of  Arabella  Stuart.  Mission  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Great  Mog^l. 

1616.  Condemnation  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset  for  the 
poisoning  of  Overbury.  Rise  of  George  Villiers  in  the  king's 
favor  ;  viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1617.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released  from  the  1  ower,  allowed  to 
sail  for  the  Orinoco,  where  he  hoped  to  discover  a  gold  mincv 
Failing  in  this  he  attacked  the  Spanish  towns  on  the  Orinoco. 

1618.  Proclamation  allowing  sports  on  Sunday  after  church  in  Scot- 
land (Articles  of  Perth).  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  vis- 
count of  St,  Albans,  lord  chancellor.  In  this  year  Sir  WaU 
ter  Raleigh,  returning  from  his  expedition,  was  executed  under 
the  old  sentence,  as  reparation  to  Spain. 

1619.  Conunercial  treaty  with  the  Duteh  respecting  the  East  Indies. 

1620.  Settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  m  New  England 
(p.  294). 

1621.  Jan.  30-1622,  Feb.  8.    Third  Parliament  of  Junes  L    The 

p^».litt^mtt«fe  granted  a  supply  for  tne  proaeoutioa  of  thA  ^aas  m 
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the  palatinate  (p.  310),  in  which  James  was  half-hearted*  and  then 
took  up  the  subject  of  grievances.  Impeachment  of  Mompesaon  and 
Mitchdlj  who  had  bought  monopolies  of  inn-licensinff  and  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silyer  thread;  they  were  deg^raded,  fined*  and  ban- 
ished. Impeachment  of  Francis  Bacon,  the  chancellor,  for  bribery. 
Bacon  admitted  that  he  had  receiyed  presents  from  parties  in  suits, 
but  denied  that  they  had  affected  his  jud^ent.  He  was  fined  £40,- 
000  (which  was  remitted)  and  declared  mcapable  of  holding  office 
in  the  future.  Petition  of  the  ooomions  against  popery  and  the 
Spanish  marriage.  The  angry  rebuke  of  the  kine  for  meddling  in 
affairs  of  state  (**  bring  stools  for  these  ambassadors  ")  drew  nom 
the  parliament 

1621,  Dec.  18.  The  Great  Protestation  :  V  That  the  liberties,  fran- 

chises, privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubtea  birthright  ana  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England, 
and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and 
defense  of  the  realm  . . .  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  council 
and  debate  in  parliament."  The  king  tore  the  page  containing  the 
protestation  from  the  journal  of  the  conomons. 

1622,  Feb.  8.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

Imprisonment  of  Southampton^  Cohe^  Pu^  Setden,    Earl  of 
Buckingham  made  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1623,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Buddngham* 
went  to  Spain  and  negotiated  a  marriage  treaty,  the  provis- 
ions of  which  were  so  favorable  to  the  Catholics  as  to  excite 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England;  finally,  being  unable  to  secure 
any  help  from  Spain  in  regard  to  the  palatinate,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  returned  in  anger. 

Massacre  of  English  residents  on  the  island  of  Amboyna  by  the 
Dutch. 

1624,  Feb.  12-1625,  Mar.  27.    Fourth  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  Spanish  marriage  was  broken  off,  but  even  the  anger  of 
Buckingham  could  not  drive  the  parliament  into  a  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain.  Supplies  voted  for  defense.  Mansfeld  raised  1,200 
men  in  England  who  reached  Holland  but  nearly  all  perished  there 
from  lack  of  proper  provisions.  Marriage  treaty  with  France  for  the 
marriage  of  rrince  Charles  with  Henrietta  Maria^  sister  of  Louis 
XIII. 

1625,  March  27,  death  of  James  L  at  Theobalds. 

1625-1649.    Charles  I. 

1625,  May  11.  Marriage  of  Charles  L  and  Henrietta  Maria, 

Ships  sent  to  Louis  XIII.  secretly  engaged  not  to  fight  against 
the  Huguenots. 

1625.    First  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

(Assembled  June  18  ;  adjourned  to  Oxford  July  11 ;  dissolved 

Aug.  12.) 
Grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year  only,  and  of  £140,000 
for  the  war  with  Spain.      Proceedings  against  Montague  {'^appeUo 
Ccuareia^**  1624).     Unsnooessful  expedition  of  WimtAedon  against 
Cadiz. 
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1026^  Feb.  6-Jiiiie  15.    Second  Parliament  of  Cliarles  L 

Charles  had  hoped  for  a  more  pliable  parliament,  as  he  had 
appointed  seyeral  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  parliament  sheriffs^ 
and  so  kept  them  out  of  the  second.  But  this  parliament, 
under  the  Ie«d  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  was  more  intractable  than 
the  last.  Lord  Bristol,  to  whom  no  writ  had  been  sent  bj  order 
of  the  king,  received  one  on  the  interference  of  the  lords,  but 
was  requested  not  to  appear.  He  took  his  seat  and  bronffht 
charges  a^^ainst  Buckingham,  on  which  that  lord  was  mo- 
peached  (May).  Imprisonment  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Dud* 
ley  DiggeSf  who  were  set  at  liberty  upon  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  to  business  without  them. 
War  declared  against  France  ri626-16d0). 

1627,  Inglorious  expedition  of  Buckingham  to  the  relief  of  Boohelle 
{hU  ofRh^y 

Exaction  of  a  forced  loan  to  raise  money  for  the  French  war,  and 
for  the  subsidy  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  supply  to  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark.  Five  persons,  who  were  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  contribute,  sued  out  a  writ  of  hahe€U  carpus^  bnt» 
having  been  committed  by  the  king's  order,  though  without 
distinct  charge,  they  were  remanded  to  prison. 

1628,  March  17-1629,  March  10.  Third  Parliament  of  Charles 
I. 

May.  Passage  of  the  Petition  of  Right :  1.  Prohibition  of  benevo' 
Unces,  and  all  forms  of  taixation  without  consent  o/parUament. 
2.  Soldiers  should  not  be  billeted  in  private  houses,  3.  No  com- 
mission should  be  given  to  military  officers  to  execute  martial 
law  in  time  of  peacj.  4.  No  one  should  be  imprisoned  unless 
upon  a  specified  charge.  Assent  of  the  king  (June  7).  Grant  of 
five  subsidies.  Suppression  of  the  royalistic  sermons  of  Main- 
waring, 

Charles  having,  after  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  continued  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  the  conmions  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
ag^nst  that  practice. 

June  26.     Prorogation  of  parliament. 

Seizure  of  goods  of  merchants  who  refused  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage. 

Aug.  23.    Assassination  of  Buckingham  by  Felton. 

1629,  Jan.    New  session  of  parliament.     Oliver  Cromi^ell  spoke, 

for  the  first  time,  in  this  parliament.  The  commons  at  onoe 
took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage;  claim  of  privi- 
lege in  the  case  of  Rolfey  one  of  the  merc^nts,  whose  goods 
had  been  seized,  and  who  was  a  member  of  parliament. 
Adjournment  of  the  house  of  commons, 
liarch  2.  Meeting  of  parliament.  Turbulent  scene  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  the  speaker  held  in  the  chair  while  the  resolutions 
of  Eliot  were  read  :  Whoever  introduced  innovations  in  relig- 
ion, or  opinions  disagreeing  with  those  of  the  true  church ; 
whoever  advised  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
grant  of  parliament ;  whoever  voluntarily  paid  luoh  dutiesi 
was  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
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March  5.    Arrest  of  members ;  imprisomnent  of  Eliol  (f  Nor.  1632). 

March  10.    Dissolution  of  parliament    For  eleren  yean  Charles 

ffOTemed  vrithout  a  parliament,  raising  money  by  illegal 

kvies  of  taxes,  sale  of  monopolies,  and  many  other  ways. 

Charles'  advisers  :  William  Laud  (b.  1573,  president  of  St.  John's 

oolleee,  1611-1621;  dean  of  Gloucester,  1616;  in  Scotland  as  James  I.'s 

chapuun,  1617;  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1621;  chaplain  to  Backingfaam, 

1622  ;  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  dean  of  the  chapel  royid,  1626 ; 

?rivy  councillor,  1627;  bishop  of  London,  1628  ;  chancellor  of  Ozfoid« 
630 ;  in  Scotland  with  Charles  I.,  1633 ;  archbishop  of  Canterhunf^ 
1633 ;  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  1634 ;  impeached,  1641 ;  at- 
tainted (by  bill)  and  executed,  1645),  Thomaa  Wentworth  (b.  1593; 
Vi  parliament,  1614, 1621-1625  ;  sheriff,  1625  ;  imprisoned  for  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  forced  loan  ;  in  parliament,  1628  ;  baron  Went- 
worth, lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north,  viscount  Wentworth, 
1628 ;  privy  councillor,  1629 ;  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  1633  ;  went  to 
Ireland,  1633 ;  earl  of  StrafTord,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1639  ;  impeached,  1640  ;  attainted  (by  bill)  and  executed,  May,  1641), 
Weaton,  lord  treasurer. 
1630,  April.    Peace  with  France. 

1629.  First  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  (p.  295). 

1630,  Nov.    Peace  with  Spain. 

1632.     Predominant  influence  of  Wentworth. 

1633^  June.  Charles  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with  ceremonies  distaste- 
ful to  the  Scots. 
Grovemment  of  Laud  and  Went^oorth,  Energetic  enforcement  of 
conformity.  The  declaration  of  sports  (p.  341)  reissued.  Inrailment 
of  the  communion  table.  William  Prynne,  author  of  Histrio^MastiXy  an 
attack  on  players,  which  was  thought  to  reflect  on  the  queen,  pilloried 
and  deprived  of  his  ears.  Wentworth,  governor  of  Ireland.  "  Thor- 
ough." 

1634.  First  writ  for  ahip-money,  a  war  tax  levied  only  on  seaboard 
towns,  issued  at  the  sngsestion  of  Noy^  attorney-general,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

1635.  Second  writ  for  ahip-money. 

1637.  Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton,  pilloried. 

June  23.  An  attempt  to  read  the  Bnglish  liturgy  in  Edinburgh,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  Charles,  produced  a  popular 
tumult  at  St.  GMlea. 

June.  Trial  of  John  Hampden,  for  refusing  to  pay  his  allotment  of 
ship-money  (twenty  shillings).  The  court  of  exchequer  de- 
cided against  him,  which  created  a  strong  popular  excitement. 
Shortly  after,  Hampden,  Pym,  Cromwell,  were  prevented  from 
sailing  for  America  by  a  royal  prohibition  of  emigration. 

1638,  Feb.  28.     Signing  of  the   Solemn  Leaf>;ue  and  Covenant 

(based  on  Uiat  of  1580^,  at  Greyfriar's  church  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  defense  of  the  reformed  religion  and  resistance  to  inno- 
vations. 
1638,  Nov.  21.  Greneral  assembly  at  Glasooio;  abolition  of  eniscopacy, 
the  new  liturgy,  and  the  canons ;  the  kirk  declared  inaependeni 
of  thestate. 
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1639.    The  first  bishops'  war. 

The  Scots  seized  Edinburgh  castle,  and  raised  an  annj. 
Charles  marched  to  meet  them  near  Berwick^  but  an  agreement  was 
reached  without  a  battle. 

1639,  June  18.    Pacification  of  Donsa  (or  Berwick).    The  armies 

were  to  be  disbanded,  and  differences  referred  to  a  new 
general  assembly  and  parliament.  The  general  assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  Glasgow,  and  the  parlij;^ 
ment  proved  intractable.  The  king's  necessities  were  now  so  great 
that  he  took  the  advice  of  WentworUi,  now  made  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  summoned 

1640,  April  13 -May  5.     The  fourth  Parliament  of  Charles  X. 

("  The  Short  Parliament ")  at  Westminster. 
As  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  without  a  redress  of  grievances, 
the  parliament  was  soon  dissolved.  Popular  tumults;  attack  on  Laud's 
palace  ;  assault  upon  the  court  of  high  commissiou  (created  1559,  by 
Elizabeth,  to  try  offenses  against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
crown). 

1640.     Second  bishops'  war. 

Defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Newhum  on  the  Tyne  ( Aufi^  28). 
The  king  sunmioned  a  council  of  peers  at  York  (Sept.).  Treaty 
ofRipon  (Oct.  26).  A  permanent  treaty  was  set  m  prospect; 
meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  was  to  be  paid  £850  a  day  by 
Charles.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  peers,  Charles  now 
summoned 

1640,  Nov.  3.    The  Fifth  and  last  Parliament. 

The  Longr  Parliament  (Nov.  3, 1640-March  16, 1660). 

First  Session. 

Nov.  3. 164a-8ept  8^  1641. 

The  fact  that  the  Scotch  army  was  not  to  be  disbanded  until 
paid,  gave  the  commons  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  king, 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  use.    Lenthall,  speaker. 
Nov.  11.     Impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Laud.     Both  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

1641,  Feb.  15.    The  triennial  act  passed,  enacting  that  parliament 

should  assemble  every  three  years  even  without  being  sum- 
moned by  the  king. 

March  22.  Commencement  of  the  trial  of  Strafford.  The  result  of 
the  impeachment  being  uncertain,  it  was  dropped  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  introduced,  which  passed  both  houses  (commons, 
Apr.  21,  lords,  Apr.  29). 
Bill  to  prevent  clergymen  from  holding  civil  office  introduced 
but  thrown  out  by  the  lords  (June).  Introduction  of  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  bishops   {**  root  and  branch  bill "). 

liay  10.  Charles  with  great  reluctance  signed  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  and  also  the  bill  to  prevent  the  dissolu- 
tion or  proroguing  of  the  present  parliament  without  its 
own  consent.    ("  Act  for  the  perpetual  Parliament.**) 
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1641,  May  12.    Ezeeation  of  Btrafford. 

July.  Abolition  of  the  Btar  Chamber  and  the  High  Cominii- 
eion. 

Aug.  Treaty  of  pacification  with  Scotland.  The  Scotch  and  Eng>- 
lish  armies  were  paid  with  the  proceeds  of  a  poll-tax.  Charles 
went  to  Scotland.  First  interview  of  Edward  Hyde,  lord  Clar- 
endon (1609-1674  ;  **  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wan 
in  England)/'  with  the  king. 

Sept.  8.  Parliament  adjourned,  but  each  house  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  sit  during  the  recess  ;  Pym  chairman  of  the  commons' 
committee. 
Attempt  of  the  king  to  conciliate  the  **  moderates  "  in  parlia- 
ment by  giving  offices  of  state  to  their  leaders  (Lucius  Cary, 
lord  Falkland). 

Oct.  In  Scotland  the  marquis  of  Montrose  formed  a  plot  for  the 
seizure  of  the  duke  of  Argyll  the  leader  of  the  Presbyterians, 
in  which  the  king  was  thought  to  have  a  share.  The  discovery 
of  the  plot  ("  the  incident  )  threw  CharleK  into  the  hands  of 
Argyle,  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  whereby  Charles 
gave  the  state  offices  to  Argyle  and  his  party,  and  the  latter 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  religious  affairs  m  England. 

Oct.  20.  Parliament  assembled.  Early  in  Nov.  came  news  of  the 
Irish  massacre  in  Ulster  ;  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Protestants  slain  was  30,000.  Great  indignation  in  England. 
Yet  the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  trust  Charles  with  an 
army. 

1641,  Dec.  1.    The  grand  remonatranoe,  which  had  passed  the 

house  of  commons  in  November,  after  a  long  and  exciting  de- 
bate, by  a  majority  of  eleven,  presented  to  the  king.  It  was  a 
summary  of  all  the  grievances  of  his  reign.  On  Dec.  14  the 
remonstrance  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  having  declared  their  inability  to  attend 
parliament  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  and  protested 
against  the  action  of  parliament  in  their  absence,  tney  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  breach  of  privilege  (Dec.  30). 
The  petition  of  the  commons  for  a  guard  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  rejected  by  the  king. 

1642,  Jan.  3.  Impeachment  of  lord  Kimbolton,  and  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  Haselrig,  Holies,  Strode,  members  of  the  com- 
mons, for  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots  in  the  recent 
war.  As  the  oonmions  declined  to  order  their  arrest  Charles 
resolved  to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands. 

Jan.  4.    Attempt  to  seize  the  five  members. 

Charles  visited  the  house  of  commons  in  person,  with  five 
hundred  troops,  but  finding  that  the  five  members  were  absent 
he  withdrew  ouietly.  The  accused  members,  meanwhile,  were 
in  London.  The  conunons  immediately  followed  them,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  conmiittee  which  sat  at  the  OttUd^ 
kallj  under  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 

Jan.  10.  Charles  left  London.  The  five  members  returned  to  par- 
liament on  the  following  day.    Jan.  12,  rising  at  Kingstoa 
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The  freeholden  of  Buckinghtxmshire  aent  a  remonstrinoe  to  Um 
kinff.  The  comxnona  made  sure  of  several  places  and  hastened 
to  Uy  before  the  king  a  bill  ezoluding  the  biahopa  from 
the  house  of  lK>rd8,  which  he  signed,  and  a  bill  aeourlng  to 
the  parliament  the  command  of  the  miHtiai  which  he  re- 
fused to  sign.  Charles  at  York  (March),  where  he  was 
joined  in  Apnl  by  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty-five  members  of 
the  lower  house.  The  king  also  obtained  the  great  seaL  At* 
tempt  on  Hull. 
Henceforward  the  parliament  at  Westminster  passed  ardinancei 
which  were  not  submitted  to  the  king.  By  an  ordinanoe  passed 
in  May  they  assumed  control  of  the  militia, 

Jons  2.  Submission  of  nineteen  propositions  by  parliament  to  the 
kine^,  demanding  that  the  king  should  give  his  assent  to  the 
mihtia  bill  ;  that  all  fortified  places  should  be  entrusted  to 
officers  appointed  by  parliament ;  that  the  liturey  and  church 
government  should  be  reformed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  parliament ;  that  parliament  should  appoint  and  dismiss  all 
royal  ministers,  appomt  guardians  for  the  king's  children,  and 
have  the  power  of  excluding  from  the  upper  house  at  will  aU 
peers  created  after  that  date.  The  propositions  were  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

Joly.  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  public  safety  by  parliament. 
Essex  appointed  captain-eeneral  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
4000  cavalry.     Siege  of  Portsmouth. 

Au|^  22.    Charles  raised  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 

1642-1646.    The  civil  war ;  the  Great  BebeUion. 

Oct.  23.  Drawn  battle  of  Edgehiil,  (Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the 
elector  palatine  and  Elizabeth  of  England.)  The  kingmarched 
upon  London,  but  being  confronted  at  Brtn^ord  by  Essex  and 

Nov.  12.  the  trained  bands  of  London  under  Skxppan^  he  retired 
without  fighting.     "  Affair  of  Brentford." 

Dee.  The  associated  counties  of  Norfdk^  Suffolk^  Essex,  Cambridge^ 
Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  raised  a  force  which  was  en* 
trusted  to  Oliver  Cromwell  (bom  April  25, 1599  in  Huntingm 
don)y  who  made  them  a  model  band,  "  the  Ironsides." 

1643,  Feb.~Apr.  Fruitless  negotiations  at  Oxford,  followed  bv  a  re- 
newal of  the  war.  In  Feb.  the  queen  landed  in  Yorkshire^ 
bringing  assistance  from  Holland. 

Apr.  27.     Capture  of  Reading  by  Essex. 

May.  Royalist  rising  in  Cornwall ;  defeat  of  the  parliament  at  Strait' 
ton  HiU  (May  16).  Defeat  of  Wader  at  lansdoume  Hill,  and 
at  Roundway  Down  (July). 

June  18.  Hampden  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  Rupert  at  Choi* 
grove  Jieldf  f  Jime  24. 

July  1.  Weatminater  aaaembly  (continued  until  1649),  for  the 
settlement  of  religious  and  theological  matters. 

Joly  25.  Capture  of  Briatol  (the  second  city  in  the  kingdom)  by 
Rupert.    Discouragement  of  the  supporters  of  the  parliament. 

Sept.  Essex  relieyed  Ghuoester,  which  was  gallantly  defended  \x% 
Massey. 
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1043,  Sept  20.    First  battle  of  Newbwy.    Death  of  lord  FUkland. 
Sept.  25.  Signature  of  the  Solemn  Iieague  and  Covenant  By 
twenty-five  peers  and  288  members  of  the  commons.     Parliar 
ment  thus  agreed  to  make  the  religions  of  Eneland,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and  to  reform  re- 
ligion **  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  churches."    All  civil  and  military  officers  and  all 
beneficed  clerG;ymen   were  compelled  to  sigpi  the  covenant 
(pearly  2000  clergymen  were  thus  deprived  of  their  livings). 
Thus  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  was  secured. 
Sept.    Charles  concluded  peace  with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  took 
the  fatal  step  of  enlisting  a  force  from  their  numbers  for  the 
war  in  England. 
Dec.  8.    Death  of  P3rm. 
1644.  Jan.    A  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed.    Parliament  ood" 

vened  at  Oxford  by  Uie  king. 
Jan.  25.   Battle  of  Nantunch,    Defeat  of  the  Irish  by  Sir  Thomat 

Fairfax. 
Feb.  15.   Joint  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
March.    Trial  of  Laud. 

York  besieged  by  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.    Siege  of  Oxford  br 
Essex  and  Waller.    Siege  of  Latham  House  (countess  of  Darby) 
raised  by  Rupert   (May). 
July  2.    Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  defeated  the  Scots,  was  in  turn  totally  de- 
feated by  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  his  picked  troops  (Ironsides). 

Hitherto  the  king  had  held  the  west  and  north  of  England,  while 
the  parliament  was  supreme  in  the  east.  This  victory  eave  the 
north  to  jMrliament.  Surrender  of  York  Julv  16,  of  I^wcastle 
Oct  20.  This  success  was  partially  offset  in  the  south  by  the  de- 
feat of  Waller  at  the 

June  29.  Battle  of  Copredy  Bridge,  and  by  the 
Sept.        Surrender  of  Essex's  infantry  in  Cornwall  to  Charles.    Es- 
sex escaped  to  London  by  sea. 
1644,  Aug.~16&,  Sept.    Campaign  of  Montroae  in  Scotland. 

Montrose  entered  Scotland  in  disguise,  Aug.  1644.  Victory 
of  Tippamnir  Sept.  1 ;  sack  of  Aberdeen  (Bridge  of  Dee)  Sept.  13  ; 
capture  of  Perth;  Montrose  retired  to  AUiole  (Oct.  4)  ;  Fyrie  castle 
(Oct  14)  ;  Montrose  retired  to  Badenach  (Nov.  6)  ;  harrying  of 
Argyleshire  (Dec.-Jan.  18)  ;  march  from  Loch  Ness  to  Inveriochy  at 
Ben  Nevis  (Jan.  31-Feb.  1).  Battle  of  Inveriochy,  Feb.  2.  Surren- 
der of  Elgin,  Feb.  19.  Montrose  at  Aberdeen  (March  9)  ;  Stone" 
haven  (March  21).  Victory  of  Anldcam  (May  4)  ;  victory  of 
Alford  (July  2)  ;  of  Eaiaytii  (Aug.  15)  ;  court  at  Bothwell  (Sept. 
3)  ;  Kelao  (Sept.  10)  ;  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept.  6).  De- 
feat of  Montroae  at  Philiphangh  (Sept.  13). 
1644,  Oct.  27.  Second  battle  of  Newbury  fought  between  the  king 

and  Essex,  Waller,  and  Manchester. 
Deo.    Promulgation  of  a  directory  instead  of  a  liturgy.    Chiistmat 

made  a  fast 
1646.  Jan.  Attainder  and  ezecntton  (Jan.  10)  of  Laud. 
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I6469  Jan.-Feb.  Truce  known  us  the  treaty  of  Uxtmdge;  the  pro- 
poeals  of  the  parliament  rejected  by  the  King. 
Dissensions  within  the  parliament.  Kise  of  the  sect  of  mdepef^ 
dents  (advocates  of  religious  liberty)  who  formed  a  g^wing  opposi- 
tion to  the  Presbyterians.  Cromwell  fast  becoming  the  leading  man 
in  England  since  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor.  Quarrel  with  Mark' 
Chester, 

April  3.  The  Self-denying  Ordinance  passed  by  both  houses  (the 
oonmions  had  passed  a  similar  bill  Dec.  1644)  preventing  mem- 
bers of  either  house  from  holdin?  military  command.  Estab- 
lishment of  Presbyterianism,  with  some  reservations  in  favor 
of  the  independents. 

Fairfax  superseded  Essex  as  captain-general.  Cromwell, 
lieutenant-general  (suspension  of  the  self-denying  ordinance 
in  his  case). 

Introduction  of  reform  in  the  army  after  the  plans  of  Crom- 
well ;  the  new  model. 

June  14.   Battle  of  Naseby. 

Complete  defeat  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  general  ruin  of 
his  cause.  Capture  of  bis  private  letters.  Surrender  of  Lei* 
cester  (June  18),  Bridgewater  (July  23),  Bristol  (Sept  11), 
Carlisle,  Winchester,  Basing  House  (Oct.),  Latham  House 
(Dec). 
March  26.  Defeat  and  capture  of  lord  Ashley  at  StouHm^the-Wold j 
last  battle  of  the  civil  war. 

1646,  May  5.    Charles  surrendered  himself  to  the  Bootik 

July  24  Parliamentary  propositions  submitted  to  Charles  at  Newcastle. 
Parliament  to  have  control  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years  ; 
Charles  to  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  Presbyterian 
establishment.  Charles  rejected  the  propositions,  preferring 
to  await  the  result  of  the  impending  breach  between  parlia" 
ment,  representing  Presbyterianism,  and  the  army,  comprising 
the  independents.  The  independent  opposition,  the  "  tolera- 
tion **  party  in  parliament,  grew  constantly  in  strength. 

1647,  Jan.  30.    The  Scots  surrendered  Charles  to  the  parliament  on 

payment  of  the  expenses  of  their  army  (£400,000).  Charles 
was  brought  to  Htkmhy  House  in  Northamptonshire. 
Contention  between  parliament  and  the  army.  The  conmions 
voted  the  disbandment  of  all  soldiers  not  needed  for  garrison 
purposes  or  in  Ireland.  Fairfax  appointed  conunander-in- 
chief.  The  self-denying  ordinance  re-enacted.  The  new 
model,  however,  refused  to  disband  until  its  claims  for  arrears 
were  satisfied. 

May  12.  Charles  accepted  a  modified  form  of  the  parliamentaiy 
proDositions.     It  was  too  late. 

June  4.  Charles  seized  at  Holmby  House  by  comet  Joyce  and  carried 
to  the  army.  On  the  same  day  Cromwell,  having  heard  of  the 
intention  of  the  Presbyterians  to  seize  him  in  parliament,  fled 
to  the  army  at  Triptow  Heath.  Here  the  army  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  disband  until  liberty  of  eonsckucn  iv^  iMs^s^^ia^^ 
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had  adopted  a  naw  organiiatioii ;  appointment  to  a  ooondl  of 
ac{fudicator$. 

16479  June  10.  The  army  at  St  Atban$.  "  Humble  repreaentation  * 
addreaaed  to  parliiunent. 

Jane  16.  The  army  demanded  the  exclusion  from  parliament  (A 
deven  memben  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  it  {Holies), 

July  26.    The  house  of  commons  mobbed  by  London  apprentioes  on 
account  of  a  change  in  the  commanders  of  the  Lcmdon  militia 
which  the  army  had  requested. 
The  two  speakers,  fourteen  lords,  and  one  hundred  conunom 
fled  to  the  army. 

July  24.  Proposals  presented  to  the  kinff  by  the  army.  Belief  and 
worship  shoulcl  be  free  to  all ;  paniament  to  control  the  mili* 
tary  and  naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  to  appoint  ofBoers  of 
state  ;  triennial  parliament ;  reformation  of  the  house  of 
commons,  etc.,  rejected  by  the  king,  who  was  invited  to  Lon- 
don by  that  part  of  the  parliament  still  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

Ang.  6.  The  army  entered  London  and  restored  the  members  idiich 
had  taken  refuge  with  it.  Charles  removed  to  Hampton 
Court. 

Sept.  7.  Parliament  a^ain  offered  Charles  a  modified  form  of  the 
nineteen  propositions ;  on  its  rejection  a  new  draft  was  pre- 
pared, but  before  its  presentation 

Nov.  11.  Charles  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wieht,  where  he  was  detained 
by  the  governor  of  Carisbrooke  CasUe. 

Dec  24.  **  The  four  billa  "  presented  to  the  king  by  parliament :  1. 
Parliament  to  command  the  army  for  twenty  years ;  2.  All 
declarations  and  proclamations  against  the  paruament  to  be 
recalled ;  3.  All  peers  created  since  the  great  seal  was  sent  to 
Charles  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house ;  4.  The  two 
houses  should  adjourn  at  pleasure.  Charles,  who  was  only 
nlaying  with  the  parliament  in  the  hope  of  securing  aid  from 
Dcotland,  rejected  the  four  bills  (l5ec.  28),  after  he  had 
already  signed 

Deo.  26.  A  aeoret  treaty  with  the  Boota  (<<  The  Engagement*'). 
Charles  agreed  to  abolish  Episcopacv  and  restore  Presbyte- 
rianism  ;  the  Scots,  who  looked  with  horror  on  the  rising  tide 
of  toleration  in  England,  agreed  to  restore  him  by  force  of 
arms. 

1648.  Jan.  15.  Parliament  renounoed  allegianoe  to  the  king, 
and  voted  to  have  no  more  oommunioation  with  him. 

164a    Second  Civil  War. 

At  once  a  war  between  ScoHand  and  England^  a  war  between 
the  Royalists  and  the  Roundheads,  and  a  war  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
Committee  of  safety  renewed,  sitting  at  Derby  House. 

Mfr^^b.  A  meeting  of  army  officers  at  Windsor  resolved  that  the 
king  must  be  brought  to  triaL 

i^[nil  24.  Call  of  the  house.  306  members.  The  Presbyterians 
having  retomed  to  their  Mats,  now  regained  control,  and  mani* 
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fested  a  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  king.    Ws* 
tual  repeal  of  the  non-communication  resolution. 

1648,  May  2.     Ordinance  for  suppression  of  blasphemies  and  heresies, 

aimed  at  the  independents,  especially  at  Cromwell^  Ireton,  etc. 
July  20-29.     Parliament  resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  the  king. 
Aug.  14.     Holies  resumed  his  seat. 

Royalist  outbreaks  in  Wales,  CornwaUf  Devon,  Kent;  riots  in 

London. 
July  25.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  led  a  Scotch  army  into  England. 

Cromwell  having  suppressed  the  rising  in  Wales  met  the  Scots 

in  the 

Aug.  17-20.    Three  days'  battle  at  Preston  Pans, 

and  annihilated  their  army. 
Aug.  28.    Surrender  of  Colchester  to  Fairfax.    End  of  the  seoond 

civil  war. 
Sept.  18-Nov.   **  Treaty  of  Newport "  negotiated  between  the  king 

and  the  parliament,  without  result. 
Nov.  16.    Grand  remonstrance  of  the  army. 
Bee.  1.    Charles  seized  by  the  army  and  carried  to  Hurst  CastU* 
Dec.  4.    The  army  entered  Loudon  (19  peers,  232  conmions). 
Dec.  5.   Parliament  voted  that  the  king  s  propositions  formed  a  basis 

on  which  an  agreement  might  be  reached.    This  vote  was  the 

last  straw  ;  the  army  took  matters  into  its  own  hands. 
Dec.  6-7.    Pride's  Purge.     Colonel  Pride,  by  order  of  the  council 

of  officers,  forcibly  excluded  the  Presbyterian  members  (96) 

from  the  parliament. 
The  "  Romp  "  Parliament  (some  60  members). 
Dec.  13.    Repeal  of  the  vote  to  proceed  with  the  treaty.    Vote  that 

Charles  should  be  brought  to  trial.    The  king  conveyed  to 

Windsor  (Dec.  23). 

1649,  Jan.  1.    Appointment  of  a  high  court  of  justice  (135  members) 

to  try  the  king  ;  as  this  was  rejected  by  the  lords  (Jan.  2)  the 

commons  resolved 
Jan.  4.    That  legislative  power  resided  solely  with  the  oom- 

mons. 
Jan.  6.    Passage  of  the  ordinance  without  the  concurrence  of  the 

lords. 
Jan.  20.    Agreement  of  the  people,  a  form  of  government  drawn  up 

by  the  army. 
Jan.  20-27.    Trial  of  Charles  I.  before  the  high  court  (67  members 

present,  Bradshaw  presiding)  ;  the   king  merely  denied  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  court.     He  was  sentenced  to  death. 
Jan.  30.   Bxeoution  of  Charles  I.  at  Whitehall  in  London. 

{See  p,  S75,) 

§  9.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST.  (Seep.  S76.) 

The  Union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  weakened 
by  the  action  of  Sweden,  since  the  election  of 

1448.    Christian  L  of  Oldenburg,  as  king  of  the  Union,  was  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  consequence  of  uie  cruelties  of  Chriitwoov  IL 
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1520.  MuMWcre  of  Btookholm.  Bevolt  of  the  DalecaHktm  un- 
der the  conduct  of  CkuitaTiifl  Vasa  (b.  1496,  hostage  in  Den- 
mark, 1518,  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  1519,  concealed  himself  under  di»- 
ffuises  and  worked  in  the  mines).  He  defeated  the  Danes,  and 
became  first  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  then  king  (1523). 

Sweden.  {Seep,  276.) 

1523-1654.  House  of  Vasa. 

1523-1560.  ChiataTiia  L,  Vasa,  Introduction  of  the  Reformation. 
The  throne  made  hereditary.  Gustavus  I.  was  succeeded  bj 
his  eldest  son  Erik  XTV.,  who,  being  insane,  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered. His  successor  was  the  second  son  of  Gustayus,  John  m., 
whose  son  Sigiamond  was  Catholic,  and  king  of  Poland  (1587),  and 
hence  displaced  in  Sweden  by  his  uncle  Charles  IZ.  the  youngest 
ion  of  Gustavus  I.    Charles's  son, 

1611-1632.  ChiataTUB  IL  Adolphoa,  conducted  successful  wars  with 
Poland  and  Russia.  For  his  participation  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  his  death  see  p.  311.  He  was  followed  by  his  daughter 
1632-1654.  Christina,  who  was  well  educated,  but  averse  to  affairs 
of  government.  She  abdicated  in  1654  in  favor  of  her  cousin 
Charles  Gustavus  of  PfalZ'ZioeibrUcken,  son  of  a  sister  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.    Christina  became  a  Catholic  and  died  at  Rome,  1689. 

(Seep,  S7S,) 
Denmark  and  Norway.  {See  p.  276.) 

These  countries  remained  united.  Under  Christian  IL  the  Refor- 
mation besan  to  spread  into  Denmark.  Christian  was  displaced  by 
his  uncle,  Uie  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  ascended  the  Danish 
throne  as 

1523-1533.  Frederic  L  and  favored  the  Reformation.  After  his 
death  (1533),  the  so-called  Feuds  of  the  Counts  (JUrgen 
WuUenwever,  burghermaster  of  LUbeck).  Frederic's  son 
1536-1559.  Christian  in.  completed  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation. For  the  participation  of  Christian  iV.  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  see  p.  310.    After  a 

1643-1645.    War  with  Sweden,  Christian  was  obliged  to  surrender 

the  islands  of  Oottland  and  Oesel  at  the  Peace  of  Brfmsebro 

(p.  315).  (Seep.Srs  ) 

Poland.  (See  p.  277.) 

1386-1572.    Jagellons.    The  kingdom  reached  its  g^atest  extent 
(Baltic^  Carpathians^  Black  Sea)t  but  already  the  germ  of  de- 
cay was  forming  in  the  privileges  of  the  numerous  nchility. 

1572-1791.    Poland  an  elective   monarchy.     Introduction  of  the 
liberum  veto.    Elected  kinj^s  :  Henry  of  Anjou  (p.  322);  Ste- 
phen Bathory  of  Transylvania,  rollowed  by  three  kings  of  the  house 

of  Vasa  ;  Sigisnumd  III.,  Vladislas  IV.,  John  Casimir  (to  1G68). 

(See  p.  S74.) 

Russia.  (Seep.  276.) 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Rurik  (1596),  and  a  war  of 
fsocesiioii  lasting  ten  yean  (the  Use  Demetriosj 
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1613-    The  house  of  Romanow  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
which  it  occupied  until  1762.  {Seep,  S74,) 

Turk*.  (See  p.  278.} 

The  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  reached  its  highest  development 
under  Soliman  n.  (1520-1566),  the  Mae^nificeut,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Chiurles  V.  (p.  303).  Under  his  successors  began 
the  decline,  caused  especially  by  the  influence  of  the  Janizaries, 

India.  {See  p.  S4I.) 

1497.  Cooilham  reached  Calicut  by  land  from  Portugal. 

1498.  Portuguese  vessels  under  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  Calient 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Muhammedan  power  which  the  sultans  of  Delhi  under  various 
dynasties  had  extended  over  almost  all  India,  broke  up  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the 
Portuguese  gained  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  its  pohtical  constitu- 
tion was  as  follows  :  At  Delhi,  Muhammedan  sultans  of  the  Afghan 
dynasty  with  greatly  reduced  dominion;  in  Bengal  (1340-1576)^ 
Afghan  (Muhammedan)  kings;  in  Guzerat  (1391-1573)  a  Muham- 
medan dynasty  had  its  capital  at  Ahmeddbdd ;  in  the  Deccan  the 
Muhammedan  empire  of  the  Bahmani  (1347-1525)  had  separated 
into  five  kingdoms  :  Bijdpur  (1489^1686),  Golconda  (1612-1687), 
Ahmednagar  (1490-1636),  EUichpur  (1484-1572),  Btdar  (1492- 
1609[57].  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  powerfid  Hindu  kingdom,  Vijayanagar  (1118-1565). 

Da  Gama  was  followed  in  1500  by  Cabral  (on  the  voyage  acciden- 
tal discovery  (?)  of  Brazil);  in  1502  a  papal  bull  created  the  king  of 
Portugal  **  Lord  of  the  navigation,  conquests,  and  trade  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.'*  First  Portuguese  governor  and  viceroy 
of  India,  Almeida  (1505).  In  1509  Alfonso  d*  Albuquerque  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  ;  capture  of  Goa  (1510),  and  of  Malacca. 

1526-1761  (1857).    Mufirhal  (Mogul)  Empire  in  India. 

The  founder  of  the  Mughal  empire  was  Babar,  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane  (1494  king  of  Ferghana  on  the  Jaxartes,  1497  con- 
queror of  Samarkand f  seized  KAoul,  1504),  who  in  1526  invaded  the 
Punjab  and  defeated  the  sultan  of  Delhi  in  the 

1526.     Battle  of  Panipat.^ 

Defeat  of  the  RajpnUt  of  Chittor  (1527).  Under  Bihar's  son  Hu^ 
mdyvn  (1530-56)  the  Mughals  were  driven  from  India  by  Sher  Shdh^ 
the  Afghan  ruler  of  Bengal;  but  they  returned  in  1556  and  under 
Hnmiyiin's  son  Akbar  (Bairdm  the  real  commander),  defeated  the 
Afghans  at  Panipat  (1556). 

1556-1605.    Akbar  the  Great 

whose  reign  is  a  long  series  of  conquests. 

1  The  first  of  the  tliree  great  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  India  on  thai- 
lame  plain  ;  viz.  in  1526,  1556,  1761.    (Hunter,  Indian  Empirty  v*  UiA 
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1565.    Battle  of  Talikot. 

Destruction  of  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Vijaycmagor  by  a  union  of 
the  Muiiainmedan  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan. 
Conquesta  of  Akbar  :  1561-68,  Rajputs  of  Jaipur^  Jodhpur^  Chii- 
Tar;  1572-73,  Guzerat  (revolted  1581,  reconquered  1593);  1586-92 
Kashmir  ;  1592,  Sind  ;  1594,  Kandahar,  Akbar's  empire  now  comprised 
all  India  north  of  the  Vindhyar  Mts.  ;  in  the  Deccan  he  was  not  suo- 
eessful.  Akbar  organized  the  administration,  reformed  the  military 
and  financial  system,  and  conciliated  the  Hindus.  Akbar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Salinif  Jahangir  (1605-27).  His  reign  was  much 
troubled  by  rebellions,  and  his  wars  in  the  Deccan  were  without  last- 
ing success.  Bhah  Jahan  (1628-1658).  Kandahar,  several  timet 
lost  and  recovered  between  the  Mughals  and  the  Persians,  was  finally 
lost  by  the  Mughal  empire,  1653.  bhah  Jahi&n  won  some  successes  in 
the  Deccan  ;  submission  of  Bijdpurf  Gi^onda,  Ahmednagar,  The 
empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  magnificence  (peacock 
throne).  Shah  Jahiu  deposed  by  his  son  Aurangzeb,  and  imprisoned 
(died  1666). 

From  1500  to  1600  the  Portuguese  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India  ;  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch 
and  English  appeared  as  their  rivals.  The  XSatt  India  Company  of 
London  was  mcorporated  in  1660,  and  various  others  similar  com- 
panies were  established  at  different  times  ;  but  all  were  ultimately 
mcorporated  with  the  original  company.  ("  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  1600 ; 
Courten's  Association  ["  Assador  Merchants  "]  1635-1650  ;  **  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  1655-1657  ;  "  Greneral  Society  trad- 
ing to  the  East  Indies  "  ["  English  Company  "],  1698-1709,  united 
with  the  original  company  as  "  Phe  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ").  The  first  twelve  voyages 
were  separate  ventures  ;  after  1612  voyages  were  made  for  the  com- 
pany. Opposition  of  the  Portuguese.  Battle  of  Swally.  Defeat  of 
the  Portuguese.  Establishment  of  an  English  factory  at  Suratf  1614. 
Mission  otSir  Thomas  Roe  to  Jahangir  (Great  Mogul),  1615.  Treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  1619,  without  lasting  eftect.  Massacre  of  English  on 
the  island  of  Amboyna  (1623)  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1624).  Presidency  of  Bantam^ 
1635.    Foundation  of  Madras  {FoH  St.  George),  1639. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  1602.    French  East  India  Companies 
1604, 1611,  1615, 1642  (RicheUeu's).  (Seep.  389.) 

China.  (See  p.  278.) 

1506-1522.     Chlng-tih.    Rebellion  of  the  prince  of  Niiig  suppressed 

after  a  severe  war.     About  1522  the  Portuguese  estaulished 

themselves  at  Macao. 
1542.     Tatar  invasion  under    Yen-4a,  in   the   reign  of  Kea-tsing. 

Coast  of  China  ravaged  by  a  Japanese  fleet. 
1567-1573.     Lung-king.     His  reign  was  troubled  by  the  Tatars,  to 

relieve  the  country  of  whom  he  resorted  to  bribery. 
1573-1620.    Wan-leih.    The  Tatars  continuing  their  disturbances 

the  emperor  gave  Fen-to  lands  in  the  province  of  Sfiense. 
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1592.    The  Japanese  inyaded  Corea,lmt  were  defeated  and  oompelled 

to  sue  for  peace. 
1597.     The  Japanese  renewed  the  attack  and  defeated  a  Chinese  fleet 

and  army,  but  suddenly  evacuated  the  peninsula. 

1603.  Ricci,  the  Jesuit,  at  the  Chinese  court ;  he  preached  Christian* 
itY  in  China  (f  1610). 

1604.  Dutch  in  China  ;  also  the  Spanish. 

1616.  Invasion  of  China  by  Manohoo  Tatars  who  defeated  the 
Chinese,  and  returning  in 

1619,  Conquered  and  settled  in  the  province  of  Leaoi/htung, 

1620.  Teerwim^,  the  Manchoo  ruler,  threw  oflf  the  pretense  of  alia* 
giance  to  the  Chinese  and  proclaimed  his  inaependence.  He 
established  his  capital  at  San-Koo. 

Wen-leih  was  succeeded  by  Tai-chang  (1620),  who  was  followed 

by  Taan-ka  (1620-1627).    Li 

1627»  Tsong-ohing,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Ming  (1368-1643) 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne.  Rebellion  of  Le  Tsze-ching  and 
Shang  Ko-he.  The  emperor,  being  hard  pressed,  applied  for 
aid  to  the  Manchoo  Tatars.  These  allies  defeated  the  rebels, 
but  refused  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Seizing 
Pekin  they  raised  to  the  throne  of  China  a  son  of  Teen-nmg^ 
the  Manchoo  ruler,  who,  as  the  first  of  the 

1644^x,  Ta-tsing  or  Great  Pare  dynasty,  took  the  name  of 

1644.    Shon-ohe. 

Capture  of  Nan-king.  Period  of  confusion  wherein  the  lin- 
gering resistance  of  the  (Jninese  was  g^radually  crushed  out,  and 
the  shaved  head  and  pig-tail,  signs  of  Tatar  sovereignty,  became  more 
and  more  common.  (<See  p,  S90.) 

Japan.  (See  p.  g78,) 

The  period  of  the  Ashikaga  shoguns  (1344-1573)  oontains  few 
events  of  importance,  especially  after  the  end  of  the  dual  dynasties 
in  1391,  by  the  act  of  the  southern  emperor,  who  resigned  his  power 
on  the  condition  that  the  imperial  ofiQce  should  henceforward  alternate 
between  the  two  lines.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  was  the  cause 
of  much  fighting. 

155&-1588.    Oki-Machi,  mikado. 

This  reign  saw  the  fall  of  the  Ashikagas,  and  the  rise  of  three 
of  the  most  renowned  men  of  Japan ;  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshiy  Tokugawa 
Jyevcuu.  Introduction  of  cannon.  The  development  of  feudalism 
had  weakened  the  power  of  the  shoguns,  as  they  had  formerly  destroyed 
that  of  the  mikado.  Ota  Nobunaga  was  a  feudal  lord  who  acquired 
fame  in  a  war  with  the  head  of  another  powerful  family,  Yashimoto 
(1560).  To  him  the  mikado  entrusted  tne  task  of  paciiying  the  un- 
happy country,  while  his  aid  was  also  sought  by  Yoshiakiy  the  rightful 
shogpm,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  loshikage.  By  the  battle  of 
Anagawa  (1570),  where  Tokugawa  jyeyasu  fought  under  Nobunaga^ 
Yoshiaki  was  restored  to  power,  but  in  1573  he  was  deposed  by  No* 
hunagay  whom  he  had  plotted  to  murdar. 
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1573-1582.    Ooremment  of  Nobimagm. 

Nobonaga  appointed  no  successor  but  letained  the  power  in 
his  own  hands.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  over- 
powerful  Buddhist  priests,  and  took  Christianity  (the  Jesuit 
jLavier  at  Kioto)  under  his  protection.  Slaughter  of  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  and  capture  of  their  fortified  temples. 
Death  of  Nobunaya  in  a  revolt  (1582). 

1582-1598.    GoTemment  of  Hideyoahi. 

The  rebel  was  suppressed  by  the  general  Hideyoshi^  who  after 
considerable  fighting  reduced  the  whole  country  to  subjection 
(1592).  War  with  China;  invasion  of  Corea  (p.  355),  Hideyo- 
shi  was  unfavorable  to  Christianity.  1588,  publication  of  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  this,  however,  was 
not  obeyed.  In  1593  nine  missionaries  were  burned  at  Naget- 
9akL  Hideyoshi,  the  Taiko,  He  was  succeeded  by  an  infant 
son,  under  tlie  regency  of  Tokugawa  lyeyaau,  whose  govern- 
ment was  populur  but  who  was  involved  in  political  troubles 
that  led  to  war. 

1600.    Battle  of  Sekigahara.    lyeyatu  defeated  his  enemies,  and  in 
1603  was  made  Seiri-tair^hogunf  being  the  first  of  the 

1603-1868.     Tokufirawa  Bhoeruns,  some  of  whom  subse- 
quently took  the  title  of  Tai-kun  (Tycoon)  ''  high  prince." 

The  rule  of  lyeyasu  was  distingubhed  by  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  growth  of  foreign  intercourse  (Dutch,  English).  lyeyasu  re- 
signed his  office  in  1605  to  his  son  but  retained  his  power  until  his 
death. 

lyeyasu  died  1616,  leaving  the  <'  Legacy  of  lyeyasu,"  a  code  of 
laws.  Redistribution  of  land.  Those  vassals  of  the  crown  who  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  10,000  measures  of  rice  were  called  daimios  and 
numbered  245,  eighteen  of  whom  were  governors  of  provinces  (koku- 
ehiu).  Next  to  the  daimios  stood  the  aamurai,  to  whom  the  daimios 
leased  their  farms  in  return  for  military  service. 

The  shogun  (who  was  the  first  of  the  daimios)  was  surrounded  by 
the  hatamoto,  ''house-carls,"  from  whom  he  selected  his  officials. 
They  are  said  to  have  numbered  80,000.  Below  the  hatamoto  were 
the  gokenifif  also  attached  directly  to  the  shogun  as  private  soldiers, 
comprising  the  Tokugatoa  clan.  lyeyasu  removed  the  capital  of  the 
shogun  from  Kamakura  to  Tedo.  The  successor  of  Iveyasu,  Hide' 
tada,  sent  a  messenger  to  Europe  to  study  Christianity,  but  his  report 
not  being  considered  favorable,  the  shogun  forbade  the  introduction 
of  that  religion. 

1630-1643.    Too-Fokn-no-in,  daughter  of  the  mikado,  Go^miruho, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  shogun,  HidetaUiy  followed  the  former 
on  the  throne  as  Bffioaho-Tenno. 
Zyemitau,  who  succeeded  to  the  shogunate  in  1653,  was  an  excel- 
lent ruler,  but  ordered  the  vigorous  eiiK>rcement  of  laws  against  the 
Christians,  and  closed  Japan   to  all  foreigners  except  the  Chinese 
and  the  Dutch,  who  were  allowed  to  trade  at  Nagasaki 

1637.    Bevolt  of  the  ChriatiMia  at  Shimabara  finally  suppressed  | 
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mmiiieTe  of  the  snrrivon.  Perseoution  thronglioat  the  empire. 
Extirpation  of  Christiaiiitj.    Death  of  lyemiUu,  1049. 

.      (See  p.  JH5,) 

SECOND    PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1648-1789. 
A.  Tbe  sooond  half  of  the  seTentaenth  oentnry. 

$  1.    AMERICA.  {See  p.  300,) 

British,  Dutch,  and  Bwediah  Colonies. 

1644.  Union  of  Providence  and  the  Rhode  Island  towns  (New- 
port, Portmuoath)  under  one  charter,  obtained  by  Roger 
Williams. 

Union  of  Sayhrook  and  Connectiont  nnder  the  latter  name. 

The  colony  contained  eight  taxable  towns ;  that  of  New 

Haven  numbered  six. 
Separation  of  the  general  court  of  fiiassachnsetts  Bay  into 

two  houses. 
April  18.    Three  hundred  colonists  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  Vir« 

ginia. 

1645.  Rebellion  of  Claybome  and  Ingle  in  Maryland  ;  they  seixed 
the  government,  but  were  put  clown  in  16^. 

1646.  In  Itfassachusetts  John  Eliot  commenced  his  missionary 
Libors  among  the  Indians  at  Nonantum,  (Translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Afiissachusetts  dialect,  1661-63). 

Act  of  parliament  freeing  merchandise  for  Uie  American  colonies 
from  all  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  colonial  pro- 
ductions should  be  exported  only  in  English  vessels. 

In  New  Netherlands  Kiefl  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
as  governor,  who  immediately  formulated  a  claim  to  all  the 
region  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  Cod* 

1648.  I%e  petition  of  Rhode  Island  ^  to  be  admitted  to  the  union 
rejected,  as  that  colony  would  not  submit  itself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Plymouth. 

1649.  Incorporation  in  England  of  the  <<  Society  for  Propagating  ths 
Gospel  in  New  England." 

Grant  of  the  land  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  to 
lord  Culpepper  and  other  royalists. 

Massacre  of  the  Hurons  at  St,  Ignatius  by  the  Iroquois. 

1650.  Agreement  between  New  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Colonies  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  Greenwich  Bay, 
Connecticut. 

1  '*  Where  Rhode  Island  is  mentioned,  before  the  churter  of  1663,  it  is  prob' 
afalt  that  ths  Island  onlj  is  mttsnt."    fielmes'  Annaltf  I.  987,  note  9. 
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1651.  Fusage  of  the  Navigation  Aet  in  England  (p.  376). 

1652.  The  province  of  Blaine  joined  to  BCasaaohusetta. 

Tlie  parliament  in  England  assumed  control  of  Maryland,  and 
suspended  the  government  of  Rhode  laland,  but  the  latter 
order  did  not  take  effect. 

1655.  Stuyoesantf  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  seized  the  Swed- 
ish forts  on  the  Delaware,  and  broke  up  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden. 

1659.    Virginia  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
Irelwd,  and  Virginia,  and  restored  the  roju  governor,  Sir 
WUliam  Berkeley. 
Execution  of  two  Quakers  in  Itfaasaohaaetta. 

1661.  Penal  laws  against  Quakers  suspended  by  order  of  the  king. 

1662.  Charter  of  Conneotiout  granted  by  the  king.  New  Haven 
refused  to  accept  it.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  twelve  assistants,  and  two  deputies 
from  every  town. 

1662.  Lord  Baltimore  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Maryland. 

1663.  Grant  of  Carolina  (all  land  between  3^  N.  and  36''  N.)  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  associates. 

Charter  of  Rhode  laland  and  Providenoe  Plantationa. 

1664.  Grant  of  New  Netherlanda,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
Ddavoare^  to  the  kind's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  The  grrant  mduded  the  eastern  part  of  Afatn«,  and 
islands  south  and  west  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  region  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Ddaware  (Nova  CasgareOf 

or  New  Jeraey)  was  granted  by  the  duke  to  lord  Berkdetf, 

and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
Ang.  27.    Surrender  of  New  Amaterdam  to  the  English  ;  name  of 

the  colony  changed  to  New  Tork. 
Sept  24.    Surrender  of  Fort  Orange,  whose  name  was  changed  to 

Albany. 

1665.  Maine  restored  to  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges. 
Union  of  Conneotioat  and  New  Haven. 

The  royal  commissioners  empowered  to  hear  complaints  in  New 
England,  after  conferring  with  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, left  the  provinces  m  anger,  as  the  court  would  not  ao- 
knowledge  their  commission. 

1666.  Depredations  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies. 

1667.  Grant  of  the  Bahcmuis  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

1667.  Treaty  of  Breda  between  England  and  France.  Acadia  sur- 
rendered to  France  ;  AntigxM,  Monserrat^  and  the  French  part 
of  St.  Christopher  surrendered  to  England. 

1668.  fiiaaaachuaetta  reassumed  the  government  of  Maine. 

1669.  Adoption  of  the  Fundamental  Conatitutiona  of  Carolina, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  John  Locke. 

Incorporation  of  the  Hudaon  Bay  Company.  (Governor 
and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  tracing  into  Hud« 
son's  Bay.) 

1670.  Foundation  of  CharlMtown  in  Carolina, 
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Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Spain  and  £ngland,  Mttline  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  territories  on  the  basis  of  pos- 
session. 

1672.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  endeavored  to  dislodge  the 

settlers  in  Carolina,  but  were  repulsed. 

1673.  War  having  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland,  the 
Dutch  captured  New  York  and  received  the  submission  of  that 
colony,  of  Albany  and  New  Jersey,  In  the  peaoe  of  1674 
these  plaoes  were  restored  to  England. 

The  grant  to  lord  Culpepper  was  converted  to  a  lease  for  thirty- 
one  years. 
1675.  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  Tork,  attempted  to  seoiire 
the  land  west  of  the  Connecticut  by  force  of  arms,  but  was 
foiled  by  the  energy  of  the  colonists. 

1675-1676.  King  PhiUp's  "War. 

This  was  the  most  extensive  combination  which  the  natives 
bad  formed  against  the  foreign  invaders.  King  Philip  was  the  son 
of  Massasoit  and  chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  He  lived  at  Mount 
Hope,  near  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  formed  aleac^e  comprising  nearly 
all  the  Indians  from  Maine  to  Connecticut.     War  broke  out  in  June, 

1675.  and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  Massachusetts.  Deerfield 
burnt  (Sept.  IV  Attack  on  Hadley  (Sept.  1)  repulsed  by  Ooffe^ 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  (?).  In  the  fall  (Sept.-Oct.)  the 
United  Colonies  took  the  war  upon  themselves  and  raised  2,000  troops. 
Capture  of  the  fort  of  the  Narragansetts  by  Winslow  (Dec.  19). 
Assaults  more  or  less  severe  on  Warwick,  Lancaster,  Medfield^ 
Weymouth,  Groton,  Rehoboth,  Providence,  Wrefitham,  Sudbury,  Sdtuate^ 
Bridgewater,  Plymouth,  Hatjfield,  and  other  towns  (1676,  «fan.-June). 
Defeat  of  the  Indians  near  Deerfield  (May  19,  Fall  Fight),  Surprise 
of  Philip  by  captain  Church  ;  capture  of  his  wife  and  son  (the  latter 
was  sold  into  slavery),  Aug.  2.     Philip  shot  (Aug.  12). 

1676.  Rebellion  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Virginia.  Jamestown  burnt. 
The  rebellion  came  to  an  end  with  the  sudden  death  of  Bacon. 
In  the  following  year  royal  troops  arrived  to  repress  the  rebel- 
lion, but  found  all  quiet. 

TXe'w  Jersey  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey.  Bast  Jer- 
sey was  ffovemed  by  Carteret;  West  Jersey  was  held  by  the 
duke  of  lork.     (Hence,  "  the  Jerseys.") 

1677.  The  dispute  between  Msiasachusetts  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fer- 
nando  Gorges  over  Maine  being  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
by  the  English  courts,  Massachusetts  bought  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  henceforward  formed  a  part  of  that  colony. 

1680.  New  Hampshire    separated  from  Massachusetts  by  royal 

charter.     The  king  appointed  the  president  and  council,  and 

retained  the  right  of  annulling  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Foimdation  of  a  new  settlement  in  Carolina,  csoled,  like  the 

first,  Charlestoum  (the  present  Charleston), 
West  Jersey  restored  to  the  proprietors,  the  heirs  of  lord 

Berkeley. 

1681,  March  4.  Grant  of  Pennsylvania  (the  region  between  41' 
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and  43°  N.  lat.  nmning  5°  west  from  the  Delaware  River)  t« 
Williaxn  Penn.     Kstublisiiineut  of  a  settlement. 

1682.  Penn  brought  a  colony  to  Pennsylvania  ^Aug.).  Publication 
of  a  frame  of  government  and  a  body  oi  laws  (April-May). 
Treaty  with  the  Indians.     Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 

1683.  First  legislative  assembly  in  New  York  ;  two  houses.  Only 
two  sessions  are  known  to  have  been  held  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688. 

1684.  The  troubles  between  MaMachaaetts  and  the  crown  eul- 
minated  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 

These  troubles  were  of  old  standiuc^,  dating  from  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  The  favorable  reception  of  Goffe  and  Whalley,  two 
*'  regicides,"  in  Boston,  at  the  opening  of  that  monarch's  reign,  was 
no  favorable  omen  ;  and  almost  the  first  news  received  from  tne  col- 
ony brought  complaints  of  ill-treatment  from  Quakers  who  had  suf- 
fered under  the  rigorous  laws.  In  1661  Charles  sent  a  letter  to  Mas- 
sachusetts prohibitmg  the  colony  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
prosecution  of  imprisoned  Quakers,  and  ordering  their  release  ;  he 
bubsequeutly  withdrew  his  protection.  Further  controversy  led  to 
the  dispatch  of  agents  to  England.  The  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ter obtained  by  them  was  conditioned  in  a  way  peculiarly  aggra- 
vating to  the  colonists  :  all  laws  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority 
should  be  repealed  ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  imposed  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  charter ;  freedom  and  libertv  of 
conscience  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Conmaon  Prayer  should  be 
allowed ;  the  sacrament  should  not  be  denied  to  any  person  of 
good  life  and  conversation  ;  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates  and 
good  character,  and  orthodox  in  religion,  should  be  admitted  to  vote. 
These  demands  being  evasively  met,  the  king,  in  1664,  appointed 
commissioners  (NicoUs,  Carr,  Cartwright,  Maverick)  to  hear  com- 
plaints and  appeals  in  New  England,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 
country,  who,  barely  touching  at  Boston,  proceeded  to  the  seizure  of 
New  Netherlands.  Returning  to  Boston  m  the  spring  of  1665  their 
demand  for  a  recognition  of  the  conunission  was  met  by  the  excuse 
that  the  general  court  would  plead  his  majesty's  charter,  whereupon 
the  commission  returned  to  England  in  anger.  The  court,  however, 
acknowledged  the  conditional  right  of  freeholders  to  vote,  and  agreed 
to  permit  the  toleration  of  Quakers  and  churchmen  for  a  time. 
A  long  period  of  controversv  followed,  and  agents  were  sent  back 
and  forth  with  very  little  eftect.  In  1671  the  colony  was  "  almost 
on  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence  on  the  crown."  The 
original  causes  of  dispute  became  complicated  by  the  controversy 
with  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  regard  to  Maine,  and  by  the  evasion  and 
disregard  of  the  navigation  laws  practiced  by  the  colony  (1663).  In 
1676  the  royal  governors  were  conmianded  to  insist  on  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  commercial  laws,  both  the  navigation  laws,  and  those 
imposing  duties  on  intercolonial  trade  (1672).  John  Leverettj  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  refused  compliance,  and  in  1679  the  general 
court  voted  '*  that  the  acts  of  navigation  are  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  ms  majesty  in  this  colony,  they  not 
being  represented  in  parliament."    The  agents  then  in  London  to  de« 
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fend  the  colony  in  the  suit  of  the  heirs  of  Gorees  were  sent  home 
with  the  demand  that  the  Maine  purchase  he  uudone  and  new  agents 
sent  to  answer  the  complaints  against  the  colony.  Eduxird  Randolph 
was  sent  over  as  collector  of  customs  for  Boston,  where,  however,  he 
was  sturdily  opposed.  Tlie  new  agents  giving  no  satisfiiction,  a  writ 
of  quo  toarranto  was  issued  against  the  colony  m  1683  ;  in  1G84  a  suit 
of  scire  facias  was  hrought  and  the  court  of  chancery  declared  the 
oharter  forfeited  (1684).  The  king  appointed  colonel  Kirke  governor 
of  MasscuAusettSf  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Plymouth,  hut  before 
he  received  his  coiumission  Charles  died,  and  James  II.  appointed 
Joseph  Dudley  president  of  Newr  England.     Ho  took  office  in  1686. 

1686.  Issue  of  a  quo  warranto  writ  against  Connecticut  and  Carolina, 
New  York  deprived  of  an  assembly  and  other  liberties. 

Appointment  of  Sir  Edmund  Androa  as  president  of  Ne^r 
England.  He  arrived  at  Boston  Dec.  20.  Randolph  was 
now  deputy  postmaster  in  New  England.  Andros  assumed 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Establishment  of  an  Epis- 
copal society  in  Boston,  for  the  use  of  which  Andros  forcibly 
seized  the  Old  South  Church. 

1687.  Quo  warranto  against  Maryland. 

Oct.  8ir  Edmimd  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  Connectiout 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  charter,  but  it  was  carried  off 
from  the  hall  of  assembly  and  hidden  in  the  famous  Charter 
Oak. 

1688.  Tyranny  of  Andros  in  Massachusetts.  New  Tork  and  New 
Jersey  placed  under  his  government.  Erection  of  King*$ 
Chapd,  as  an  Episcopal  church,  in  Boston. 

1689.  On  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  and  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was 
seized  m  Boston  (April  18)  and  thrown  into  prison.  Restora- 
tion of  the  old  government.  "  Council  of  safety  of  the  people 
and  conservation  of  the  peace."  Assembly  of  representatives 
at  Boston.  Provisional  resumption  of  the  charter  ;  prodami^ 
tion  of  William  and  Mary.  Keestablishment  of  the  former 
governments  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connectiout.  Ne^r 
York,  Virginia  and  Maryland  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary. 

1689-1697.  "  King  WiUiam  s  War  "  with  the  French, 

a  part  of  the  univer^l  war  against  Louis  XIV.  The  French 
were  assisted  by  the  Canadian  Indians  and  those  of  Maine, 
while  the  Iroquois  took  the  war  path  against  the  French. 

1690.  Surprise  and  destruction  of  Schenectady  (Feb.  8),  of  Salmon 
FaUs  (March  18),  and  of  Casco  (May  17),  by  three  bands  of 
French  and  Indians. 

April  Seizure  of  Port  Royal  by  Sir  William  Phips,  who  afterwards 
made  a  futile  attack  upon  Quebec,  by  vote  of  a  congress  of 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The 
failure  imposed  so  large  a  debt  on  the  colonies  that  Massa* 
chusetts  was  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  for  the  first  time. 

1692.  New  charter  for  MaAsaohusetts.    Sir  William  Phips  ap* 
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pointed  governor.  Under  thiaeharter  were  iaefaidedtiieeoloiiT 
of  Plyrwuikf  the  provmoes  of  Mame^  Nova  Scotia  food  mil  land 
north  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  also  the  Elizabeth  lalanda,  Naniaskeij 
and  Martha*s  Vineifard.  The  new  charter  g^ve  the  mpcnnt- 
ment  of  the  governor  to  the  crown,  and  vested  in  him  the 
right  of  calling,  proroguing,  and  diasolving  the  general  court, 
of  appointing  military  officers  and  officers  of  justice  (with  the 
consent  of  the  council),  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  lemlature  and 
appointments  of  civil  officers  mi^e  hy  the  legiiuatore.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  extended  to  all  freeholders  with  a 
yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  and  all  inhahitanta  having 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £40.  Religiooa  lihorty 
was  secured  to  all  except  Papists. 

1002,  Feh.  Commencement  of  the  Salem  witohoraft  frenzy.  Be- 
fore October  twenty  persons  were  executed. 

Construction  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  PemaqvAd  in  Maine  by 
Sir  William  Phips. 

Rhode  laland  and  Conneotioat  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
charters. 

Charter  of  the  *<  College  of  William  and  Mary  ^  in  Vir^ 
ginia. 

Sir  Edmund  Androe  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  and  Max7% 
land. 
16d3.  Government  of  Pennaylvania  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown. 
An  English  expedition  against  Canada  was  plannea  but  ftuled 
of  execution.    1694.  Penn  reinstated. 

Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York  (and  now  of  Pennsylvania), 
having  Men  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  militia  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  Hartford  Oct.  26  to  assert  his  authority, 
but  was  repulsed  b^  the  assembly,  and  by  Wadsworth^  senior 
captain  of  the  militia. 

French  expedition  of  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquoit. 

1696.  Capture  of  the  fort  at  Pemaqnid  by  the  French  under  IberviUe, 
An  expedition  of  count  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  resulted 
in  little  more  than  tho  destruction  ra  their  harvests. 

1697.  The  Peaoe  of  Byswick  (p.  371)  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  a  French  attack  upon  Newfoundland.  Restoration  of 
conauests  bv  both  combatants. 

Thira  expedition  of  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois,  with  little 
effect. 

1699.  The  French  settled  in  Louisiana.  The  French  claimed  control 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  north  coast,  and  of  the  territory  from 
the  Kennebec  eastward. 

Foundation  of  a  Scotch  settlement  at  Darien  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  great  wealth  by  the  command  of  commercial  transit 
(Paterson).  The  first  expedition  (1,200  men,  besides  women 
and  children)  perished  from  star^'ation,  or  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  the  second  was  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards  who  codi 
sidered  the  settlement  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1700.  Iberville  took  possession  of  the  BCiaaiaaippi  for  France. 
i  70t  William  Penn  gave  »  new  charter  to  Pennaylvania. 
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1701.  Foundation  of  Tale  College  at  New  Haven  in  Connectiont. 

X702.  Joseph  Dudley,  governor  of  Maseachuaetts.  Quarrel  with 
the  general  court  over  the  proposed  salaries  to  be  paid  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  etc. 
An  expedition  projected  by  governor  Moore  of  CarolliMi 
against  St.  Ang^tine  resulted  in  failure.  The  debt  thus  in- 
curred was  discharged  by  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

1702-1713.  "  Queen  Anne's  War  "  with  the  French. 

1703.  Pennsylvania  province  separated  from  the  territories,  or  lotuer 
counties  XDelaware)  ;  separate  assemblies. 

X701.  Deerjield  in  Maaaachuaetta  destroyed  by  French  and  In- 
dians. This  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  colonel 
Church  which  ravaged  the  French  settlements  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  England. 

Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  The 
complaints  of  dissenters  against  some  details  of  ecclesiastical 
admmistration  led  to  the  issue  of  a  quo  tvarranto  against 
the  colony,  but  nothine  came  of  the  matter. 

1706.  Invasion  of  Carolina  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  assertion 
of  the  Spanish  claims  to  that  country  as  a  part  of  Florida. 
They  were  repulsed  and  defeated  on  land  and  sea  with  great 
loss  by  William  Rhett. 

1707.  New  England  sent  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  which 

returned  without  effecting  its  capture. 

1708.  Surprise  of  Haverhill  by  1^  reuch  and  Indians. 

1709.  An  expedition  was  planned  against  Canada  and    Acadia  to 

which  the  colonies  were  to  contribute  2,700  men.  The  project 
was  abandoned  by  the  English  government  after  the  men  had 
been  raised,  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
were  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  to  cancel  their  debts. 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  Royal  by  a  fleet  from  England.     Change  of 

the  name  of  the  city  to  A  nnapolis. 

1711.  An  expedition  against  Canada  numbering  68  sail  and  6,463  sol- 
diers, largely  raised  by  the  colonies,  met  with  disaster  and  was 
abandoned. 

1712.  A  massacre  of  colonists  in  Carolina  by  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
tribes  was  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  Bamujell  against  the 
Indians.  After  a  difficult  march  he  succeeded  in  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Tuscaroras,  many  of  whom  fled  to  the  Iroquois. 

1713«  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  (p.  393).  Cession  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Straits, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  St.  Christopher  (in 
the  West  Indies)  to  England. 

French  settlements  and  discoveries. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  French  had  established  a 
elaim  to  Canada  and  Acadia,  extending  to  the  Kennebec  in  Maine, 
although  the  English  claimed  as  far  as  the  Penobscot.    From  this 
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vanta^  gionnd  they  extended  their  diBcoyeries  soath  and  w«tt  Jee- 
uit  missionaries  lalx>red  among  the  Hunms  in  the  countiy  between 
lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  planted  the  missions  of  Sl  Mary 
(1668)  and  MichiUimachinac,  died  with  their  flocks  when  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  Iroquois  annihilated  the  Hurons  (Brebceuf,  LallemorU), 
or  sought  torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Five  Nations  (Isaac 
Jogues,  1640^1654). 
1656.     Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia  granted  to  St,  Etierme  and  others  by 

Cromwell.^ 
1656-1658.    French  colony  in  western  New  York,  soon  broken  up. 
1659.    Francois  de  Lavalt  bishop  of  New  France. 
1662.    The  hundred  associates  of  Quebec  reconsigned  their  rights  to 

the  king,  who  soon  after  granted  New  France  to  the  French 

West  India  Company. 

1665.  CourceUeSf  governor  of  New  France.  The  colony  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  transportation  of  many  emigrants  from 
France. 

1666.  Expedition  of  Tracy  and  CowrceUes  against  the  Mohawks. 
1666.    AUouez  founded  the  mission  of  St,  Esprit  on  the  southern  shore 

of  lake  Superior. 
1668.  The  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war  between  England  and 
France  which  had  broken  out  in  1666.  England  restored  Acs* 
dia  to  France,  and  obtained  from  France  Antigua^  MorUser^ 
rat,  and  St,  Christopher,  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  between 
tlie  French  and  the  Five  Nations.  In  this  year 
Foundation  of  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Superior 
by  Dablon  and  Marquette, 

1672.  Tour  of  AUouez  and  Dablon  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 

1673.  Discovery  of  the  MiBsisaippl  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  (June 
17)  who  descended  the  stream  for  an  imcertain  distance. 

Count  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  completed  a  fort  at  On- 
tario called  after  himself.  Construction  of  a  fort  at  MichilU- 
machinac 

1678.  Robert .  Cavalier  de  Lm.  Salle  began  his  career  of  discovery  in 
the  great  west.  Launching  in  the  Niagara,  the  Griffin,  a  ves- 
sel of  forty-five  tons,  the  £st  ever  seen  on  the  great  lakes,  he 
sailed  Au^.  7, 1679.  He  passed  through  lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  and  landed  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
latter  lake  in  October.  He  bnilt  a  fort  on  the  St,  Joseph  and 
crossed  the  portaee  to  the  Illinois,  Not  heaiing  from  the 
Grifdn  he  returned  on  foot  to  Canada.  Obtaining  fresh  sup- 
plies he  retraced  his  route  to  the  Illinois  only  to  find  the  fort 
which  he  had  there  erected  deserted.  Again  he  returned  to 
Canada  ;  again  he  obtained  aid,  and  again  undertook  his  enter- 
prise. 

1680.  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Hennepin,  a  priest  in  the  com- 
pany of  La  Salle.  He  ascended  the  river  to  46°  N.,  but  the 
claim  which  he  later  advanced  that  he  had  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea  is  probably  false. 

1  The  nonthern  bonndanr  of  Acadia  in  the  jfrsnt  of  Henrv  IV.,  1630,  wti 
40^  N.  ;  the  Koutbwesrern  limit  of  Norn  Scotin  in  the  frrtnt  of  James  !.«  1621, 
WMs  the  river  St,  Croix.    Holm»a,  AaaaZi,  I.  307.  note  4^ 
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1682.  La  Salle,  reaching  the  MisaiiBippi  by  waj  of  the  St,  Joseph 
and  the  Illinois,  descended  the  great  river  to  the  sea  and  took 
poaaeasion  of  its  valley  for  Louia  XTV.,  April  9,  under  the 
name  of  Louiaiana. 

1684.  Expedition  of  De  la  Barre  against  the  Iroquois,  which  failed  of 
success. 

La  Salle  having  announced  his  discovery  in  France  was  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  four  vessels  and  a  number  of  settlers  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Contention  be- 
tween La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  tne  vessels,  who  waa 
jealous  of  the  discoverer,  resulted  in  disaster.  The  squadron 
missed  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  and  landed  at  Matagorda 
Bay  (St.  Louis),  four  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  Here  La 
Salle  built  a  fort,  but  privation  and  disease  soon  greatly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  colony  he  undertook  to  go  on 
foot  to  Canada  for  relief.     On  this  expedition 

1687.     La  Salle  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men.     The  settlement  of 

Mar.  19.     St,  Louis  soon  perished. 

1687.  Expedition  of  De  Denonville  against  the  Senecaa.  At  this  time 
there  were  about  11,000  persons  in  New  France. 

1689-1697.    V7ar  of  V7ilUam  and  Mary,  see  p.  361. 

Expeditions  of  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  (1693,  1696, 
1697). 

1699.  The  French  and  the  English  both  attempted  to  found  a  col- 
ony in  Louisiana.  The  lYench  colony  was  sent  out  by  Louia 
XIV.  under  Lemoine  cT  Iberville,  who  entered  the  Mississippi 
March  2,  and  also  founded  a  colony  at  BUoxi,  The  Engliah 
attempt  was  made  by  Coxe,  a  claimant  of  the  old  grant  of 
Carolana,  who  entered  the  Mississippi,  but,  finding  himself  an- 
ticipated, retired  {Detour  aux  Anglais\ 

1700.  An  expedition  from  Biloxi  ascended  to  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
-     thony,  m  search  of  gold. 

Iberville  returning  from  France  took  possession  of  Louisiana 
anew  for  the  crown.     Erection  of  a  fort, 
i^'oundation  of  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois. 
Foundation  of  Cahokia  in  Illinois.     Fort  at  Detroit  (1701). 

X702-13.    Queen  Anne'a  war,  see  p.  363. 

Iberville  brought  new  settlers  from  France  and  transferred  the 
colony  of  Biloxi  to  Mobile  in  Alabama.     Iberville  f  1706. 

1705.     Foundation  of  Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

1712.  Grant  to  Sieur  Antoine  Crozat  of  the  whole  conmaerce  of  fif- 
teen years  of  all  the  "  king's  lands  in  North  America  lying  be- 
tween New  France  on  the  north,  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  down  to  the  gulf  of  Florida  ;  by  the  name 
of  Louisiana.**  (JSee  p.  417.) 

§2.    FRANCE.  {See  p.  see.) 

164^-1715.    Louis  XIV.  (five  years  old), 

under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  called  by  the  French  Arme  o/AuttnOp  i.  9k 
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of  Bapsbnrig.     The  goyerameiit,  eren  after  Louis'  anrnl  at  ma- 
jority, was  conducted  by  cardinal  BCasarin. 

1648-1653.  Disturbances  of  the  Fronde  (cardinal  ReU;  prince  of 
Condi ;  resistance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris),  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  French  nobility  to  oppose  the  court  by  armed  resist- 
ance. Condif  at  first  loyal,  afterwstrds  engaged  against  the  court, 
fought  a  battle  with  the  royal  troopp  under  ^enri  de  la  Tour  d'Au' 
tergney  tncomte  de)  Torenne,  in  the  Faubourp  S(nrU  Antoinef  and  took 
refuge  in  Spain.  The  first  conspiracy,  the  dd  Fronde,  ended  in  1649, 
with  the  second  treaty  of  Ruel;  we  second  conspiracy,  the  new 
Fronde,  which  involved  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  failed 
in  1650.  A  union  of  the  two  was  crushed  in  1653.  (^Gaston  of  Orlians^ 
and  his  daughter,  "  Mademoiselle.") 

1648.    Acquisitions  of  France  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  p.  316. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  sprang  up  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (victory  of  Conde  at  Rocroy,  May  18, 1643  ;  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, 1657  ;  Cromwell  sent  8,000  men  of  his  army  to  the  assistance  of 
Tiirenne)  was  continued  till  the 

1659.    Peaoe  of  the  Pyrenees: 

1.  France  received  a  part  of  Rouuillon,  Conjlans,  Cerdagne^ 
and  several  towns  in  Artois  and  Flandert,  UainauU  and  Luxembourg, 
2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  ally  of  Spain,  was  partially  reinstated 
(France  received  Bar,  Clermont,  etc.,  and  right  of  passage  for  troops)  ; 
the  prince  of  Cond^  entirely  reinstated.  3.  Marriage  between  Louis 
XI V.  and  the  infant  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  lY.  of 
Spain,  who,  however,  renounced  her  claims  upon  her  inheritance  for 
herself  and  her  issue  by  Louis  forever,  both  for  herself  before  mar- 
riage and  for  herself  and  her  husband  after  marriage,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a  dowry  of  500,000  crowns  by  Spain. 

1681.  Death  of  Mazarin.  Personal  government  of 
Louia  XIV.  (1661-1715),  absolute,  arbitrary,  without  e'tats 
giniraux,  without  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  (L*itat,  c'est  moi),  Colbert,  controller  general  ot  the  finances, 
from  1662-1683.  Reform  of  the  finances  ;  mercantile  system.  Con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  war.  Louvois,  minister  of  ^ar,  1666-1691. 
Quarrel  for  precedence  in  rank  with  Spain.  Negotiations  with  the 
Pope  concerning  the  privileges  of  French .  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  ambition  of  Louis  for  fame,  and  his  desire  for  increase  of  terri- 
tory were  the  causes  of  the  following  wars,  in  which  these  generals 
tooK  part :  Turenne,  Condi,  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  Villartt,  Vendome, 
Vauban  (inventor  of  the  modem  system  of  military  defense). 

1687-1668.     First  war  of  conquest  (war  of  devolution)  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

Cause  :  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis  laid  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Belgian  provinces 
{Brabant,  Flanders,  etc),  on  the  ground  that,  being  the  personal  estates 
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of  the  rajral  fiunily  of  Spain,  their  desoent  ought  to  be  tegukted  by 
the  local  **  droit  de  devolutionf**  a  i>riiiciple  in  private  law,  wherebj  in 
the  OTWit  of  a  diasolution  of  a  marriage  by  death,  the  eunriTW  enjoyed 
the  nanfmot  only  of  the  property,  the  ownenhip  being  retted  in  the 
ehildren,  iHienoe  it  followed  that  daughten  of  a  flnt  marriage  inher- 
ited before  looi  of  a  Mcond  marriage.^  The  renunciation  of  her 
herita^  which  his  wife  had  made  waa,  Louis  claimed,  invalid,  nnce 
the  etipulated  dowry  had  never  been  paid. 

1667.  Tttrenne  conquered  a  part  of  Flanders  and  Hainault 

By  the  exertions  of  Jan  de  WiU,  pensioner  of  Holland,  and  Sir 

1668.  WilUam  Temple,  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  concluded  the 
Jan.  23.    Triple  Alliance,  which  induced  Louis,  after  Cond^  had, 

with  great  rapidity,  occupied  the  defenseless  free  county  of 
Burgundy  {Franche  Comte)  to  sign  the 

1668.    Peaoe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

May  2.  Louis  restored  Franche^Comte'  (the  fortresses  having  been 
dismantled)  to  Spain,  in  return  for  which  he  received  twelve 
fortified  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  among 
others,  Lille,  Toumay,  and  Oudenarde.  The  question  of  the  succession 
was  not  settled,  but  deferred. 

1672-1678.    Second  war  of  conquest  (against  Holland). 

The  course  of  Holland  in  these  transactions  had  inflamed  the  hatred 
ef  Louis  against  her,  a  hatred  made  still  stronger  by  the  refuge  given 
by  the  provinces  to  political  writers  who  annoyed  bun  with  their  abus- 
ive pnlmcations.  To  gain  his  purpose,  the  destruction  or  the  humilia- 
tion of  Holland,  Louis  secured  the  disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
by  a 

1670.  Private  treaty  with  Charles  IT.  of  England  (p.  380),  and  be- 
1672.    tween  France  and  Sweden,    Subsidy  treaties  with  Cdoone  and 

MUnster;  20,000  Grermans  fought  for  Louis  in  the  following 

war. 

1672.  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  Rapid  and  easy  conquest  of  southern 
Holland  by  Turenne,  Condd,  and  the  king,  at  the  head  of  100,000 

men.  The  brothers  Dt  Witt,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  republican 
party  in  Holland,  were  killed  during  a  popular  outbreak  (Aug.  27), 
and  WiUiam  II L  of  Orange  was  placed  at  tne  head  of  the  state.    The 

2>ening  of  the  sluices  saved  the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  city  of 
msterdam.  Alliance  of  Holland  with  Frederic  WUliam,  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1640-1688),  afterwards  joined  by  the  emperor  and  by 
Spain. 

1673.  Frederic  William  concluded  the  separate  peace  of  Vossem  (not 
far  from  Louvaine),  in  which  he  retainea  his  possessions  in 
Cleves,  except  Week  and  Reei, 

1674.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  empire. 

^  "Secundsm  tntiquas  Meklin.  conHitutiones  et  fere  per  univerMin  Brabtn- 
timm  saperstes  altero  conjuii^  mortuo  usufruct uarius  redditar  Duorum  bonarum, 
eorum  proprietste  etatim  ad  liberM  proximo  vel  qui  hsredea  futori  wunt  devo> 
Wa.**    CoouB.  to  the  customs  of  Mechlin.    BankOi  From,  Gtick.  III.,  SM. 
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Peace  between  England  and  Holland. 
Louis  XIV.  conquer^  Pranche-Comtd  in  person ;  Ctmdi  fooglit 
against  Orange  (drawn  battle  at  Senef)  in  the  Netherlands.  Brilliant' 
campaign  of  Turenne  on  the  upper  Rhine  (first  ravaging  of  the  palat- 
inate) against  MorUecuculi^  the  imperial  general,  and  the  fledor  of 
Brcmderwurg,  The  latter,  recalled  by  the  mroad  of  the  Swedish  allies 
of  Louis  XI V.  into  his  lands,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the 

1675.  Battle  of  Fehrbellin.  Li  the  same  year  Turenne  fell  at 
June  18.    Sasbach,  in  Baden  (July  27).    The  French  retreated  across 

the  Rhine. 

1676.  Naval  successes  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish.     Death  of  De  Ruyter. 

1677.  Marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest  dau^ter  of 
the  duke  of  York. 

1678.  Surprise  and  capture  of  Ghent  and  Ypres  by  the  FrencL 
Negotiations  with  each  combatant,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  progress,  resulted  in  the 

1678-1679.    Peeice  of  Nimwegen. 

Holland  and  France  (Aug.  10, 1678) ;  Spain  and  Franca 
(Sept.  17, 1678)  ;  the  Bmperor,  with  France  and  Sweden  (Feb.  6, 
1679)  ;  Holland  with  Sweden  (Oct.  12, 1679).  At  FontainebleaiK 
France  and  Denmark  (Sept.  2, 1679).  At  Lwid,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (Sept.  26, 1679). 

1.  Holland  received  its  whole  territory  back,  upon  condition  of 
preserving  neutrality.  2.  Spain  ceded  to  France,  Franche^ComUf 
and  on  the  northeast  frontier,  ValencienneSf  Cambray,  and  the  Cam- 
bresia.  Aire,  Poperingen,  St,  Omer,  Ypres,  Conde,  Bouchain,  Maubeuge, 
and  other  towns ;  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Charleroi,  Binche,  Oud^ 
narde,  Ath,  Courtray,  Limburg,  Ghent,  Waes,  etc. ;  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, Puycerda,  3.  The  Emperor  ceded  to  France  Freiburg  m  the 
Breisgau;  France  gave  up  the  right  of  garrison  in  Philippsburg ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy,  but  on  such  con- 
ditions that  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

Louis  XIV.  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  conclude  the 

1679.  Peace  of  St.  Oermain-en-Laye,  whereby  he  surrendered  to 
Sweden  nearly  all  of  his  conquests  in  Pommerania,  in  return 

for  which  he  received  only  the  reversion  of  the  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  which  became  rrussian  in  1744,  and  a  small  indemnifica- 
tion (exclamation  of  the  elector :  Ezoriare  aUquis  nostris  ex  osntnu 
uUor,  Virg.  iEn.  IV.  626). 

Louis  "  the  Great "  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  boundless  am- 
bition stimulated  by  the  weakness  of  the  empire  led  him  to  establish 
the 

1680-1683.  Chambers  of  Reunion  at  Metz,  Breisaeh,  Be- 
san^on^  and  Toumay. 

These  were  French  courts  of  claims  with  power  to  investigate  and 
decide  what  dependencies  had  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  territories 
and  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  last  four  treaties 
of  peace.    The  king  executed  with  his  troops  the  decisions  of  his  tri' 
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Irnnals,  tbns  adding  to  Tiolence  in  time  of  peace,  the  looif  of  a  legal 
fonnality.      Saarbrilckf  Luxembourg,  DeuxpanU  (^ZweibrUcken)^  and 
many  oUier  towns  were  thus  annexed  to  France. 
1681,  Oct.    Capture  of  Straaborg  by  treachery. 

1683.  InTasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  occupation  of  Luxembaurfff 
and  seirore  of  Trier  (1684).    Lorraine  permanently  occupied 

by  France.  To  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  wars  with  the  Turks, 
and  the  general  confusion  of  European  relations  since  the  peace  of 
Nimwegen,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  these  outrageous  aggressions 
were  met  by  nothing  more  than  empty  protests,  and  that 

1684.  A  truce  for  twenty  years  was  concluded  at  Regensburg  between 

Louis  and  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  whereby  he  retained 
everything  he  had  obtained  by  reunion  up  to  Aug.  1, 1681,  including 
Strasburg. 

Louis  mistresses  :  Louise  de  la  VaUihre  ;  Madame  de  Montespan ; 
Madame  de  Maintenon  {Francoise  d*Avbignt^,  a  narrow  biffot  whose 
influence  over  the  king  was  boundless.  Mana  Theresa  died  1683. 
Loois  privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  War  upon 
heresy.    The  dragonnades  in  Languedoc.     Wholesale  conversions. 

1685»  Oct  18.    Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  was  forbid- 
den, children  were  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  emigration 
was  prohibited.  In  spite  of  this  more  than  50,000  families,  indiudins 
military  leaders  (Schomberg),  men  of  letters,  and  the  best  part  <9 
the  artificers  of  France,  made  their  way  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
loiB  was  a  blow  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  hastened  the 
Mproach  of  the  revolution,  llie  exiles  found  welcome  in  Holland, 
England  (SjpitaUields),  Brandenburg.  The  Protestants  of  Alsace  re- 
tained the  freedom  of  worship  which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

1689-1697.     Third  War.     (War  concerning  the  saccession 
of  the  palatinate.) 

Causa  :  After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  electors 
palatine  in  the  person  of  the  elector  Charles  (f  1685),  whose  sister 
was  the  wife  of  Ix>uis  XIV.'s  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king 
laid  claim  to  the  allodial  lands  of  the  family,  a  claim  which  he  soon 
extended  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  country.    Another  ground  for 

Frederic  V.  (kinfr  of  Bohemis)* 
t  1632. 
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war  was  found  in  the  qoaml  over  the  election  of  the  areUnahop  of 
Cologne,  which  Louis  was  resolved  to  secure  for  Von  FOnUntura^ 
hbhop  of  Strasburg,  in  place  of  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria  (1688). 
Meantime  the  ud^vorable  impression  produced  throughout  Flrotee- 
tant  Europe  by  the  revocation  of  the  £dict  of  Nantes  had  oontribnted 
to  the  success  of  the  plans  of  William  of  Orange,  and 

1686.  The  Leagne  of  Augsburg,  directed  against  France,  was  signed 
July  9.  by  the  Emperor^  the  kii^  of  Sweden  and  Spam,  the  electors 
of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  and  the  palatinate.  In  1688  occurred 
the  revolution  in  England  which  placed  WiUiam  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  and  added  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  new 
foes  of  Louis.  The  exiled  James  II.  took  refuge  with  the  French 
monarch  (court  at  St  Grermain,  p.  385). 

1688.  Invasion  and  frightful  davastatioii  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
Oct    order  of  Louvois,  executed  by  Melac  (Heidelbera,  Mtmnkeimf 

Speier,  Worms,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  borders  oi 
Alsace  ravaged  and  burnt).  The  military  successes  of  the  French  on 
the  Rhine  were  imimportant,  especially  amr  1693,  when  prince  Louis 
qf  Bavaria  assumed  the  chief  command  against  them. 

1689.  The  Orand  Allianoe,  between  the  powers  who  had  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  and  Bngland  and  Holland  (Savov  had 

joined  the  league  in  1687).    The  principal  scene  of  war  was  m  the 
Netherlands. 

1690.  June  30.  Battle  of  Fleurva,  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck  by 

Louis'  general,  Marshal  Luxembourg. 
The  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  had  but  a 

temporarpr  success. 
1690,  July  1.  Victory  of  William  III.  over  the  adherents  of  James 

II.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland  (p.  387). 
French  successes    in  Piedmont ;  Catinat  reduced  Savoy  ;  de» 

feat  of  Victor  Amadetu  at  Staffarda. 
1692,  Mav.  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tourville  by  the  Eng^ 

lish  and  Dutch  at  Cape  La  Hogue.    The  mastery  of  the  sea 

passed  from  the  French  to  the  EngUsh.    Death  of  Louvois. 

1692,  July  24.  BatUe  of  Steinkirk  ^bteeukerken)  in  Uainault 
Victory  of  Luxembourg  over  Willuun  III.  Fall  of  jiamur, 
(June). 

1693,  July  29.  Battle  of  Neerwlnden.    Victory  of  Luxembourg 

over  William  III.,  who  in  spite  of  his  many  defeats  still  kept 

the  field. 
In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Mar- 
saglia.  Rise  of  prince  Eugene  (**  Euaenio  von  Savoye,**  **  the  little 
abb^,"  son  of  Maurice  of  Savoy-Can^nan,  count  of  Soissons  and 
Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Mazarin,  b.  1663  at  Paris ;  refused  a 
oonmussion  by  Louis  XTV.,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1683 ; 
died  April  21, 1736).  On  June  30,  the  English  fleet  was  defeated  at 
I.iU;os  Bay  bv  Tourville.  Failure  of  the  English  attack  upon  Brest 
(lo94),  not  by  the  treachery  of  Marlborough.  Death  of  Luxem- 
bourg (Jan.  1696)  ;  he  was  suoceeded  by  the  incapable  ViUeroy. 
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1696,  Sept  Reeaptnre  of  Namnr  by  William  III. 

1696,  May  30.  Separate  Peace  with  Savoy  at  Turin.     All  con- 

quests were  restored  to  the  duko  {Pignerol  and  CaaaU)^  and 
his  daughter  married  Louis'  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Savoy  promised  to  remain  neutral. 

1697>  Peaoe  of  Byswick,  a  village  near  the  Hague.    Treaty 
Sept.  30.  between  France,  £ngland,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

1.  Confirmation  of  the  separate  peace  with  Savoy.  2.  Restoration 
of  conouests  between  France  and  England  and  Holland ;  William 
m.  acknowledged  as  king  of  England,  and  Anna,  as  his  successor, 
Louis  promising  not  to  help  his  enemies.  3.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
chief  fortresses  in  the  Spaniah  Netherlanda  should  be  garrisoned 
with  Dutch  troops  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Holland.  4. 
France  restored  to  Spain  all  places  which  had  been  ''  reunited  "  since 
the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two  places,  and 
all  conquests.  5.  Holland  restored  Pondicherri  in  India  to  the 
French  £ast  India  Company  and  received  commercial  privileges  in 
return. 

1697,  Oct  30.    Treaty  between  France  and  the  emperor  (and  em^ 

pire.) 

1.  Fnmce  ceded  all  the  <<  reunions  "  except  Alaace,  which  hencefor- 
ward was  lost  to  the  empire.  2.  Straaburg  was  ceded  to  France. 
3.  France  ceded  Freiburg  and  Breisach  to  the  emperor,  and  Phillips^ 
burg  to  the  empire.  4.  Tne  duchy  of  Zvoeibriicken  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  5.  Lorraine  was  re- 
stored to  duke  Leopold  (excepting  Saarlouis).  6.  The  claims  of  car- 
dinal FUrstenburg  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  were  disavowed. 
7.  The  Rhine  was  made  free. 

Brilliant  period  of  French  literature  in  the  age  of  Lotda  ZIV. 
ComeiUe  (1606-1684);  Racine  (1639-1690);  MoU^re  (Jean  Bapdste 
Poquelin,  1622-1673)  ;  La  Fontaine  (1621-1695)  ;  BoUeau  (1636- 
1711);  Bossuet  (1627-1704);  Flechier  (f  1710);  F^ielon  (Frani^ois  de 
Sdlignac  de  Lamothe,  1651-1715V 

Louis'  court  at  Versailles  (after  1680)  was  thp  pattern  for  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Buildinjors,  luxury,  mistresses  (La  VaUihre, 
Montespan,  Fontange).  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain  (1683),  Louis  made  a  secret  marriafjfe  with  Francoise  d*Aubign^^ 
widow  of  the  poet  Scarron  (1610-1660),  whom  he  made  Marquise  de 
Maintemm.  (See  pp.  S90,  4|5.) 

§  3.    GERMANY.  (Seep,  S17.) 

1658-1705.     Leopold  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  III. 

After  1663  permanent  diet  at  Regensburg,  consisting  of  the 
repregenlatives  of  the  eight  electors,  the  sixty-nine  ecclesiastical,  the 
ninety-six  secular  princes,  and  the  imperial  cities.  [A  miracle  of  te- 
dious legislation,  often  degenerating  into  a  squabble  for  precedence. 
**  A  bladeless  knife  without  a  handle.^']  Corpus  Catholicorum  and  Cor- 
pus  Bvangelioorum ;  [the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  eTaagelioal  estates,  the  latter  being  the  most  important.    Tbaa  t(K» 
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pointed  goremor.  Under  this  charter  were  indnded  the  eoUmr 
of  PlynmUh,  the  proTinces  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia  fokd  mil  lancl 
north  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  also  the  ElizabeUi  Islands,  Nantasket^ 
and  Martha*s  Vineifard.  The  new  charter  g^ve  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  to  the  crown,  and  vested  in  lum  the 
rifi^ht  of  calling,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  general  coort, 
of  appointing  military  officers  and  officers  of  justice  (with  the 
consent  of  the  council),  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  lefi:iBlature  and 
appointments  of  civil  officers  mi^e  hy  the  legiuatore.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  extended  to  all  freeholders  with  a 
yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  and  all  inhabitants  having 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £40.  Religions  liberty 
was  secured  to  all  except  Papists. 

160S|  Feb.  Commencement  of  the  Salem  witohoraft  frenzy.  Be- 
fore October  twenty  persons  were  executed. 

Construction  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  Pemaquid  in  Maine  by 
Sir  WiUiam  Phips. 

Rhode  laland  and  Conneotioat  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
charters. 

Charter  of  the  "  College  of  WUliam  and  Mary  **  in  Vixv 
ginia. 

8ir  Edmund  Androe  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  and  Bffary^ 
land. 
1603.  Government  of  Pennsylvania  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown. 
An  English  expedition  against  Canada  was  plannea  but  fiuled 
of  execution.    1694.  Penn  reinstated. 

Fletcher,  governor  of  Ne*^  York  (and  now  of  Pennsylvam'a), 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  militia  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  Hartford  Oct  26  to  assert  his  authority, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  assembly,  and  by  Wadtwcrth,  senior 
captain  of  the  militia. 

French  expedition  of  Frontenae  against  the  Iroquoii* 

1696.  Capture  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid  by  the  French  under  IherfriUe. 
An  expedition  of  count  Frontenae  against  the  Iroquois  resulted 
in  little  more  than  tho  destruction  of  their  harvests. 

1697*  The  Peaoe  of  Byswiok  (p.  371)  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  a  French  attack  upon  Newfoundland.  Restoration  of 
conauests  by  both  combatants. 

Thira  expedition  of  Frontenae  against  the  Iroquois,  with  little 
effect. 

1699.  The  French  settled  in  Louisiana.  The  French  claimed  control 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  north  coast,  and  of  the  territory  from 
the  Kennebec  eastward. 

Foundation  of  a  Scotch  settlement  at  Darien  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  great  wealth  by  the  command  of  commercial  transit 
(Paterson).  The  first  expedition  (1,200  men,  besides  women 
and  children)  perished  from  starvation,  or  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  the  second  was  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards  who  ooDt 
sidered  the  settlement  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
IbermUe  took  possession  of  the  Itfiaaiaaippi  for  Fnuooe. 
WUUMtn  Penn  gave  a  new  charter  to  Pennaylvania. 
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1701.  FoandAtion  of  Tale  College  at  New  Haven  in  Connectiout. 

X702.  Joseph  Dudley f  governor  of  MasBachnsetts.  Quarrel  with 
the  general  court  over  the  proposed  saUries  to  be  paid  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  etc. 
An  expedition  projected  by  governor  Moore  of  CarolliMi 
against  St.  Aug^tine  resulted  in  failure.  The  debt  thus  in- 
curred was  discharged  by  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

1702-1713.  "Queen  Anne's  War "  with  the  French. 

1703.  Pennsylvania  province  separated  from  the  territories,  or  lower 
counties  (Delaware)  ;  separate  assemblies. 

X701.  Deerjield  in  Masaachusette  destroyed  by  French  and  In- 
dians. This  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  colonel 
Church  which  ravaged  the  French  settlements  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  EngUmd. 

Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  The 
complaints  of  dissenters  against  some  details  of  ecclesiastical 
administration  led  to  the  issue  of  a  quo  warranto  against 
the  colony,  but  nothine  came  of  the  matter. 

1706.  Invasion  of  Carolina  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  assertion 
of  the  Spanish  claims  to  that  country  as  a  part  of  Florida. 
They  were  repulsed  and  defeated  on  land  and  sea  with  great 
loss  by  William  RhetU 

1707.  New  England  sent  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  which 

returned  without  effecting  its  capture. 

1708.  Surprise  of  Haverhill  by  ]i  rench  and  Indians. 

1709.  An  expedition  was  planned  against  Canada  and    Acadia  to 

which  the  colonies  were  to  contribute  2,700  men.  The  project 
was  abandoned  by  the  English  government  after  the  men  nad 
been  raised,  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
were  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  to  cancel  their  debts. 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  Royal  by  a  fleet  from  England.     Change  of 

the  name  of  the  city  to  Annapolis. 

1711.  An  expedition  against  Canada  numbering  68  sail  and  6,463  sol- 
diers, largely  raised  by  the  colonies,  met  with  disaster  and  was 
abandoned. 

1712.  A  massacre  of  colonists  in  Carolina  by  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
tribes  was  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  Barnwell  against  the 
Indians.  After  a  difBcult  march  he  succeeded  in  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Tuscaroras,  many  of  whom  fled  to  the  Iroquois. 

1713.  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  (p.  393).  Cession  of  Hudson  Baij  and  Straits, 
of  Noua  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  St.  Christopher  (in 
the  West  Indies)  to  England. 

French  settlements  and  diacoveriee. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  French  had  established  a 
claim  to  Canada  and  Acadia,  extending  to  the  Kennebec  in  Maine, 
although  the  English  claimed  as  far  as  the  Penobscot,    From  thia 
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vanta^  gionnd  they  extended  their  diBcoyeries  soath  and  w«tt  Jea* 
uit  missionaries  labored  among  the  Hiarons  in  the  country  between 
lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  planted  the  missions  of  SL  Mary 
(1668)  and  MichiUinuichmaCf  died  with  their  flocks  when  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  Iroquois  annihilated  the  Hurons  {Brebceuf,  LallemorU)f 
or  sought  torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Five  Nations  {Isaac 
Jogues,  1640-1654). 
1656.     Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia  granted  to  St,  Etierme  and  others  by 

Cromwell.^ 
1656-1658.    French  colony  in  western  New  York,  soon  broken  up. 
1659.    Francois  de  Lavalt  bishop  of  New  France. 
1662.    The  hundred  associates  of  Quebec  reconsigned  their  rights  to 

the  king,  who  soon  after  granted  New  France  to  the  French 

West  India  Company. 

1665.  Courcellest  governor  of  New  France.  The  colony  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  transportation  of  many  emigrants  from 
France. 

1666.  Expedition  of  Tracy  and  CourceUes  against  the  Mohawks. 
1666.    Allouez  founded  the  mission  of  SL  Esprit  on  the  southern  shore 

of  lake  Superior. 
1668.  The  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war  between  England  and 
France  which  had  broken  out  in  1666.  England  restored  Aca* 
dia  to  France,  and  obtained  from  France  Antigua^  Montser- 
ratf  and  St,  Christopher,  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations.  In  this  year 
Foundation  of  SatUt  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Superior 
by  Dablon  and  Marquette, 

1672.  Tour  of  AUouez  and  Dablon  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 

1673.  Discovery  of  the  Missiaslppl  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  (June 
17)  who  descended  the  stream  for  an  uncertain  distance. 

Count  Frontenao,  governor  of  Canada,  completed  a  fort  at  On' 
tario  called  after  himself.  Construction  of  a  fort  at  MichiUi- 
machinac 

1678.  Robert .  Cavalier  de  Za  8aUe  began  his  career  of  discovery  in 
the  great  west  Launching  in  the  Niagara,  the  Griffin,  a  ves- 
sel of  forty-five  tons,  the  £st  ever  seen  on  the  great  lakes,  he 
sailed  Au^.  7, 1679.  He  passed  through  lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  and  landed  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
latter  lake  in  October.  He  built  a  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  and 
crossed  the  portage  to  the  Illinois.  Not  heaiing  from  the 
Griffin  he  returned  on  foot  to  Canada.  Obtaining  fresh  sup- 
plies he  retraced  his  route  to  the  Illinois  only  to  find  the  fort 
which  he  had  there  erected  deserted.  Again  he  returned  to 
Canada ;  again  he  obtained  aid,  and  again  undertook  his  enter- 
prise. 

1680.  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Hennepin,  a  priest  in  the  com- 
pany of  La  Salle.  He  ascended  the  river  to  46°  N.,  but  the 
claim  which  he  later  advanced  that  he  had  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea  is  probably  false. 

^  The  Kouthern  bonndarv  of  Acadia  in  the  f^nmt  of  Hennr  IV.,  1630,  waa 
40^  N.  ;  the  fmuthwenrern  itmit  of  Nom  Scotia  in  the  frent  of  James  I.«  1621, 
v«i  the  river  St.  Croix.    Holm»a,  AnnaU^  I.  307,  note  I, 
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1682.  laft  Salle,  reaching  the  Misaiiaippi  by  waj  of  the  Su  Joseph 
and  the  JUinoiSf  descended  the  great  river  to  the  sea  and  took 
posaeaaion  of  its  valley  for  Louia  JLLV^  April  9,  under  the 
name  of  Louiaiana. 

1684.  Expedition  ot  De  la  Barre  against  the  Iroquois,  which  faUed  of 
success. 

La  Salle  having  announced  his  discovery  in  France  was  sent  oat 
at  the  head  of  four  vessels  and  a  number  of  settlers  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Contention  be- 
tween La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  the  vesseb,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  discoverer,  resulted  in  disaster.  The  squadron 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  landed  at  Matagorda 
Bay  (St.  Louis),  four  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  Here  La 
Salle  built  a  fort,  but  privation  and  disease  soon  greatly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  colony  he  undertook  to  go  on 
foot  to  Canada  for  relief.     On  this  expedition 

1687.     La  Salle  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men.     The  settlement  of 

Mar.  19.     St.  Louis  soon  perished. 

1687.  Expedition  of  De  Venonmlle  against  the  Senecas.  At  this  time 
there  were  about  11,000  persons  in  New  France. 

1689-1697.    V7ar  of  V7ilUam  and  Mary,  see  p.  361. 

Expeditions  of  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  (1693,  1696, 
1697). 

1699.  The  French  and  the  English  both  attempted  to  found  a  col- 
ony in  Louisiana.  The  French  colony  was  sent  out  by  Louia 
XlV.  under  Lemoine  cTIbervUU,  who  entered  the  Mississippi 
March  2,  and  also  founded  a  colony  at  BUoxi.  The  Englii^ 
attempt  was  made  by  Coxe^  a  claimant  of  the  old  grant  of 
Carolanay  who  entorea  the  Mississippi,  but,  finding  himself  an- 
ticipated, retired  {Detour  aux  Anglait), 

1700.  An  en)edition  from  Biloxi  ascended  to  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
*     thony,  m  search  of  gold. 

Iberville  returning  from  France  took  possession  of  Louisiana 
anew  for  the  crown.     Erection  of  a  fort, 
i^'oundation  of  Kaskashia  in  Illinois. 
Foundation  of  Cahokia  in  Dlinois.     Fort  at  Detroit  (1701). 

X702-13.     Qneen  Anne'a  war,  see  p.  363. 

Iberville  brought  new  settlers  from  France  and  transferred  the 
colony  of  Biloxi  to  Mobile  in  Alabama.     Iberville  f  1706. 

1705.     Foundation  of  Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

1712.  Grant  to  Sieur  Antoine  Crozat  of  the  whole  commerce  of  fif- 
teen years  of  all  the  "  king's  lands  in  North  America  lying  be- 
tween New  France  on  the  north,  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  down  to  the  gulf  of  Florida  ;  by  the  name 
ot  Louisiana^*  {See  p,  417 J) 

§2.    FRANCE.  {Seep,  see.) 

164^-1715.     Louis  XIV.  (five  years  old), 

under  the  guardianship  of  his   mother,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  called  by  the  French  Arme  o/AuitriOf  i.  Cb 
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of  Bapibnrg.     The  goTemment,  eren  after  Louif'  airmdatiD** 

jority,  was  conducted  by  cardinal  Masarin. 

1648-1653.  Disturbances  of  the  Fronde  (cardinal  Rett;  prince  of 
Condi ;  resistance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris),  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  French  nobility  to  oppose  the  court  by  armed  resist- 
ance. Cande,  at  first  loyal,  afterwards  engaged  against  the  court, 
fought  a  battle  with  the  royal  troopp  under  Qlenri  de  la  Tour  d^Au- 
vergne,  viconUe  de)  Torenne,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  took 
refuge  in  Spain.  The  first  conspiracy,  the  old  Fronde,  ended  in  1649, 
with  the  second  treaty  of  Rud;  the  second  conspiracy,  the  new 
Fronde,  which  involved  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  failed 
in  1650.  A  union  of  the  two  was  crushed  in  1653.  (^Gaston  of  Orliantp 
and  his  daughter,  *'  Mademoiselle.") 

1648.    Acquisitions  of  France  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  p.  316. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  sprang  up  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (victory  of  Conde  at  Rocroy,  May  18, 1643  ;  alliance  with  £ngi> 
land,  1657  ;  Cromwell  sent  8,000  men  of  his  army  to  the  assistance  w 
Tnrenne)  was  continued  till  the 

1669.    Peaoe  of  the  PsrreneeB: 

1.  France  received  a  part  of  Rouseillon,  Conflane,  Cerdagne^ 
and  several  towns  in  Artoie  and  Flanden,  Hainault  and  Luxembourg, 
2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  ally  of  Spain,  was  partially  reinstated 
^France  received  Bar,  Clermont,  etc.,  and  right  of  passage  for  troops)  ; 
the  prince  of  Cond^  entirely  reinstated.  3.  Marriage  oetween  Louis 
XI V.  and  the  infant  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who,  however,  renounced  her  claims  upon  her  inheritance  for 
herself  and  her  issue  by  Louis  forever,  both  for  herself  before  mar- 
riage and  for  herself  and  her  husband  after  marriage,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a  dowry  of  500,000  crowns  by  Spain. 

1681.      Death   of   Mazarin.      Personal    ffovemment    of 
Louis  XIV.  (1661-1715),  absolute,  arbitrary,  without  etats 

fineraux,  without  regiuti  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  jmrliament  of 
^aris  (LVtat,  c*est  mot).  Colbert,  controller  general  of  the  finances, 
from  1662-1683.  Reform  of  the  finances  ;  mercantile  system.  Con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  war.  Louvois,  minister  of  ^ar,  1666-1691. 
Quarrel  for  precedence  in  rank  with  Spain.  Negotiations  with  the 
Pope  concerning  the  privileges  of  French  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  ambition  of  LouLb  for  fame,  and  his  desire  for  increase  of  terri- 
torv  were  the  causes  of  the  following  wars,  in  which  these  generals 
took  part :  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  VUlars,  Vendome, 
Vauban  (inventor  of  the  modem  system  of  military  defense). 

1867-1668*     First  war  of  conquest  (war  of  devolution)  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

Cause  :  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  lY.  of  Spain, 
LouIb  laid  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Belgian  provmces 
(Brabant^  Flanden,  etc),  on  the  ground  that,  being  the  personal  estates 
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of  the  ro3ral  fiunilj  of  Spun,  their  descent  ought  to  be  regnlated  by 
the  local  *'  droit  de  devolutions^*  a  principle  in  private  law,  whereby  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  death,  the  survivor  enjoyed 
the  usufruct  only  of  the  property,  the  ownership  being  vested  in  the 
children,  whence  it  followed  that  daughters  of  a  first  marriage  inher- 
ited before  sons  of  a  second  marriage.^  The  renunciation  of  her 
heritage  which  his  wife  had  made  was,  Louis  claimed,  invalid,  since 
the  stipulated  dowry  had  never  been  paid. 

1667.  Turenne  conquered  a  part  of  Flanders  and  Hainault. 

By  the  exertions  of  Jan  de  WiU^  pensioner  of  Holland,  and  Sir 

1668.  WiUiam  Temple^  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  concluded  the 
Jan.  23.    Triple  Alliance,  which  induced  Louis,  after  Condd  had, 

with  great  rapidity,  occupied  the  defenseless  free  county  of 
Burgundy  {Franche  Comte)  to  sign  the 

1668.    Pectce  of  Aiz-larChapelle. 

May  2.  Louis  restored  Franche-Comte  (the  fortresses  having  been 
dismantled)  to  Spain,  in  return  for  which  he  received  twelve 
fortified  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  among 
others,  Lille,  Toumay,  and  Oudenarde.  The  question  of  the  succession 
was  not  settled,  but  deferred. 

1672-1678.     Second  wax  of  conquest  (against  Holland). 

The  course  of  Holland  in  these  transactions  had  inflamed  the  hatred 
of  Louis  against  her,  a  hatred  made  still  stronger  by  the  refuge  g^ven 
by  the  provinces  to  political  writers  who  annoyed  him  with  their  abus- 
ive publications.  To  gain  his  purpose,  the  destruction  or  the  humilia- 
tion of  Holland,  Louis  secured  the  disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
by  a 

1670.  Private  treaty  with  Charles  II.  of  England  (p.  380),  and  be- 
1672.     tween  France  and  Sweden,    Subsidy  treaties  with  Cologne  and 

MOneter;  20,000  Germans  fought  for  Louis  in  the  following 

war. 

1672.  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  Rapid  and  easy  conquest  of  southern 
Holland  by  Turenne,  Conde,  and  the  king,  at  the  head  of  100,000 

men.  The  brothers  De  Witt,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  republican 
party  in  Holland,  were  killed  during  a  popular  outbreak  (Aug.  27), 
and  yViUiam  III.  of  Orange  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
opening  of  the  sluices  saved  the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  Alliance  of  Holland  with  Frederic  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1640-1688),  afterwards  joined  by  the  emperor  and  by 
Spain. 

1673.  Frederic  William  concluded  the  separate  peace  of  Vossem  (not 
far  from  Louvaine),  in  which  he  retained  his  possessions  in 
Clevcs,  except  Wesd  and  Rees. 

1674.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  empire. 

1  "Secnndtm  antiquas  Meklin.  con^titutiones  et  fere  per  aniversam  Braban* 
tiam  aupertites  altero  conju^o  mortuo  uvufructuariiu  reddifur  nuorum  bonarum, 
sorum  proprietate  ntatim  ad  liberoK  proximo^  vel  qui  hierede«  futari  nunt  devo* 
Ata.*'    Comm.  to  the  customs  of  Mechlin.    Banke,  Fran*.  Gttck,  III.,  896. 
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Peace  between  England  and  Holland. 
Louis  XIY.  conquered  Franche-'CanUe  in  person ;  Condi  fought 
against  Orangt  (drawn  battle  at  Senef)  in  the  Isetherlands.  Brilliant' 
campaign  of  Turenne  on  the  upper  Khine  (first  ravaging  of  the  palat- 
inate) against  Montecuculiy  the  imperial  eeneral,  and  the  dedor  of 
BranderSurg,  The  latter,  recalled  by  the  mroad  of  the  Swedish  allies 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  his  lands,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the 

1675.  Battle  of  Fehrbellin.  In  the  same  year  Turenne  fell  at 
June  18.    S€ubachf  in  Baden  (July  27).    The  French  retreated  across 

the  Rhine. 

1676.  Naval  successes  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish.     Death  of  De  Ruyter. 

1677.  Marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York. 

1678.  Surprise  and  capture  of  GherU  and  Ypres  bv  the  French. 
Negotiations  with  each  combatant,  whicn  had  been  for  some 
time  in  progpress,  resulted  in  the 

1678-1679.    Peace  of  Nixnwegen. 

Holland  and  France  (Aug.  10, 1678)  ;  Spain  and  FraDoa 
(Sept.  17, 1678)  ;  the  Emperor,  with  France  and  Sweden  (Feb.H, 
1679)  ;  Holland  with  Sweden  (Oct.  12, 1679).  At  Fontainebl^tu, 
France  and  Denmark  (Sept.  2, 1679).  At  Lund,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (Sept.  26, 1679). 

1.  Holland  received  its  whole  territory  back,  upon  condition  of 
preserving  neutrality.  2.  Spain  ceded  to  France,  Franche-ComU, 
and  on  the  northeast  frontier,  Valencienneif,  Cambray,  and  the  Can^ 
bresis,  Aire,  Poperingen,  St.  Omer,  Ypres,  Conde,  Bouchain,  Maubeuge, 
and  other  towns ;  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Charleroi,  Binche,  Oude- 
narde,  Ath,  Courtray,  Limburg,  Ghent,  Woes,  etc. ;  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, Puycerda,  3.  The  Emperor  ceded  to  France  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau;  France  gave  up  the  right  of  garrison  in  Philippsburg ;  the 
dnke  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy,  but  on  such  con- 
ditions that  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

Louis  XIY.  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  conclude  the 

1679.  Peace  of  St.  Oermain-en-Laye,  whereby  he  surrendered  to 
Sweden  nearly  all  of  his  conquests  in  Pammerania,  in  return 

for  which  he  received  only  the  reversion  of  the  princinality  of  East 
Friesland,  which  became  Prussian  in  1744,  and  a  small  inaemnifica- 
tion  (exclamation  of  the  elector  :  Exoriare  aJiquis  nostris  ex  ossibus 
uUor,  Virg.  Mn.  IV.  626). 

Louis  <<  the  Great "  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  boundless  am- 
bition stimulated  by  the  weakness  of  the  empire  led  him  to  establish 
the 

1680-1683.  Chambers  of  Beunion  at  Metz,  Breisach,  Be- 
san^OTiy  and  Toumay. 

These  were  French  courts  of  claims  with  power  to  investigate  and 
decide  what  dependencies  had  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  territories 
and  tovms  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  last  four  treaties 
of  peace.    The  king  executed  with  his  troops  the  decisions  of  his  tri« 
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InumIs,  thus  adding  to  yiolenoe  in  time  of  peace,  the  tooff  of  a  legal 
fonnalitr.      SaarSriick^  Luxembourg^  DeuxparUs  (^ZweibrUcken),  uid 
manj  otner  towns  were  thus  annexed  to  France. 
1681,  Oct    Capture  of  Straaburg  by  treachery. 

1683.  Invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  occupation  of  Luxembourg, 
and  seizure  of  Trier  (1684).    Lorraine  permanently  occupied 

by  France.  To  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  wars  with  the  Turks, 
and  the  general  confusion  of  European  relations  since  the  peace  of 
Kimwegen,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  these  outrageous  aggressions 
were  met  by  nothing  more  than  empty  protests,  and  that 

1684.  A  truce  for  twenty  years  was  concluded  at  Reg^nsburg  between 

Louis  and  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  whereby  he  retained 
ererything  he  had  obtained  by  reunion  up  to  Aug.  1, 1681,  including 
Sirasbura. 

Louis  mistresses :  Louise  de  la  VaUihre ;  Madame  de  Moniespan; 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (Francoise  cTAubigne^,  a  narrow  bieot  whose 
influence  over  the  king  was  boundless.  Marva  Theresa  died  1683. 
Louis  privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  War  upon 
heresy.    The  aragonnades  in  Languedoc.     Wholesale  conversions. 

1685»  Oct  18.    Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  was  forbid- 
deOf  children  were  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  emigration 
was  prohibited.  In  spite  of  this  more  than  50,000  families,  includinfl 
military  leaders  (Schomberg),  men  of  letters,  and  the  best  part  <9 
the  artificers  of  France,  made  their  way  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
loss  was  a  blow  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  revolution,  llie  exiles  found  welcome  in  Holland, 
"England  (Spital/ields),  Brandenburg.  The  Protestants  of  Alsace  re- 
tained the  freedom  of  worship  which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

1689-1697.     Third  War.     (War  concerning  the  saccession 
of  the  palatinate.) 

Canaa  :  After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  electors 
palatine  in  the  person  of  the  elector  Charles  (f  1685),  whose  sister 
was  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.'s  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  kiug 
laid  claim  to  the  allodial  lands  of  the  family,  a  claim  which  he  soon 
extended  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  country.    Another  ground  for 
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war  was  found  in  the  qnarrel  oyer  the  election  of  the  aiehbiahop  of 
Cologne,  which  Louis  was  resolved  to  secure  for  Von  FUntenburOf 
bbhop  of  Strasburg,  in  place  of  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria  (1688;. 
Meantime  the  ud^vorable  impression  produced  throughout  Frotes- 
tant  Europe  by  the  revocation  ol  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  oontriboted 
to  the  success  of  the  plans  of  William  of  Orange,  and 

1686.  The  Iieagae  of  Augsburg,  directed  against  France,  was  signed 
July  9.  by  the  Emperor^  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Spain,  the  electors 
of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  and  the  palatinate.  In  1688  occurred 
the  revolution  in  England  which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  and  added  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  new 
foes  of  LouiB.  The  exiled  James  II.  took  refuge  with  the  French 
monarch  (court  at  St.  Germain,  p.  385). 

1688.  Invaaion  and  frightful  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
Oct    order  of  Louvois,  executed  by  Melac  {Heidelbera,  Mannheim^ 

Speier,  Worms,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Alsace  ravaged  and  burnt).  The  military  successes  of  the  French  on 
the  Rhine  were  unimportant,  especially  after  1693,  when  prince  Louit 
^f  Bavaria  assumed  tne  chief  command  against  them. 

1689.  The  Grand  Alliance,  between  the  powers  who  had  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  and  Bngland  and  Holland  (Savoy  had 

joined  the  league  in  1687).    The  principal  scene  of  war  was  m  the 
Netherlands. 

1690.  June  30.  Battle  ofFleunu,  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck  by 

Louis'  general.  Marshal  Luxembourg. 
The  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  had  but  a 
temporary  success. 

1690,  July  1.  Victory  of  William  III.  over  the  adherents  of  Jamei 
II.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland  (p.  387). 
French  successes    in  Piedmont ;  CaJtinat  reduced  oavoy  ;  de- 
feat of  Victor  Amadeus  at  Stqffarda, 

1692,  Mav.  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tourville  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  at  Cape  La  Hogue.  The  mastenr  of  the  sea 
passed  from  the  French  to  the  English.     Death  of  Louvois, 

1692,  July  24.  Battle  of  Steinkirk  ^bteenkerken)  in  Haiuault. 
Victory  of  Luxembourg  over  Willuun  ILL  Fall  of  I^amur, 
(June). 

1693,  July  29.  Battle  of  Neerwlnden.    Victory  of  Luxembourg 

over  William  III.,  who  in  spite  of  his  many  defeats  still  kept 

the  field. 
In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Jlfar- 
taglia,  lUse  of  prince  Eugene  ("  Euaenio  von  Savoye,**  "  the  little 
abb^/'  son  of  Maurice  of  Savoy-Canenan,  count  of  Soissons  and 
Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Mazarin,  b.  1663  at  Paris  ;  refused  a 
commission  by  Louis  XIV.,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1683 ; 
died  April  21, 1736).  On  June  30,  the  English  fleet  was  defeated  at 
I^iagos  JBay  by  Tourville.  Failure  of  the  English  attack  upon  Brest 
(1694),  not  by  the  treachery  of  Marlborough.  Death  of  Lujcem* 
bourg  (Jan.  1696)  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  incapable  ViUeroy. 
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1696,  Sept  Reoaptore  of  Namtir  by  William  III. 

I6O69  May  30.  Separate  Peace  with  Savoy  at  Turin.  All  con- 
quests were  restored  to  the  duko  {Pignerd  and  Ccuale),  and 
his  daughter  married  Louis'  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Savoy  promised  to  remain  neutral. 

1697f  Peaoe  of  Ryswick,  a  village  near  the  Hague.    Treaty 
Sept.  30.  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

1.  Confirmation  of  the  separate  peace  with  Savoy.  2.  Restoration 
of  conquests  between  France  and  England  and  Holland ;  William 
m.  acknowledged  as  king  of  England,  and  Anne,  as  his  successor, 
Louis  promising  not  to  help  his  enemies.  3.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
chief  lortresses  in  the  Bpaniah  Netherlanda  should  be  garrisoned 
with  Dutch  troops  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Holland.  4. 
Franoe  restored  to  Spain  all  places  which  had  been  *<  reunited  "  since 
the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two  places,  and 
all  conquests.  5.  Holland  restored  Pondicherri  in  India  to  the 
French  East  India  Company  and  received  commercial  privileges  in 
return. 

1697,  Oct  30.    Treaty  between  France  and  the  emperor  (and  em- 

pire.) 

1.  France  ceded  all  the  "  reunions  "  except  Alaace,  which  hencefor- 
ward was  lost  to  the  empire.  2.  Straaburg  was  ceded  to  France. 
3.  France  ceded  Freihura  and  Breisach  to  the  emperor,  and  PhiUips* 
burg  to  the  empire.  4.  The  duchy  of  Zweibriicken  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  5.  Lorraine  was  re- 
stored to  duke  Leopold  (excepting  Saarlouis).  6.  The  claims  of  car- 
dinal Fiirstenburg  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  were  disavowed. 
7.  The  Rhine  was  made  free. 

Brilliant  period  of  French  literature  in  the  age  of  Louie  XiV. 
ComeUU  (1606-1684);  Racine  (1639-1699);  MoUire  (Jean  Baptiste 
Poqudin,  1622-1673)  ;  La  Fontaine  (1621-1695)  ;  Botleau  (1636- 
1711);  Basituet  (1627-1704);  Flechier  (f  1710);  F6ielon  (Fran^  de 
Salignac  de  Lamothe,  1651-1715^ 

Ix)uis*  court  at  Versailles  (alter  1680)  was  thf»  pattern  for  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Buildinjorg,  luxury,  mistresses  (La  Vallihre, 
Mantespan,  Fontange).  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain  (1683),  Louis  made  a  secret  marria^  with  Francoise  d^Atibignff 
widow  of  the  poet  Scarron  (1610-1660),  whom  he  made  Marquise  de 
Maintenan.  (See  pp,  S90,  J^5.') 

i  8.    GERMANY.  {Seep.  317.) 

1658-1705.     Leopold  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  III. 

After  1663  permanent  diet  at  Regenshurg,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  eight  electors,  the  sixty-nine  ecclesiastical,  the 
ninety-six  secular  princes,  and  the  imperial  cities.  [A  miracle  of  te- 
dious legislation,  often  degenerating  into  a  squabble  for  precedence. 
^  A  bladeless  knife  without  a  handle."]  Carpus  Catholicorum  and  Cor- 
pus Bvangelioorum;  [the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  evangelical  estates,  the  latter  being  the  most  important.    This  <mb» 
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ffanizationof  the  Protestant  estates  had  existed,  in  fact,  sinoe  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centu^,  but  it  was  legally  recognized  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  where  it  was  decreed  tutt  in  the  diet  matters 
relating  to  religion  and  the  church  should  not  be  decided  by  a  majority, 
but  should  be  settled  by  conference  and  agreement  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  estates,  as  organized  corporations.] 
1661-1664.  Firat  war  with  the  Turks  ;  caused  b^  a  dispute  eon- 
ceminff  the  election  of  a  prince  in  Transylvania. 
The  TurkiiSi  successes  at  last  enabled  the  emperor  to  obtain  help 
from  the  empire  and  from  the  French.  Victory  of  the  imperial  gen^ 
eral  MontecucuU  over  the  Turks  at  St,  Gotthard  on  the  Raah  (1664). 
A  truce  for  twenty  years,  favorable  to  the  Turks,  was,  nevertheless 
oonduded. 

War  of  the  empire  against  Louis  XIV.  (see  p.  367). 
1666.  Settlement  of  the  contested  succession  of  dere-JfUicli : 
CUve,  Markf  Raverutein,  and  half  of  Ravensberg  given  to  Bran- 
denburg ;  afterwards,  the  whole  of  Ravensberg  instead  of  Ba* 
venatem. 
1682-1699.  Second  war  with  the  Turks.  Conspiracy  of  Hun- 
garian  magnates  detected  and  punished.  Count  T&i:iilg  ap- 
pealed to  the  Turks  for  aid.  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha  and 

1683.    Siege  of  Vienna. 

Heroic  defense  conducted  by  Rildioer  von  Stahremberg.  Sue* 
oessf  ul  relief  by  a  united  German  and  Polish  army  under  CKarUi  of 
Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Henceforward  active 
participation  of  the  German  princes  in  the  war,  assisted  by  Venice. 
After  Uie  victory  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  over  the  Turks  at  Mokact 
(pron.  Mohatck)  Aug.  12, 1687,  the  diet  at  Pressburg  conferred  tbe 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  upon  the  male  line 
of  Austria.  The  war  continued  with  varying  fortune  until  Prince 
Bngene,  by  the 
1697.     Victory  ofZenta,  brought  about  the 

1699,  Jan.  26.    Peace  of  Carlowitz  : 

1.  The  Porte  received  the  Banat    Temesoar;  Austria,  the  rest  of 

Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

2.  Venice  received  Morea  (the  Peloponnesus,  p.  416). 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  several  German  princes  obtained  an  elevation  in  rank. 
1092.     1.  Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate. 
1697.    2.  The  elector  of  Saxony  (Augustus  11.)^  after  the  death  of 
John  Sobieski,  became  king  of  Poland,  and  adopted  the  Cath- 
olic faith. 
3.  Frederic  III.,  elector  qf  Brandenburg  (1688-1713),  son  of  the 
Great  Elector,  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the 
1701.    title  of  king  in  Prussia  (Ptederic  L)  and  crowned  himself  at 
Jan.  18.   Konigsberg.  (:>ee  p.  if97.) 
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I  i.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Sweden.  (See  p.  S5t,) 

Sweden,  whose  possessions  almost  surrounded  the  Baltic  Seii 
was  the  first  power  of  the  North  after  the  Thirty-Years'  War. 

1654-1718    (1751).     Dynasty  of  the  counts  palatine  of 
Zweibrucken  (p.  352). 

1654-1660.  Charles  X.,  Qustavus,  undertook  a  war  with  Poland^ 
because  John  Casimir  (of  the  house  of  Vcua)  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him.  He  invaded  Livonia  and  Poland,  captured  Warsaw 
and  drove  J(^n  Casimir  into  Silesia.  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  come  with  an  army  to  the  defense  of  East  Prussia, 
was  obUged,  by  the  treaty  of  Konigaberg  (1656^  to  receive  his  duchj 
in  fee  from  Sweden,  as  he  had  heretofore  held  it  from  Polaud.  He 
received  also  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland,  Uprising  in  Poland  against 
the  Swedes.  Charles  Gustavus  and  the  elector  Fr^eric  William,  who 
had  become  a  still  closer  ally  by  the  treaty  of  Marienburg,  gained  the 

1656.  Three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw  over  the  Poles.  In  order  to 
further  secure  for  himself  the  aid  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Charles  Gustavus  granted  him,  in  the  treaty  of  Labiau  (1656)  the  SOV' 
ereigniy  over  East  Prussia  and  Ermeland.  Nevertheless,  Russia,  Der^ 
mark  and  the  emperor,  declared  war  upon  Sweden,  and  they  were  soon 
joined  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  received  from  Poland  in 
the  treaty  of  WeMau  Q657)  recognition  of  his  sovereignty  over  East 
Prussia,  but  not  over  Ermeland,  for  which  he  received  compensation 
elsewhere.  The  Swedes  were  soon  driven  out  of  Poland,  retaining  a 
hold  on  Polish  Prussia  only.  Charles  Gustavus  attacked  Denmark 
which  he  soon  conquered  (crossing  of  the  frozen  Belt,  Jan.  1658^, 
and  compelled  to  make  important  cessions  in  the  peace  of  RoesHud 
(1658^.  In  the  same  year  Charles  Gustavus  invadea  Denmark  a  sec- 
ond tmie,  purposing  the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy.  Courageous 
defense  of  Copenha^n.  The  Danes  received  assistance  from  all 
sides.  Raise  ot  the  siege.  Sudden  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  (1660). 
Under  his  minor  son 

1660-1697.    Charles  XI.,  the 

1660.     Peace  of  Oliva  (monastery  near  Danzig)  was  con- 
cluded with  Poland. 

John  Casimir  abandoned  his  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  as 
well  as  upon  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  Restoration  of  the  duke  of  Cur^ 
land.     The  sovereignty  of  Prussia  ratified  by  Sweden  and  Poland. 

This  was  followed  immediately  by  the 

Peace  of  Copenhagen  with  Denmark,  which  surrendered  forever 
the  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  had  been 
ceded  already  by  the  peace  of  Roeskild,  but  retained  Drontheim  and 
3omholm, 

Peace  between  Sweden  and  Russia  at  Kardis  (1661) ;  reciprocal 
surrender  of  conquests. 
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Wai'  between  Sweden,  m  the  allj  of  France,  and  Briandenburg ; 
1»ttle  of  Fttlurballin,  p.  368;  peace  of  Sl  Germain-er^Layej  p.  368. 

{See  pp.  S94,  409.) 
Dennuurk.  (^See  p.  S52.) 

Lnmediatel J  after  the  peace  ^1660)  the  third  estate  (burghers),  inn 
patient  6i  the  role  of  the  nobihty,  and  the  clergy ,  conferred  upon  the 
King,  Frederic  IIL  (1648-1670),  an  absolutely  uncontrolled  authority. 
LexRegia. 

In  the  same  way  the  Swedish  estates,  weary  of  the  oyer-great  power 
of  the  royal  council,  conferred  almost  unlimited  power  upon  king 
duurlea  XL,  who  was  now  of  age.  (5m  p.  4^9,) 

Poland.  {See  p.  S62  ) 

In  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  power  had  become  a  mere 
■hadow  at  this  period,  and  the  state  was,  in  fact,  a  republic  of  nobles. 
The  diet,  composed  of  the  senate  ^bishops,  woiwods,  caatellanes),  and 
the  elected  representatires  from  tne  countiy  (representatiyes  of  the 
nobility)  exercised  every  function  of  goyemment.  The  liberum  veto, 
that  is,  the  right  of  each  tndividual  member  of  the  diet  to  defeat  a 
resolution  by  his  protest,  and  thus  to  break  up  the  diet,  led  to  bribery, 
▼iolence,  and,  in  tne  end,  to  absolute  anarchy.  After  the  abdication 
of  John  Cctsimir  (1668),  there  followed  a  bloody  contest  for  the  tkrone ; 
then  John  Sobieski  (1674>1696),  the  liberator  of  Vienna  (p.  372),  and 
finally  Augustus  IL  of  Saxony  (1697-1733),  under  whom  the  war  with 
the  Turks  was  ended  by  the  reace  of  Carlowits  (p.  372). 

{See  pp.  S97,  410.) 
Roaaim.  \JStep,  Suif.) 

Under  the  house  of  Romanow  Russia  deyeloped  in  strength  and 
hifluence.  The  son  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Alexis,  reconquered 
Little  (White)  Russia  from  Poland,  and  began  to  introduce  European 
ciyilization  into  Russia.  After  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Feodar 
ri682),  his  brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter  (son  of  the  Czar's  second  wife, 
Natalia  Narischkin),  proclaimed  Czars  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
elder  sister,  Sophia,  by  the  Strelitzes,  the  noble  body-guard  of  the 
emperor.  Peter  in  Preobaschensk,  under  the  guidance  of  Lefort,  a 
Swiss.  Flaying  soldiers :  origin  of  the  later  guard.  His  half-sister, 
Sophia,  endeavored  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  but  was  sent  to 
a  cloister  by  Peter  (1689). 

1689-1725.    Peter  I.,  the  Great, 

reigned  as  sole  monarch,  his  weak  minded  brother,  Ivan,  con- 
tinuing until  his  death  (1696)  without  the  least  authority. 
Peter  began  his  reforms  with  the  assistance  of  Gordon,  a  Scot,  and 
Lefort,  Conquest  of  Azoff  (1696).  After  cruelly  punishing  a  revolt 
of  the  Strelitzes,  Peter  undertook  Sob  first  journey  (1697-1698),  for  his 
instruction,  through  Grermany  to  Holland,  where  he  worked  as  a  ship's 
carpenter  in  Saardam  {Zaandam),  and  afterwards  to  England  (en- 
ffagement  of  foreign  artisans,  artists,  and  military  officers).  Peter 
intended  to  visit  Italy,  but  was  recalled  by  a  new  revolt  of  the 
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6trel]tzes  (1698).    Bloody  punishment ;  dissolution  of  the  Strelitieii 
who  were  replaced  by  an  army  after  the  European  pattern  Q699). 
1699.    Peace  with  the  Turks  at  CarlowUz,    Acquisition  of  Azoff, 

§6.    ENGLAND.  (8eep,S61.) 

1649-1660.    England  a  republic;  the  Commonwealth. 

The  gOYemment  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  inde- 
pendents under  Oliver  Cromwell  (b.  at  Huntingdon,  April 
25,  1599,  where  he  met  prince  Charles,  1603 ;  admitted  to 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  1616 ;  death  of  his  father,  1617  ;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Bourchier,  1620  ;  M.  P.  for  Huntingdon,  1628  ; 
his  first  speech,  Feb.  1629 ;  removed  to  St.  Ives,  1631 ;  re- 
moved to  Ely,  1636  ;  affair  of  Bedford-Level,  1638  ;  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge,  1640  ;  removed  to  London  ;  resided  at  the  Cock- 
pit [Westminster],  1650 ;  at  Whitehall,  1654 ;  died  Sept  3, 
1658.  Cliildren  :  Oliver,  Richard,  b.  1626  ;  abdicated  May  25» 
1659 ;  died,  1712  ;  Henry,  b.  1628  ;  Bridget,  married  Ireton, 
1646  [Fleetwood,  1651]  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Clavpole ; 
died,  1658  ;  Frances,  married  Richard  Rich,  grandson  of  War- 
wick, 1657;  Afary,  married  lord  i^auc(m6«r^),  but  theoretically 
the  leg^lative  department  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rump  par- 
liament, consisting  of  some  fifty  members  of  the  commons  (in- 
dependents), while  the  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of 
state  numbering  forty-one  members  (three  judges,  three  mili- 
tary commanders,  five  peersi  thirty  members  of  the  commo/ns). 
Abolition  of  the  title  and  office  of  king,  and  of  the  house  of  lords. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh  (Feb.  5).  New  great  seal. 
Rising  in  Ireland  in  favor  of  Charles  XL,  under  the  marquis  of 
Ormond.     Expedition  of  Cromwell  to  Ireland  (Aug.  15). 

1649,  Sept.  12.     Storm  of  Drogheda  ;  massacre  of  the  garrison, 

followed  by  the  storm  and  massacre  of  Wexford.  Cromwell 
returned  to  London,  May,  1650,  leaving  Ireton  in  Ireland.  The 
''rebellion''  was  not  thoroughly  put  down  until  1652,  when 
three  out  of  four  provinces  were  confiscated. 

1650,  Montroee  landed  in  Scotland,  was  defeated  at  Corbiesdale 
(April  27),  betrayed,  captured,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh 
May  21. 

June  24.  Charles  II.  landed  in  Scotland,  and  after  taking  the  cov- 
enant, was  proclaimed  king. 

Cromivell  appointed  captain-?eneral  in  place  of  Fairfax,  He 
led  16,000  men  to  Scotland,  and  totally  defeated  the  Scots 
under  Leslie  at  the 

Sept.  3.    Battle  of  Dunbar. 

Surrender  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

1651,  Jan.  1.    Charles  II.  was  crowned  at  Scone  and  marched  into 

England  (July)  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army  while  Crom- 
weu  took  Perth  (Aug.  2).     The  latter  followea  the  king,  and 
at  the 
Sept.  3.    Battle  of  Worcester 

totally  defeated  the  royalists.    Charles  in  dis^gQiii^  teMA^K^  V^ 
France. 
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1651,  Oct.  9l  Flnt  navigation  act,  forbidding  the  importation  of 
goods  into  England  except  in  Engli^  vessels  ^but  goods 
might  be  conveyed  to  England  in  vessels  belonging  to  the 
country  producing  the  |;oods).  This  measure  was  aimed  at 
the  Dutch,  and  resulted  m  the 

1652,  Jnly  8-1G54,  April  5.    Dutch  War. 

Naval  actions  in  the  Channel ;  English  commanders,  Blolsf, 
Monk;  Dutch,  Van  Ttamp^  Dt  Ruyier.    English  victory  in  the 
Downs  before  the  declaration  of  war,  May.    Defeat  of  Van 
Tramp  and  Dt  Ruyter^  Sept  28  ;  defeat  of  Btake^  Nov. ;  de- 
feat of  Van  Tramp  off  Portland,  Feb.  18, 1653  ;  off  the  Noith 
Foreland,  June  2,  3.    Death  of  Ireim  (Nov.  1651). 
Between  tiie  army  and  the  Rump  there  had  been  growing  contention 
■ince  the  death  of  Chsfles  I.    A  new  parliament  was  desirable,  but 
the  members  of  the  Rump  wished  to  retain  their  seats  in  any  new 
parliament     The  negotiations  for  ransom  of   confiscated  royalist 
estates  led  to  bribery  of  members. 

1652,  Feb.    Act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion. 
Auff.    First  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 

16S,  April  20.   Cromwell  turned  out  the  Rump  and  dissolved  the 

council  of  state.    Establishment  of  a  new  council  and  nam* 

{nation  of 
Jnly  4.    A  new  parliament  {**  Barebone's  parliament,"  also  called 

the  "  Little  parliament   ),  consisting  of  about  140  members. 
July  31.    Victory  of  Monk  off  the  Texel ;  death  of  Van  Tromp. 
Sept.      Second  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 
Deb.  12.    The  Cromwellians  in  parliament  resided  their  powers  to 

Cromwell ;  an  act  subsequently  approved  by  the  majority. 

1653,  Dec,-1659,  May.    Protectorate, 

1653,  Deo.  16-1658^  Sept.  3.  Cromwell  Lord  Proteotor  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England^  Scotlandy  and  Ireland, 

^  The  instrument  of  government,"  a  written  constitution. 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  lord  protector,  who  was  pro- 
Tided  with  a  council  of  twenty-one,  which  filled  its  own  vacancies. 
A  standing  army  of  30,000  men  established  ;  parliament  was  to  be 
triennial,  and  to  consist  of  460  members,  and  when  once  summoned 
conld  not  be  dissolved  inside  of  five  months.  Between  sessions  the 
protector  and  council  could  issue  ordinances  with  the  force  of  laws, 
out  parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies  and  levy  taxes. 

1654,  April  5.    Peace  with  the  Dutch. 

8ept.  3.  New  parliament.  As  the  course  of  the  assembly  did  not 
suit  the  protector,  he  ordered  an  exclusion  of  members  (Sept. 
12).  Aner  voting  that  the  office  of  protector  should  be  elec- 
tive instead  of  hereditary  the 

1655^  Jan.  22.    Parliament  was  dissolved. 

April.    Blake  chastised  the  deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli. 

liaroh-May.    Bisiiig  of  Penruddock  at  Salisbury  suppressed.    £xecu« 
tionof  Penruddock. 
'RngWnA  divided  into  twelve  military  districts,  each  under  a 
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.  major-general,  with  a  force  supported  by  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  royalist  estates. 
May.   Penn  and  VenabUSf  sent  to  make  reprisals  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  captured  Jamaica. 

1655,  Oct.    Pacijication  of  Pinerolo  concluded  with  France.     The 

duke  of  Savoy  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.    Charles 

to  be  expelled  from  France. 
NoY.     Anglican  clergymen  forbidden  to  teach  or  preach.     Priests 

ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.     Censorship  of  the  press. 
1656-1659.     War  with  Spain. 
Sept  9.     Capture  of  Spanish  treasure  ships  off  Cadiz. 

1656,  Sept.  17-1658,  Feb.  4.     Cromwell's  third  parliament 
Another  exclusion  of  members. 

Oct.    Reduction  of  the  power  of  the  major-genends. 

1657,  Jan.    Plot  against  the  protector  ("  Killing  no  Murder  ").    Pun- 

ishment of  Nayler. 

March- May.  Humble  petition  and  advice  altering  the  constitu- 
tion, adopted  by  parliament.  Establishment  of  a  second 
house  ;  the  council  of  state  reduced  in  power  ;  the  protector 
deprived  of  the  right  of  excluding  members  ;  fixea  supply 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  toleration  of  all  Christians  except 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  title  of  king  was 
offered  to  Cromer  ell  but  rejected  by  him  (May  8). 

April  20.    Victorv  of  Blak.e  off  Santa  Cruz.     Death  of  Blake,  Aug.  17. 

June  26.     Secona  inauguration  of  Cromwell. 

1658,  Jan.  20.    New   session   of   parliament,  including  '<the  other 

house." 
Feb.  4.    Dissolution  of  Cromwell's  last  parliament. 
May.     Siege  of  Dunkirk   by  the  English   and   French.     A  Spanish 

force  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  town  was  defeated  m  the 
June  4.    Battle  of  the  Dunes,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender 

of  Dunkirk  TJune  17).     In  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659, 

p.  366),  England  received  this  town. 

Sept.  3.    Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1658>  Sept.  3-1659,  May  25.  Richaxd  Cromwell  lord  pro- 
tector. 

1659,  Jan.  27.     A  new  parliament  met,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a 

dispute  with  the  army,  which  induced  Richard  to 
April  22.     Dissolve  the  parliament  ("Humble  representation  and 

advice  of  the  officers  "). 
May  7.      The    Rump    parliament  reassembled    under    LenthaU  as 

speaker. 
May  25.  Richard  Cromwell  resigned  the  protectorate. 
Aug.     Insurrection  of  Booth  crushed  at  Winnington  Bridge  (Lajw- 

bert). 
Oct.  13.     Expulsion  of  the  Rump  by  the  army  (Lambert).     Appomi- 

racnt  of  a  military  committee  of  safety.     This  assertion  of 

authority  did  not  meet  with  approval  even  within  the  army. 
Dec.  26.    Restoration  of  the  Rump.     Monk,  who  was  in  Scotland, 

led  his  army  to  Ix)ndon  and  assumed  control  of  affairs  (Feb. 

3, 1660).    Monk  captain-generaL 
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1660,  Feb.  21.    Restormtion  of  members  ezclnded  in  1648.    Be-eiUb- 

lishment  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
March  16.    Final  dlaaolutlon  of  the  Long  Parliament.^ 

1660,  Apr.  14.  Declaration  of  Breda.  Charles  proclaimed  am- 
nesty to  all  not  especially  excepted  by  parliament,  promised 
liberty  of  religious  belief  and  the  settlement  of  confiscated 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors. 

1660,  Apr.  25-Dec.  29.  Convention  Parliament ;  chosen  without 
restriotious  and  numberinc^  566  members.  The  parliament  re- 
ceived the  declaration  of  Breda  favorably  and  retomed  a  loyal 
answer  to  the  king  (Ma^  1). 

May  8.    Charles  proclaimed  kmg ;  on  May  29  he  entered  London. 

1660-1685.    Chaxlesn., 

extravagant,  dissipated,  careless  of  the  duties  of  his  position. 
Charles's  restoration  was  hailed  by  an  outburst  of  loyalty  which  en- 
abled him  to  neelect  many  of  the  promises  of  the  declaration  of  Breda. 
The  king's  brother,  James^  duke  of  York^  appointed  lord  high  admiral 
and  waraen  of  the  Cinque  ports  ;  Monk  captain-general ;  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  (earl  of  Clarendon)  chancellor  and  prime  minister. 

Abolition  of  the  feudal  rights  of  knight  service,  toorship,  and  purvey* 
once  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  income  for  the  king  of  £1,1^,000. 
Restoration  of  the  bishops  to  their  sees  and  to  parliament.  Act  qfin» 
demnity  for  all  political  offenses  committed  between  Jan.  1, 1637,  and 
June  24, 1660  ;  the  regicides  were  excepted  from  this  act.  All  acts 
of  the  long  parliament  to  which  Charles  I.  had  assented  were  declared 
in  force.  The  army  was  diabanded  (Oct.),  excepting  some  5,000 
men.    Declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Irehuid. 

1660,  Dec.  29.    Dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament. 

1661,  Jan.    Risii^  of  the^^  monarchy  men  in  London  (Venner). 
Bodies  of  Cromwdlf  Iretan,  Bradshaw,  disinterred  and  treated 

with  indignity. 
Royalist  parliament  in  Scotland.    Abolition  of  the  Covenant 

Repeal  of  all  enactments  of  preceding  parliaments  for  the  last 

twenty-eight  years. 
Apr.-July.     Savoy  Conference  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
Apr.  23.    Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

1661,  May  8-1679,  Jan.  24.  New  parliament.  «  Cavalier  "  or  *'  pen- 
sion "  parliament. 
Solenm  league  and  covenant  burnt. 
1661,  May  27.    Execution  of  Argyle  in  Scotland. 

1  Recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  Long  Parliament :  — 
I640f  Nov.  3.    Fin«t  asnembled. 
1648,  Dec.  6,  7.    Pride's  Purge.    The  Rump. 
1653,  April  20.    The  Rump  turned  out  by  CromwelL 
1659,  May  7.    The  Rump  restored. 
1659,  Oct.  13.    The  Rump  expelled  by  the  army. 

1659,  Dec.  26.    The  Rump  restored. 

1660,  Feb.  21.    Members  excluded  by  Pride's  Purge,  restored. 
1660,  March  16.    The  parliament  diisolved. 
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Not.  20.  Coxporatlon  aot :  all  magistrates  and  munioipal  ofBoen 
oblieed  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Chuit^  of  Ens^ 
land,  to  abjure  the  covenant,  and  to  t^e  an  oath  declaring  it 
illegal  to  bear  arms  against  the  king. 
James  Sharpe,  created  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  attempted  to 
introduce  episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

1662,  May  20.  Marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza^ 
daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal. 

▲ng.  24.  The  aot  of  nnifonnity  (adopted  May  19),  went  into  oper- 
ation. All  clergymen,  fellows,  ana  schoolmasters  were  required 
to  assent  to  eTerything  in  the  book  of  common  prayer.  Nearly 
2,000  (?^  non-conformists  lost  their  livings  (diaaenters). 
Declaration  of  indul^^ence  promised. 

1662,  June  14.     Execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 

Kov.  Sale  of  DunJark  to  France  for  £400,000.  Act  of  settlement 
for  Ireland. 

1663,  An  insurrection  of  fifth  monarchy  men  in  the  north  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  passage  of  the 

1664,  May.    Conventicle  act,  forbidding  the  meeting  of  more  thaa 

five  persons  for  relinous  worship,  except  in  the  household,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  established  church. 
Repeal  of  the  triennial  act  (1641^. 
Aug.    Capture  of  New  Amsterdam  in  America. 

1665,  Feb.  22>1667,  July  21.     War  with  Holland. . 
1G65,  April.    The  plague  in  London. 

June  3.    Naval  victory  of  Lowestoft  over  the  Dutch. 

Oct.  The  five  mile  aot :  all  who  had  not  subscribed  to  the  act  of 
uniformity  were  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  non-resistance,  to 
swear  never  to  undertake  any  alteration  in  church  or  state ; 
and  those  who  refused  were  prohibited  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  incorporated  town,  or  of  any  place  where  they 
had  been  settled  as  ministers. 

1668.  Jan.  16-1667)  Joly  21.    Wax  with  France. 

June  1-4.  Naval  victory  of  Atbermarle  (Monk)  over  the  Dutch  (2>t 
RuyteTf  DeWiU)  off  the  North  Foreland. 

Sept.  2.  Ghreat  Flro  of  London  ;  lasting  over  a  week  and  burning 
a  region  of  450  acres.  The  Monument.  St,  PauTs  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

Nov.  28.  Battle  of  Pentland  HUls  in  Scotland.  Defeat  of  the  C(w- 
enanterSf  who  had  revolted  under  their  persecutions,  by  DalzieL 

3.667,  June.  The  Dutch  fieet  burnt  Sheemess,  entered  the  Medway* 
and  sailed  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Tendon. 

July  21.  Treatiea  of  Breda  between  England,  Holland,  IVance, 
Denmark.  England  received  from  France,  Antiffua^  Mont^ 
serrat,  English  St,  Christopher^s ;  Franoe  received  Acadia* 
England  and  Holland  adopted  the  status  quo  of  May  20, 1667; 
England  retaining  New  Amsterdaniy  and  Holland,  Surinam,  It 
was  agreed  that  goods  brought  down  the  Rhine  might  be  trans- 
ported to  England  in  Dutch  vessels. 

Aug.    Fall  of  Clarendon,  on  whom  the  most  unpopalar  aote  of  tha 
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poremment  were  ftithered ;  he  was  deprived  of  the  gn«t  Mel, 
impeached,  and  banished  for  life  (died  at  Rouen,  1674). 
The  chief  officers  of  state,  whose  counciis  determined  the  course  of 
goyemment,  began  in  this  reign  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  (uncon- 
stitutional) council,  although  they  did  not,  for  some  time  to  come, 
stand  and  fall  together. 

Accession  of  a  new  ministry  called  the  ^  Cabal "  ^  {Clifford^  ArUng-' 
ton,  Buckingham,  ABhley,  LavderdaU), 

1668^  Jan.  13.    The  triple  allianoe  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  negotiated  by  Shr  WiUiam  Temple  and  John  De 
Witt  as  a  check  upon  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIY.  (p.  367). 
1670,  May  22.    Secret  treaty  of  Dover  between  Charles  II.  and 
Louis  XIY.  negotiated  by  Charles's  sister,  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Orleans. 
Charles  Agreed  that  he  and  the  duke  of  York  would  openly  join  the 
Church  of  IU>me  as  soon  as  expedient,  that  he  would  support  Louis  in 
his  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland.    Louis  promised  Chwes  £200,000 
a  year  while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  assistance  of  6,000  men  in  case  of 
an  insurrection.    Louise  la   Qaerouaille,  Charles's  mistress,  created 
dttohess  of  Portsmouth.    The  duke  of  York  at  onoe  professed  his  be- 
lief in  Rome. 

1670.  Second  Conventicle  act,  more  stringent  than  the  first. 
1672.  Charles  being  in  want  of  money  closed  the  exchequer,  thus  seiz- 
ing £1,200,0(K)  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  government  by 
bilkers.  A  general  panic  followed. 
1672,  March.  DeoUuration  of  indulgence  ;  under  the  pretense  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  non-conformists,  the  proclamation 
r^lly  aimed  at  securing  toleration  for  papists.  Parliament 
compelled  the  king  to  withdraw  the  indulgence  in  1673. 

1672,  March  17-1674,  Feb.  9.    War  with  Holland. 

Invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.  Revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Murder  of  John  and  ComeUut  De  Witt,  William  of 
Orange  stadtholder. 

May  28.    English  naval  victory  at  Sonthwold  Bay. 

Nov.      Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper),  lord  chancellor. 

1673,  March.    Teat  act. 

All  persons  holding  office  under  government  were  compelled 
to  take  the  oaths  ^allegiance  and  of  supremacy,  to  abjure  tran-' 
tubetantiatUm,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  acconung  to  the  estab- 
lished church. 

The  duke  of  York,  Shaftesbury,  lord  Clifford,  resigned  office,  beinff 
superseded  by  prince  Rupert,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  (earl  of 
Danby,  viscount  Latimer,  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  duke  of 
Leeds),  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (earl  of  Nottingham).  Buck- 
ingham out  of  office. 
Nov.  21.  Marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mary  d*Este,  princess 
of  Modena. 

1674,  Feb.  9.    Treaty  of  Weatminater.    End  of  the  Dutch-Eng^ 
lish  war. 

I  This  word  did  not  orifcinste  from  the  initials  of  the  mininfer<,  althnucrh  th« 
eofaicidtiice  ol  their  bappeolng  to  speU  the  word  gave  a  seat  to  ita  applicatiun. 
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1677,  Nov.  4.    Marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York^ 

with  William  of  Orange  (aftemnirdB  WilUam  III.). 
Treaty  with  Holland  ;  secret  treaty  with  France.    Abolition 
of  the  writ  de  hceretico  camburendo, 
Aug.  10.     Peace  of  Nixneguen. 

1678,  Sept    The  Popish  Plot.    This  famous  scare  began  with  the 

information  given  by  Titus  Oates,  oonceming  an  alleged  plot 
for  the  murder  of  Charles  and  the  establisl^ent  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England,  devised  by  Don  John  o^  Austria,  and 
the  father  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  Pere  la  Chaise,  Death  of 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  Upon  the  meeting^  of  parliament 
five  Catholic  lords  (Powys,  Bellasis,  Stafford,  Petre,  Arundel) 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Conviction  and  execution  of  Coleman^ 
confessor  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Bedloe  swore  to  the  plot, 
moved  by  the  favors  showered  on  Oates.  Passage  of  the 
papists  disabling  act  (repealed  1828)  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  parliament. 
Dec.  Impeachment  of  Danby,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  correspond* 
ence  with  France. 

1679,  Jan.  24.    Dissolution  of  the  "  Pensioned  "  Parliament. 

Danby  dismissed  from  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer.  The 
duke  of  York  left  the  kingdom  after  procuring  from  Charles 
a  statement  that  he  had  never  had  any  other  than  his  present 
wife  (this  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
natural  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy  Walters), 
1679,  March  6-1679,  May  27.    Third  ParUament  of  Charles  H. 

The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  resumed  ;  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  until  1685. 
Adoption  of  the  council  of  thirty,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
government  sketched  by  Sir  William  Temple.  Being  found  cumber- 
some in  practice  it  was  soon  superseded  by  a  new  cabinet  council,  com- 
posed of  Sir  William  Temple  ;  Savile,  viscount  Hcdifax  ;  Capel,  earl 
of  Essex  ;  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland  ;  Shaftesbury,  president, 
afterwards  in  opposition.  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  duke 
of  York  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
("  Exclusion  bill "  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  conunons,  207  to 
128.) 

1679,  May.    The  habeas  corpus  act  signed  by  the  king :  judges 
were  obliged,  on  application,  to  issue  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  directing  the  jailer  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
prisoner,  and  show  cause  for  his  imprisonment;  prisoners  should 
be  indicted  in  the  first  term  of  their  commitment,  and  tried 
not  later  than  the  second  ;  no  person  once  set  free  by  order  of 
the  court  could  be  again  imprisoned  for  the  same  offense. 
May  27.     Prorogation  of  parliament  (dissolved  in  July). 
May-June.     Covenanters  in  Scotland  cruelly  persecuted  hj  Lauder- 
dale.    Murder  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  May  3,  1679.     Defeat  of 
Claverhouse  by  the  Covenanters,  under  Balfour^  at  Drumclog, 
June  1. 
June  22.    Battle  of  Bothwell-Brigg ;  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.     Cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Y^wk  \ 
Scotland. 
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Oct  7.  The  fourth  parliament  of  Charles  11.,  prorogaed  immediatelT 
upon  its  meeting  without  the  advice  of  the  council :  Sir  W. 
Temple,  Essex,  and  Halifax  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  hj 
Sidney  Gk>dolphin,  earl  of  Oodolphin,  and  Laurence  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rooheater  (son  of  Clarendon). 

^  Meal  tub  plot,"  an  alleged  papist  oonspiracj  against  the  Jdng, 
disclosed  by  Dangerjidd,    (rapers  in  a  tub  of  meaL) 
Meeting  of  parliament  demanded  by  the  opposition  {Shaftesbury), 
Petitions  sent  up,  asking  that  parliament  be  called.    The  court 
party  retorted  by  sendmg  addresses  expressive  of  their  abhor- 
rence at  this  interference  with  the  kmg.     Hence  PetUumen 
(the  opposition)  and  Ahhorren  (the  government),  afterwards 
"Wbigs  and  Tories.    ( Whig,  name  of  a  Scotch^  Tory,  of  an 
Irish  faction.) 
1080,  Oct  21-1681,  Jan.  18.    Fourth  parliament  of  Charles  n. 
The  exclusion  biU,  passed  by  the  conmions,  was  thrown  out  in 
the  lords  by  the  influence  of  Halifax. 
188:1,  March  21-28.    Fifth  parUament  of  Charles  IL,  at  Oxford. 
A  new  exclusion  bill  being  introduced,  parliament  was  di^ 
solved,  March  28. 
Jnly-Aug.    Execution  of  Plunkett,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  high 

treason  (July  1) ;  of  College  (Aug.  31). 
Kov.    Shaftesbury,  accused  of  high  tr^ison,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  bill  being  ignored  by  the  grand  jury  he  escaped  to  HoU 
land  (died  1683). 
Continued  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  Conventiders,  and  Came* 
zonians  (so  called  after  a  popular  preacher,  f  July  20, 1680),  in  Scot* 
land.    Passage  of  a  test  act  against  the  Presbyterians,  which,  however, 
also  caused  the  resignation  of  some  eighty  Episcopal  clergymen. 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  (Dec.) ;  his  fl^ht. 

1682.  William  of  Orange  in  England.  The  duke  of  York,  accom* 
iMmied  by  John  (JhurchiU  (b.  1650,  served  under  Turenne  in 
France  ;  general  under  James  II. ;  married  Sarah  Jennings ; 
baron  Churchill^  1685 ;  earl  of  Marlborough,  1689 ;  duke  of 
Marlborough,  1702  ;  died,  June  16, 1722),  shipwrecked  on  the 
voyage  to  Scotland.  Monmouth  made  a  procuress  in  the  north* 
west  counties,  and  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

Deo.  Death  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (Finch) ;  Sir  Francis  North 
made  lord  keeper.    Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  (Jan.  1683). 

1683,  June.    Judgment  g^ven  ag^ainst  the  city  of  London  on  a  quo 

warranto;  forfeiture  of   the  charter,   which  was  ransomed. 

This  process  was  successfully  repeated  with  other  corporations. 

Confederacy  of  Monmouth,  Essex,  Russell,  Gray,  Howard,  Sidney, 
Hampden,  for  securing  a  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment This  was  supplemented  by  a  plot  of  a  different  set 
of  persons  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  known  as  the 
Rye  Houae  plot,  from  the  place  where  the'  king  was  to  be 
shot.  Both  plots  were  revealed.  Suicide  of  Essex,  execution 
of  Russell  and  Sidney :  Monmouth  was  pardoned,  and  retired  to 
Holland. 
£epl   Jeffreys,  lord  ohief  juitioi  of  the  king's  bench.    The  duke  of 
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York  was  reinstated  in  office.    Danby  liberated ;  OaUs  fined 
(1684). 
1685,  Feb.  6.     Death  of  Charles  11.,  who  accepted  Roman  Catholi- 
cism on  his  death-bed. 

1685-1688.   James  n., 

a  cruel,  revengeful,  deceitful  despot  He  was  twice  married  : 
1.  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon  (daughters,  Mary,  mar- 
ried William  of  Orange  ;  Anne,  married  George  of  Denmark).  2. 
Mary  iTEste  (son,  James  Edward),  Halifax,  president  of  the  council ; 
Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  ;  Godolphin,  chamberlain  of  the  queen. 
Clarendon,  lord  privy  seal,  Rochester,  treasurer. 

1685,  May  19-1687,  July  2.  Parliament  of  James  IL  Trial  and 
condemnation  of  Richard  Baxter.  Danby  and  the  popish  lords 
discharged. 

May.  Trial  of  Oates  and  Dan^field,  who  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped.     {Dangerfield  died  from  the  punishment.) 

1685.  Expedition  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle. 

May.    Argyle  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  coldly  received ; 

June  17  he  was  captured,  and  executed  June  30. 
June  11.     Landing  of  Monmouth  in  Dorsetshire.    He  proclaimed 

himself   king,  as  James  II.     Gathering  a  force  of   some 

60,000  men  he  was  defeated  in  the 

July  6.  Battle  of  Bedgemoor  (the  last  battle  in  England). 

July  15.     Execution  of    Monmouth    on    Tower    Hill.     "Kirke's 

Lambs"  quartered  on  the  people  in  the  western  counties. 

Jeffreys  sent  on  a  circuit  in  the  west  to  try  the  rebels  and 

those  who  had  aided  them.  "  The  Bloody  Assiui  **  (Lady  Alice 

Lisle).     Jeffreys  made  lord  chancellor. 
Halifax  dismissed  from  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  snpei^ 
seded  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  (who  became  a  Roman  Catholic). 
Parliament  met  Nov.  9,  but  as  they  would  not  repeal  the  last  act 
they  were  prorogued  Nov.  27. 

Arrival  of  many  refugees  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686,  June.    Sir  Edward  Hales,  a   papist,  appointed   to  office  by 

James  under  a  dispensation.  In  a  suit  broueht  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  act  judgment  was  procured  in  t£e  king's  favor, 
by  the  appointment  of  judges  favorable  to  the  court.  Catholic 
worship  allowed.  Protestant  clergymen  forbidden  to  preach 
doctrinal  sermons.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  refused  to 
remove  the  rector  of  St.  Giles  who  had  disobeyed  this  order. 
He  was  therefore  tried  before  a 

1686,  July.    New  court  of  ecclesiastioal  commlMion  and  sus- 

pended. 

Camp  of  13,000  men  at  Hounslow  Heath.     Rochester  dis- 
missed from  office. 

1687.  Clarendon  superseded  by  Tyrconnel  (Richard  Talbot)  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  having 
refused  to  accept  Farmer^  a  papist,  whom  the  king  had  w^ 
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pointed  preiideiity  were  expelled  from  their  eoUege. 

only  a  j^irt  of  the  attempt  made  hy  the  long  to  seenre  the 

universities. 
April.    First  declaration  of  liberty  of  oonaoience  published  by 

the  king  in  England  and  Scotland,  granting  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  denominations. 
July.    Parliament  dissolved.    Father  Pefre,  the  king's  confessor  and 

chief  adviser,  admitted  to  the  privy  counciL 
1688,  April  25.    Second  daolarmtion  for  liberty  of  oonaoianoe 

ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches. 
Sancroflf  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  bishops  Ken,  Lake, 

Llayi  Ttarner,  Trdaumey,    Wkitef  were   committed   to   the 

Tower  for  having  petitioned  the  king  not  to  insist  on  their 

reading  an  iUegal  oraer. 
June  10.    Birth  of  a  prince. 

June  29, 3a  Trial  of  the  bishops  for  having  published  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libeL  The  bishops  were  acquitted,  a 
verdict  which  was  received  with  wild  enUiusiasm  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  same  day  an  invitation  was  dispatched 
to  William  of  Oranfi;e  to  save  England  from  a  Catholio 
tyranny  ;  it  was  signed  by  the 

**  Seven  eminent  penons  "  or  "  seven  patriots,**  the  earl  of  Dev' 
onsMre,  earl  of  Shretoslnify,  earl  of  Danby,  Comnton  (bishop  of 
London),  Henry  Sidney,  lord  Ltanley,  admiral  JxusselL 
James  declared  his  intention  to  call  a  parliament.    Last  meet- 
ing of  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 

Bapt.  30.  Declaration  of  William  to  the  people  of  England,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  religious 

and  civil  rights  of  Englishmen.    Doubts  thrown  on  the  birth  of  the 

prince. 

William's  army  was  under  ScKombera,  his  fleet  was  under  admiral 

Herbert.    James's  land  force  was  led  by  Fevershanit  while  Dartmouth 

commanded  the  fleet. 
The  declaration  frightened  James  ;  he  endeavored  to  retrace  his 

steps  and  dismissed  Sunderland  from  the  council.     William  sailed 

from  Helvoetsluys  Oct.  19,  with  14,000  men,  but  was  driven  back  by 

a  gale.    Starting  again  Nov.  1, 

1688,  Nov.  5.  William  landed  at  Torbay.  Risings  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  kincdom,  and  William  was  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton  and  lord  Churchill  (Nov.  22).  rancess  Anne 
fled  from  London  in  company  with  lady  Churchill.  James  is- 
sued writs  for  a  new  parliament  and  sent  commissioners  to 
treat  with  William. 

Dee.  10.     Queen  and  prince  sent  to  France. 

Dec.  11.  Flight  of  James,  who  tore  up  the  unissued  writs  for  par- 
liament and  took  with  him  the  great  seal,  which  he  threw  mto 
the  Thames. 

1688,  Dec.  11-1689,  Feb.  13.  Interrefimum. 

Riots  in  London.    Flight  of  Sunderland  and  Father  Petre ;  cap* 
km  oi  Jeffreys  (f  in  the  Tower  April  18,  1689). 
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Deo.  12.    ProviBional  goyemment  under  the  presidency  of  Halifax^ 

established  by  the  peers  in  London. 
Deo.  17.     James,  who  had  been  stopped  at  Sheemess,  was  brought 

back  to  London. 
Dec.  18.    James  retired  to  Rochester. 
Dec  19.    William  entered  London. 
Dec.  22.    James  escaped  to  France,  where  he  received  a  pension  from 

Louis  XIV. 
1689,  Jan.  22-1690,  Jan.  27.  Convention  parliament,  summoned 

by  the  advice  of  the  peers. 
On  Jan.  28  the  commons  declared  :  "  That  king  James  II.  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice  (S 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  havmg  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdi* 
cated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  vacant.  Also  :  "  That 
it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince."  The  lords  objected  to  the  use  of  uie  word  *'  abdicated," 
and  to  the  declaration  of  the  "vacancy"  of  the  throne,  but  an 
agreement  being  reached  in  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  the 
crown  was  offered  to  Mary  and  the  regency  to  William  ;  this  being 
refused, 

1689,  Feb.  13.  Parliament  offered  the  crown  to  "William  and  Mary 
jointly,  accompanying  the  offer  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Declaration  of  rights,  asserting  the  "  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  realm.  1.  That  the  making  or  suspend- 
ing law  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  2.  That  the  exercise 
of  the  dispensing  power  is  illegal.  3.  That  the  ecclesiastical  conunis- 
sion  court  and  other  such  like  courts  are  illegal.  4.  That  levying 
money  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  laMrfiu 
to  petition  the  sovereign.  6.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  7.  That  it  is  law* 
f  ul  to  keep  arms.  8.  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  must 
be  free.  9.  That  there  must  be  freedom  of  debate  in  parliament. 
10.  That  excessive  bail  should  never  be  demanded.  11.  That  juries 
should  be  impaneled  and  returned  in  every  trial.  12.  That  grants  of 
estates  as  forfeited  before  conviction  of  the  offender  are  illegal.  13. 
That  parliament  should  be  held  frequently.  "  William  and  Mary 
were  declared  king  and  queen  of  England  for  life,  the  chief  adminis- 
tration resting  with  William  ;  the  crown  was  next  settled  on  William's 
children  by  Mary  ;  in  default  of  such  issue,  on  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  her  children  ;  and  in  default  of  these,  on  the  children 
«f  William  by  any  other  wife."  The  crown  was  accepted  by  William 
and  Mary,  who  were  on  the  same  day  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 

1689-1702.  WiUiam  III.  and  Mary  (until  1694). 

Privy  councillors  :  earl  of  L^nby  (marquis  of  Carmarthen),  presi- 
dent ;  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  secretaries  of  state ;  marquis  of 
Halifax,  privy  seal ;  Schomberg  (duke  of  Schomberg)  master-general 
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of  otrdnanoe ;  Beniintk  (earl  of  Portland),  privy  parse  and  groom 
of  the  stole.  Bumetf  bishop  of  Salishuryy  author  ol  '*  History  of  my 
own  limes." 

Feb.  22.  Convention  parliament  transformed  by  act  into  a  regular 
parliament.    Settlement  of  the  coronation  oath. 

March  1.  Oatha  of  allegiance  and  anpremaoy  taken  by  the 
houses,  the  clergy,  etc.  A  few  peers,  some  members  of  the 
lower  house  refiued  them.  Six  bishops  and  about  400  clergy- 
men were  finally  (1691)  deprived  of  their  holdings  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths,  and  became  known  as  non-juroia. 

March  14.    Landing  of  James  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland  ;  joined  bv  TjT' 
connel ;  entered  Dublin  March  24.    Irish  parliament,  May  7. 
Meeting  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
Reversal  of  RiaseWs  attainders  Hater  of  Sidney's). 
First  mutiny  act  to  punish  deiection  in  the  army ;  this  act, 
which  was  necessitated  bv  the  declaration  of  rights,  was  made 
for  a  year  only,  and  was  henceforward  passed  annually. 

April  11.  Coronation  of  William  and  Mary.  William  and  Mary 
were  offered  and  accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

April  20-July  30.  Siege  of  Ziondonderry  by  James  (WaUcer); 
raised  by  Kirke. 

1689,  May  7-1697,  Sept  20.    War  with  France  (p.  361). 
May  24.    Toleration  act  exempting  dissenters  (who  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy)  from  penalties  for  non-at- 
tendance on  Uie  services  of  the  established  church. 
Titus  Oates  pardoned  and  pensioned. 
July.    Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now  viscount  Dundee,  enlisted  High- 
landers and  raised  the  standard  for  James.    At  the 
July  17.    Battle  of  Killieorankie 

he  defeated  general  Mackay,  but  fell  on  the  field. 
July  30.  Battle  oiNewtoum  Buder  in  Ireland ;  defeat  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Schomberg  in  Ireland. 
In  voting  supplies  parliament  assumed  as  a  right  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  requiring 
eatimatea  and  accounts  of  supplies  needed  and  used,  and  intro- 
duced the  system  of  passing  appropriationa  for  specified  objects 
from  which  they  could  not  be  diverted. 

1689.  Dec.  16.    Bill  of  Rights, 

a  parliamentary  enactment  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  repeat- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  paper,  settling  the  succession  as  de- 
taSed  (p.  385),  and  enacting  that  no  papist  could  wear  the 
orov^n. 

1690,  Feb.  6.    Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1690,  March  20-1695,  May  3.  Second  parliament  of  William 
m.  Tories  in  the  majority. 
Act  of  recognition,  affirming  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  convention 
parliament.  Settlement  of  uie  civil  list.  William  was  offended  at 
not  receiving  so  large  an  income  as  had  been  granted  either  to  Charles 
II.  or  James  IL 
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X690;  May  20.  Act  of  Grace,  giving  indemnity  to  all  lupporten 
of  James  II.,  except  those  who  were  in  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  him.     Resig^nation  of  Shrewsbury  and  Halifax, 

May  23.  Prorogation  of  parliament.  Appointment  of  a  council  of 
nine  to  advise  Mary  during  the  long's  absence  (four  Whigs, 
five  Tories). 

June  14.  William  went  to  Ireland.  With  36,000  men  he  met  James 
at  the  head  of  27,000,  and  at  the 

July  1.    Battle  of  the  Boyne 

totally  defeated  him.  Death  of  Schomberg.  James  fled  to 
France.     Capture  of  Dublin,  WtUerford,  etc. 

Jane  30.  Battle  of  Beaohy  Head  ;  defeat  of  the  English  fleet 
under  lord  Torrington  by  the  French.  Torrington  was  tried 
by  court  martial  and  acauitted,  but  dismissed  the  service. 

Ang.  First  siege  of  Limerick  oy  William  repulsed  {Sarsjield), 
Marlborough  in  Ireland.     Capture  of  Cork  and  KinsaU. 

1691.    William  went  to  Holland.     Congress  at  the  Hague. 
Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

July  12.     Battle  of  Aughrim,  in  Ireland. 

Defeat  of  the  French  general  St.  Ruth  and  the  Irish  SarsfiM^ 
by  Ginkell  (death  of  St.  Ruth).     Death  of  TyrconneL 

Aug.-Oct.  Second  siege  of  Limerick  ;  the  town  surrendered  Oct.  3^ 
under  the  conditions  known  as  the 

Oct  3.  Treaty,  or  pacification,  of  Limerick,  Free  transportation 
of  all  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  desiring  it  to  France.  {The 
Irish  Brigade.)  All  Irish  Catholics  to  have  that  religious  lib- 
erty which  they  had  under  Charles  II.  ;  to  carry  arms,  exer« 
cise  their  professions,  and  receive  full  amnesty. 
Tlie  English  parliament  confirmed  the  treaty,  but  the  Irish  par- 
liament which  met  1695  (consisting^  entirely  of  Protestants) 
refused  to  ratify  it.  Enactment  oi  severe  laws  against  the 
Catholics. 

1G92,  Jan.  10.  Marlborough  detected  in  correspondence  with 
James,  and  disgraced. 

lGd2y  Feb.  13.    Maasaore  of  Olencoe. 

Indemnity  and  pardon  having  been  offered  to  all  Highland 
clans  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  Dec.  31,  1691, 
that  condition  was  fulfilled  by  all  except  the  MacDonalds  of 
Glencoe.  The  chief,  Mac  Ian,  however,  took  the  oath  on  Jan. 
6.  This  fact  was  suppressed  by  the  foe  of  the  MacDonalds, 
Dcdrymple,  secretary  of  Scotland,  and  William  III.  signed  an 
order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  clan.  It  was  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  captain  Campbell ;  Mac  Ian,  and  some  forty  others 
were  slain. 

May  19.    English  victory  of  La  Hague  ;  Russell  and  TowrviUe, 

July  24.     Defeat  of  William  at  Steinkirk. 

The  "Junto"  ministry  of  Whigs  ;  Somers,  lord  keeper;  RusseU, 

Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Wharton,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Mtmtague,  chan- 

eellor  of  the  exchequer.     Sunderland  returned  to  parliament. 

1693,  Jan.  Beginning  of  the  national  debt.  £1,000,000  borrowed 
on  annuities  at  10  per  cent 
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1898,  July  la    Defail  of  Wmkm  at  ITMrwiiidMi  (XmhAmi). 

1684^  Jnlj  27.  Cliarter  of  the  QoYvmor  and  oompuj  of  «!• 
Bank  of  Bnf^and,  a  eompan j  of  merdiaiits  who  in  return  for 
certain  priTileges  loaned  ttegorernment  £1,200,000.  Bfll  f or 
prerentmi?  offieen  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  the  oonunons 
(Place  Bill).  Unsaoeeasfal  attack  on  Bicai.  (Traacheiy  ol 
Marfbonmgkf) 

Dee.  22.    The  triennial  bm  ligMd  bj  the  kiag. 

Dee.  28.    Death  <tf  qneen  Marr. 

firibeiyin  the  pariianient;  eipyleinn  of  the  speaker  of  the 
eoounons,  SirJoki^  ivwor. 
Bspirntion  of  the  Moamshig  act,  wUdi  was  not  renewed ; 
henee  abolition  of  thnoanaoeakto  of  thnpreaa, 

1806^  Jal J  2-Scpt.  2.     William  lecaptaicd  Aaamr. 

Oct.  11.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1893^  XoT.  2^1698,  Jalr  &    Third  parlfamimt  of  liTilUnm  IIL 

(first  triemual  parliament). 
Whigs  in  ma jorit T.    Rnroinaga  net.    Imac  Xw^km  master  of 

the  mint. 
1898L    THab  for  treason  act;  two  wtkneases  respired  to  prove  an  overt 

act  of  tzeasoa. 
Plot  for  the  aaeaaustMn  of  Willbm.  eiccntMm  of  cflSHpintora. 

One  of  these*  X>tnwick.  was  fiisrifmfd  br  \01  of  attainder, 

betag  the  laat  peraon  $0  MmidBned.    Forambon  of  n  isyol 

cswk-ufluii.     SttspeasMa  ^  ^he  /lekii* 


18BT«8ept.2a    Pence  of  Rynwiek  y^  ^S^X 

WlUttaa  acknk>vWdt«d  Vr  Lmm  AlV. 
ICK.  Jjo.    Pimr  »#  t>^  of  tUsam  m  Eaf&wL 

li»^    ^paniah  aneceeaaon.  Mi»  ^  3fiKl 

MK^IW.^^lA^Ayr.  U.    r-i^nh  iisilhasBiet  rif  TmHani  IfT 

MK  Fe^    l>^b\ftM;^*c^cy%i^acta^«to  Arm   w  IjClV  mcoL  csdnaaB 

<Af  t^  t^KVi^  ^l\tQch>  tcw^ :  aBflni-vw^  wif  WHImmu 

As-c  fic  the  cy«UK|P<Mn  y^  fjc^ifcut  I;iW  escasesw  i-aird  at  WH- 

::sfttt V  IVsc^  t&K  vctaNL^  ;W  Vul  wia»  tucvnca  »  a  btH  «f  fwpptr. 

As%  Mppirv^rttKo^  )W  |T^^  ^  ?«N?^*5  ^  ^  ?«KwwT«fwsiv  to 

«il»  :te  Afcc^  v«  a;U.*^^imm^  soti  m^r^roaar^  cicietaMi  tteir 

twMM  ^  JJ^fw      v^u^s'tv  A.*^ov^>o«Mco«f»  iai  yikiiu   were 

1TW\  Uuv^     \Li»«fc*k>;ir  #i»a  ^  l\u*«te^  4irc^VawM  .{gwnikd  1898). 

•it  VV^   H%vx>ri^^         .i'\\p*.     .'»u-*c|t«    >»*«li'»C       y-^fiiB^ 

^  X  V<X      A^  >^  %e%^^eii<e% 

C^  x>ev^«  >k4%x  '«^s»^Wa  v«i  ^'.TT  tilt  tnini^^  ^ 
j>>^i:4i»K  <K  CM**«a  X  .  %m4  W 
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The  soyereigns  of  Great  Britain  should  be  Protestant  and  not  leave 
the  kingdom  without  consent  of  parliament  ;  the  country  should 
not  be  invx)lved  in  war  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  sovereigns  ;  no  foreigner  should  receive  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
or  hold  ofiice,  civil  or  military  ;  ministers  should  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  sovereigns  ;  judges  should  hold  ofi&ce  for  life  unless 
guilty  of  misconduct. 

1701,  Sept.  7.    The  grand  alliance,  p.  391. 

Sept.  16.     Death  of  James  II.      James  Ed^^ard  proclaimed  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Louis  XIV. 

1701,  Dec.  30-1702,  July  2.     Bizth  parliament  of  ^William  m. 

Attainder  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.    Oath  of  abjura» 
tion. 

1702,  March  8.    Death  of  *WUUam  m. 

Chief  authors  of  this  period  :  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1606-1682)  ; 
John  Bunyan  (1628-1688);  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731);  John  Druden 
(1631-1700)  ;  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674)  ;  John 
Locke  (1632-1701);  John  MUUm  (1608-1674);  Isaac  Newton  (1643- 
1727).  {See  p.  J^SS,) 

§  6.    INDIA.  {See  p.  SS4) 

1658-1707.     Aurangrzeb,  Mughal  emperor. 

The  first  years  of  Aurangzeb's  reien  were  occupied  in  subdu* 
ine  and  putting  to  death  his  brothers.  When  freed  from  their  ri- 
valry he  took  up  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan.  Bxdar,  Ahmednagar, 
Ellichpury  he  had  conquered  while  his  father  reigned.  For  twenty- 
five  years  his  generab  warred  unsuccessfully  against  Bii^pur  and  Gol«- 
conda,  but  when  Auraugzeb  placed  himself  at  the  heaa  of  his  troops 
those  kingdoms  quickly  fell.  Bijdpur  and  Golconda  were  annexed  to 
the  Mughal  empire  in  1688.  It  was  not  with  the  Muhammedan 
powers  alone  that  Aurangzeb  had  to  contend  ;  a  new  power,  the  Hin- 
du kingdom  of  the  Mahrattas,  had  arisen  in  the  Deccan.  It  was 
founded  by  a  union  of  Hindu  tribes  of  the  Deccan  under  Sivaji 
(1627-1680),  son  of  a  Mahratta  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  fought 
under  the  Deccan  kingdoms  a^inst  the  Mughals.  Sivaji,  by  alter- 
nately levying  tribute  on  the  Deccan  kingdoms  and  assisting  them 
against  the  Mughals,  raised  the  Mahratta  confederacy  to  be  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Deccan.  In  1664  he  assumed  the  title  of  lUjil. 
He  carried  on  a  war  with  Aurangzeb,  who  captured  and  killed  his 
son  Sambhaji  (1680-1689),  and  imprisoned  his  grandson  Sahu^  until 
his  own  death,  1707.  Aurangfzeb,  however,  was  far  from  subduinfi^ 
the  confederacy,  which  had  driven  him  almost  to  despair  at  the  time  ox 
bis  death  ;  the  emperor  was  not  more  successful  in  Assam  (1662),  nor 
against  the  revolted  Rajput  states  in  the  west  (1677-1681)  where  he 
ravaged  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  and  Uddipur  without  subduing  them. 

Aurangzeb*s  total  revenue  amounted  to  eighty  million  pounds. 
1661.     Bombay  ceded  to  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine 

of  Braganza,  but  it  was  not  delivered  until  1665.    In  1668  it 

was  g^nted  to  the  East  India  Company. 
1670.     Foundation  of  the  Danish  East  India  Company. 
168L     Bengal  separated  from  Madras. 
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168d.    Foandatum  of  Caleutta. 

1687.    Seat  of  western  preudenoj  transferred  to  Bombaj. 

§7.    CHINA.  (Seep.s65.) 

1661-1721.    Kang-he 

conquered  Thibet  and  Formota  and  carried  on  war  with  Russia 
(1684-1689^.  His  rei^  was  renowned  for  wise  administration  and 
lor  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature.  French  and  English  set- 
tled at  Canton.  {Seep.  Uk-) 


B.    The  eighteenth  century  to  the  French  Rerolation. 

§  1.    WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUOCESSION.i 

1701-1714.  ^^^  ^'  ^*'  ^^'^ 

The  family  relations  which  led  to  the  war  will  he  made  dear 
hy  the  following  genealogical  table. 


Anna,  m. 
Louis  XIU. 


Philip  ni.,  king  of  Spain,  f  1621. 


Philip  IV. 


Maria  Anna, 
m.  Ferdinand  IXL 


Ijoopoldl. 


Xiools  XrV.  8  Maria  Thereia.  OharJeall.   Margaret  llieresa  «■ 

t  1700.  I 

Louis  the  dauphin.  Maria  Antoinette,  m. 

Max.  Emmanuel  of 
Bavaria. 
Fhfllp  or  AqJou,  I 

as  king  of  Spain,  Philip  Y.  Joseph  Ferdinand. 

electoral  prince  of  Bavaria. 

Leopold  I.  had,  besides  his  daughter  Maria  Antoinette,  two  sons:  by 
his  second  marriage,  Joaeph  L,  emperor  from  1705-1711;  by  his  thira 
marriage,  Charlea  VI.,  emperor  from  1711-1740. 

Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  was  childless ;  the  extinction  of  the 
Spanish  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  near  future  was  certain  ;  hence  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
tne  European  cabinets  since  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  question  had 
two  aspects:  a.  The  legal,  according  to  which  there  were  three  claim- 
ants: 1.  laoiiia  XIV.,  at  once  as  son  of  the  elder  dau^ter  of  Philip  IIL 
and  husband  of  the  Mer  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  The  solemn  reniin- 
eiations  of  both  princesses  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  2.  Leopold  L,  the  representative  of  the  Grerman  line 
of  Hapsburg,  as  son  of  Uie  younger  daxighter  of  Philip  III.,  and  husband 
of  the  younger  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  Both  princesses  had  expressly 
reserved  their  right  of  inheritance.    3.  The  electoral  prinoe  of  Ba- 

1  Bohlosser:  Oetchiehte  de»  18  JakrhumUrtsf  V.  Noorden:  £uropiisek% 
Qesek.  im  18  Jahrhumderi,  vola.  I.  and  IL 
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Taria,  as  great-grandson  of  Philip  lY.,  and  grandson  of  the  youn^ 
sister  of  the  present  possessor,  Charles  II.  6.  The  polUical  aspect  with 
regard  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the  nayal  powers,  England  and  Holland,  would  not  permit  the  crown 
of  the  great  Spanish  monarchy  to  be  united  with  Uie  French,  or  to 
be  worn  by  the  ruler  of  the  Austrian  lands.  On  this  account  Leopold 
I.  claimed  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  second  son  Charles  only, 
while  Louis  XlV.'s  claim  was  urged  in  the  name  of  his  second  grand- 
son, Philip  ofAnjou. 
16d8.    First  treaty  of  partition. 

Oct.  11.    Spctirif  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria;  Naples  and  Sicily,  seaports  in  Tuscany,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Gtnpuzcoa,  to  the  dauphm  ;  the  duchy  of  Milan^  to  arch- 
duke Charles. 
The  negotiations  of  the  powers  in  regard  to  the  succession,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  partition  without  the  participation  of  Charles 
II.,  provoked  that  monarch. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  monarchy  he  made  the  prince 
elector  of  Bavaria,  then  seven  years  old,  sole  heir  of  the  whole  inheri- 
tance ;  a  settlement  to  which  the  naval  powers  agreed. 
1699  (Feb.  6).  Sudden  death  of  the  prince  elector.  New  intrigues 
of  France  (Harcowi  ambassador.  Cardinal  Portocarrero)  and 
Austria  at  Madrid,  while  both  parties  were  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
of  partition  with  the  naval  powers. 

1700.    Second  treatv  of  partition. 

Mar.  13.    Spain  and  the  Indies  to  archduke  Charles ;  Naples  and  Sicily 
and  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  the  dauphin  ;  Milan  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine  in  exchange. 
Finally  Charles  II.,  although  originally  more  inclined  to  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  signed  a  new  will,  making  Louis'  grandson,  Philip  of 
Anjouy  heir.    Immediately  afterwards 

1700.  Charles  II.  died. 

Nov.  1.  Louis  XIV.  soon  decided  to  follow  the  will  rather  than 
the  treaty  with  England.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed 
as  Philip  v.,  and  started  for  his  new  kinedom.  ("  //  n'y  a  plus  de 
Pyr^nees,^*)  Death  of  James  II.,  1701 ;  Louis  recognized  his  son  aa 
king  of  England. 

1701.  Ghrand  Alliance  of  the  naval  powers  with  the  emperor 
Sept.  7.     Leopold  I.,  for  the  purpose,  at  first,  of  securing  the  Spanish 

possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italv  for  the  Austrian 
house,  while  France  allied  herself  with  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Man- 
tua, the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  The  other  estates  of  the 
empire,  especially  Prussia,  joined  the  emperor.  Portugal  afterwards 
joined  the  grand  alliance,  and  in  1703  Savoy  did  likewise,  deserting 
France. 

Three  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  grand  alliance  against  France  : 
Zhigene,  prince  of  Savoy,  imperial  general ;  Marlborough,  English 
ffenera],  formerly  John  Churchill;  A.  Heiiisius,  after  the  deaui  of 
Willisun  III.,  1702,  pensionary  of  Holland. 

Spain,  the  real  object  of  the  war,  had  but  little  im^rtanfia  IsithA 
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eampafgns,  the  chief  leat  of  war  being  Italy t  the  NetherkmdSf  and 
Germany, 

Philip  of  Anjou  was  recognized  in  Spain  as  king  Philip  V.  His 
strongest  support  was  in  Castile. 

1701.  Commencement  of  the  war  by  Eugene*s  invasion  of  Italy. 
Victory  over  Catinat  at  Carpiy  over  ViUeroi  at  Chiari  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  captured  at  Cremona  (1702). 

Eugene  and  Vendome  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Luxsara  (1702), 
after  which  the  French  had  the  advantage  in  Italy  until  1706. 

1702.  March  8.    Death  of  William  III.    Anne,  queen  of  England. 

1703.  The  Bavarians  invaded  Tyrol,  but  were  repulsed.  Eugene 
went  to  Germany,  along  the  Rhine.    Marlborough  invaded  the 

Spanish  Netherlands.    The  archduke  Charles  landed  in  Portugal^  and 
invaded  Catalonia.    The  English  captured  Gibraltar  (1704). 

1703.  Victory  of  the  French  under  Villars  at  HikhstOdt  over  the  Ba- 
varians. 

1704.  Battle  of  H6oh8t&dt  and  Blindheim  (Blenheim), 
Aug.  13.    (between  Ulm  and  Donauwdrth),  Bavarians  and  French 

{Tcdlard)  defeated  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 

1705«     Leopold  L  died.     His  son,  Joseph  I.,  emperor. 
1706.    Charles  conquered  Madrid  but  held  it  for  a  short  tmie  only. 

1706,  May  23.  Victory  of  Marlborough  at  Ramillies  over 
Villeroi.    Submission  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent^  Ostendf  ete. 

Sept  7.    Victory  of  Eugene  at  Turin, 

over  Marsin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  help  of  the  PruS' 
sians  under  Leopold  of  Dessau,  Submission  of  all  Lombardy. 
Charles  III.  proclaimed  at  Milan.  The  French  permanently 
excluded  from  Italy. 

1708,  July  11.  Victory  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  at 
Oudenarde  over  Vendome  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Siege  and  surrender  of  Lille.    Severe  winter  in  France. 

Negotiations  for  peace.  Demands  of  the  allies  :  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  of  the  border  fortresses 
oi  the  Netherlands  to  the  Hollanders  ;  restoration  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  empire  and  the  emperor  to  the  state  prescribed  in  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  t.  e.  the  cession  of  Strasburg,  Brisach,  etc.  Eng- 
land insisted  on  the  recognition  of  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion (p.  388)  and  the  banie^ment  of  the  Pretender.  These  terms  Louis 
was  willing  to  accept,  but  when  the  demand  was  added  that  he  should 
drive  his  grandson  from  Spain  with  French  weapons,  it  was  too  much, 
rhe  negotiations  were  broken  off,  Louis  made  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

1709.  The  French  were  again  humbled  by  the  victory  of 
Sept.  11.    Eufirene  and  Marlborougrh  at  Mcdplaquet  over 

Villars.  The  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  The  allies  lost  20,000 
men.  New  approaches  on  the  part  of  Louis.  Capture  of  Douai^ 
Mons,  etc.  (1710).  In  Spain  I^hilip,  by  the  aid  of  VendOme, 
had  the  advantage  of  Charles.    The  Spanish  people  favored 
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Philip.  Renewal  of  the  negotiations  at  Oertruydenburg,  Louis 
offered  to  pay  subsidized  troops  against  lus  grandson.  The  al- 
lies demanded  that  he  should  send  his  armies  against  Philip. 
Renewal  of  the  Mrar.  Victories  of  Venddme  over  the  English 
(Brihuega,1710)  and  the  imperialists  (Valla-vicioea,  in  Spain). 

1710.  Aug.    Fall  of  the  Wliig  minliitry  in  England,  and  accession 

of  the  enemies  of  Marlborough. 

1711.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,   whereby   Charles  became 
heir  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions,  so  that  the  monarchy  of 

Charles  V.  would  have  been  restored  had  the  Spanish  inheritance 
also  devolved  upon  him.  These  events  completely  altered  all  the 
political  relations,  in  favor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Marlborough  removed  from  command,  the  Grand  Alliance  dis- 
solved, preliminaries  of  peace  between  England  and  France.  Death 
of  the  dauphin,  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  her  husband  and  their  son^ 
the  duke  of  Brittany. 

1712.  Victory  of  the  French  commander  Villars  at  Denain  over  lord 
Albermarle.     Recapture  of  Douaiy  Le  Qaestuttjt  and  Bouchain, 

Opening  of  the  congress  at  Utrecht.    Each  of  the  allies  pre- 
sented his  demands  separately.     Dissensions  between  the  allies 
caused  the  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  of  peace^  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

April  11. 

1.  England  :  Recognition  of  the  Protestant  snocession  in  Eneland; 
oonfirmation  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain,  France  ceded  to  England  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
rAcadia),  and  Hudson  Bay  territory;  Spain  ceded  to  England 
GibrtUtar,  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  Asiento,  or  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  colonies  with  African  slaves. 

2.  Holland  :  Surrender  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  republic 
of  Holland,  in  order  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  Austrians, 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  Barrier  Treaty,  in  regard  to  the  fortresses 
along  the  French  border  from  Fumes  to  Namur,  which  were  to  be 
garrisoned  by  the  Dutch.  LiUe  restored  to  France.  Demolition  of 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk, 

3.  Savoy  received  the  island  of  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous change  of  boundary  in  Upper  Italy,  renounced  its  claims 
upon  Spain,  reserving,  however,  its  right  of  inheritance  in  case  the 
house  of  Bourbon  should  become  extinct  (p.  397). 

4.  Prnssia  received  recognition  of  the  royal  title,  and  possession  of 
Neuch&tel  and  the  upper  quarter  of  Gueldres,  Prussia's  claim  upon  the 
principality  of  Orange  on  the  Rhdne,  was  transferred  to  France. 

5.  Portugal  obtained  a  correction  of  boundaries  in  South  America. 
Philip  V.  (founder  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbons)  was 

recognized  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  colonies. 

Reservations  in  the  peace:  1.  for  the  emperor,  the  possession  of  the 
appanages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples, 
Sardinia,  but  not  Sicily  ;  2.  for  the  empire  the  status  quo  of  the  peace 
sf  Ryswick,  only. 
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The  emperor  and  the  empire  eootumed  the  war.  Uiiaiiooe«fiil 
eampaifi^  of  £agene,  who  was  wretchedly  supported  (1713).  £<m- 
dau  and  Freiburg  taken  by  ViUars.  After  these  losses  the  emperor 
concluded  peace  with  France,  in  his  own  name  at  RaskuUf  in  that  of 
the  empire  at  Baden  (in  Switzerland). 

1714.  Peace  of  Rastadt  and  Baden. 

March-Sept. 

Austria  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  after  the 
Barriere  for  Holland  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  retained  Naplm^ 
Sardinia,  and  MUan^  which  she  had  luready  occupied.  For  the  empire : 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne  who  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  lands  and  dignities.  Landau  was  left  m  ti^  hands  of 
France. 

No  peace  between  Spain  and  the  emperor,  who  did  not  recognise 
the  Bourbons  in  Spain.  (See  p,  4H.) 

%  S.    THE  NORTHERN  WAR. 

1700-172L 

1689-1725.  Peter  L  the  Ghreat,  Czar  of  Bnsna  (p.  374). 

1697-1718.  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden. 

In  character  the  two  monarchs  formed  a  strong  contrast:  both  were 
of  unusual  ability  and  power,  but  Peter,  though  passionate  and  of 
irregular  life,  was,  in  his  political  actions,  governed  by  reason  and  calm 
reflection.  Charles,  in  tiis  private  life  passionless  and  of  rig^d  mor- 
ality, was  under  the  control  of  passion  and  senseless  obstinacy  in  all 
public  relations.  The  steady  purpose  of  Peter,  who  civilized  his  sub- 
jects by  force,  made  Russui  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
Charles*  blind  obstinacy  caused  the  decline  of  Sweden's  power. 

The  oaoaas  of  the  northern  war  were  :  1,  the  firm  determination 
of  Peter  to  make  Russia  a  naval  power,  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
harbors  of  the  Baltic  ;  2,  the  attempt  of  Augustus  If.y  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  king  of  Poland,  to  unite  Livonia  with  Poland  {Pathd)  ;  3,  the 
quarrel  between  Frederic  /F.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Hoi" 
itein-CroUorp,  the  early  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  Charles  XH. 

The  youthf  ulness  of  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  care  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  age  of  fifteen,  led  all  three  monarchs  to  think  it  an 
easy  task  to  regain  possession  of  those  lands  which  Sweden  had 
taken  from  them.  Secret  alliance  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony 
against  Sweden. 

The  war  opened  with  an  invasion  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danes,  while 
the  Saxons  attacked  Livonia.  Unexpected  landing  of  Charles  XXL 
in  Zealand  ;  he  threatened  Copenhagen  and  extorted  from  the  Danes 
the 

1700  (Aug.).  Peaoe  of  Travendal. 

1.  Indemnification  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.    2.  Denmark  promised 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Sweden  for  the  future. 
Meantime  the  Saxons  were  besiegbg  Riga  (in  Livonia)  in  vaioi 
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while  Peter  was  besieffin^  Naroa  (in  IngermarmUmd)  with  like  result. 
T^^nHing  of  Charles  XlL  with  8,000  men  and  brilliant 

1700.  Victory  of  Narva, 

Nov.  30. 

over  the  Russians.  Charles's  hatred  of  Augustus  led  him  to 
neglect  his  more  dangerous  opponent,  the  Czar,  and  to  seek  revenge 
upon  the  king  of  Poumd.  Meeting  and  closer  alliance  of  Augustus 
and  Peter.     Charles  crossed  the  Diina  and 

1701.  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Riga,     Charles  invaded  Lithuania. 
The  republic  of  Poland  was  drawn  into  the  war ;  alliance  of 

the  party  of  the  SapHhas  with  the  Swedes.    The  city  of  Warsaw  sur- 
renaered  at  the  first  summons. 

Victory  of  Charles  XII.  over  the  Poles  and  Saxons  at  Klinow 
(1702)  and  at  PuUusk  (1703).  Charles  rejected  all  overtures  of 
peace,  caused  Augustus  to  be  deposed  by  that  party  among  the  Polet 
which  had  joined  him  and  his  adherent,  the  Woiwod 

1704-1709.    Btanislaua  Lescziiuikl  to  be  elected  king. 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  founded  his  capital,  St.  PeteiBburg,  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Neva  (1703),  and  captured  Naroa  (1704). 

Continuance  of  the  war  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Viotorr  of 
Charles  at  Punitz  (1704  Schulenburg's  masterly  retreat)  and  of  lus 
general  Rhenskjim  at  Fraustadt  (1706).  Charles  invaded  Sazonj 
and  compelled  Augustus  to  sign  the 

1706.    Peace  of  Altranstftdt  (near  Leipzig). 

1.  Augustus  II.  abdicated  the  Polish  crown,  recognized  StanidcMM 
LescdruJa  as  king  of  Poland,  and  sent  him  a  written  expression  of 
ffood  will.  2.  Augustus  abjured  his  alliance  with  the  Czar,  and 
delivered  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  latter,  Patktdf  to  Charles  who 
had  him  executed  vrith  cruelty.  3.  Saxony  furnished  provisions  and 
pav  for  the  Swedish  army  durine  the  winter. 

In  Sept.,  1707,  Charles  took  the  field  against  Peter,  who  had  well 
employed  the  interval  in  making  conquests  and  establishing  hispower 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  forming  a  trained  and  veteran  army.  The  ap- 
proach to  Moscow  cut  off  by  devastation  of  the  countiy.  Charles 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  Cosi^ack  hetman  Mazeppa^  who 
had  deserted  Peter,  crossed  the  Dnieper  (1708)  into  the  Ukraine* 
Futile  siege  of  PuUtnoa.  Peter  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  and 
by  force  of  numbers  completely  defeated  the  Swedes,  who  were 
exhausted  by  long  marches  and  lack  of  food,  in  the 
1709,  July  8.    Battle  of  Pultowa, 

which  established  Peter's  new  creations  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
destroyed  at  one  blow  the  ascendency  of  Sweden.     The  Swedish 
army  was  completely  broken  up,  and  a  large  part  of  it  captured. 
Charles  took  refuse  with  the  Turks. 
1709-1714.    Charles  XII.  in  Turkey^  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Porte 

to  declare  war  against  Peter.    He  was  successful  in  1711. 
Peter,  allied  with  ihe  princes  of  the  Mddau,  crossed  the  Dniester,  was 
surrounded  on  the  Pruth,  and  was  obliged  to  buy  the 
1711.    Peace  of  the  Pnith  from  iSb  Turks  by  bribery^  u^^foiok.  \3^ 

advice  oi  hiB  wife  Catherine* 
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1.  Azof  given  back  to  the  Porte.  2.  The  long  of  Sweden  aDowed 
to  return  to  his  realm  unmolested. 

Charles  XII.,  indignant  at  this  peace,  refused  to  depart,  and  for 
three  years  more  misused  the  patience  and  hospitality  of  the  Turks 
at  Bendery  Bessarabia,  now  belonging  to  Russia,  and  in  DemodhcL 
Senseless  defense  of  his  camp  against  a  whole  army,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  his  departure  (1713).  Meantune  his  enemies 
were  making  good  use  of  the  tmie.  Augustus  II.  drove  king  Stanis- 
laus from  Poland ;  the  Danes  tried  to  reconquer  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Sweden,  but  were  repulsed.  Peter  the  Great  occupied  all  of 
LivoniOy  Esthoniaf  Inaermanruandf  CareUa,  Finland.  The  Convention 
of  the  Hague  (1710),  m  order  to  keep  the  war  away  from  the  German 
boundaries,  had  established  the  neutrality  of  all  the  German  provinces 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  Schleswig  and  Jutland.  Charles  Xll.,  how- 
ever, having  from  his  retreat  in  Turkey  protested  against  this  treaty, 
the  Danes  took  Schleswig  away  from  the  duke  of  Hobtein-Gottorp, 
and  conquered  the  Swedish  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1712), 
which  they  afterwards  (1715)  sold  to  Hanover  upon  condition  that 
that  state  should  take  part  in  the  war  against  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
general  Stenbock  defeated  the  Danes  and  burnt  Altona^  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  at  Tikmingen  (1713).  The  Danes  and  Poles 
invaded  Pommerania,  the  Prussians  occupied  Stettin, 

1714.     Charles  XII.  at  last  returned  to  his  kingdom.     Adventurous 
journey  through  Hungary  and  Crermany.    The  king  reached 

Stralsund.    Alliance  between  Prussia^  Saxony^  Denmark^  Hanover^ 

Jtussia,  afi^ainst  Sweden.    Stralsund   and  with  it  all  Pomerania  lost 

(1715),  Wismar  soon  captured  also  (1716). 

1716.    Peter  I.  made  a  journey  to  Denmark,  Holland,  France. 

Charles   XII.  negotiated  with  Peter   I.  through  Baron  von 

Odrz,  who,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  borne  him  by  the  Swedish  nobles, 

was  placed   in  control   of  the   internal   administration  of  Sweden. 

Three  expeditions  of  the  Swedes  to  Norway  ;  on  the  third, 

1718.  Charles  XII.  was  shot  in  front  of  Friedrichshall,  prob- 
Dec.  11.    ably  by  an  assassin. 

After  limits  had  been  set  on  the  royal  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
royal  council,  Charles's  nephew  was  passed  over,  and  his  youngest 
sister, 

1719.  Ulrica  Eleanora,   raised   to  the  throne.     She   soon 

S laced  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  her 
, 

1720-1751.     Frederio  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Execution  of  the  Baron  von  O&rz,  Charles's  intimate.  The  north- 
em  war  was  ended  by  a  series  of  treaties  concluded  at  Stockholm  and 
F^riedrichsburg. 

1.  With  Hanover  (1719),  which  retained  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
paid  Sweden  one  million  thalers.  2.  With  Pmasia  (1720),  which 
received  Stettin,  toestem  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene,  the  islands 
of  WoUin  and  Usedom,  and  paid  two  million  thalers.     3.  With  Den- 
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mark,  which  restored  all  its  oonqaests.  In  retom  Sweden  paid 
600,000  riz  dollars,  gave  up  its  freedom  from  custom  daties  in  the 
Sound  and  abandoned  the  duke  of  HoUtein-Gottorp,  whom  Denmark 
depriyed  of  his  share  of  Schleswig.  4.  With  Poland  the  tmoe  of 
1719  was  continued. 

1721.    Aug.  30.    Peaoe  of  Nystadt  between  Sweden  and 
Bussia. 

1.  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livonia,  EstJumia,  Ingermannlandf  part 

of  Carelia,  and  a  number  of  islands,  amonp^  others  Oe$elf  Dagd.    2. 

Ruaaia  restored  Finland  and  paid  two  million  riz  dollars. 

(See  p.  409,) 

S  8.    GERMANT.  (8m  p.  S7S,) 

1705-1711*   Joseph  I.,  son  of  Leopold.    He  was  saceeeded 
by  his  brother 

1711-1740.  Charles  VI., 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  p.  390. 

1713-1740.  Frederic  William  I.,  son  of  Frederic  I.,  kmg  of  Prus- 
sia, by  wise  economy,  a  military  severity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formidable  army,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of 
Prussia.  Maintenance  of  a  standinc^  army  of  33,000  men,  with  a 
population  of  two  and  a  lialf  million  mhabitants.  Prinoe  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  (*'  the  old  Dessauan  "). 

1714-1718.  War  of  Turks  with  Venice,  and  after  1716  with  the 
emperor.  £asy  conquest  of  Morea  by  the  Turks ;  the  Vene- 
tians, however,  kept  Corfu,  Li  Hungary  the  war  was  brilliantly  con- 
ducted bjr  prince  Eugene.  Victory  of  Peterwardeln  (1716). 
Victory,  siege,  and  capture  of  Belgrade  (1717). 

1718.    July  21.    Peace  of  Paaaarowita  (Pasharewatz), 

1.  Austria  received  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  a  part  of  Senriay 
with  Belgrade  and  Little  Wallachia.  2.  Venice  retained  her  con- 
quests in  Dalmatia,  but  ceded  Morea  to  the  Porte. 

The  seizure  of  Sardinia  (1717)  and  Sicily  (1718)  by  Spain,  where 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the  second  wife  of  I^^p  V.,  and  her  favorite 
the  minister  and  cardinal  Alberoni,  were  planning  to  regain  the 
Spanish  appanages  lost  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  brought  about  the 

1718.  Quadruple  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of 
Aug.  2.  Utrecht,  between  France,  England,  the  empercr^  and  (since 
1719)  the  Republic  of  Holland, 

After  a  short  war  and  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  who  went  to  Borne 
(t  1752),  the  agreements  of  the  quadruple  allianoe  were  ezeouted  in 
1720.  1.  Spain  evacuated  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  made  arennnota- 
tion  of  the  appanages  forever,  in  return  for  whioh  the  em^ 
peror  recognized  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  2.  Bavoy  was  oUiged  to 
exchange  Swily  (p.  393)  for  Sardinia.  After  this  time  the  dnkes  of 
Savoy  called  themselves  kinga  of  Sardinia. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  without  male  offspring.  His  prin- 
cipal endeavor  throughout  his  whole  reign  was  to  secure  the  variooa 
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lands  wbich  were  united  nnder  the  eoeptre  of  Anstrin  agninst  dhrision 
after  hia  death.  Henoe  he  estahliahed  an  order  of  meeeiiion  nnder 
the  name  of  the 

Pfft8i3i&tio  Sftnotioziy 

which  decreed  that:  1.  The  lands  helooginff  to  the  Anstriaa  empire 
should  he  indivisihle ;  2.  That  in  case  nuue  heirs  should  fail,  tnej 
should  deyolve  upon  Charles's  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Ifarla  Thereaa,  and  their  heirs  acceding  to  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  3.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  this  fine  the  dau^ters  of  Joieph 

1.  and  their  descendants  were  to  inherit. 

To  secure  the  assent  of  the  various  powers  to  this  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  the  object  of  numerous  diplomatic  negotiations.  A  special 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Spam  (1725^,  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
uoduoed  the  alliance  of  Henenhamen^  m  the  same  year,  between 
jBngUmdf  FVance,  and  Prussia  in  oj^position.  Prussia  soon  withdrew 
from  the  alliance  and  joined  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Wusterhausen. 
The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain  was  also  of  short  duration. 

1738-1735.     War  of  the  Polish  Buooesfldon,  after  the 
death  of  Augastns  II. 

Cauaa  :  The  majority  of  the  Polish  nobles,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  elected  Btanlalnna  Tieacilnaki,  who  had  become  the  fiither- 
hi-law  of  Louis  XV^  hing>  ft  second  time.  Russia  and  Austria  in- 
duced a  minority  to  choose  Augoatna  Zn.,  elector  of  Saxony  (son  of 
Aujrustus  II.),  and  supported  the  election  by  the  presence  of  troops 
in  Poland.    France,  Spam,  and  S€ardinia  took  up  arms  for  Stanislaus. 

The  seat  of  war  wa3  at  first  in  Italv,  where  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  were  conquered,  and  the  Austrians  lost  everything  except  MHan^ 
and  afterwards  on  the  upper  Rhine,  where  the  old  prince  Eugene 
fought  unsuccessfully,  ana  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
future  husband  of  B£aria  Thereaa,  alone  upheld  the  honor  of  the 
imperial  arms.  Lorraine  occupied  bv  the  French.  Kehl  captured- 
Preliminaries  of  peace  (1735),  and,  after  long  negotiations, 

1738.    NoY.  18.    Peace  of  Vienna. 

1.  Stanislaus  Lesczinski  made  a  renunciation  of  the  Polish  throne, 
receiving  as  compensation  the  duchies  of  Ziorraine  and  Bar,  which 
at  his  death  ahonld  devolve  upon  France.     Stanislaus  died  1766. 

2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis  Stephen,  received  an  indemnifica- 
tion in  Tuaoany,  whose  ducal  throne  had  become  vacant  by  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  family  of  Medici,  1737  (p.  416).  3.  Auatria  ceded 
NafUes  and  Sicily,  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  Stati  degli  Presidi  to 
Spain  as  a  secundogenitwre  for  Don  Carlos,  so  that  these  lands  could 
never  be  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  receiving  in  exchange 
Parma  and  Piaoenza,  which  Don  Carlos  had  inherited  in  1731  upon 
the  death  of  the  last  Famese,  his  great-uncle.  4.  France  guaranteed 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

1736-1739.  Unsuccessful  war  with  the  Tnrka  in  alliance  with  Russia 
(p.  411).    By  the  Peace  of  Belsrade  Orswca,  BalcradiL 
Servia,  and  Littie  Wallachia  were  restored  to  the  Turks.       ^•*'***^ 
1740^  Mmj.    Death  of  Fradasio  WlUiam  I.  oC  Prussia. 
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1740-1786*  Frederio  n.  the  Great  (twenty-eiglit  yem 

old). 

Bom  in  1712,  received  a  French  education  under  Madame  de 
RocouUes  and  Duhan  de  Jandun  ;  miuical  (Quanz),  After  the  frus- 
tration of  the  projected  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  George  IL 
of  Enghmd,  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the  crown  prince. 
Frederic  attempted  flight,  was  captured,  ana  sentenced  to  Klletrm  as 
a  deserter  (execution  of  Katte'^  where  he  found  employment  in  the 
Chamber  oi  War  and  of  Domam.  Marriage  with  a  princess  of  Bruns- 
wick-Bevem  (1733).  Correspondence  with  VoUavre.  Residence  at 
Rhemsberg  and  Ruppin  until  1740.  From  his  accession  to  his  death 
he  was  himself  the  ruler. 

1740»  Oct.    With  the  death  of  Charlee  VL  the  male  lixie 
of  the  HapsburgB  was  extinct.^ 

1740-1780.    Maria  Theresa^ 

queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hunffair,  arohdaoheM  of  Austriai 
etc.,  married  Francis  Stephen  elf  the  house  of  Lorraine,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  (co-regent). 

1740-1748.    War  of  the  Austrian  Suooeefldon. 

Cause  :  The  following  claimants  for  the  Austrian  inheritance 
appeared:  1.  Charlea  Albeit,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  never  rec- 
ognized the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  a  descendant  of  ArmOj  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I,  He  based  his  claim  upon  the  marriage  con- 
tract of  Anna,  and  will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whereby  the  Austrian  mheri- 
tance  was  (he  claimed)  secured  to  the  descendants  of  Anna^  in  case 
the  male  descendants  of  her  brother  should  become  extinct.  (The 
original  wiU,  however,  read,  in  case  the  legitimate  descendants  of  her 
brother  became  extinct.)  2.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain,  relying  on  a 
treaty  between  Charles  V,  and  his  brother  Perdinand  on  occasion  of 
the  cession  of  the  German  lands,  and  upon  a  reservation  made  by 
Philip  III.  in  his  renunciation  of  the  Crerman  lands.  3.  Angnatua  ttt 
of  Sucony,  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  /. 

The  claims  advuiced  by  Frederic  II.  to  Sk  part  of  Silesia,  and  his  de- 
sire to  annex  the  whole  of  Silesia  to  his  kin«iom,  the  rejection  of  the 
offer  which  he  made  at  Vienna  to  take  the  field  in  favor  of  Austria  if 
his  claims  were  recognized,  brought  about,  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  by  the  other  claimants,  the 

1740-1742.    First  Silesian  V7bx^ 

Legal  claims  of  Prussia  to  a  portion  o/"  Silesia  :  •  1.  The  princi- 
pality of  Jagemdorf  was  purchased  m  1623  by  a  younger  branch  of  the 
electoral  line  of  Hohenzollem,  and  the  future  acquisition  of  Ratibor  and 

1  See  the  fcenealogical  table,  p.  899. 

a  A  supplement  to  the  PruMian  view  of  the  relations  of  Frederic  and  the  coarta 
of  Vienna  and  Paria  will  be  found  in  the  papers  bv  the  Due  de  Broirli«»  in 
the  Rftue  dti  Deux  Mondes,  publiahed  separately  as  Frederic  II.  and  JToria 

^PJL  0mM^fs  •■a  *••  ^iv 

•  Siohhom,  Deutsche  Siaats^nd  Becktsguchichit,  iv.  §  583. 
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Oppdn  seemed  at  the  tame  time,  by  an  hereditary  allianee.  In  1623 
dttice  John  George  waa  placed  under  the  ban  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  rp.  309),  as  an  adherent  of  Frederic  V.,  the  elector  palatine, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (p.  316,  R)  neither  he  nor 
his  heirs  had  been  reinstated.  2.  The  elector  Joachim  XL  had  made 
an  hereditary  alliance  in  1537  with  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg  and 
Wohlai^t  which  Ferdinand  I.  had  forbidden  as  kinc^  of  Bohemia  and  feu- 
dal superior  of  the  duke.  After  the  extinction  of  &e  ducal  house  (1676) 
Austria  took  possession  of  the  inheritance.  In  1686  Frederic  fr  tUiom, 
the  Great  Elector,  renounced  the  Silesian  duchies,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  the  circle  of  Schwubus.  The  latter,  however,  was  secured 
to  Austria  by  a  secret  aareemerU  with  the  prince  electort  and  was  restored 
by  him,  as  elector  Freoeric  III.,  in  16d6. 

1740.  Occupation  of  Silesia  by  Frederic's  troops.    C^ptoie  of  CRo^ 
gau, 

1741,  Aoril  10.    Victory  of  BloUwita  (Schwerin). 

1741.  Secret  alliance  of  Nymphenburg  ^  against  Austria  oonolnded 
^y.    by  France,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  afterwards  joined  by  Saxony, 

and  lastly  by  Prussia. 
The  allied  French  (Belle-Isle)  and  Bayarian  army  inyaded  Autiria 
snd  Bohemia,  Prague  taken  in  alliance  with  the  Saxons.  Charles 
Albert  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  archduke  in  Linz,  while 
Frederic  II.  received  homage  in  Silesia.  Charles  Albert  was  elected 
emperor  in  Frankfort  as 

1742-1745.    Charles  VIL 

Meantime  Maria  Theresa  had  gone  to  Hungary.  Diet  at 
Presburg  ;  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  ;  *  two  armies  raised; 
alliance  concluded  with  England.  An  Austrian  army  conquered  Ba- 
varia where  Maria  Theresa  received  the  homage  of  Munich;  a  second 
besieged  the  French  in  Prague. 

1742.  The  victory  of  Frederic  at  Csaalan  and  Chotiudtm,  and  Maria 
May  17.    Theresa's  desire  to  rid  herself  of  a  dangerous  enemy  led  to 

the  separate 
3.742,  June  and  July.    Peace  of  Brealaa  and  Berlin  between  Ana- 

tria  and  Prussia  :  1.  Frederic  withdrew  from  the  alliance 
aeainst  Maria  Theresa.  2.  Auatria  ceded  to  Prussia  upper  and  lower 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  retaining  only  the  principahty  of  Teschen 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  principalities  of  Neiise,  Troppau^ 
and  Jdgemdorf,  the  Oppa  forming  the  boundary.  3.  Pruaaia  assumed 
the  debt  upon  Silesia  held  by  English  and  Dutch  creditors,  to  the 
amount  of  1,700,000  rix  dollars. 

Austria  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  allies  with  success,  driving 

1  J.  Q.  DroTsen,  Abhandlungtn  (zur  neaeren  Geschichte)  1876,  claimed  that 
the  document  which  was  published  as  the  Traite  de  Nynwhenbourg  waa  a 
forgery ;  Sohlosser  and  I«.  v.  Banke  consider  it  genuine.  6e  that  as  it  may 
it  is  certain  that  new  engacrements  (according  to  Flassan,  Hitt.  de  la  dipl.^  a 
formal  Traite  <P alliance  offensive)  were  entered  into  at  Nvrnphenburg  by  J3rt- 
varia  and  France^  and  also  that  a  treaty  was  ooncluded  between  France  and 
Spain. 

s  The  truth  of  the  well-known  tale  of  the  exclamation  Moriammrprorege  no^ 
iro  Maria  Tkerua  is,  however,  disputed,  on  good  grounds. 

26 
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them  entizehroiit  of  BolMmift,  in  1742,  and  Btivifm  (1743);  tbefm- 
wmUe  anny  (English,  HAnoveriaiii,  Hesnmns),  nnder  king  George  IL, 
defeated  the  French  in  the  

1743.  BatUa  of  Dettiiigon.  The  emperor  Charles  VIL  was  a  ref« 
June  27.    ngee  in  Frankfort 

These  Austrian  successes  and  the  treaties  with  Sardinia  and 
Saxony  in  1743  made  the  king  of  Pmssia  anzions  ahoat  his  new  ac- 
quisitions. He  concluded  a  Becond  alliance  with  Charles  VIL  ami 
France,  and  began  the 

1744-1745.    Beoond  Bilesian  War, 

by  forcing  his  way  throuefa  Saxony  with  80,000  men  (<*  impe- 
rial reinforeements  '*),  and  invading  Bohemia.  He  took  Prague,  holy 
deserted  by  the  French,  was  soon  omyen  back  into  Saxony,  1744. 

1744.  East  Friesland,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  house,  fell 
to  Prussia  (p.  368). 

1745.  Alliance  between  Austria^  Saxony ^  England,  and  Holland 
Jan.    against  Prussia.    The  French  and  Bavarians  took  Munkk, 

Charles  VII.  died  (1745,  Jan.). 
His  son  Ma¥lm111an  Joseph  concluded  the 
1745,  ApriL    Separata  Peaoe  of  FOaaen,  with  Austria.    1.  Avs- 

taia  restored  all  conquests  to  Bavaria.  2.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  surrendered  his  pretensions  to  Austria  and  promised  Francii 
Stephen^  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  vote  at  the  imperial  elec- 
tion. 

The  French  under  marshal  Maurice  of  Saxonv,  son  of  Augustus  IL 
and  the  countess  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  defeated  the  pragmatio 
army  in  the 

1745»  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  (Irish  Brigade), 
and  began  the  conquest  of  the  Avatrian  Netherlands. 
Frederic  the  Great  defeated  the    Austrians  and  Saxons  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine  in  the 

1745,  June  4.    Battle  of  Hohenfriedberg,  in  Silesia,  and  the 

Austrians  alone  m  the 
Sept.  30.    Battle  of  Boor,  in  northeastern  Bohemia. 
By  the  election  of  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  as  emperor,  the 

1745-'180&    House  of  Lorradne-Tusoany  (p.  399)  ac- 
ceded to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  the  emperor, 

1745-1765.  FranoisL 

After  a  victory  of  the  Prussian  general,  Leopold  of  Deaau,  over 
the  Saxons  at  KesiMorf,  Dec.  15,  the 

1745<  Dec.  25.    Peace  of  Dresden  was  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  (Saxony). 

1.  Ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  Silesia.  2.  Ftederlo  II.  recognized  Francii  I,  as  em- 
peror.   3.  Baxony  paid  Prussia  one  million  rix  dollars. 

After  the  flower  of  the  English  army  had  been  recalled  to  England, 
iriiere  they  were  needed  in  the  contest  with  the  pretenders  (p.  438), 
Manhal  Sax$   obtained   at   Raucoux  (1746)    a   second    victory 
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orer  the  alliet  of  Austria  andoompleted  the  eonqoett  of  tbe  Anstriaii 
Netherlandfl. 

At  the  same  time,  the  naval  war  between  France  and  England^  and 
the  war  in  Italy  between  Spctm,  France,  and  Auetria,  were  carried  on 
with  varying  fortune.  Sardinia  had  concluded  peace  with  Austria 
as  early  as  1743.  At  last  the  empress  of  Russia,  Elizabeth  (p.  411), 
joined  the  oombatants  as  the  ally  of  Austria  and  sent  an  anny  to  the 
xUiine.    Congress,  and  finally, 

1748,  Oct    Peaoe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1.  Reciprocal  restoration  of  all  conquests.  2.  Cession  of  Parma^ 
PiacemOf  and  OuastaUa  to  the  Spanish  Infant,  Don  Philip^  maldng 
the  second  seoundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  ItaW. 

The  following  oniaranties  were  given  :  that  Silesia  should  belong 
to  Prussia  ;  that  toe  pragmatic  sanction  should  be  sustained  in  Austria; 
that  the  house  of  Hanover  should  retain  the  succession  in  its  Grennaa 
states  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Change  in  the  relations  of  European  states  induced  by  the  rise  of 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  Envy  between  PruMiia  and 
Austria  ;  the  latter  seeing  a  disgrace  in  the  loss  of  Silesia  to  a  smaller 
power,  and  intriguing  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province.  Thus 
began  the 

1756-1763.    Third  Silesian,  or  Seven  Years'  War. 

Cause :  Before  the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  Maria  Theresa  had 
concluded  a  defensive  allianoe  with  Frederic's  personal  enemy, 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia  (May,  1746).  Secret  articles  of  this 
treaty  provided  for  the  reunion  of  Silesia  with  Austria  under  certain 
specifiMl  conditions.  In  Sept.  1750,  G«org6  II.  of  England,  moved 
by  anxiety  for  his  principahty  of  Hanover,  signed  the  main  treaty, 
the  secret  articles  being  excepted.  Saxcny  (minister,  count  firilA/) 
sifted  the  treaty  unconditionally.  Prince  Kaunitz  (untU  1753  Aua- 
tnan  ambassador  in  France,  then  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Vienna) 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  reconciliation  between  the  cabinets  of  Ver- 
sallies  and  Vienna,  and  securing  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in  favor 
of  an  Austrian  alliance.  Formation  of  a  party  inimical  to  the  Prus- 
sian alliance  at  the  French  court. 

Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz  induced  England  to  conclude  a  new 
subsidy  treaty  with  Russia  in  1755.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  how* 
ever,  hostilities  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  North 
America  without  any  declaration  of  war.  Conflict  at  Newfoundland. 
Dreading  a  French  attack  upon  Hanover,  Greorge  IL  oonduded,  in 
January,  1756,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Frederic  at  Westminster^ 
which  caused  a  rupture  between  England  and  Russia.  E^annits  made 
skillful  use  of  the  indignation  at  Versailles  over  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster. In  May,  1756,  conclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria.  In  June,  1756,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  in  Europe. 

Frederic,  well  informed  concerning  the  alliances  of  the  powers,  and 
knowing  that  Russia  and  Fhmce  were  not  in  oondition  to  take  tbe  o£- 
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fensiTe  affdnrt  lum  in  1756,  deeided  to  take  lus  fnemiet  Irr  rarprifle*^ 

1756.  Frederic  invaded  Saxony  with  67,000  men.  Captoro  of 
Dresden  (Aug.). 

Oct.  1.     Victory  over  the  Anatriana  at  Lobositz, 

Surrender  of  18,000  Sazooa,  who  were  compelled  to  aerve  in 
the  Prussian  army  (Oct.  16). 

1757.  War  declared  upon  Frederic  in  the  name  of  the  empire.  He 
was  threatened  with  the  han.    Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick^  and 

GothOf  however,  continued  in  alliance  with  Prussia.  Treaty  between 
Austria  and  Russia  (Jan.)  concerning  the  partition  of  the  Fraanan 
monarchy.  OffenalTe  treaty  between  Austria  and  France  ^Biay), 
alio  lookmg  to  the  division  of  Fmaaia.  Sweden  joined  the  alliance 
against  Frmierio  upon  receiving  the  province  of  Pommerania,  hut  her 
Mrt  in  the  war  was  unimportant.  Alliance  between  Prussia  and 
in^nd  (Jan.  1757)  extended  into  a  subsidy  treaty  (April,  1758). 

1757.  The  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia  in  four  columns. 

May  6.     Victory    of  Fredario  at  Prague  over  the  Austrians. 
Death  of  fik^hwerin.    Frederic  besieged  ^agne  and  attacked 
Daurif  who  was  coming  to  the  relief. 
Jane  18.    Defeat  of  Frederio  at  Kollln.    Evacuation  of  Bohemia. 

The  French  reached  the  Weser. 
June  26.    Victory  of  the  French  at  Haatenbeok  over  Frederic's 

allies  (duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son  of  Greorge  IL). 
Ang.  30.    Victory  of  the  Russians  {Apraxin)  over  uie  Pmsaians 
(Lehwald),  whom  they  outnumbered,  in  the  battle  of  Groae- 
jagemdorf.    The  Russians  withdrew  from  J^naaia  and  did  not 
utilize  their  victorv. 
Sept  8.    Treaty  of  the  Monastery  of  Zeven  (duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Richelieu),  according  to  which  the  French  occupied  Han- 
over.   The  treaty  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Bmnawick,  brother  of  the  ruling  duke,  re- 
ceived the  command  against  the  French.    A  second  French  army 
under  Soubise  joined  the  imperial  army  with  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Saxony. 

Nov.  5.    Victory  of  Frederio  at  Roaabaoh  over  the  French  and 

the  impenal  army  (Seydlita). 
Frederic  led  his  victorious  armv  to  Silesia,  where  the  Austrians 

had  defeated  and  captured  the  duke  of  Brunsunck-Bevem  in 

the 
Nov.  22.    Battle  ofBreslau. 
Deo.  5.    Victory  of   Ftederio  at  Zienthen  over  the  Austrians 

{Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Daun), 

1758.  Frederic  in  Moravia  ;  unsuccessful  siege  of  Olmiitz.  Advance 
of  the  Russians  under  Fermor,  to  join  the  Austrians.  In  the 
west,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  drove  the  French  back  across  the 
Rhine,  and  defes^»d  them  in  the 

1  Cf.  A.  Bohlfer,  Oesch,  de$  Siebenjdkrigen  Krieges,  8  vole.  1867-1874 
Dnnoker^  in  v.  Bybels,  Hi$i.-ZeiU.  1808,  aud  la.  v.  Banke,  Der  Unpnmg 
dss  siebenfdhrigen  Krieget,  1871. 
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1758^  June  23.    Battle  of  Crefeld.    After  the  oonaaeet  of  Frot- 

sia  as  far  a«  the  Mark  the  KuBsians  adTauoed.    Bloody 
Aag.  25.    Victory  of  Frederic  (Seydlits)  at  Zomdorf  (not  far 

from  KUsirin)  over  the  Russians. 
Austrians  advanced  upon  Lusatia.   The  king  hastened  to  the  aid 

of  his  brother  Henry  and  was  defeated  in  the 
Oet  14.    Battle  of  Hochkirch  (near  Bautzen)  by  Dann.    Neveiw 

theless  he  maintained  himself  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

1759.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  defeated  by  the  French  (duke  of 
Broglie) 

April  13.   In  the  skirmish  of  Bergen  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

BrogUe  was  joined  by  a  second  French  army  under  Contadetp 

but  they  were  both  defeated  by  Ferdinand  in  the 
Aug.  1.    Battle  of  Minden. 

The  Russians  advanced  anew  and  defeated  general   WedeU 
July  23.     (appointed  dictator  by  the  king)  at  Kay.    The  king  was 

unable  to  prevent  their  union  with  tiie  Austrians  under  Loudon, 

Severe 

/Lag.  12.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kunersdorf  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Ode^  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  were  at  first 
defeated.    Dresden  captured  by  the  imperial  army. 

Nov.  20.  The  Prussian  general  Fink  surrounded  by  Daun  at  Maxen 
and  captured  with  13,000  men. 

1760.  Foti^ti/ defeated  and  captured  in  the 

June  23.  Battle  of  Landshat,  by  the  Austrians.  Futile  siege  of 
Dresden. 

Aug.  15.    Victory  of  Frederic  at  PfafTendorf  (XdegnitB)  over  the 

Austrians  under  Laudon. 
The  king  prevented  the  union  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians. 
Oct.    Berlin  surprised  and  burnt  bv  the  Russians  (Tottleben),  who 

retreated  upon  the  approach  of  the  king.     Bloody 

Kov.  3.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Torgan  (JZiethen)  over  the  Auh 
trians  under  Daun, 

1761.  Frederic  encamped  at  Bnnsel^Tita  (near  Schweidnxtz),  op- 
posite the  united  Austrians  (Laudon)  and  Russians  (Bntnrlin), 
who  did  not  venture  on  a  decisive  battle. 

Separation  of  the  united  armies.  Schweidnitz  captured  by  the  Aua- 
trians,  Kolberg  by  the  Russians.  Frederic,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
£nglish  subsidies  by  the  accession  of  George  III.  (1760),  was  in  great 
distress.    The 

1762.  Jan.  5.  Death  of  Elisabeth  of  Ruaaia  was  the  salvation  of 
Prussia.  Her  successor  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  of  Frederioy 
concluded 

March  16.    The  truce  of  Stargard  with  Pmssia,  and  soon  after  the 
May  5.   Peace  of  St.  Peteraburg  :  Russia  restored  her  conquests  ; 

both  parties  renounced  all  hostile  alliances.    This  peace  caused 

the 
May  22.    Peace  of  Hamburg  with  Sweden :  status  quo  ante  bellunu 

The  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  soon  broken  oS 
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by  the  depotilioii  of  Pder  III,  (July  9).    His  suoeeaaor,  Catiiarlna  IL, 

recalled  her  troops  from  Frederic's  army  ;  nevertheless  their  inactiv- 
ity upon  the  field  contributed  to  the 

1762.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Burkersdorf  (Beichenbach)  over 
July  21.  the  Austriam  (Daun).  After  Prince  Henry  in  the 
Oct.  29.  Battle  of  Freiberg  had  defeated  the  Austrians  and  the 
imperial  forces,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  at  FonUxme' 
lieau  (p.  439)  between  Enalana  and  Fhmce  had  made  it  certain  that 
the  French  armies  would  be  withdrawn  from  Grermany,  Austria  and 
Pmuia  concluded  the 

1768.    Peace  of  Hubert(u)8burff. 

Feb.  15.  1.  Ratification  of  the  peace  of  Breilan  and  Berlin,  and  that 
of  Dresden,  t.  e.  Prussia  retained  SUeda,  2.  Prussia  promised 
her  rote  for  the  archduke  Joseph  at  the  election  of  the  king  of  Rome. 
Saxony  (restoration  to  the  status  quo)  and  the  empire  were  included 
in  the  peace. 

Frederic's  endeavors  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  upon 
hb  kingdom.  Distribution  of  the  magazine  stores.  Remission  of 
taxes  for  several  provinces.  Establishment  of  district  banks,  of  the 
Bank  (1765)  and  the  Maritime  Company  (1772)  at  Berlin.  Afterwards, 
however,  introduction  of  an  oppressive  financial  administration;  tobacco 
and  coffee  were  made  government  monopolies. 

Drainage  of  the  marshes  alonff  the  Oder,  Werthe,  and  Netze. 
Canal  of  Flauen,  Finow,  and  Brombere. 

Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  Codification  of  the  common  law  by 
grand  chancellor  von  Carmer,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in  1782. 

1765-1790.    Joseph  n.,  emperor, 

for  the  Austrian  lands  co-regent  only,  with  his  mother  Maria 
Theresa,  until  1780,  and  without  much  influence. 

1778-1779*    'W'ar  of  the  Bavcurian  Succession.^ 

Cause:  Extinction  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  with 
Maximilian  Joseph  (1777).  Charles  Theodore,  elector  palatine,  the 
le«d  heir  of  the  Bavarian  lands,  as  head  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach, 
suScL  in  consequence  of  various  treaties,  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  II. 
to  recognize  certain  old  claims  of  Austria  to  loioer  Bavaria,  and  a  part 
of  the  upper  Palatinate,  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1778,  Jan.).  Occupation 
of  lower  Bavaria  by  Austrian  troops.  Charles  Theodore  was  childless; 
his  heir  presumptive  was  Charles  Augustus  Christian,  duke  of  the  pala- 
tinate 01  Zweibriioken  (Deux-ponts).  Frederic  II.  opened  secret  ne* 
EOtiations  with  this  wavering  and  irresolute  prince  through  count 
Sustachius  von  GOrz  and  encoura^^  him,  under  promise  of  assistance, 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  his  riehts  aeainst  the  Austrian  claims. 
Soaeony  and  Mecklenburg,  also  incited  b^  i  rederic,  protested  as  heirt 
presumptive  of  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  mheritance.  As  direct  nego- 
nations  oetween  Austria  and  Prussia  were  without  result,  Joseph  and 
Frederic  joined  their  armies,  which  were  already  drawn  up  lace  to 
face  on  the  boundary  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 
Saxony  allied  with  Prussia.  No  battle  in  this  short  war.  Frederio 
^  Of.  K*^"*^  Ossoh.  d*  prmm,  BtaaU  tit  dem  HuUrtsb.  Fricdsn, 
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and  prince  Henry  invaded  Bohemia  (July,  1778).  Imponibilitj  of 
forcing  Joseph  from  his  strong  position  uonff  the  npj^r  £lbe,  or  of 
getting  around  it.  The  armies  maintained  their  positions  of  obeer> 
vation  so  long  that  want  began  to  make  itself  feU.  In  the  autumn 
prince  Henry  retired  to  Saxony,  Frederic  to  Silesia.  Unimportant 
skirmishes  along  the  frontier.  A  personal  correspondence  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic,  commenced  by  the  former,  led  in  the 
following  spring,  with  the  help  of  Russian  and  French  mediation,  to  m 
truce  and  a  congress,  and  soon  after  to  the 

1779»  May.    Peaoe  of  Tesohen. 

1.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  with  Charles  Theodore  was  abro- 
gated. Austria  retained  only  the  district  of  the  Inn,  in  Bavaria,  i.  s. 
the  part  of  lower  Bavaria  between  the  /nn,  Salza,  and  Danube.  2. 
Anatria  agreed  to  the  future  union  of  the  margravates  of  Ansbaek 
and  Baireuth,  with  the  Prussian  monarchy.  3.  Saxony  obtained  some 
hitherto  disputed  rights  of  sovereignty  and  nine  miUion  rix  dollazt; 
Meoklenbnrg  the  privilegium  de  non  appellando. 

1780-1790*     Joseph  n.     Period  of  his  reign  alonp 
and  of  his  attempts  at  reform.^ 

The  peaceable  and  prudent  government  of  Maria  Theresa  (f  1780)9 
with  its  carefully  matured  scheme  of  reform,  was  succeeded  by  the 
essentially  revolutionary  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  whereby  the  ancient 
forms  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  their  substance,  reluctant 
and  stiff  from  lack  of  change,  forcibly  subjected  to  experiments  made  in 
sympathy  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  century.  Joseph  II.  is  the  best 
representative  of  the  contradictions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its 
philanthropy  and  its  devotion  to  right,  and  ag^ain  of  its  severity  and 
tack  of  consideration,  where  there  was  question  of  executing  soma 
£eivorite  theory.  Filled  with  dislike  of  tne  clergy  and  the  nobility^ 
and  entertaininfi;  the  ideal  of  a  strong,  centralized,  united  state,  Joseph 
pursued  his  reforms  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of  tka 
privileged  classes  mentioned  above,  of  destroying  all  provincial  inde- 
pendence, and  of  establishing  unity  in  the  admmistnttion  (central- 
ization). Despite  of  all  his  failures,  despite  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  edict  of  tolaranee^ 
not  one  of  his  reforms  outlived  him,  Joseph's  reign  regenerated  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lending  it  mobility  and  vitality. 

Edict  of  tolerance  (1781).  Within  eight  vears  700  monastexiea 
were  closed  and  36,000  members  of  orders  released.  There  still  re- 
mained, however,  1,324  monasteries  with  27,000  monks  and  nuns* 
For  those  which  remained  a  new  organization  was  prescribed.  Tha 
connection  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  with  Rome  was  weakened^ 
schools  were  established  with  the  property  of  the  churches,  innova- 
tions in  the  form  of  worship  were  introduced,  nor  did  the  interior 
organization  of  the  church  escape  alteration.  Futile  journey  of  Pope 
Pius  VI,  to  Vienna  (1782)  undertaken  to  prevent  these  changes. 
Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  feudal  burdens  were  reduced  to 
fixed  norms,  and  attempts  were  made  to  completely  abolish  personal 
servitude  among  the  peasants. 

1  Hiinsser  ,De%tmh§  Gssshithf  nm  TmU  FmdriiKt  4.  Otkmwi^. 
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Dispatas  between  Joeeph  and  the  Datch  ;  the  emperor 
Mumlled  the  barrier  treaties  (p.  303)  (1781).  He  demanded  ths^ 
the  Schelde,  which  had  been  dosed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  should  be  opened. 
Finally,  after  four  years  of  quarreling,  French  mediaticm  brought 
about  the  Peace  of  Venailles  (1785).  Joseph  withdrew  his  demands 
in  consideration  ot  ten  million  florins. 

Joseph  attempted  to  improve  the  legal  system  of  the  empire.  His 
encroachments  m  the  empire.  Violent  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Passau  (1783). 

The  endeavors  of  Frederic  the  Great  to  conclude  a  unhn  of  German 
princes  (1783),  which  should  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  strengthen  Prussia  in  her  political  isolation  by  a  "  combination 
within  the  empire,"  were  at  first  but  coldly  support^  by  his  own  min- 
isters and  the  Grerman  princes.  Frederic's  plan  was  not  taken  into 
I^Tor  until  news  was  received  of 

1785*  Joseph  n.'8  plan  of  an  ezohange  of  territory, 
according  to  which  CharUi  Theodore  was  to  cede  the  whole  of 
'Bavaria  to  Aus&ia,  and  accept  in  exohanffe  the  Atatrian  Netherlands 
(Belgium),  excepting  Luxemburg  and  NamuTf  as  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  France  maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference.  Russia 
supported  the  project  and  endeavored  by  persuasion  and  threats  to 
inauce  the  heir  of  Bavaria,  the  count  palatine  of  ZwetbrUchen  (Deux- 
ponts)  to  consent  to  the  scheme.  The  latter  soueht  help  from  FM^ 
eric  the  Great,  who,  a  year  before  his  death  (f  I78d,  Aug.  17),  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the 

1785,  July.    Zieagae  of  the  Qerman  Princes 

between  Prussia,  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which 
was  afterward  joined  by  Brunswick,  Maim,  Hesse-Cassd,  Baden,  Meek- 
lenburg,  Anhalt,  and  the  Thuringian  lands. 

Opposition  to  Joseph's  reforms  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  in 
Hungary.  The  removal  of  the  crown  of  HuiuB^ary  to  Vienna  pro- 
duced so  great  a  disturbance  that  the  emperor  yielded  and  permitted 
its  return.  The  revocation  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant  caused  a 
revolt  in  the  Belgian  provinces  (1789).  War  with  the  Turks  (p.  414). 
Death  of  Joseph  II.  (1790). 

1790-1792.    Leopold  n.,  emperor. 

Joseph's  brother  and  successor.  He  suppressed  the  Belgian  insur- 
rection, but  restored  the  old  constitution  and  the  old  privileges.  A 
conference  at  Reichenbach  prevented  a  war  with  Prussia,  which  (Jan. 
81, 1790)  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  procure 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  latter  from  Austria  and  Russia 
(p.  414).  {^6te  pp.  447,  4S7,^ 
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(Seepp,S75^S97,) 
Denmark  (and  Nonnray). 

Since  the  close  of  the  northern  war,  Denmark  held  complete  possee- 
sion  of  Schleswig  and  enjoyed  under  Frederic  IV.,  Christian  VI^ 
Frederic  V.,  Christian  VII.  {count  Bemstorff,  minister),  a  long  interval 
of  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  the  weak  Christian  Vll,  revo- 
lutionary attempts  at  reform  after  the  nuumer  of  Joseph  II,  by  the 
German  Btmenaee  (born  in  Halle,  physician  in  Altona,  traveling 
companion  of  the  kin|^,  instructor  of  the  crown  prince,  favorite  of  the 
queen,  Caroline  MatUda,  first  minister,  count,  who  was  overthrown 
in  1772  by  a  conspiracv  (queen  dowaror  Juliana  Maria^  and  be« 
headed  along  with  his  fnend  Brandt.  Ac  disputes  with  the  line  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  were  brought  to  an  end  in  1773  by  the  cession  of 
Oldenburg  to  the  younger  line  in  exchange  for  their  share  of  HoUtein^ 
which  was  in  consequence  entirely  incorporated  with  the  Danish 
monarchy. 

Sweden. 

Until  1751  Sweden  was  under  the  rule  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel 
(p.  397).  Decline  of  the  royal  power  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions 
of  two  parties  of  the  nobility,  Hiitet  "  ^ts  ; "  (French)  and  Mulzen 
**  caps  ;  (Russian).  Unsuccessful  war  with  Russia  (1741-1743), 
ended  by  the  disgraceful 

1743.    Peace  of  Abo. 

1.  The  Cymen  made  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia^ 
whereby  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  was  made  more  secure.  2. 
The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  guaranteed  to  Adolf 
Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

1751-1818-    The  house  of  Holstein-Ck>ttorp  in  Sweden. 

Under  Adolf  Frederic  (1751-1771)  the  royal  power  underwent 
such  reductions  at  the  hands  of  the  royal  council  that  Sweden  was 
rather  an  aristocracv  than  a  monarchy.  Inglorious  participation  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Adolf  Frederic's  son,  Qnstavua  ttt  n  771- 
1792),  crushed  the  power  of  the  royal  council  of  nobles  by  a  olood- 
less  revolution  ^1772),  and  reduced  it  in  the  new  constitution  from  a 
co-regent  to  a  smiple  council ;  the  estates,  however,  retained  the  right 
of  veto  against  an  offensive  war. 

1788-1790.  War  with  Rnsaia.  Drawn  battle  at  the  island  of 
Hogland  (1788).  Gustavus  invaded  Russian  Finland,  where 
the  officers  of  his  army  refused  him  further  obedience.  He  found 
support  among  the  people  (Stockholm  and  Dalecarlia).  The  estates 
g^ranted  him  (against  the  will  of  the  nobles)  the  right  to  declare  even 
an  offensive  war.  In  spite  of  brilliant  deeos  of  arms  Gustavus  con- 
cluded the  war  by  a  peace  (at  Wereke)  which  was  without  advantage 
to  Sweden. 

1792,  March.    Gustavus  III.  murdered  by  James  of  AnhaarstHSm, 

iSeepp.Wr.4S7.) 
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RUSSIA  AND  POLAND.  (See  pp.  375,  S97.) 
Alazls,  t  1676. 
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Iran  IV. 
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t  1769. 
u.  Oatharine  n., 
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The  son  of  P^er  the  Great  (p.  374  and  394]),  Alexii,  who  fayored 
the  Russian  reaction,  was  condemned  to  execution  by  lus  father,  and 
died  in  prison  T?)  1718.  Peter  was  succeeded,  in  conseauence  of  m 
law  which  he  nad  issued  in  1722  ^afterwards  repealed  by  Panl  I.) 
which  allowed  the  reigning  sovereign  to  appoint  his  own  8uooe8ior» 
by  his  wife 

1725-1727.     Catharine    I.,  who    was    governed  bjr  prince 
Menaohikof^  the  favorite  of  Peter  I.,  who  had  naen  from 
the  lowest  rank  to  be  the  first  minister  of  state.    After  the  aadden 
death  of  the  empress  there  followed,  under  her  will, 

1727-1730.  Peter  II.,  twelve  years  old,  mndson  of  Peter  I. 
He  was  for  four  months  under  the  influence  of  Menechikofff 
who  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  overthrown  by  the  family  of  Doif 
goruky  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  two  years  later.  Upon 
Peter  II. 's  early  death, 

1730-1740.  Anna  Ivanovna,  younger  daughter  of  the  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  empress.  She  was 
ruled  by  MUnnich,  Ostermann,  and  her  favorite  Biran  (properly 
Bllhren).  The  latter  soon  obtained  complete  control,  and  tool  on* 
bridled  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Dolfforukym  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  duke  of  Curland,  at  the  desire  of  the  em- 
press, by  Augustus  III.,  kmg  of  Poland  (1733-1763).  Russia's  in- 
fluence  in  Poland  established  by  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession 
(p.  398).  In  the  war  against  the  Turks,  brilliantly  conducted,  in 
combination  with  Austria  (p.  398),  by  the  general  Milnnich  (1736- 
1739),  Azoffvma  the  only  axxmisition.  The  empress  Ann^  ^  ^^^ 
oeeded  by  her  grand-^iephew,  the  minor 
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1740-1741.  Ivan  IV.  (or  VI.),  whose  mother,  Anna  qf  Bruns' 
wick,  conducted  the  government  for  a  short  time  after  MUn^ 
nick  had  accomplished  the  fall  of  Biron,  who  waa  sent  to 
Siberia.    A  military  revolution  placed  upon  the  throne 

1741-1762.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Ivan  was  imprisoned,  the  leaders  of  the  preceding 
ffovemment,  including  MUnntch,  were  sent  to  Siberia,  Biron  returnecU 
Capricious  rule  of  women  and  favorites  ;  Lestocq,  a  friend  of  Prussia^ 
to  whom  the  empress  was  chiefly  indebted  for  her  throne,  was  over- 
thrown by  Bestuihef,  friendly  to  Austria,  and  sent  to  Siberia.  War 
with  Sweden,  see  p.  410.  Participation  of  Russia  in  the  Seven  Yeait' 
War,  p.  404.  According  to  Elizabeth's  direction  she  was  socceedad 
by  the  son  of  her  sister,  Peter,  duke  of  HoUtein^GoUorp, 

1762 — X.    House  of  HoLstein-Gottorp  in  Russia. 

1762.     Peter  III.,  after  a  six  months*  reign,  which  he  hegaa 
with  the  imprudent  introduction  of    reforms,  was  deposed 
(July  9^  and  imprisoned  by  his  wife  (princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst),  the 
energetic  and  immoral 

1762-1796.    Catharine  n. 

The  two  brothers  Or^q/f  caused  the  emperor  to  be  strangled* 
whether  with  the  knowledge  of  Catharine  or  not,  cannot  be  stated. 
The  fact  that  she  overwhelmed  the  murderers  with  rewards  tells 
against  the  empress. 

Catharine  asked  and  received  from  Auaustui  III,,  king  of  Poland* 
the  restoration  of  Curland,  for  Biron^  who  administered  the  duohy 
under  Russian  influence,  until  1772,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  son. 

After  the  death  of  Aumatus  IIL  (1763),  Catharine,  in  alliance 
with  Frederic  II.,  procured  the  election  of  her  prot^g^ 

1764-1795.  Stanialaua  PonUtowaki  (t  1797),  as  kmg  of  Poland. 
At  the  request  of  Russia  and  Prussia  the  dianenten,  adherents 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  protestants  received  equal  rights  with  catho- 
lics. In  opposition  to  this  change,  formation  of  the  Confedemcy  of 
Bar  (1768),  which  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  abduct  the  lung. 
In  the  civil  war  that  followed  the  king  was  successfully  supported  by 
a  Russian  army  against  the  confederacy.  The  Turks,  allies  of  the 
confederacy,  declared  war  upon  Russia.  Russia's  success  in  this  war 
aroused  the  envy  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  led  to  an  attempt  to 
secure  an  equal  aggrandizement  of  the  three  powers  by  the 

1772.    First  division  of  Poland. 

1.  Russia  received  the  region  between  the  Duna,  Dnieper,  and 
Drutsch,  t.  e,  the  eastern  part  of  Lithuania.  2.  Austria  :  Bati 
GaUicia  and  Lodomeria,  3.  Pmsaia  :  Polish  Prussia  (  West  PrussiOf 
with  the  exception  of  Danzig,  Thorny  and  Ermeland),  which  the  Ten- 
tonic  order  had  ceded  to  PoUnd  in  1466  (p.  277),  and  the  Netze  dis* 
irict. 

The  assent  of  the  Polish  nation  to  this  high-handed  proceeding  was 
extorted  by  force.    Exertions  of  the  powers  who  had  shared  in  the 
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to  preterre  the  Polkh  cwmiitiitioii,  wliidi 
for  anarchy. 

1768-1774.    Catharine's  first  war  afirainst  the  Turks 

wa«  successfullj  conducted.  The  Tnrkiflh  fleet  was  defeatrfd 
•Dd  horned  by  the  Rtunans  off  the  iaUuid  of  Ckio$  (^Ttckemme,  1770). 
During  the  war  reTolt  of  the  CoMack  Puaackefff  who  gaye  himself  ooft 
aa  Peter  IIL  The  auocefla  of  Romtrnzoff^  who  mrroiuided  the  Grand 
Vizier  at  Shunda^  brought  about  the 

1774.    July  12.    Peace  of  Katsohoiio  KainardJL 

1.  RiiMda  receiyed  Kinbwm-  YenibaUf  and  Kertck  in  the  Crimea, 
and  their  diatricts;  and  obtained  the  right  of  free  navigation  in  all 
Tnridsh  waters  for  trading  yessels.  2.  The  Talart  in  tbe  Crimea^ 
and  along  the  Kuban,  became  **  independent."  3.  Restoration  of  eon* 
quests  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  their  prinoes,  idioee  inter  esta,  as 
opposed  to  the  Porte,  were  henceforward  reprtzenied  at  Canaianimt^U 
bp  Russia. 

[•<  Permanent  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Kvtsdume 
Kainardji :  I.  Tne  Tatars  were  released  from  allegiance  to  Turkey 
and  broa^t  under  Russian  influence.  IL  Russia  obtained  a  firm 
footing  on  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea;  pushing  back  the 
Turkish  frontier  to  the  river  Boug.  IIL  The  frontier  line  between 
the  two  powers  in  Asia  was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  lY. 
Russia  stipulated  for  an  embassy  at  Constantinc^le  and  for  certain 
privileges  for  Christians  in  TuriLcy.  V.  Russia  exacted  promises  for 
the  better  government  of  the  principalities,  reserving  a  right  of  re- 
monstrance if  these  were  not  kept.  VL  Russia  obtained  a  declara- 
tion of  her  right  of  free  commercial  navigation  in  Turidsh  waters. 
All  subsequent  controversies  between  the  Porte  and  Russia  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  these  six  heads." — T.  XL  Holland  :  Treaty  reLor 
tians  of  Russia  and  Turkey  from  1774-1853.] 

Prince  Potemkin,  Catharine's  favorite^  soon  became  all-powerful 
and  conducted  all  state  affairs  according  to  his  humor  and  his  arbi- 
trary wilL 

1780.    Armed  neutrality  at  sea, 

at  first  introduced  for  the  protection  of  commerce  during  the 
North  American  war  (p.  428).  The  subject  was  broached  byRus- 
sia,  and  the  idea  gradually  found  support  from  Denmarh,  Sweden 
(1780),  Prussia,  Austria  (1782),  Portugal  (1783);  Spain,  and  France 
recognized  the  principle.  England  prevented  the  addition  of  Holland 
to  the  league  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Demands  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  1.  Free  passage  of  neutral 
•hips  from  port  to  port  and  along  the  coasts  of  combatants.  2.  Free- 
dom of  an  enemy'a  goods  in  neutral  ships  {U  pavilion  couvre  la 
marchandise),  with  the  exception  of  such  goods  as  were  contraband  of 
war,  3.  Exact  definition  of  a  blockaded  port  ;  a  merely  nominal 
(**  paper  ")  blockade,  that  is,  one  not  enforced  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  the  specified  harbor,  was  declared 
to  be  inadmissible. 

Plan  of  Catharine  and  Potemkin  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 
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and  to  restore  the  Ortek  empire,  as  a  secondogenitnre  of  the 
1783.  imperial  house  of  Russia,  under  graiid-duke  Constantine,  The 
1787.  Cnmea  (Tauria)  incorporated  with  Russia.  Catharine's  jour- 
ney through  southern  Russia  to  Kherson.  Shameless  represen- 
tation of  a  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  by  Potemkin 
the  Taurian  !    Meeting  with  Joseph  II, 

1787-1792.    Catharine's  seoond  war  with  the  Turks 

(Potemkin  and  Suvaroff), 
in  alliance  with  Austria  (Loudon  and  the  prince  of  Cobwrg).  Potem- 
kin stormed  Otchakoff  (1788),  victory,  in  onion  with  the  Austrians  at 
Fokchany  and  on  the  Rimnik,  Poten^km  cononered  Bender  (1789),  Sn- 
varofF  stormed  Ismail  (1790).  Victory  at  Matchin,  Peace  between 
Austria  and  Turkey  at  Sistova  (1791).  Austria  received  OUl" 
Orsova  only.    PotemJun  died  1791.    Between  Russia  and  the  Porte 

1792.  Jan.  9.    Pea<)e  of  Jassy. 

Russia  received   Otchakoff  and  the  land  between  the   lower 
Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Dniester,  the  latter  river  becoming  the  boundary. 

1793*    Second  division  of  Poland. 

The  Poles  had  attempted  to  improve  the  war  of  Russia  and 
Austria  with  the  Turks,  and  the  seemingly  friendly  aspect  of  Prussia, 
by  putting  an  end  to  their  dependence  upon  the  neighboring  states, 
and  to  the  anarchical  condition  of  affairs  at  home.  Alliance  with 
Prussia  (1790),  which  promised  to  help  the  Poles  if  foreign  nations 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  new  oon* 
■titution  of  1791,  drawn  up  by  Ignaz  Potocki  and  his  friends,  1. 
converted  the  elective  monarchy  into  an  hereditary  monarchy,  appoint- 
ing the  elector  of  Saxony  successor  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowski 
and  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  2.  con* 
ferred  the  executive  power  upon  the  king  and  a  council  of  state,  the 
legislative  power  upon  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  in  two  houses,  with 
abolition  of  the  liberum  veto,  and  3.  made  some  concessions  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  the  peasants,  permitting,  for  example,  admission  to 
the  rank  of  the  nobility,  all  of  whose  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
firmed. 

In  opposition  to  this  constitution  there  was  formed  the  Confederacy 
of  Targountz  (Felix  Potocki),  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  which 
had  g^uaranteed  the  old  constitution.  A  Russian  army  invaded  Poland. 
Brave,  but  futile  resistance  under  P£ince  Poniatowski  and  KosciuizkOp 
who  were  defeated  at  Dubienka,  The  king  joined  the  confederacy  of 
Targowitz  ;  the  new  constitution  was  repealed.  Under  pretense  of 
suppressing  Jacobinism,  Prussian  troops  entered  Polana.  Annexa- 
tion of  Damig  (1793).  Russia  and  Pnissia  issued  a  common  procla- 
mation which  announced  to  the  Poles  that  Russia  and  her  former 
allies  had  already  come  to  an  understanding.  At  the  diet  of  Grodno^ 
the  consent  of  the  nation  to  the  new  cessions,  was  extorted. 

Russia  took  the  larger  part  of  Lithuania,  being  all  that  remained* 
and  Volhynia  and  Podolia  ;  Prussia  took  Damig  and  Thorn,  and  the 
whole  of  Great  Poland  (now  called  South  Prussia).    Besides  all  this. 
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Rnflsia  enforced  a  treaty  of  umon,  whereby  she  reomed :  1.  free 
entrance  for  her  troops  into  Pobuid ;  2.  the  conduct  of  all  future 
wars  ;  3.  the  right  ox  confirming  all  treaties  made  by  Poland  with 
foreign  powers. 

1794.  Revolution  in  Poland,  under  the  lead  of  Koaoiiuisko.    The 
Russians  in  Warsaw,  under  Iffdatrim,  were  in  port  massacred, 

in  part  driyen  from  the  city.  The  Pruenans  entered  Poland,  defeated 
Kosciuszko  at  Szczekozinv  (pr.  Shtchekoziny)^  took  Cracow,  but  be- 
sieged Wanaw  in  vain.  The  Russians  were  victorious  at  Brzeee  and 
at  Maciefowice  (pr.  Matchevitz),  Kosciuszko  captured.^  Storm  ol 
IVague  by  Suoaroff;  massacre  m  the  city. 

1795.  Third  and  last  partition  of  Poland. 

At  this  partition,  the  three  powers  took  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  Poland : 

Prusaia :  Masovia  with  Wanaw,  the  region  between  the  Ftsfvlo, 
Bug,  and  Niemen  (New  East  Prussia),  part  of  Cracow  (New  Silesia); 
2.  Aoatria:  West  Gaiida  as  far  as  the  hvLg.  3.  Rnaaia :  all  thai 
remained  towards  the  east.  The  powers  obtained,  by  the  three  parti- 
tions, about  the  following  increase  of  territory  : 

Russia,   181,000  square  miles,  with  6,000,000  inhabitants. 
Austria,    45,000      «  «  «    3,700,000  " 

Prussia,    67,000      u  u  a    2,600,000  " 

1706.  The  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  led  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Curland  with  Russia.  Curland,  legally  under  the 
overloroship  of  Poland,  had  been  practicallv  under  Russian  supremacy 
since  1737,  when  the  empress  Anna  (411)  had  obtained  the  duchy 
for  Biron  against  the  claims  of  the  Marshal  Saxe,  (Seepp,  447,  4S7,) 

f  6.    SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  {Seep.  S94,) 

1701-1808  (1814-x).  The  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain. 

PhiUp  V.  (1701-1746).  Bloody  punishment  of  the  adherents  of 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  ;  particularly  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. Suppression  of  all  old  constitutions  and  rights  (Fueros)  which 
remained.  The  quadruple  alliance  against  Spain,  see  p.  397,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  secundogeniture  in  Naples,  see  p.  398. 

Under  Philip  and  his  successor  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1769,  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  see  p.  401.  Ferdi- 
nand was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 

Charlea  HI.,  1759-1788,  previously  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  p.  417. 
Participation  of  Spain  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  between  Emr- 
land  and  France  rPeace  of  Paris),  see  p.  441,  and  in  the  war  of 
American  Independence  (Peace  of  Versailles),  see  p.  433.  A  popu- 
lar revolt  against  Italian  favorites  of  the  king,  was  made  the  pretext 

1  KoMiiusko  never  made  um  of   the  well-known  expression  *' FinU  Pa^ 
Imum,**  as  h»  himself  openly  and  with  indignation  declared. 
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for  the  hanishment  of  the  JesuiU  from  Spain  (ITBT),  idiioh  was  eia- 
eated  by  the  miniater  Aranda. 

PortngaL 

Since  1640  Portngal  was  again  independent  of  Spain,  had  again 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  power  under  the  first  Idnn  of  the  honao 
of  Braganaa,  but  was  then  impoverished  by  a  miserable  administx»- 
tion,  and  brought  into  complete  deoendence  upon  England  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  that  power.  In  the  reign  of  Joaqth  I.  Emmanuel 
(1760-1777),  his  minister  Canralho,  marquia  of  Pombal,  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  revolutionary  reforms,  in  the  spirit  of  the  centurT« 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  later  attempts  of  Joseph  XL  (p.  40o). 
After  the  terrible 

1755*    Nov.  1.    Ecurthquake  of  Lisbon, 

in  which  30,000  people  lost  their  lives,  Pombal  eaosed  tbs 
ruined  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  splendidly  rebuilt  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  the  kinff  (1758)  formed  a  pretext  for  ban^ 
ishing  the  Jesuits  from  Portu^  (1759),  and  a  welcome  chance  for  tha 
minister  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies.  The  death  of  the  king  was 
followed  by  the  fall  of  Pombal  and  the  undoing  of  his  reforms.  Tho 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  in  17? 3,  see  p.  416.  Pombal  sen* 
tenoed  to  death,  but  pardoned.  ('^'ee  pp,  447^  4^») 

f  6.    ITALY.  (Seep.  SS8.) 

Savoy. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Redmont,  kinga  since  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  since  1718  king^s  of  Sardinia  (p.  397),  understood  how  to 
increase  their  territory,  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  before, 
by  skillful  use  of  political  relations.  During  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  they  acquired  a  considerable  extent  of  land  from  Milan 
(p.  400). 

Genoa. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  was  constantlv  obliged  to  defend  her  free- 
dom and  independence  against  powerful  neighbors,  who  coveted  her 
territory  (Savoy,  France,  Austria),  In  1730  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Grcnoa, 
revolted.  After  a  long  and  fluctuatine  contest,  during  which  a  Ger- 
man adventurer,  Baron  Neuhof  of  WestphiJia,  appeared  for  a  time 
as  King  Theodore  L  of  Corsica  (1736),  the  Genoese  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  who  after  great  exertions  and  bloody  bat* 
ties  ^particularly  against  Paoli),  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  island^ 
whien  the  Genoese  ceded  to  them  in  1708. 

Venice. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  by  conseauence  of  its  obstinate  penia* 
tence  in  the  old  aristocratic  forms,  politically  immired,  sank  into  aa 
irremediable  decline.    Its  last  laurels  were  eained  in  the  seventeendth 
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oentorj  in  the  gkfioiu  wan  against  the  Tarks.  Hie  latter  somiaed 
Candia  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  island  (1645-1647).  The  Vene- 
tian fleet  under  Grimam  and  Riva  repeatedly  defeated  the  much 
stronger  Turkish  fleet.  Brilliant  victory  of  the  admiral  Mocenigo, 
1651,  and  Moroaini,  1655.  Marcello  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet 
by  the  Dardanelles  (1656),  Mocenigo  defeated  the  Turks  at  Chun^ 
but  was  himself  defeated  in  a  second  combat.  New  naval  victories 
over  the  Turks  in  1661  and  1662.  The  Venetians  received  aid  from 
Germany  and  France,  but  were  obliged,  after  courageous  fighting,  to 
leave  the  island  of  Candia  under  Turkish  supremacy.  Aft^  an  alli- 
ance between  the  republic  of  Venice^  the  emperor  and  John  SobiesH 
of  Poland  (1684),  renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  The  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini,  supported  by  Grerman  mercenaries,  began  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  (^Mored)  in  1685.  Count  Kdmgsmark 
landed  at  Patras  (1687)  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  penin- 
sida.  Morosini  capturea  Athens;  a  Venetian  bomb  blew  up  the  Par- 
thenon on  the  Aoropolia.  Morosini,  who  had  been  elected  doge, 
landed  in  Negroponte  (£ubGea),  but  the  plague  in  the  army  (Konigs- 
mark  f )  frustrated  the  expemtion.  In  the  peace  of  CarlowiilZy  1699 
(see  p.  372),  Morea  was  given  to  the  Venetians,  who  repopulated 
the  peninsula  with  Greek  colonists,  but  soon  earned  the  hatred  of 
their  new  subjects  by  the  rigor  of  their  administration. 

Tuscany. 

Tuscany  declined  in  power  after  the  seventeenth  centuir,  as  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  steadily  increased.  In  1737  the  family  of  the 
Medici  became  extinct ;  the  later  members  of  this  house,  sunken  in 
dissipation,  were  sadly  unworthv  of  their  great  ancestors.  After  1737, 
the  rulers  of  Lorraine  were  dukes  of  Tuscany  (see  p.  398)  ;  Leopold 
II.,  upon  his  accession  in  Austria  (1790)  gave  Tuscany  to  lus  second 
son  Ferdinand  Joseph.  Tuscany  was  an  Austrian  secundogeniture  from 
1765-1859. 

Parma,  Piaoenza,  and  Guastalla  were  secundogenitures  for  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  from  1731-1735,  and  again  1748-1859. 

Modena,  since  1597,  was  ruled  by  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Este. 

Papal  States. 

In  the  Papal  States,  prosperity,  industry,  and  intellectual  life  stead- 
ilv  declined.  After  the  sixteenth  century  the  papal  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Italians  only,  who^  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
great  families  of  the  nobility.  Among  the  Popes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Clemens  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  must  be  mentioned,  who  in  1773 
yieldea  to  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  courts  and  dissolved  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  general,  Ricci,  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of 
reform  (sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint),  by  the  bull  Dominus  ac  redemptor 
noster. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

After  1738  this  kingdom  was  a  secundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Boui^- 
bcms,  and  was  given  to  Ferdinand,  third  son  of  Charles  III.,  when  the 
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latter  aaoended  the  Spanish  throne  in  1759.  NapUs  and  SieSLy  were 
goremed  by  thia  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  solely  in  the  interest 
of  their  hoose,  and  not  in  that  of  the  people,  for  whoee  intellectual 
and  material  welfue  little  or  nothing  was  aone.     {See  pp.  4^7,  487,) 

f  7.    AMERICA:  BRITISH  COLONIES.         (See  p.  S66.) 

1713.  Treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians  at  Portsmouth.  Rectification 
of  the  boundary  between  Idaaaachuaetta  and  Conneotioat 
by  the  cession  of  over  100,000  acres  of  land  by  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

1715.  An  Indian  war  in  Carolina  undertaken  by  the  Yamassees  and 
allied  tribes.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the 
Spanish  border  by  governor  Craven, 

1718.  Captain  Woode  Rogers^  appointed  governor  of  New  Providence, 
suppressed  the  buccaneers  in  the  Weat  Indiea  ;  extirpation 
of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  by  the  governor  of 
that  colony. 

1719-1729.  Overthrow  of  proprietary  govemmont  in  Carolina. 

In  1719  the  people  of  Carolina,  having  for  some  time  chafed  under 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  proprietors,  formed  an  association  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  government.  The  assembly  prov- 
ing unruly  was  dissolved  by  governor  Johnson,  but  refused  to  obey 
the  proclamation  ;  they  elected  a  new  governor  and  council,  and  op- 
posed the  armed  demonstration  of  governor  Johnson  with  an  armed 
defiance.  A  threatened  attack  by  the  Spaniards  only  served  to  show 
more  clearly  the  determined  spirit  of  the  colonists.  (The  Smmish 
expedition  never  reached  CaroUna,  being  repulsed  from  New  Provi- 
dence, and  overwhelmed  by  a  storm).  The  late  events  being  reported 
by  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  Eaigland,  the  royal  council  declared  the 
charter  of  the  proprietors  forfeited,  and  forthwith  established  a  pro- 
visional royal  government ;  governor  Nicholson  (1721).  In  1729  an 
agreement  with  the  proprietors  was  reached  and  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament.  Seven  of  the  proprietors  sold  their  titles  and  interest  in 
the  colony  ;  the  eighth  retained  his  property  but  not  his  proprietary 
power.  The  crown  assumed  the  ri^ht  of  nominating  governors  ana 
councils.  The  province  was  divided  mto  North  and  South  Carolina. 
1720.  William  Burnet^  governor  of  New  Tork.  Prohibition  of  trade 
between  the  Indians  and  the  French. 

1722.  In  New  Tork,  governor  Burnet  continued  his  efforts  to  ob- 
struct the  French  in  their  policy  of  hemming  in  the  English 
searcoast  colonies  on  the  west.  Erection  of  a  trading-house  at 
Oswego  ;  negotiations  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany.  (The 
Titscaroras  had  been  admitted  to  the  Iroquois  confederacy  as 
a  sixth  nation). 

1724.  Indian  hostilities  in  New  England.  War  with  the  AhinahiSf 
who  were  incensed  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  further  provoked  by  the  advice  of  Basics,  a  French 
Jesuit  at  Norridgewock.  Futile  attempt  of  the  English  to  seize 
Riisles  was  answered  by  the  destruction  of  B<?rwick,  whereupon 
war  was  declared*  Norridgewock  burnt  axui  ^;AiJ^ab>KiS^K^ 
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1726.  TlieFcrmantfet,  thoag^  Imnff  mider  the  protectimi  of  the  Spu- 
iards  Id  Florida,  continaed  weir  assaults  on  the  £nglish  oolonj 
in  Carolina.  £xpedition  of  PcUmer  to  St.  Augustine,  upon 
which  he  chastised  the  Indians. 

1726.  The  general  court  of  MaLSsaohosetta  having  become  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  governor  Shute,  the  latter  obtained  from 
the  crown  an  explanatory  charter  which  gave  him  power  to 
suppress  debate,  and  limited  the  time  for  which  the  house  of 
representatives  might  adjourn,  to  two  days. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Maaaachuaetts  and  the  eastern  Ixv> 
dians,  which  was  long  kept. 
In  Now  Tork,  a  treaty  with  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onof^' 
dagas  added  their  lands  to  those  of  the  Mohawks  and  OneidaSf 
which  were  alreadv  under  English  protection. 

1728.  Burnet  governor  of  Mauaaohuaetta.  He  was  at  onoe  involved 
in  a  wrangle  with  the  legislature  over  the  question  of  a  fixed 
salary  for  the  governor,  which  the  court  refused  to  grant,  "  be- 
cause it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  all  Englishmen,  by  Maena 
Charta,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money  for  the  public  service, 
of  their  own  free  accord,  without  compulsion." 

The  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  sur- 
veyed and  settled,  running  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

1729.  Divlaion  of  Carolina  into  North  and  South  Carolina 
(p.  417). 

1731.  Settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  New  7orkand 
Connecticut. 

1733.  Settlement  of  Qeorgia,  the  last  of  the  old  thir- 
teen colonies  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soath 
Carolina,  (reorgia). 
It  being  thought  desirable  that  the  government  should  secure  for 
England  the  western  part  of  Carolina  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
or  the  Spaniards  from  Louisiana  or  Florida  from  laying  hold  of  it,  a 
charter  for  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific,  under  the  name  of  Georgia,  was  granted  to 
Jamea  Oglethorpe  and  associates,  not  as  proprietors  but  as  trustees 
(twenty-one  in  number),  for  twenty-one  years  for  the  crown,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  colony  was  to  revert  to  the  crown,  which 
should  then  determine  on  the  manner  of  its  future  goverment.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  were  secured  to  all  inhab- 
itants of  the  colony  except  papists.  Jamea  Oglethorpe,  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  projected  colony,  desired  to  establish  within  its  limits  a 
cnance  for  reformation  for  English  prisoners,  and  a  home  for  poor 
and  oppressed  Protestants  of  all  nations.  Oglethorpe  brought  the 
first  colonists  in  1733,  and  settled  at  Savannah  ;  conciliation  of  the 
Jw^iftna  by  just  purchasc  of  lands  and  by  kindness.  Oglethorpe  re- 
fused to  allow  the  importation  either  of  rum  or  of  slaves  mto  Georgia. 
Many  Scotch  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Moravians  from  Austria  came 
to  the  new  colony.  One  of  the  first  enactments  of  the  trustees  de- 
elMred  tbut  male  isfue  only  could  inherit  land  in  the  colony. 
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1734.  In  New  Tork  arrest  of  Zenger,  printer  of  the  WetMy  Jcut- 
noi,  for  libel  on  the  governor  (Cosby).  Trial  and  acquittal 
1735. 

1738.  Foundation  of  a  college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey. 

173&-1748.    Qreat  Britain  at  war  with  Spain. 

1740.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Oglethorpe  to  Florida  at  the  head 
of  1,200  men  from  Greorgia,  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Siege  of 
St,  Augustine. 

Settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Maaaaohneette 
and  New  Hampshire  in  favor  of  the  latter  colon/. 

Expedition  of  Vernon  with  27,000  men  against  CartkagenOt 
broken  up  by  disease. 

1741.  The  colonies  participated  in  an  attack  on  Cuba. 

1742.  Expedition  of  3,000  Spaniards  to  Georgia  repulsed  by  0^ 
thorpe  by  stratagem.  In  this  year  Oglethorpe  went  to  England 
and  never  returned  to  America. 

1744-1748.  War  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Franoei 
known  in  the  American  colonies  as  King  George's  Wfiur, 
in  reality  a  part  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Successioii 
(p.  400). 

The  strongest  French  fortification  in  America  outside  of  Quebeo 
jras  Louiaborg  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  a  part,  as  the  English  claimed, 
of  Acadia ;  the  French,  however,  had  refused  to  surrender  it  with 
that  province,  asserting  that  only  Nova  Scotia  was  comprised  under 
that  name. 

1745.  Apr.  30-June  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Ziouiabnrg  by 
4,000  colonial  troops  under  WilHam  PeppereUf  aided  by  a  few 
English  vessels. 

1746.  Projected  conquest  of  Canada,  by  a  united  effort  of  all  the 
colonies  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  French  fleet  at 
Nova  Scotia  under  lyAnviUe,  which  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  English  colonies,  but  which,  by  the  death  of 
D*Anville^  the  suffering  of  the  troops  through  pestilence  and 
the  loss  of  vessels  by  storm,  was  prevented  from  accomplishing 
anything. 

1747.  Nov.  17.    An  attempt  of  the  English  commander,  KnowUs,  to 

press  men  for  his  vessels  in  Boston,  caused  an  uprising  of  the 
people;  the  governor  withdrew  to  Castle  William,  and  the  dis- 
turbance was  only  quieted  by  the  release  of  most  of  the  men 
seized. 

1748.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  In  the  reciprocal  surrender  of  conquests.  Cape  Breton 
was  restored  to  the  French  (p.  404). 

Formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  under  a  charter  from  the 
English  crown,  which  gave  great  offense  to  the  French. 
1760.  In  spite  of  the  confirmation  of  the  cession  of  Acadia  to  Eng- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  hostilities  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  there,  owing  to  aisputes  over 
the  boundaries. 
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1751.  Garemor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  Msociation  with  Sooth 
Carolina,  Maasachosetts  and  Coonectiout,  coneluded  a  peace 
with  the  Six  Nations. 

1752.  The  trustees  of  Greorgia  finding  that  the  colony  did  not  floorish 
nnder  their  oare,  gave  up  their  charter,  and  the  crown  assumed 
control,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
royal  colonies. 

The  English  parliament  adopted  the  reformed  or  Gregorian 
calendar  for  England  and  the  colonies  (p.  438). 

1753.  The  growth  of  the  British  colonies  extending  more  and  more 
westward  caused  the  disputes  between  England  and  France  to 

now  to  a  head.  The  French  claimed  the  Mississippi  and  the  Su 
Zawrence,  and  all  the  region  between  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  west,  and  were  intent  on  securing  this  re- 

Son  by  a  line  of  forts  directly  iMtck  of  the  English  colonies.  Aocord- 
g  to  the  English  all  French  settlements  within  the  territory  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  (p.  293)  were  illegal ;  they  also  claimed  the 
whole  reeion  occupied  oy  the  Iroquois,  The  settlement  of  Gheorgia 
and  the  K)undation  of  the  Ohio  Company  were  attempts  to  counter- 
act the  progress  of  the  French,  and  these  moves  in  their  turn  were  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  French,  who  seized  traders  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  As  the  lands  of  the  company  were  within  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinujiddie^  governor  of  that  colony,  dis- 
TMktched  George  Waahington  to  the  forts  on  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Ohio  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  (Oct.  31-Dec.  12).  The  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  forts  promised  to  lay  the  remonstrance  before 
the  governor  of  Canada. 

1754.  Virginia  immediately  sent  a  force  to  the  Ohio,  two  companies 
of  which  were  under  Washington,    In  the  advance  upon  Fort 

Du  Quesne,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  he 
captured  a  small  French  party,  but  was  besieged  in  Fort  Necessity, 
which  he  had  erected,  and  forced  to  capitulate  under  condition  of  free 
withdrawal  (July  4). 

June  19.  Conference  of  colonial  dele^tes  at  Albany  with  the  Six 
Nations.  By  the  advice  of  Benjamin  Franklin  the  conference 
also  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  union  of  all  the  coloniea  under  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  ^^rand  council  of  delegates  elected  by 
the  colonial  assemblies,  with  a  nc^ht  of  legislation  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  president  and  the  approval  of  the  crown.  Connecticut,  object- 
ing to  the  veto  power,  refused  to  sign  the  proposal,  which  was  after- 
wards rejected  both  by  the  colonies  and  the  crown. 

1755-1763.  War  between  England  and  France,  called 
in  the  American  colonies  "  The  Old  French  and  In- 
dian War ;  •*  being  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
in  Europe,  which  was  fonght  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  welL 
War  was  not  declared  until  the  following  year,  but  it  is 
reckoned  from  1756  (p.  404  and  438). 

1766.  While  a  conference  of  the  colonial  governors  with  ireueraj 
Braddock,  who  was  sent  from  England  to  take  chief  command. 
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decided  on  three  expeditions:  1.  against  Fort  Du  Qnesne;  2.  against 
the  fort  at  Niagara  ;  3.  against  the  French  fort  at  Cxawik  Po^t  in 
New  York;  a  band  of  3,000  Massachusetts  troops  nnder  Wintlow  and 
Monckton  captured  forts  Beautejour  and  Gaspertaux  in  the  disputed  dis- 
trict in  NoYa  Scotia  (June  16-17),  and  dispersed  among  tne  British 
colonies  about  7,000  of  the  inhabitants  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  <^ 
allegiance  to  England  (*'  Evangeline  *'\ 

Meantime  general  Braddock  took  tne  offensive  at  the  head  of  the 
British  regulars  against  F&rt  du  Quesne,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  advice  of  the  provincial  ofiBoers 
(Waabington),  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat  and  great  loss  in  the 

1755,  July  9.   Battle  of  Fort  dn  Queane  or  *<  Braddook'a  defeat.** 

Death  of  Braddock, 
Attack  on  Crown  Point :  Construction  of  Fort  Edward  on  the 
east  of  the  Hudson  (Aug.). 

3ept  8.  Battle  of  Lake  George;  defeat  of  the  French  nnder  Dtes- 
kau  (f ),  by  the  provincial  troops  under  Johnson,  Constmotion 
of  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Creorge  by  the 
Enelish.  Fortification  of  Ticonderoga,  between  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  by  the  French. 
The  expedition  to  Niagara  was  subjected  to  so  many  delays  that 

it  was  for  the  time  abandoned. 

1756,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  France.    Earl  of  Loudonn  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  forces  in  America. 

Aug.    Forts  Oswego  and  George  captured  by  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
calm, commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Canada, 
and  destroyed. 
This  disaster  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  projected  enter- 
prises against  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne  and  Eastern 
Canada,    Fortifications  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  (Fort  Loudoun  on  the 
Tennessee  river).     The  French  constructed  a  system  of  forts  in  the 
region  of  the  Illinois. 

1757,  August  9.    Capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  by  Montcalm, 

maasaore  of  the  garrison,  whose  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  was 
gfuaranteed,  by  the  Indians  in  Montcalm's  army. 
In  Idaaaachuaetta,  controversy  between  the  governor.  Lord  Loa« 
doun  and  the  general  court  over  the  quartering  of  troops. 

In  Pennsylvania,  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  as- 
Bembly  over  a  scheme  of  taxation  ;  the  governor  refusing  his  assent  to 
the  bill,  the  assembly  demanded  the  assent  as  their  right, 

1758,  July  8.     Repulse  of  Abercrombie  before  Tioouderoga. 

Expedition  against  Louiabnrg  (May  28-July  26).    Cap* 
tore  of  the  fortreaa  (Amherst  <md  Wolfe,  July  26). 
Aug.  27.    Capture  of  Fort  Frontenao  by  Bradstreet, 
Nov.  25.    Capture  of  Fort  du  Queane  by  General  Forbes,    The 
fort  was  named  Ft  Pitt  (Pittsburg), 

1759,  July  25.    Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
Julv  26.    Capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Major-General  Amherst. 

Expedition  of  Major-GeneraJ  "Wolfe  from  Louisbure  agjainst  Qn^ 
bee.    Repulsed  at  the  Montmartncy ;  Wolfe  conducted  ma  fcicQA  Vs^ 
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night  to  the  elerated  plateau  hehind  Qnebeo  called  the  P2amf  of 
Abraham^  where  in  the 

1759,  Sept.  13.    Battle  of  the  Plaina  of  Abrabam  the  French 

under  Montcalm  were  completely  defeated.     Death  of  Wolfi 
and  MorUccUm,    Surrendor  of  Qnebeo  (Sept  18). 

1760,  Sept.  8.    Montreal  and  all  Canada  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 

lish. 

1761,  The  wrlta  of  aaaiatanoo  in  Maaaaohuaetta.  The  English 
goremment  (Board  of  Trade  reestablished  1695)  having  for 

some  time  adhered  to  a  course  of  commercial  restrictions  and  duties 
upon  the  colonies  (all  molasses  charged  with  duty  except  that  imported 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  1733  ;  erection  of  rolling  mills  prohib- 
ited, 1750  ;  the  slave  trade  favored  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
oolonial  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  etc.)  haa  roused  a  spirit 
of  resistance  throughout  the  colonies  based  on  the  perception  that 
such  duties  were  a  form  of  taxation  without  representation.  Hence 
eo  much  evasion  was  practised  that  finally  the  custom  house  ofiBciala 
in  Boston  applied  to  toe  superior  court  of  judicature  (Thomas  Hutch" 
trwon,  chief  justice)  for  the  issue  of  writs  of  assistance  such  as  were 
granted  bv  the  excnequer  in  England.  The  case  was  argued  for  the 
colonists  by  Thacher,  and  especially  by  Jamea  Otia,  (1725-1783), 
who  urged  the  dangerous  character  of  the  writ  as  being  servable  by 
any  officer  against  any  person  for  any  length  of  time,  and  accused  the 
acts  of  trade  as  infringements  of  the  charter.  The  court  deferred  its 
decision ;  it  would  seem  that  the  writs  were  ultimately  granted,  but 
that  the  ofi^cers  did  not  venture  to  use  them. 

1762,  Expedition  against  Martinique,  by  the  royal  and  provincial 
troops  ;  surrender  of  this  island,  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St, 
Vincentf  and  of  all  the  other  French  West  Indies. 

War  between  Bngland  and  Spain  (p.  439). 
July.     Storm  of  Havana,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 

1763,  Feb.  10.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  Ghreat  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  (Preliminary  articles  1762, 
Nov.  3,  at  Fontainebleau,  p.  439). 

1.  Franoe  ceded  to  Bngland,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  Canada^ 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  ^If  and  river  of  St,  Late*' 
*ence,  reaerving  the  right  to  fish  and  dry  fish  on  a  part  of  Newfound- 
^Mand,  and  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  three  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  Cape  Breton  ;  also 
the  river  and  harbor  of  Mobile  and  evervthing  on  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville,  and  lakes  Maureoas  and  Ponchar* 
train,  except  New  Orleans,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
free  for  both  England  and  France ;  also  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Do" 
minique,  Tobago.  In  all  ceded  districts  certain  civil  and  religious 
rights  were  secured  to  the  French  inhabitants.  England  ceded  to 
France  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  for  fishing  stations,  not  to  be  fortified,  and  Guadaloupe, 
Marigalante,  Desirade^  Martinique^  Belleisle,  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West 
Indies. 
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2.  Spain  ceded  to  England  Florida,  and  all  other  pottesaioiui  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Spain  also  gave  up  her  claims  to  the  Newfound' 
land  fisheries  ;  England  restored  Havana  to  Spain  and  destroyed  all 
English  fortresses  in  Spanish  America ;  right  to  out  and  transport 
dye  wood  reserved. 

3.  France  ceded  to  Spain  the  whole  of  Louisiana  and  New  Or- 
leans by  a  previous  treaty  of  Nov.  3, 1762. 

The  English  acquisitions  were  divided  into  the  four  governments 
of  Quebec,  East  FloridOf  West  Florida  and  Grenada, 

The  numher  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  thirteen  colonies  at  this  time 
about  two  millions. 


1763.    The  oonapiraoy  of  Pontiao. 

Pontiac  was  the  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
French  ;  relying  on  the  vain  hope  of  assistance  from  whom,  he  resolved 
to  wrest  from  the  English  the  border  fortresses.  To  this  end  he 
formed  an  alliance  of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Alsonquin  race, 
with  the  Wyandots  and  Senecas.  The  other  nations  of  the  Iroquois 
were  with  anreat  difficulty  kept  quiet  by  the  influence  of  Sir  WitUam 
Johnson,  rontiac  had  planned  to  open  the  attack  by  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  fort  at  Detroit  on  May  7.  Foilea  in  this  by  the 
coolness  of  Gladwyn,  the  English  commander,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously informed  of  the  plot,  the  enraged  chief  opened  the  siege  of 
the  fort  (May  9)  and  war  broke  out  along  the  whole  line  fronx  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.  In  a  short  time  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  and  De- 
troit, of  all  the  border  fortresses,  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  In  July  Boquet  forced  his  way,  under  severe  fiehting,  to 
Fort  Pitt,  which  he  relieved.  Pontiac  maintained  before  Detroit  the 
longest  siege  which  the  Indians  ever  executed,  but  on  September  3, 
the  garrison  was  relieved  by  a  schooner  from  Niagara,  and  with  the 
approach  of  winter  the  Indians  withdrew.  The  western  tribes  were 
not  subdued  before  1765,  but  the  danger  was  over.  Pontiao  did  not 
long  outlive  his  failure. 

1763,  Paxton  boys  in  Pennsylvania  ;  massacre  of  converted  Indians. 
The  peace  gave  to  Great  Britain  ti&ie  to  enforce  more  vigorously 

that  system  of  repression  and  taxation  which  the  ministers  thought 
the  fitting  method  of  dealing  with  the  too  independent  colonists,  wmle 
it  «ive  &e  colonists  time  to  reflect  upon  ana  to  resent  such  a  pro- 
cedure. 

1763-1765.    George  OrenvUle,  prime  minister. 

1764,  March.     Parliament  voted  that  they  had  a  rigM  to  tax  the 

American  colonies,  though  the  colonies  were  not  represented. 
Passage  of  the  sugar  act  0*  it  is  just  and  necessary  tluit  a  reve- 
nue be  raised  in  America  )  and  of  an  act  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  revenue  service. 

Publication  at  Boston  of  "  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  as- 
serted and  proved,"  by  James  Otis,  Adoption  of  a  resolution 
not  to  use  British  manufactures. 

1765,  March.    Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act;  prescribing  the  nse 
of  stamped  paper  for  leeal  documents,  pamphlets,  and 
papers  throughout  the  colonies.    (S^^eedi  oi  vUAoasX 
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The  news  ma  received  in  America  with  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion.   Resolutions  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  de- 

1765.  May  30.    nying  the  right  of  taxation,  introduced  by  Patxiok 

Henry  (1736-1797). 
Oct.  7.    Meeting  of  a  congress  of  twenty  eight  delegates  from  Mas> 

sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  (Virginia,  NorUi 
Carolina,  Georgia  were  not  represented,  but  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
colonies)  at  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  assembly  drew  up  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  adopted  a  **  Declaration  of  rights  and 
Uberties  '*  (Oct.  19). 

The  arrival  of  stamp  officers  led  to  riots  in  various  cities,  as  in  Boa- 
ton,  where  the  officer  (Andrew  Oliver)  was  burnt  in  effigy,  his  house 
and  that  of  lieutenant-governor  Hutcliinaon  sacked,  in  New  york, 
etc.     Non-importation  and  non-consumption  agpreements. 

1765-1766.    Rockingham  prime  minister. 

1766.  March.    Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  brought  in  no 

revenue  {PitU  Burke)  ;  examination  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
(b.  Jan.  17, 1706  ;  d.  Ajar.  17,  1790)  ;  agent  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  commons.  The  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
claratory act,  asserting  that  ** parliament  has  power  to  hind  the 
colonies  in  aU  c€ues  whatsoever  *'  (March,  1766). 
1766-1770.  Duke  of  Gkrafton  prime  minister  (karl  of  Chatham 
privy  seal). 

1767.  Duty  imposed  on  glass,  paper,  painters*  colors,  and  tea  introduced 
into  the  colonies  (this  measure  followed  the  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry on  the  land  tax  in  England,  which  cost  the  revenue  a 
large  sum).  Out  of  the  revenue  thus  collected  Jixed  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  royal  officials. 

New  York  having  refused  to  make  provision  for  troops  quar- 
tered upon  the  colony,  the  leg^lative  power  of  the  assembly 
was  suspended  by  parliament  until  compliance. 

Creation  of  a  custom  h^use  and  board  of  commissioners  for 
America. 

1768.  Petition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  king  ;  circular  letter  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  British  ministry  demanded  that  the  court 
rescind  the  circular  letter  ;  the  court  refused  to  do  so  (92  to  17), 
whereupon  governor  Bernard  dissolved  the  assembly.  Similar 
proceedings  occurred  in  other  colonies. 

June.  The  seizure  of  John  Hancock*s  sloop  Liberty,  for  a  false  en- 
try by  the  custom  house  officials  in  Boston,  caused  a  riot,  and 
the  officials  fled  to  Castle  William. 

Got.      Arrival  of  British  troops  at  Boston.     The  selectmen  refused 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  men. 
First  settlement  made  in  Tennessee. 

1769.  Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  looking  to  the  trial  of  acts  of 
treason  committed  in  the  colonies  in  England.  Resolutions  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  denouncing  this  position. 
The  governor  dissolved  the  assembly.  Similar  resolutions 
ware  adopted  in  other  ooloiiies. 
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Hie  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  refusmf^  to  do  buriness 
while  a  g^ard  was  stationed  at  the  state-house,  was  adjourned 
to  Cambridge.    Refusal  to  provide  for  the  troops.    Submission 
of  the  assembly  in  New  York. 
177(X-1782.    Lord  North  prime  minister. 

1770.  The  Boston  massacre.    In  a  broil  between  the  populace 
March  5.    and  the  British  soldiers  in  King  (State)  street,  three  men 

were  killed  and  eight  wounded.    The  officer  in  command 
(Preston)   was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted  (defended  by 
John  Aaam$  and  Josiah  Quincy), 
March.    Act  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colors, 
but  retaining  that  on  tea. 

1771.  Insurrection  of  the  '*  regulators "  in  North  Carolina  sup- 
pressed by  governor  Tryon. 

l^omas  Hutchinson  (formerly  lieutenant-eoyemor)  governor 
of  Massachusetts  (went  to  England,  1774). 

1772.  Destmctiou  of  the  British  revenue  schooner  Gaspee,  which 
June  10.  had  made  itself  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island, 

and  now  ran  aground  in  pursuit  of  a  packet.  In  spite  of  a 
large  reward  offered,  no  information  concerning  the  offenders 
was  ever  g^ven. 

Settlement  of  the  boundary  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

1773.  The  Virginia  assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence for  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies. 

The  resolution  of  the  colonies  having  caused  a  diminution  both 
in  the  revenue  and  in  the  sale  of  tea,  the  British  government 
agreed  to  relieve  the  East  India  Company  of  exportation  duty 
if  the  company  would  transport  its  teas  to  the  American  col- 
onies. Cargoes  were  therefore  sent  to  New  York,  Philadel« 
C'  \  Charleston,  Boston.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent 
k  the  ships  ;  at  Charleston  the  tea  was  stored  in  damp  cel- 
lars, where,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  it,  it  soon  spoiled.  At 
Boston,  as  the  return  of  the  ships  could  not  be  obtamed, 

1773,  Dec.  16.   They  were  boarded  by  citizens  disguised  as  Indians, 
and  342  chests  of  tea  were  emptied  in  the  water  (Boston  Tea 
Partv^. 
Daniel  Boon  settled  in  Kentucky.    English  settlement  near  the 
Natchez. 

}774,  Mar.  Passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  closing  Boston  to  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  all  goods  except  food  or  fuel ; 
and  of  "  an  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Maa^ 
sachusettSy**  which  was  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  charter, 
giving  the  governor  great  increase  of  power.  Another  act  de- 
creed that  persons  accused  of  murder  or  any  capital  crime 
in  aiding  government  should  be  tried  In  Tfngland,  or  in 
some  other  colony  ttian  that  wherein  the  crime  was  committed. 
Greneral  Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North 
America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

June  1.     The  port  act  went  into  operation  in  Boston. 

County    conventions    throughout    Maasachosetta    protested 
against  the  acts  (Aug.-Sept.). 
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Sept.  The  Sdlolk  eottTentkm  reeolyed :  ''Tluit  no  obedienee  ii  dne 
from  the  province  to  either  or  any  port  of  the  said  acts,  but 
that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  ad- 
mimstration  to  enslave  America.'' 
The  proiect  of  a  congress  of  the  colonies,  moved  in  1773  by 
FrarUcluif  was  taken  up  by  Rhode  laland,  Virginia,  Maa- 
aaohuaetta,  and  the  other  colonies  (except  Georgia). 

1774>  Sept.  6.    Ck>ntineiital  Ck>nfirre88 

at  PhUaddphia.  Peyton  Randolph^  president  Among  the 
members  were  :  Samnel  and  John  Adama  (Massachnsetts^,  John 
Jay  (New  York),  George  Waahington,  Patrick  Henry  (Virginia). 
An  address  was  prepared  to  the  king,  memorials  to  the  people  of 
British  America,  and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  Canada^ 
Florida,  Georgia,  etc.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  drawn  up.  The 
eongress  also  concluded 

Oct  20.  The  Amerioan  Aaaooiation  ;  an  agreement  to  prevent 
all  importation  and  exportation  from  and  to  Great  Britam  until 
the  acts  were  repealed.  On  Oct.  26,  the  congress  separated  with  a 
resolve  to  meet  the  next  year  if  justice  had  not  by  that  time  been 
done. 

In  the  meantime  more  British  troops  had  been  concentrated  at 
Boston,  and  the  town  had  been  fortified.  The  town  was  the  recipient 
of  much  sympathy  and  many  generous  gifts  from  the  other  colonies. 
Oct  The  house  of  representatives  in  Maaaaohuaetta  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  governor  Sept.  28,  met,  and  voting  them- 
Oct  26.    selves  a  provincial  congress,  proceeded  to  organise  the 

militia  (minute-men)  and  collect  stores  and  ammunition. 
1775.    Fruitless  attempt  of  the  opposition  in  parliament  under  lord 
Chatham  to  procure  the  repeal  of  harsh  measures  toward  the 
colouies. 
Acts  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies.    A  "  conciliatory  "  measure  introduced  by  lord  North 
exempting  from  taxation  any  colony  which  would  undertake 
to  raise  the  quota  assessed  upon  it    The  act  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. 
Feb.  26.    A  British  expedition  to  Salem,  to  seize  some  cannon  stored 
there,  was  opposed  by  a  few  militia  under  colonel  Pickering, 
but  finally  withdrew  without  bloodshed. 

1775-1783.    War  of  Independence. 

April  19.     Sklrmiahea  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

A  body  of  800  British  soldiers,  detailed  to  destroy  stores  at 
Concord,  fired  upon  a  number  of  provincials  assembled  on  the  green 
at  Lexington,  killing  eig^ht  men  ;  an  ineffectual  tire  was  returned. 
Proceeding  to  Concord,  the  British  destroyed  the  stores,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat  {Jight  at  the  bridge)  ;  the  retreat  became  a  rout 
before  they  reached  Lexington,  where  lord  Percy  with  fresh  troops 
met  them.  The  further  retreat  to  Boston  was  nmch  embarrassed  by 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  provincials.  The  British  lost 
273  men  ;  the  Americans  103b 
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In  BCuMiohiuMtti  a  large  army  was  raised  and  encampeS  near 

Boeton. 

May  10.  Capture  of  Ticonderofm  by  the  provincials  under  Ethan 
AUen. 

May  12.     Capture  of  Crown  Point  by  Seth  Warner, 

May  10.    Meeting  of  the  Continental  Congreaa  at  Philadelphia* 

May  31.    The  county  convention  of  Mecklenburg  Co.,  North  Carolina, 
declared  the  colonial  charter  suspended,  and  the  government 
vested  in  the  provincial  and  continental  congresses. 
The  troops  before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  American  continental 

army ;  and  Oeorge  "Waahington  (bom  Feb.  22,  1732  ;  died  Dec. 

14, 1799)  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces 

J  June  15). 
une  17.  Battle  of  Bonker'a  (more  properly  Breed'a)  Hill,  oppoeite 
Boston,  where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenohments. 
The  provincials  were  finally  driven  from  their  intrenchment, 
after  their  ammunition  gave  out,  but  not  before  they  had  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  1054  men  on  the  British,  themselves  losing 
about  450  men  (  Warren  f). 

July  3.  Washington  took  command  of  the  American  army  at  Ctaor 
bridge. 

1775,  July-^larch  17,  1776.     Siege  of  Boeton. 

1775,  Aug.  Gkeorgia  joined  the  other  colonies.  An  expedition 
against  Canada  beine  resolved  upon,  general  Montgomery  took 
Montreal  (Nov.  12),  but  was  defeated  and  killed  before  Quebec 
fDec.  31),  where  Benedict  Arnold  had  joined  him  after  an  ax^ 
duous  march.     Fruitless  sieg^  of  Quebec  by  Arnold. 

1776,  March  4.     Occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  by  Washington. 
March  17.    Bvacuation  of  Boston. 

1776,  April  23.    North  Carolina  authorized  its  delegates  to  join 

in  a  declaration  of  independence. 
May  15.    Confess  voted  <'  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  anthoritir 
under  the  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,"  and  extended 
to  all  the  colonies  its  advice  that  they  should  set  up  govern- 
ments for  themselves. 

Virginia  directed  its  delegates  to  introduce  a  resolution  an- 
nouncing the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
June  7.  In  congress  it  was  moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  seconded  by  John  Adams  of  Massachuaetti,  ''That 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  rieht  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
orown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  ana  ought  to  be,  totallv  dissolved."  The  resolution 
was  referred  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration,  which 
accepted  one  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  Reported 
Jime  28.  Debate  July  1.  The  resolution  'vtraa  adopted  by  all 
the  colonies  except  Ise^r>  York,  whose  delegates  were  not  instructed 
on  so  grave  a  matter,  July  2. 
June  18.  Evacuation  of  Canada  by  the  Americans. 
June  28.  Repulse  of  the  British  before  fort  BulliTan  (Moultrie) 
off  Charlettonf  S.  C. 
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1776»  Jtily  4.    Adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

denca    (Signed  Aug.  2  and  later.) 

To  have  taken  up  a  position  of  independence  was  a  moral 

gain  for  the  colonies,  but  the  act  was  followed  by  a  period  of 

military  disaster. 

After  the  surrender  of  Boston,  Washington  went  to  New  York, 

which  was  soon  attacked  by  the  two  Howes  with  some  30,000  men. 

The  British  commanders  brought  offers  of  peace,  but  they  were  not 

acceptable. 

Aug.  27.    Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  defeat  of  general  Putnam,    Re- 
treat of  the  Americans  to  New  York. 

6ept  15.    Occupation  of  JXeiw  Tork  by  the  British.    Washington 
retreated  to  the  Harlem  heights. 

Sept.  22.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  British 
force  on  Long  Island,  was  captured  and  immediately  executed 
by  order  of  Sir  William  Howe  ;  the  attendance  of  a  clergy- 
man was  denied  him,  and  his  last  letters  to  his  mother  and 
friends  were  destroyed. 
Disaster  also  overtook  the  colonists  in  the  North. 

Oct.  11>13.    Defeat  of  Arnold  in  two  naval  engagements  on  Lake 

Champlain.     Occupation  of  Craion  Point  by  the  British. 
Oct  28.    Battie  of  "White  Plalna,  near  New  York.    Defeat  of 

Washington. 
Nov.  16.    Capture  of  Fort  Washington  by  the  British. 
Nov.  20.    Evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  Americans. 
Nov.  28.    Washington  retreated  across  New  Jersey,  and  passed 

into  Pennsylvania. 
Deo.  26.    Battle  of  Trenton  ;  Washington  having  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware by  night,  surprised  and  captured  about  1,000  Hessians  at 
Trenton  ;  two  days  afterward  he  occupied  the  town  in  force, 
and  defeated  the  Britbh  in 
1777,  Jan.  3.    The  Battle  of  Princeton.    The  Americans  overran 
New  Jersey,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  with  the  enemy 
during  the  spring.     The  army  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing 
largely  to  lack  of  money,  which  congress  could  supply  only  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money  which  soon  depreciated  \&rselj.     Even  the  ar- 
rival of  the    marquis  of  La/atfette,  who  was  appomted  major-general 
(July  31,  1777)  brought  only  temporary  encouragement. 
Bnrgoyne's  and  St.  Leber's  campaign  from  Canada. 

The  summer  of  1777  saw  a  change  of  fortune.  The  British  had 
planned  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two  by  an  expedition  under  general 
Bnrgoyne  from  Canada,  which  should  be  met  by  a  northward  move- 
ment of  the  army  in  New  York.  (Capture  of  forts  Clinton  and 
Montoomery,  Oct.  6.)  Burffoyne  took  Ticonderoga  July  6,  and  de« 
feated  the  Americans  at  Hubbardton  July  7. 

.  As  Burgoyne  reached  Fort  Edward,  Schuyler,  who  had  but  half  his 
force,  retired  to  Saratoga.  Meantime  St  Leger,  who  was  to  cooper- 
ate  with  Burgoyne  from  Lake  Ontario,  besieged  Fort  Schuyler  and  de- 
feated Herkimer  (Aug.  6),  but  returned  to  Montreal  on  the  approach 
ai  Arnold  with  reinforcements. 
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of  proviinoiis  and  stores  at  Bennington  in  Yermont  (then 
called  New  Hampshire  Grants)  Borgoyne  sent  colonel  Baum  to  seize 
them,  who  was  defeated  by  general  Stark  in  the 
1777,  Aag.  16.    Battle  of  Bennington. 

Schuyler  succeeded  by  Gkitea. 
Sept  19.    Bnrgoyne    fought  the  battle  of  Stillwater  (first  battle 

of  Bemu*s  Heights,  or  battle  of  Freeman^s  Farm),  retaining  the 
field,  although  he  suffered  a  heavier  loss  than  the  Americans.  On 
Oct  7,  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  Stillwater  (second  battle  of 
Bemis's  Heights  or  Saratoga),  in  which  the  British  were  defeated* 
Being  now  surrounded  and  finding  retreat  impracticable, 
X777,  Got  17.    Bnrgoyne  surrendered  his  entire  force  (about  6,000 

men)  to  Gates. 
Howe's  Campaign. 

In  the  south  events  were  less  fortunate.     On  Aug.  25  general 
Howe  disclosed  his  purpose  of  attacking  Philadelphia.    Washington 
immediately  offered  battle,  but  in  the 
Sept  11.    Battle  of  the  Brandywine 

the  Americans  were  defeated,  although  they  retired  in  good 

order  (general  Greene), 
Sept  27.    Howe  oooupied  Philadelphia. 

Washington  attempted  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Germantown, 

but  was  defeated  in  the 
Oct  4.    Battle  of  Germanto^^n. 

Capture  of  Fort  Mifflin  TNov.  16);  evacuation  of  Fort  Mercer 

(Nov.  20) ;  loss  of  the  Delaware. 
Winter.    Washington  at  Valley  Forge.    Sufferings  of  the  army. 
Nov.  15.    Articles  of  confederation  and  perpeUial  nnion  aneed 

upon  in  congress  between  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  Rh^e  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Uonnecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  The  confederacy  was  to  be 
called  ''The  United  States  of  America."  These  articles  were 
laid  before  the  legislature  of  the  separate  states  for  ratification.    This 

Srocess  proved  a  long  one. 
une  14.     Congress  voted  "that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 

States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 

union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 

new  constellation. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  Grants  declared  themselves  an 

independent  state  under  the  name  of  Vermont  (Jan.) 
X778L    Treaties  with  France  ;  recojniition  of  the  independence  of 
Jan.  30-Feb.  6.    the  United  States.  Tnese  treaties  were  negotiated  by 

John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee. 
Feb.     Parliament  renounced  the  right  of  taxine  the  colonies  except 

for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  ne« 

gotiate  for  the  submission  of  the  colonies.    The  proposals  of 

Uie  commissioners  were  rejected  by  congress  (June  17)  and  by 

the  separate  states. 
June  18.    Evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Washington  intercepted  Clinton's  march,  and  in  the 
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1778^  Jtme  28.  Battle  of  Momnontti  tnrned  a  retreat  begun  bj 
general  (^Charles)  Lee  into  a  viotory.  The  British  decamped 
by  nieht. 
Arrival  of  Count  (TEstaing  with  eighteen  vessels  and  4,000  troops 
off  Virginia.  An  attack  on  Newport  having  been  resolved  on, 
the  French  fleet  sailed  to  that  port.  Instead  of  cooperating 
in  the  attack  D'Estain^  sailed  to  Boston  Aug.  22,  to  refit  (in 
accordance  with  his  strict  orders),  and  in  spite  of  a  victory  at 
Quaker  Hill  on  Rhode  Island  (Ang.  29)  the  Americans  under 
Sullivan  were  oblised  to  give  up  tl^  siege  and  retire  from  the 
island  before  Sir  Henry  Qinton  who  brought  reinforcements. 

July  4.  Massacre  at  'Wyomiiig  in  Pennsylvania  by  colonel  Builett 
a  Tory,  and  Brandt, 

Sept.  14.    Benjamin  Franklin  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Nov.  11.    Massacre  of  Cherry  Valley. 

Bee.  29.    Savannah  captured  by  the  British  under  colonel  Camp* 

1779,  March  3.  Defeat  of  general  Ashe  at  Briar  Creek  by  the  British. 
Loss  of  Georgia,  where  the  provincial  government  was  re- 
stored. 

Greneral  Lincoln,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  southern  army, 
marched  iqK>n  Augusta,  while  the  British  leader,  Provostf  threatened 
Charleston  but  retired  before  determined  resistance.  lyEstaing 
reaching  Savannah  with  the  French  fleet,  an  assault  was  made  on  the 
town  (Oct.  9),  but  repulsed;  after  which  D'Estaing  left  the  dangerous 
coast  (death  of  Pulaski), 

May.  Coasts  of  Virginia  plundered  by  an  expedition  from  New  York. 
July  5.    Plunder  of  New  Haven  in  Connecticut  by  Tryon  j  followed 

by  the  sack  of  other  towns. 
July  16.    Storm  of  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Americans 

under  Anthony  Wayne  ;  destruction  of  the  fortifications. 
July  19.    The  Americans  fortified  Weat  Point. 

John  Paul  Jones,  who  had  in  1778  surprised  White  Haven,  sailed 

this  year  from  a  French  port,  and  after  a  successful  cruise  in 

the  English  seas,  fought  a  most  desperate 
Sept  23.    Naval  battle  with  the  Serapis  and  the  Connteaa  of 

Soarborough  (Bonhonune  Richard,  Jones's  vessel),  in  which 

he  was  victorious. 

1780,  May  12.  Capture  of  Charleaton  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sub- 
jugation of  South  Carolina  by  Clinton  and  lord  Cornwallia. 
The  brave  resistance  of  Thomaa  Sumter  and  Francis  Marion 
was  seconded  by  the  approach  of  the  American  army  under 
De  Kalb  and  Gates,    But  in  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Camden, 

Gates,  though  superior  in  numbers,  was  totally  defeated  by 

ComtoaUis  (DeKalb  f). 
Aug.  18.    Sumter's  force  dispersed  by  colonel  Tarleton,    Marion  re* 

treated  to  North  Carolina. 
July.    Arrival  of  Rochambeau  at  Newport  with  6,000  men. 

Benedict  Arnold  havins:  been  placea  in  command  of  West  Pointy 
negotiated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  its  surrender  ;  his  treachery 
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was  exposed  hy  the  capture  (Sept.  23)  of  the  agent,  major  Andrj, 
by  three  privates  of  the  New  York  militia,  John  Paulding,  David 
Williama,  laaao  "Wirt,  who,  refusing  his  bribes,  detained  him  and 
seized  his  papers.  Arnold  escaped  to  the  Britbh  lines.  Andr^  was 
declared  a  spy  by  a  board  of  14  officers,  on  his  confession,  and  by 
order  of  Washington 

3L780,  Oct.  2.     Andrtf  was  hung  as  a  spy. 

Oct.  7.  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  North  Carolina.  Defeat  of 
the  British  under  major  Fergusson. 

General  Ghreene  appointed  commander  of  the  southern  army. 
Adoption  of  a  constitution  by  Masaaohusatta,  with  a  bill  of 
rights,  which  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  have  abolished 
slavery. 
Abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania. 

1781,  Jan.  17.  Battle  of  the  Cowpens;  defeat  of  the  British  cay* 
airy  under  TarleUm  by  Morgan, 

Comwallis  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  was  twice  prevented  from  over- 
taking him  by  the  uneKpected  rising  of  the  rivers  {CtUawbOf 
Yadlan), 

March  15.    Battle  of  Guilford ;  bloody  victory  of  the  British. 

April  25-  Battle  of  Hobkirk^s  Hill  near  Camden  ;  Greene  defeated 
by  lord  Rawdon, 

June  5.     Capture  of  Augusta  by  the  Americans. 

June  19.  Greene  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  fort  Ninetyndx  in 
North  Carolina. 

Sept  8.    Battle  of  Euta'w  ;  defeat  of  Greene  followed  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  to  Charleston. 
Meantime  British  forces  under  lord  ComwalliSf  were  concentrated 

in  Virginia,  where  they   fortified   themselves   at   Torktown   and 

Gloucester  (Aug.).     In  Sept.  Lafayette,  Washington^  and  Rochambeau 

met  at  Williamsburg^  while  a  French  fleet  under  count  de  Grasse  en- 

t<^red  the  Chesapeake. 

Sept.  3(MDct.  19.    Siege  of  Torktown. 

Expedition  of  Arnold  against  Connecticut ;  burning  of  New 
London. 

Oct.  19.  Surrender  of  lord  Comwallis  with  7,000  men 
at  Torkto^^n  in  Virginia. 

1783,  Feb.  27.  The  commons  resolved,  on  motion  of  general  Conway, 
that  **  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and 
the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  fiuther 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
America." 

1782,  March  20.     Resignation  of  lord  North.     Ministry  of  the  mar- 

quia  of  Rockkigham  (f  July  1 ;  succeeded  by  lord  Shel* 

burne,  1782-1783). 
July  11.     Evacuation  of  Savannah. 
Nov.  30.    Preliminary  articles  signed  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States. 
Dec.  14.     Evacuation  of  Charleston. 

1783,  Jan.  20.     Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  Statei.  Signature  of  preliminaries  of  peaoe  be- 
tween Great  Britain^  Prance,  and  Spain  at  Versailles  ;  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

April  11.  Cessation  of  arms  proclaimed  by  congress.  Independence 
of  the  United  States  recognized  by  HoUand,  April  19,  1782 ; 
Sweden,  Feb.  5,  1783  ;  Denmark,  Feb.  25 ;  Spain,  March  24 ; 
Russia,  in  July. 

April  19.    Peace  proclaimed  by  the  commander  of  the  army. 

1783,  Sept.  3.  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Qreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  signed  at  Farts  ;  be- 
tween Ckreat  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  signed  at 
Versailles,     (p.  441.) 

L  1.  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
establishment  of  boundaries.  fProm  the  intersection  of  a  line  due 
N.  from  the  head  of  the  jS^^  Croix  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
highlands  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  along  the  highlands  to  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut ;  alon^  that  river  to  45^  N.,  uience  W.  to  the  river 
Iroquois,  thence  through  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  Long 
Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence  W.  to  the  Mississippi  and  along 
that  river  to  31^  N. ;  from  this  point  £.  to  the  AptUachicola  or 
Catouche,  along  this  river  to  the  Flint  j  thence  direct  to  the  head  of 
St,  Mary's  river,  and  so  to  the  Atlantic  :  east,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  river  to  its  source,  and  due  north  to  the  highlands,  includ- 
ing all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coast,  except  such  as  be- 
longed to  Nova  Scotia.) 

2.  Right  of  fishery  secured  to  the  United  States  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  all  other  Newfoundland  banks,  and  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  right  to  cure  fish  on  all 
unsettled  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  and  Magdalen  islands  as 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled. 

3.  All  good  debts  heretofore  contracted  should  be  considered 
binding. 

4.  &stitution  of  confiscated  estates  to  be  reconunended  by  cokt- 
gress  to  the  states. 

5.  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  open  to  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

II.  Great  Britsdn  ceded  Tobago  to  France. 

III.  Great  Britsdn  ceded  Florida  to  Spain. 
Establishment  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  by  officers  of  the 

army. 

Nov.  2.    Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  army. 

Nov.  25.    Evacuation  of  New  Tork. 

Dec.  23.    Washington  resigned  his  commission. 

1784.  Partial  abolition  of  uavery  in  Conneoticat.  Erection  of  a 
temporary  government  for  the  western  territory  (April).  Or- 
gamzation  of  the  state  of  Franklin  or  Frankland  by  the  west- 
em  counties  of  North  Carolina  (Dec.)  ;  it  was  given  up  in 
1788. 

1786.  Insurrection  in  Maaaaohuaetta  and  in  New  Hampahire^ 
springing  from  financial  complications. 

1787,  Jan.-Feb.     The    insurgents  in    Maaaaohuaetta,  numbering 
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about  lylOO,  under  Daniel  ShayBy  met  the  ttoope  of  the  state 
under  eeneral  Shepherd,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  mere  sight 
of  artulery.    Thi^e  men  were  killed  {Shayt*  Rebellion), 
The  restricted  powers  of  the  congress  approving  themselves  totally 
Losuffioient  for  the  proper  government  of  the  country  (failure  to  estab- 
lish a  revenue  by  an  impost  tax  ;  infraction  of  treaties  by  the  states), 
Virginia  proposed  a  convention  for  forming  a  better  Constitution 
(1786).    The  recommendation  meeting  with  utvor,  after  much  delay 

1787,  May  25.  Delegates  from  seven  states  met  in  convention  at  Phil<« 
adelphia,  and  elected  Washington  president.  Delegates  from 
other  states  came  in,  until  all  were  represented  except  Rhode 
Island.  The  debates  were  long  and  warm,  and  more  than  one 
compromise  (tacit  recognition  of  slavery  ;  equal  representation 
of  all  states  in  the  senate  ;  in  the  house  representation  acoord- 
ing  to  population)  was  necessary  before  the  delegates 

Sept.  1 7.  Signed  the  Ck>ii8titutio]i  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  separate  states. 

1787.  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  nortb- 
July  13.   w^est  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  to  the 

United  States  by  the  states,  and  bought  of  the  Lidians. 
Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  crime,  were  forbidden  within  this  region. 

1788,  Sept  13.    All  the  states  except  Rhode  laland  and  North 

Carolina  having  accepted  the  Constitution,  congress  appointed 
days  for  elections  under  the  same.  {See  p.  547,) 

§8.    GREAT  BRITAIN.  {8eep,SS9,) 

1702-1714.    Anne, 

second  daughter  of  James  II.,  wife  of  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark.   In  the  first  part  of  her  reign  the  queen  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Whian  (John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife). 
1702,  May  4.     War  declared  upon  France  by  the  grand  alliance,  in- 
cluding England.     For  the  war  (of  the  Spanish  Succession) 
see  p.  390.    Marlborough  was  captain-general  of  all  the  land 
forces  ;   Oodolphin,  lord  high  treasurer  ;   Nottingham,  secre- 
tary of  state.     Halifax  and  Somers  not  in  the  privy  council. 
July  2.    Sixth  Parliament  of  ^William  m.  diaaolved. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Venloo  and 
Liege  and  the  loss  of  the  lower  Rhine  to  France.  Sir  George  Roohe 
failed  to  take  Cadiz,  but  seized  a  number  of  treasure  ships  at  Vigo 
Bay  (Oct.). 

1702,  Oct.  20-1705,  March  14.    First  parliament  of  Anne.^ 

Harley  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.    Marlborough  made 
a  duke. 
Dec.    Bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity  passed  by  the  com- 
mons but  rejected  by  the  lords  (High  church  and  Zako  church). 

1703.  Severe  laws  in  Ireland  against  Irish  Catholics. 

.    1  The  dates  are  those  of  the  actual  meeting:  and  separation  of  the  pBrliament% 
not  of  the  Droclamatinns  summoning  and  dissolving  them. 
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1708.  Methtien  treaAy  between  Kn|[l>nd  and  PortogBL  IgngiaH 
agreed  to  admit  the  heavr  wines  of  Portngal  at  one  thiid 
lower  rate  than  the  light  French  wines,  while  Portugal  prom- 
ised to  import  all  her  woolens  from  England. 

Sept.    Archduke  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain. 

KoY.    Establishment  of  Qaean  Anne's  Bounty ;  a  grant  <nthe 

first  fruits  and  tithes  which  Henry  VIII.  had  confiscated  for 

the  crown,  in  trust  for  increasing  the  income  of  small  benefices. 

In  this  campaign  (1703)  Marlborough  took  Bonn  and  Huy, 

Limburg  and  (fielders, 

1704,  Mar.    Case  of  Athby  and  White  (right  of  electors  to  vote). 
July  24.    Oibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Sir  CUmde$leg 

Shovel, 
Aug.  13.    Victory  of  Blenheim  or  Hdchsiddt  (p.  392).    Naval  vic- 
tory off  Malaga  ovei  the  French. 
Attempt  to  pass  the  occasional  conformity  bill  by  tacking  it  to  a 
money  bill  (lackers).    The  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  com- 
mons. 

1705,  Oct  4.    Capture  of  Barcelona  by  Charles  Mordaunt^  lord  Pe- 

terborough. 

1705,  Oct  25-1708,  Apr.  1.    Second  Parliament  of  Anne.    Whigs 

in  majority. 

1706,  May  23.  Ramilliea  ;  conquest  of  Brabant  (p.  392)  ;  Torin, 
Sept.  7;  conquest  of  Italy  (p.  392).    The  allies  in  Madrid. 

1707,  Apr.  25.  Battle  of  Almansa;  defeat  of  the  allies  by  the  duke 

of  Berwick.    Spain  lost  to  the  allies. 

1707>  May  1.  Union  of  England  cmd  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain  went  into  effect. 

This  measure,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  omission  of 
Scotland  from  the  act  of  settlement,  provided  :  1.  that  Sophia^ 
princess  of  Hanover  and  her  Protestant  heirs  should  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom.     2.  There  should  be  one 
parliament,  to  which  Scotland  should  send  sixteen  elective  peers 
and  forty-five  members  of  the  commons.    No  more  peers  of 
Scotland  to  be  created.    Scotch  law  and  legal  administoation  to 
be  unchang^  ;  the  Episcopal  church  in  England  and  Presbyte- 
rian in  Scotland  to  be  unchanged.    Adoption  of  the  Union 
Jack  (Crosses  of  St,  George  and  St.  Andrew)  as  the  national 
flag  of  Great  Britain. 
1707,  Oct.  23.    First  Parliament  of  Qresit  Britain.^   The  influence 
of  Marlborough  and  his  wife  had  been  gradually  weakened 
by  Harley  and  by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  new  favorite,  Abigail 
itiUy  now  Mrs,  Masham.    Marlborough,  however,  was  still  so  strong 
that  a  hint  at  resignation  secured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  St.  John 
from  the  cabinet,  and  the  substitution  of  Boyle  and  Robert  Walpole 
(secretary-at-war).   Last  Royal  veto. 

1  Not  a  new  parliament,  but  the  second  parliament  of  Anne  revived  by  pro> 
clamation.  Henceforward  parliaments  are  numbered  without  re|::ard  to  rei^s, 
biit  here  the  diittinction  is  retained.  The  number  a»  a  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  indicated  by  a  Roman  numeral  in  parenthesis. 
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1708,  March.  Jamas  Edward  (Chevalier  de  St.  George,  the  Old 
Pretender)  landed  in  Scotland.  A  French  fleet  sent  to  assist 
him  was  repulsed  by  Admiral  Byng,  and  the  Pretender  socm 
returned  to  France. 

July  11.    Battle  of  Oudenarde  (p.  3d2). 

1708,  Nov.  16-1710,  Apr.  5.    Third  ParUament  of  Anne  (II.). 

Whig  majority.  Somers  president  of  the  council.  Leaders 
of  the  whigs  (Junto)  :  Somers,  Halifax,  Wharton,  Oxford, 
Sunderland. 

1709,  Sept.  11.    Battle  of  Malplaqnet  (p.  393). 
Oct.     Townshend's  barrier  treaty.    Copyright  act. 

1710,  Feb.-Mar.    Trial  of  Dr.  Saoheverell  for  preaching  sermons 

of  an  ultra  Tory  cast.    He  was  convicted  and  thereby  secured 
ereat  popularity  in  the  kingdom. 
Harley  chancellor  of  exche(|uer.     St.  John,  secretary  of  state. 
Sept.     Charles  III.  in  Madrid  driven  out  by  Vendome, 

1710.  Nov.  25-1713,  July  16.    Fourth  ParUament  of  Anne  (III.). 

Tory  majority.     Dismissal  of  Qodolphin  ;  resignation  of  all 
the  Whig  ministers. 
South  Sea  Company  established. 

1711.  Mrs,  Masham  superseded  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  as 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  The  diJce  retained  his  office.  At- 
tempted assassmation  of  Harley  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard. 
Harley  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  and  lord  high 
treasurer. 

Sept.  13.     Marlborough  captured  the  fortress  of  Bouchain. 
Oct.    Charles  III.  left  Spam  ;  elected  emperor  Charles  VI. 
Nov.     Philip  V.  entered  Madrid. 

Passage  of  the  occasional  conformity  bill. 
Marlborough,  who  had  returned  to  England,  was  accused  of 
peculation  (Nov.)  and  dismissed  h*om  ^  his  offices.   Duke  of 
Ormond,  conmiander-in-chief. 
Dec.  30.     Qualification  act  (repealed  1866). 

1712.  Creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
lords. 

July.    Henry  St,  John  created  viscount  Bdingbroke, 

1713.  Apr.  11.     Peace  of  Utrecht  (p.  393). 
Articles  affecting  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain  and  France  :  Renunciation  of  the  Pretender; 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  Great  Britain  ;  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  not  to  be  united  under  one  head  ;  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  leveled  and  its  harbor  filled  up ;  cession  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  strait,  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  Newfoundland,  St.  Christopher 
to  England ;  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi' 
norca  to  England;  grant  of  the  Aaeiento  {el  pacta  de  el  asiento  de 
nigros),  or  contract  for  supphing  slaves  to  Spanish  America,  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britian  for  tliirty  years  (Royal  African  Company). 

1714.  Feb.  16-1714,  Aug.  25.    Fifth  Parliament  of  Anne  (IV.). 
A.714,  May  28.     Death  of  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover.    Schism  act. 
July  27.      Earl  of  Oxford  dismissed,  and  succeeded  as  lord  high 

treasurer  by  the  earl  of  Bhre^mibury  (T^Wm^.^^. 
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Aug.  1.    Death  of  Aime. 

Alexander  Pope,  1688-1744 ;  Jonathan  Swift,  1667-1745 ; 
Daniel  Defoe,  16617-1731;  Joseph  Addiaon,  167^1719;  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  1671-1729.  Periodical  literature  ;  Tatler,  1709, 
Apr.  12-1711,  Jan.  2;  Spectator,  1711,  Mar.  1-1714,  Dec  20. 

1714  —  X.    House  of  Hanover  or  Brunswiok. 

None  of  Ann^i  Beventeen  children  having  snrviTed  her,  the 
crown,  according  to  the  act  of  succession,  descended  to  the 
protestant  house  of  Hanover,  the  catholic  line  of  the  Stoarts 
being  excluded. 

James  L  (Stasrt)  1 1625. 
I 


8.  Elizabeth 
m.  Frederic  V., 
elector  DaUtine. 


palatine 


12.  Sophia, 

ni.  Ernest 

Auirustus  el. 

of  Hanover. 


L 


Charles  H. 
t  1685.    m. 


Marv 
William  IL 
of  Orange. 


1 

6.  Charles  1. 1 1649, 
m.  Henrietta  Maria, 
d.  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
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I 

James  H. 

deposed  1688, 
d.  1701. 


Geoncel. 

M727. 
m.  Sophia  Dorothea,  ^ 
d.  of  dulce  of  Brunswick 

and  Zell. 

I       


^niliamllL 

t  1708. 


I  I 

Anne 

tl694.    tl714. 
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Sophia  Dorothea, 

ni.  Frederic 
William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg. 


by  Anne  Hyde  |  by  Maryof  Eets. 

James 

Francis 

Edward, 

the  Old 

Pretender. 

tl766. 
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Fredenc  II., 
king  of  PruBsia. 


Charles  Edward 
the  young  Pretender, 

without  issue. 
tl788. 


„1 
Henry, 

cardinal 

York, 

without  issue. 

tl807. 


r 

OeoncelL 

t  1760. 
m.  Caroline 
of  Aniipacb. 

Frederic  Louis, 

t  1761, 
m.  Augusta,  d. 
of  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

and  Gotha. 

OeoncelH. 

t  1820, 
m.  Charlotte  of 
Meclclenburg 
Strelitz. 

1714-1727.    George  I. 

1714,  Sept.  18.  The  king  landed  in  England.  Creorge  I.  favored 
the  Whigs  in  the  formation  of  the  first  government ;  Lord 
Townshend  sec.  of  state ;  Shrewsbury  resigned,  and  Halifax  was  made 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  (^Shrewshwy  was  the  last  lord  high  treasurer}  ; 
Sunderland  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  lord  Cofoper  chancellor ; 
■earl  of  Nottingham  president  of  the  council ;  Marlborough  conmian- 
deiyiihcbief. 
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1715,  Mar.  17-1722,  Mar.  7.    First  ParUament  of  Oeorga  I.  (Y.). 

Impeachment  of  Bolinghroke,  Ormonde  Oxford.    Flight  of  Bo^ 
,  inghroke  and  Ormond ;  Oxford  coounitted  to  the  Tower.    Jao- 

obite  riots.    Riot  act 
1715-1716,  Sept.    Jacobite  rising  in  Scothmd  mider  the  earl  of  Mar. 

Battles  of  Sheriffmuir  and  Preston.    Arrival  of  the  Pretender 

in  Scotland  (Dec.)    As  his  friends  dispersed  upon  the  approach 

of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  Pretender  abandoned  Scotland 

(Feb.  5, 1716)  and  returned  to  France. 
Barrier  treaty  (in  1781  Joseph  II.  dismantled  the  fortresses). 

Impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  leaders.    Execution  of  Derwenl^ 

water  and  Kenmure  (Feb.  24). 
Act  creating  septennial  instead  of  triennial  parliaments. 

1717,  Jan.  4.    Triple  alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Holland 

in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  Spain  (Alberoni). 
Feb.  20, 1722-Mar.  7.     First  Septennial  Parliament. 

CouYocation  ceased  to  meet  for  business  (revived  under  the 
present  reign). 

1718,  Aug.  2.  Quadruple  alliance  between  England,  France,  the 
emperor,  Holland  (p.  397). 

1718,  Dec.  17-1720.    War  between  Ene;land  and  Spain. 

1718,  Jan.    Repeal  of  the  occasional  conformity  aot  and  the 

schism  act. 

1719,  Abortive  Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  Pre- 
tender. 

Nov.  20.  Treaty  of  Stockholm;  Sweden  ceded  Bremen  and  Var- 
den  (p.  397)  to  George  I.  for  1,000,000  rix  dollars. 

1720,  Jan.     Spain  joined  the  quadruple  alliance.     Bursting  of  the 

south  sea  bubble,  from  a  panic  originating  in  the  railure  of 

Law's  scheme  in  France. 
1721-1742.    Administration  of  Walpole  (1726-1742,  administrar- 

tion  of  Fleury  in  France). 
1722,  Oct.  9-1727,  July  17.    Second  parliament  of  Oeorge  L 

(VI.). 
1725,  Sept.  3.    Treaty  of  Hanover  between  England,  France  and 

Prussia  (alliance  of  Herrenhausen). 

1727,  June  11.    Death  of  George  L 

1727-1760.    George  n. 

Walpole  continued  in  office.  The  king  governed  by  his  wife, 
Wilhelmina  Charlotte  Caroline,  of  Anspach. 

1728,  Jan.  23-1734,  Apr.  16.    First  ParUament  of  Oeorge  IL 

(VII.). 

1729,  Nov.  9.    Treaty  of  Seville  with  Spain;  restoration  of  con- 

quest ;  confirmation  of  the  assiento.  Gibraltar  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. 

1731,  Mar.  16.  Treaty  of  Vienna :  dissolution  of  the  Ostend  East 
India  Co.  which  had  been  formed  as  a  rival  to  the  English  East 
India  Co.  by  the  emperor. 

1735,  Jan.  14-1741,  Apr.  25.  Second  Parliament  of  Oeorge  IL 
CVIU.3. 
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1736.    PorteoQS  ri6ts  in  Edinborgfa. 
1739-174a    V7ar  with  Spain. 

1739,  Not.  22.    Capture  of  Porto  BdU>  in  Darien  hj  admiral  Vernon. 

1740.  Futile  attack  upon  Carthagena  by  Vernon  and  WentwortK, 
Disease  in  the  army. 

1740,  Sept.-1744,  June.    Voyage  of  commodore  Anaon  to  the  coast 

of  Chili  and  Peru  and  around  the  world. 

1741,  Dec.  1-1747,  June  17.    Third  Parliament  of  George  IL 
(IX.).  FallofWalpole  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Wilmington, 

Feb.  1742). 
1743-1754.    Administration  of  Henry  Pelham,  who  succeeded  the 
earl  of  Wilmington  (f),  Jnly  1743,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

1740-1748.    War  of  the  Austrian  Bucoession. 

EngUnd  took  part  with  Austria  (pragmatic  army);  for  her 
sluure  in  the  war  see  p.  400. 

Nov.  MinistiT  of  Pelham,  Pitt,  Netocaslie,  Harrington  (Stanhope), 
Bedford.     ('<  Broad  Bottom  Ministry.") 

1745,  May  11.  Battle  of  Fontenoy  (p.  402);  Saxe  defeated  Cum- 
berland,   Louisburg  taken  from  the  French  (p.  421). 

1745,  Second  Jacobite  rebellion. 

The  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward^  landed  in  Scotland 
(July  25),  and  proclaimed  his  father  (f  1766)  as  James  VUL 
of  Scotland  ana  III.  of  Enghmd. 

Sept.  11.     llie  Pretender  entered  Edinburgh  with  some  2,000  men. 

Sept.  21.    Jacobite  victory  at  Preatonpana. 

Dec.  4.    Pretender  at  Derby  (about  6,000  men). 

Dec.  18.    Jacobite  victory  at  Penrith. 

1746,  Jan.  17.  Jacobite  victory  at  Falkirk  Moor,  over  general 
HawUy. 

April  16.    Battle  of  Culloden  ;  victory  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
over  lord  George  Murray  and  the  Pretender. 
Execution  of  Jacobite  lords.  Escape  of  the  Pretender  to  France 
(Sept.  20). 

1747,  Nov.  10-1754,  Apr.  6.    Fourth  Parliament  cf  Oeorge  IL 

(X.). 

1748,  Oct.     Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (p.  403). 

1752.  Adoption  of  the  reformed  (Gregorian)  calendar  in  Eng- 
land and  the  ooloniea. 

The  year  was  to  begin  Jan.  1  instead  of  March  25  ;  eleven  days 
were  omitted  between  Sept.  2  and  14. 

1754.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham  (f 
March),  as  prime  minister.    Fez  secretary  of  state. 

1754,  May  31-1761,  Mar.  19.  Fifth  ParUament  of  Oeorge  IL 
(XL). 

1755-1763.  Land  and  naval  war  between  England  and 
France  (Seven  Years'  War),  originating  in  boundary  disputes 
in  North  America,  carried  on  by  land  in  America  (and  Ger- 
many),  by  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  English  had  the 
advantage  of  the  French  almost  evervwhere.  (War  in  Amer* 
tea,  p.  423  ;  in  Europe,  p.  403  ;  in  India,  p.  443.) 
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1753.    Fonndadon  of  the  British  Mufleiim. 

1756.    Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,    (p.  443.) 

1757-1761,  Oct  5.  Coalition  ministiy  of  the  duke  of  Nawoastle, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  elder  Pitt  (William  Pitt,  b. 
1708;  member  of  the  commons  1735;  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland 
1746;  privy  councillor  and  paymaster-general,  secretary  of  state 
1756;  retired  1761;  in  opposition  1761-1766  ;  privy  seal  1766- 
1768;  earl  of  Chatham  July  29, 1766 ;  died  May  11, 1778), 
secretary  of  state. 

1759,  Sept.  13.    Battle  of  Quebeo,  death  of  Wolfe. 

1759,  Nov.  20.    Naval  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay  ;  defeat  of  the 

French  hySir  Edward  Hawke. 

1760,  Oct  25.     Death  of  George  II. 

1760-1820.     George  m.,  first  part  of  his  reign,  to  1783. 

1761,  Aug.  15.    Bourbon  family  compact, 

between  France  and  Spain  with  the  assumption  of  the  accession 
of  Naples  and  Parma^  for  reciprocal  guarantee  of  all  posses- 
sions and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Pitt,  insisting 
that  war  ought  to  be  declared  upon  Spain,  resigned  (Oct.  5). 
Lord  Bute,  the  true  adviser  of  the  king;  *'  the  king's  friends; " 
the  "power  behind  the  throne." 
1761,  Oct.  &-1762,  May  29.  Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Newoas- 
tie.  Egremont  and  Butef  secretaries  of  state  ;  George  GrenviUe 
leader  in  the  commons. 

1761,  Nov.  3-1768,  Mar.  10.    First  Parliament  of  George  IZL 
(XIL): 

1762,  Jan.    War  declared  against  Spain. 

1762,  May  29-1763,  Apr.  1.      Ministry  of  lord  Bute  ;  GrenviUe^ 
secretary  of  state. 

1763,  Feb.  10.    Peace  of  Paris 

between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
1.  ZVanoe  ceded  to  England:  in  North  America,  Canada,  and  Cape 
Breton  Island;  the  Mississippi  was  recognized  as  the  boundary 
between  Louisiana  and  the  British  colonies ;  in  the  West  Indies  Granada; 
in  Africa  the  French  possessions  on  the  Senegal,  England  restored  to 
France  Goree  in  Africa,  and  all  conquests  in  India.  2.  Spain  ceded 
to  England  Florida,  as  indemnification  for  which  France  had  already 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain  ;  Spain  received  from  England  all  con- 
quests in  Cuba  includme  Havana. 

In  consequence  of  this  peace  and  her  acquisitions  in  India  (p.  443) 
Great  Britam  reached  the  summit  of  her  e^^nt  and  power;  the  Nortn 
American  colonies  had  gradually  developed  into  states  under  eover* 
nors,  with  liberal  constitutions,  modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britain. 
1763,  April  1-1765,  July.  Ministry  of  Oeorge  Grenville;  Halifax 
and  Egremont,  secretaries  of  states;  Fox  created  lord  Holland. 

No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  containing  insulting  remarks  concerning 
the  king  by  John  Wilkes,  general  warrants  for  the  aoprehension  of 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  were  issued.  Wilkes  was  ar- 
rested and  expelled  from  the  commons.  General  warrants  declared 
illegal  by  the  chief  justice.     Wilkes  outlawed. 
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1765,  Feb.    Stamp  act  (p.  425). 

1765,  July-1766,  July.  MiniBtiy  of  the  marqnii  of  RooUngham ; 

^neral  Conway  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  commoDS. 

1766,  March.    Repeal  of  stamp  act  (p.  428). 

1766,  April  22.    Oeneral  warrants  decked  Illegal  by  resolution 

of  the  commons  (a  declaratoty  bill  to  this  effect  was  thrown  oat 
by  the  lords). 
Aug.  1767,  Dec.    Ministry  of  Chatham;  Grafton. 

1767,  Dec-1770,  Jan.    Idinistry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  Towna- 

hend  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  general  Confoay,  lord  Shd' 
bume,  secretaries  of  state.  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  lord  privy 
seal.     Lord  Hillsborough  first  colonial  secretary. 

1768,  May  10-1774,  June  22.  Beoond  Parliament  of  Oeorge 
IIL  (XIII.).    Wilkes  member  for  Middlesex. 

1769,  Feb.    Wilkes  expelled  the  house  for  an  alleged  libel  on  lord 

Weymouth.  He  was  thrice  elected  and  thrice  rejected  ;  at  the 
last  election  his  opoonent,  colonel  Luttrell,  who  received  a 
small  minority,  was  declared  elected. 
1769-1772.  Letters  of  Junius,  containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  lord  Mansfield  (Murray),  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  i^vernment,  appeared  in  the  ''  Daily  Advertiser.*' 
The  author  is  still  unknown,  though  the  letters  are  attributed 
by  many  with  great  confidence  to  Sir  Philip  Francis, 

1770,  Jan.-1782,  March  20.    Ministry  of  lord  North  (first  lord  of 

the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer). 

1770,  May.    Remonstrance  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 

London  with  the  kine. 

1771.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  commons  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  speeches.  Complaint  of  colonel  Onslow;  arrest  of  the 
printers  ;  commitment  of  Crosby,  lord  mayor,  and  Oliver,  alder- 
man of  London,  for  granting  bail. 

1774.    Boston  Port  Bill  (p.  425). 

1774,  Nov.  29-1780,  July  8.  Third  ParUament  of  Oeorge  IIL 
(XIV.). 
Wilkes,  lord  mavor,  and  member  for  Middlesex  ;  motion  to 
expunge  the  resolution  rejecting  him.  (On  the  sixth  motion^ 
May  3, 1782,  he  was  successful,  and  the  resolutions  were  ex- 
punged "  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  electors.") 

1775-1783*  War  of  independence  of  the  British  ool- 
onies  in  North  America,  see  p«  426. 

1778-1783.     War  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  Prance. 
1778.    Repeal  of  penal  laws  against  papists  in  England. 
1779-1783.    War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
1779-1782.    Gibraltar  besieged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  vain ; 

bravely  defended  by  ^liott. 
1780.    No  popery  riots,  caused  by  the  intended  relief  of  papists  in 

Scotland.     Protestant  associations;   lord   George  Gordon, 

president, 
ilune  2.    Presentation  of  a  no  popery  petition ;  riot  in  Londoi 

lasting  five  day^    Executions. 
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The  armed  neutnditj  (p.  412)  fonned  to  venst  EngUuid't 
assumption  of  the  right  ox  search. 
1780,  Oct  31-1784,  Mar.  24.    Fourth  Psrlimmant  of  Qeorga 
m.  (XV.). 

1780,  Deo.  30-1783.    War  between  Great  Britain  and  Bblland. 

1781,  Oct.  19.    Surrender  of  Comwallla  (p.  431).    In  this  year 

the  English  lost  Pensacola,  Tobago^  St,  EustachitUf  Dememra^ 
Essequwo,  Sl  Christopher^  Nevis,  Monserrat,  Minorca  (1782^. 

1782,  Feb.    Motion  of  genercd  Conway  "  that  the  house  will  consider 

as  enemies  to  the  kine  and  country  all  who  shall  advise,  or  by 
any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience 
by  force." 

March  15.  Motion  of  Sir  J,  Rous  "  that  the  house  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers,"  lost  by  nine  votes. 
On  a  threat  of  renewal  of  the  motion  lord  North  resigned. 

1782,  March  20-nJulv  1.  BCinlstry  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham (t  July  1, 1782) ;  lord  Shelbume,  and  Charles  James  Fox 
(b  1749,  son  of  Henry  Fox,  lord  HoUand;  entered  the  commons 
1768  ;  lord  of  the  admiralty  1770,  of  the  treasury  1773;  1774 
in  opposition  ;  1782  in  the  cabinet ;  1784  in  opposition  to  Pitt; 
died  Sept.  13,  1806),  secretaries  of  state  ;  lord  Thurlow,  lord 
cliancellor ;  Edmund  Burke  (b.  1729  ?  in  Dublin,  entered  par- 
liament 1765,  paymaster  of  the  forces  1782,  in  opposition 
with  Fox  1784,  until  the  French  revolution;  died  July  9, 1797), 
paymaster  of  the  forces ;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (d. 
1751  at  Dublin,  entered  parliament  1780,  died  July  7, 1816)» 
under-secretary  of  state. 

April  12.     Battle  of  Martinique,  naval  victory  of  Rodney  and 
Hood  over  De  Grasse. 
Reduction  of  the  pension  list ;  establishment  of  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  ;  exclusion  of  contractors  and  rev- 
enue officers  from  parliament. 

1782,  July  1-1783,  Feb.  24.   Ministry  of  lord  Shelbuma  following 

the  death  of  Rockingham.  William  Pitt  (b.  1759,  entered 
parliament  1781 ;  chuicellor  of  exchequer  1782  ;  prime  min-. 
ister  1783 ;  retired  1801 :  returned  to  office  1804  ;  died  Jan. 
23, 1806),  twenty-three  years  old,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  resigned. 

Kov.  30.    Secret  treaty  of  Paris  with  America  (p.  431). 

1783>  Jan.  20-Sept  3.  Peace  of  Versailles  and  Paris 
(p.  432). 

1.  Reoo^tion  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 

2 he  Americans  retained  the  Western  territory  ;  the  navigation  of  the 
ississippi  was  in  common).  2.  England  surrendered  to  France  in 
the  West  Indies  Tobago  ;  in  Africa  the  region  of  SenegaL  S.  Spain 
retained  Minorca  in  llurope,  and  Florida  in  America. 

1783,  April  2-Dec.  13.    Coalition  ministry  of  the  dnke  of  Port- 

land ;  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  lord  North  and 
Fez,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Burke,  paymaster. 
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1757-1784.    War  of  the  BngUsh  In  India,  see  p.  448. 

In  the  epoch  of  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  the  English  East  India 
Company  (at  once  sovereigns  and  merchants)  began  the  foundation 
of  an  extensive  empire  in  place  of  the  existing  factories.  The  vic- 
tories of  lord  Clive  gave  the  English  the  upper  hand  of  the  French^ 
and  secured  for  them  Bengal, 

War  with  the  MahraUas,  who  were  allied  with  the  sultan  of  My- 
sore, Hyder  Ali  (f  1782,  his  son,  Tippu  Saib),  ¥rith  the  Nizam  of 
Golkanda  and  the  French.  From  the  war  this  company  came  out  vic- 
torious and  with  greatly  increased  strength.  Under  the  ministry  of 
the  younger  Pitt  (1783-1801)  the  company  was  subordinated  by 
the  East  India  Bill  (1784)  in  political  and  mUitary  affairs  to  a  royal 
commission  {board  of  control). 

1768-1779.    Voyages  of  James  Cook  (b.  1728;  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  1759;  d.  1779). 

1.  Aug.  26, 1768,  to  June  11, 1771 :  discovery  of  Cook's  strtxit  and 
of  the  strait  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  2,  July  13, 1772, 
to  July  30,  1775:  touching  at  New  Zealand^  Cook  discovered  many 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  penetrated  to  71°  S.  latitude  and  rounded  Cape 
Horn.  3.  July  12,  1776,  investigation  of  Behring's  strait ;  on  the  re- 
turn Cook  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  Hawaii^  one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  Feb.  14, 1779.  {See  p.  535,) 

%  9.    THE  EAST. 

India.  (Seep.  S90,) 

Decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  of  Delhi. 

Bahadur  Shah  (1707-1712),  Jahandar  Shah  ri712-1713),  son 
and  grandson  of  Aurangzeb,  both  under  the  control  of  the  general 
Ztd'Jikar  Khan.  Successful  revolt  of  Farrukhsiyyar  (1713-1719)  ; 
oppression,  revolt,  and  punishment  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab. 

1715.    Rajputana  practically  independent  of  the  empire. 

The  Sayyid  chiefs,  Husain  Ali  and  AbdiUld,  placed  two  boy  em- 
perors on  the  throne,  who  were  followed,  after  four  months, 

by 
1719-1748.    Muhammad  Shah. 
1720-1748.     Independence  of  the  Deccan  established  under  the 

Nizam  ul  Mulk,  or  governor. 
1732-1743.     Practical  independence  of  Oudh. 

1739.     Invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  of  Persia  ;  sack  of  Delhi. 
1748.     Death  of  Muhammad  Shah;  from  tliis  time  the  emperors  were 

but  puppets,  with  a  shadow  only  of  ^ower. 
1748-1754.    Ahmad  Shah. 
1743-1761.    Five  invasions  of    India  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durani, 

Afghan  ruler  of  Kandahar :  1748  ;  1751-1752  ;  1761  (sack  of 

Delhi)  ;  1759 ;  1761. 
1734-1759.      Alamgir  IL  ;  capture  of    Delhi  by  the  MahnUtds 

(1759). 
1759-1806.    Shah  Alam  n. 
1761.    Battle  of  Panipat ;  defeat  of  the  Mahrattds  by  the  Afghans 
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wider  Ahmafl  Shah  DnranL    The  BCahntta  power  was  following 

fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mughal  emperors.  Under  StUiUy  gran£ 
•on  of  Sivaji  (p.  389),  the  real  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  chief 
minister,  a  Brahman  with  the  title  of  Peahwa ;  this  man  and  his 
successors  (Bdlaji,  1718-1720 ;  Bdjt  Rao,  1721-1740;  Bdlaji  Bdji 
Rao,  1740-1761  ;  Madhu  Rao,  1761-1772)  built  up  a  confederacy  at 
Poona  while  the  true  sorereigns  sank  into  the  petty  princes  of  Sd^ 
tdra  and  Kolhapur  (the  latter  still  exists).  Under  Uie  first  three 
Peshw^  their  armies  prospered,  they  conquered  the  Deccan  and  ex* 
torted  tribute  from  Bengal  (1751).  After  the  defeat  of  Panipat 
(1761),  the  power  of  the  Peshwa  of  Poona  rapidly  declined,  and 
tiie  confederacy  split  up  into  five  divisions  :  the  Peshwds  (Poona), 
Bhonslds  (S^Lgpur),  Sindhia  (Gwalior),  HoUoar  (Indore),  Gddcwan 
(Baroda). 

The  Brltlah  in  India. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the  British  were  established 
at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  (Calcutta).  The  French  had  a 
fBctory  at  Pondicherri,  south  of  Madras.  This  eastern  coast  land, 
the  Kamadc,  was  under  the  Nawdb  (Nabob)  of  Arcot^  a  subordinate 
of  the  Nizam  of  Haidardbdd  (Deccan). 

1744-1748.  War  between  France  and  England  in  Europe  ;  fol- 
lowed by  war  between  these  powers  in  India.  DupUix,  gov- 
emor  of  Pondicherru 

1746.  Capture  of  Madras  bv  the  French ;  it  was  restored  in  the 
peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

1751-1754.  War  between  French  and  Britiah  in  India.  De- 
fense of  Arcot  by  Clive  (Robert  Clive,  b.  1725,  clerk  in 
Madras  1743,  ensi^  1744,  paymaster  1748 ;  in  England  1753- 
1755 ;  governor  of  Bengal  1758  ;  Irish  peer,  baron  Clive  of 
Plassey,  1760 ;  governor  of  Bengal  17^1767 ;  committed 
suicide  Nov.  22, 1774). 

1756-1763.  Seven  Tears'  War  in  Europe  (p.  403)  and  Amer« 
ioa  (p.  420).    War  between  the  British  and  French  in  India. 

1756,  June  29.  «  Black  Hole  of  CalcutU.''  The  young  Nawdb 
(Nabob)  of  Bengal,  SirdJ-ud-DaiUd  (Surajah  Dowlah),  hay- 
ing quarreled  with  the  English,  seized  Calcutta  and  imprisoned 
1^  persons  in  the  military  prison  of  Fort  William,  a  room 
some  eighteen  feet  square.  In  the  morning  but  23  of  the  146 
were  ahve.  Clive  recaptured  Calcutta,  took  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Chandamagar  and  defeated  a  much  more  numerona 
force  under  Surajah  Doiddh  in  the 

\757»  June  23.    Battle  of  Plassey. 

Mir  Jafar  was  placed  on  the  (viceregal)  throne  of  Bengal ;  Sura^ 
fah  Dowlah  was  soon  put  to  death. 

1758.  Clive  governor  of  Beneal ;  defeat  of  the  Dutch  (Nor.  17159). 
Establi&ment  of  Britiuk  influence  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  in  the  south. 
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1700^  Jan.  22.    Battla  of  Wandewaah;  defeat  of  the  French  nnder^ 
Xially  by  colonel  (afterwards  sir  Eyre)  Coote.    Destruction  of 
the  French  power  in  India. 
The  British  having  de|K)sed  Mir  Ja/ar  and  set  np  Mir  Kosim  as 

Nawiib  in  1761  were  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  the  latter  (massacre 

of  Poind,  1763).   Sepoy  mutiny,  1764. 

1764.  Battle  of  Bazar  won  by  major  Munro  over  Shdh  Alam,  the 
emperor.    Conquest  of  Oudh. 

1765.  Settlement  of  Indian  relations  by  Clive,  again  governor  of 
Bengal  (1765-1767).     Oudh  restored  to  the  Nawib  ;  AUa- 

Kdbod  and  Kora  given  to  the  emperor,  Shdh  Alam,  the  British  re* 
oeived  the  finauci^  administration  of  Bengal,  Behar,  OrissOf  and  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Northern  drears. 

1771.    Shdh  Alam  submitted  to  the  Mahrattds. 

Famine  in  Bengal ;  bad  condition  of  the  company's  affairs  ;  its 
servants  grew  rich  on  extortions  and  perouisites,  but  the  com- 
pany was  near  bankruptcy.  Failure  of  Clive's  system  of  man- 
agement 

1772-1774.  Warren  Hastings,  governor  of  Bengal  (b.  1732;  clerk 
in  Bengal  1749  ;  member  of  government  1761 ;  in  England; 
member  of  council  in  Madras  1765;  governor  of  Bengal  1772, 
of  India  1774;  recalled  1785,  impeached  1788,  acquitted  1795, 
privy  counselor  1814,  died  1818). 

1774-1785.  Warren  Hastings,  governor-general  of  India.  Coun- 
cil of  five  instead  of  twelve,  Hastings  having  the  casting  vote. 
Introduction  of  reforms  in  administration  ;  acouirement  by 
the  British  of  complete  control  of  the  finances  of  the  empire. 
Opposition  of  Philip  Francis  (Junius  ?). 

Holding  that  the  emperor  had  broken  the  agreement  with  Clive  by 
joining  the  MahratUis,  Hastings  sold  AUahdbdd  and  Kora  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oudh.  The  resistance  of  Chait  Sinh,  the  lUj^  of  Benares, 
to  the  demands  of  Hastings  was  fanned  into  a  rebellion  ;  Hastings 
charged  the  mother  of  the  governor  of  Oudh  (Begam  of  Oudh)  with 
abetting  the  rebel,  and  extorted  over  £1,000,000  from  her.  For 
these  acts  Hastings  was  impeached  in  parliament  on  his  return  to 
England  (1788-1795  ;  speech  of  Burke),  but  acquitted. 

War  with  the  MahraUds  (1778-1781),  and  with  Haidar  Alt  of 
Mysore  and  his  son  Tipu  {Tippu  Saib).  {Seep,  6^1,) 

China.  (See  p.  S90.) 

1721-1735.    Yung-ohing. 
1735-1795.    Kien-lung. 

Annexation  of  Hi,  Conouest  of  East  Turkestan.  Unsnccess* 
ful  invasion  of  Cochin  China  ana  Burmah.  Suppression  of  a  Moham- 
medan revolt  in  Kan-sah.  Severe  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Liter- 
ary labors  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  a  poet;  foundation  of  four 
libraries. 

1792.  Conquest  of  the  Chrkhas  and  the  Nepaulese.  Unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Formosa, 
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1703.    Embassy  of  earl  Maecaineif, 

1795.    Abdioation  of  the  emperor,  who  died  in  1798.       (See/).  560.) 

Japan.  (Seep.  557.) 

From  1654  to  1853  the  history  of  this  ooimtry  is  marked  bj  few 
events  of  interest.  Under  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  many  of  whom 
were  famous  for  their  active  interest  in  science  and  literatorei  tho 
people  proffrertsed  in  civilization  and  the  diffusion  of  education.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  second  century  the  country  be^pm  to  feel  tho 
evil  effects  of  the  long  peace  :  wealth,  luxury,  enervation.  lyotaimm 
1650-1681 ;  construction  of  a  cooperative  history  of  Japan,  the  Dai 
Nihon  Shij  under  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Mito;  department  of 
astronomy;  growth  of  Yedo.  Taonayoakl,  1681-1708,  tne  friend  of 
learning.  Kaempfer  in  Japan.  Toahimone,  1717-1744,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Tokugawas ;  revision  of  the  criminal  code  ;  introduction 
of  sugar-cane  ;  foundation  of  a  free  hospital  at  Yedo ;  hygienic  in- 
formation distributed  throughout  the  country  (population  ra  Japan  in 
1744, 26,080,000).^  From  1763-1770  an  empress  sat  on  the  Mikado'a 
throne. 

1780-1816.  The  Mikado  Kokakn  ;  the  Shoguna  ;  Iifeharu  1763^ 
1786  ;  lyenori  1787-1837.  Reformation  of  the  administn^ 
tion.  During  this  reign  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  increased 
rapidly,  while  several  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  inter- 
course with  Japan  were  brusquely  repulsed.         (See  p.  662.^ 

$  10.  FRANCE.  (Seejk  371.) 

1715-1774.     Louis  XV.,  five  years  old, 

the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  son  (the  danqthm 
Louis),  and  grandson  (the  duke  of  Burgundy)  died  before  him. 
1715-1723.    Philip,  duke  of  Orloana,  regent  during  the  minority 

of  Louis  XV.  He  set  the  country  (and  the  king)  an  example 
of  the  most  shameless  debauchery.  His  favorite  was  cardinal  Dnc 
boia  (t  1723),  a  man  of  low  birth  and  character,  but  of  considerable 
ability.  Abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV. ;  alliance  with 
England  (1717,  p.  349)  ;  religious  tolerance.  The  quadruple  alU- 
anoe,  p.  397.  War  with  Spain  ;  marshal  Berwick  in  Spain ;  peaoey 
Feb.  17, 1720  (treaty  of  London ;  the  emperor  received  Sicily,  Sayojr 
obtained  Sardinia). 
1718-1720.    Law'a  Miaaiaaippi  acheme. 

In  his  flnancial  distress  the  regent  grasped  at  the  daailing 
plans  of  the  Scotchman,  John  Law,  Royal  Imuuc  ;  company  of  tha 
west ;  grant  of  Louisiana.  Popular  infatuation.  Enormous  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  ;  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000,000 
francs,  based  on  the  land  of  the  kingdouL  Sudden  ooUapae  of  tha 
bank  and  the  company,  bringing  widespread  disaster  (1720).  Sea 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  (p.  437). 
1723-1726.    Administration  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.    The  young 

king  married  the  daughter  of  the  depoaad  king  ol  PaUaf 

i.  p. 
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SUuMam  LetaHnM^  baring  broken  off  the  projeioted  umnkge  witk 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  sent  baek  the  prinoeM  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  Philip  y.  LfOois  waa  under  the  influence  of  his  tutor,  cardinal 
Flmtry^  who  overthrew  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  favorite  the  mar* 
auUe  de  Prie,  and  banished  them  from  court 
l726-174a    Adminiatration  of  Floury. 

Purticipation  of  France  in  the  war  of  the  PoUah  snooos- 
•ion,  p.  398;  in  the  war  of  the  Anatrlan  ancceaaion,  p.  400;  in 
the  Soren  Teara'  War,  p.  408;  war  with  England  and  the  peace 
of  Paxla,  pp.  422, 441. 

Persecution  of  the  Jansenists.  Miracles  at  the  oemeterj  of  St 
Medard.    Convtdnonnaires.    Closure  of  the  cemetery,  1732. 

*'  De  psf  le  Roi,  defense  k  Dieu, 
De  faire  miracles  en  ce  lieu.'* 

After  the  death  of  Floury  (1743),  government  of  mistresses  and  of 
ministers  whom  thej  placed  in  ofiBce.  Senseless  expenditure  and  ro- 
Tolting  arbitrary  nue.    Marquise  de  Chateauroux. 

1745-1764.    SCarquiao  do  Pompadour  {LenormarU  d^EMes). 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy ;    victory  of    Marshal  Saxe 
over  the  allies  (p.  402  and  438). 
Struggle  between  the  church,  parliament,  and  crown. 
The  duo  de  Choiaoul,  a  friend  of  Pompadour^  minister. 
1766.    Hostilities  with  England  in  North  America  led  to  war  (n. 

438). 
1757,  Jan.  5.    Attempted  assassmation  of  Louis  XV.  by  Damimi^ 
who  was  barbsrously  tortured  and  torn  by  four  horses. 

1768.  Death  of  the  queen. 

1769.  Annexation  of  Corsica. 

The  inunorality  and  extravagance  of  the  court  reached  its  heifffai 
when  Louis  XV.,  toward  the  cumc  of  his  reign,  came  under  the  iimii- 
once  of  the  shameless  prostitute  Jeanne  Vaubemier^  by  marriage  with 
a  superannuated  courtier, 
1769-1774.    Counteaa  DuBarry. 

Contest  with  the  parliament  of  Parlm,  which  was  aboUahed 
in  1771  by  the  chancellor,  Maupeou^  and  superseded  by  a  Conseil  du 
Roif  without  political  privileges.  The  parliament  was,  however,  re- 
stored under  the  next  reign.  Pacte  de  /amine  ;  a  company  in  which 
the  kii^^  was  shareholder,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  the  com  supply, 
1774,  Alky  10.    Death  of  Louis  XV.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  gnmd* 

son, 

1774-1792.    Louis  XVI., 

whose  moral  purity  and  sincere  good-will,  neutralized  by  a 
total  lack  of  energy,  were  unable  to  quiet  the  approaching  storm  of 
the  revolution  by  feeble  attempts  at  reform.  Roatoration  of  the 
parliament.  Louis,  w^ule  dauphin  (1770)  had  married  Marie  An* 
toinetUf  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  queen,  at  first 
extremely  popular,  soon  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  people,  and  became 
«a  object  of  the  grossest  slanders,  particularly  m  connection  with 
the  scandalous  a&ir  of  the  diamiimd  neddace  (1785 ;  given  to  the 
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queen  by  cardinal  Rohan;  oonntess  Lamothe).    Her  influence  was  an 

evil  one,  being  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sjrstem  of  favoril^ 

ism,  and  for  the  resistance  of  reforms. 

1774-1781.     Maurepas,  the  king's  favorite  minister. 

1774-1776,  May.    Turgot  minister  of  marine  and  finance. 

1777-1781.    Necker,  minister  of  finance  ;  abolition  of  six  hundred 

superfluous  offices. 
1778.    Alliance  between  Franoo  and  the  United  States  of  Amerioa 

(p.  429). 
For  the  participation  of  France  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, see  p.  429,  etc. 
1781.     Publication  of  the  compte  rendu  by  Necker.    On  the  death  of 

Maurepas  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  succeeded  to  the  favor  of  the 

king. 
178S-1787.    Calonne,  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  minister  of  finance. 

Great  extravagance  of  the  court ;  contraction  of  an  enormom 

debt. 

1787,  Feb.  22.    Assembly  of  notables  summoned  at  Versailles. 

Fall  of  Calonne. 
De  Brienne,  minister  of  finance.     Dissolution  of  the  assembly 
(May  25).     Opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Fkris,  which  ie« 
fused  to  register  the  reform. 
Edicts,  alleging  that  such  changes  needed  the  approval   of  the 
states-general.    Banishment  of  the  parliament  to  Troyes.    An  agree- 
ment was  patched  up,  but  on  the  recall  of  the  parliament,  a  still  more 
aggravated  quarrel  broke  out  concerning  new  loans. 

1788,  Jan.     Presentation  of  grievances.    Arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 

parliament.  Abolition  of  that  body,  the  place  of  which  was 
to  be  taken  by  a  cour  pUntere,  nominated  by  the  king.  Revolts 
in  the  provinces. 

Summons  of  a  states-general  for  May  5,  1789. 
1788,  Aug.    De  Brienne  resigned  office.    Necker  recalled. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH   REVOLUTION 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  (1789-1815). 

The  revolution  ran  through  three  stages  to  the  extreme  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic^  three  other  periods  brought  it  g^radually  through  a  reao- 
tion  back  to  absolute  monarchy y  after  which  came  a  time  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  then  a  republic^  then  the  second  empire^  then  a  repubUe 
again. 

1.  States  General  and  Constituent  Assembly  {Constituante)  ; 
from  May  5  (June  17),  1789,  to  Sept.  30, 1791  (2^  years).  A  limited 
(constitutional)  monarchy.     Influence  of  the  higher  midfUe  dosses. 

2.  The  Legislative  Assembly  (LegisUuif)  ;  from  Oct.  1.  1791,  to 
Sept.  21,  1792  (almost  a  year).  Monarchy  still  further  limited,  then 
suspended.     Increase  of  the  power  of  the  lower  classes, 

3.  The  National  Convention  (Convention  Nationale);  from  Sept. 
21, 1792,  to  Oct  25, 1795  (more  than  three  yean);  called  to  frame  & 
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new  ooostitittioii,  it  first  abolifhed  the  mooaichj  and  Condemned  the 
king  to  death  ;  it  supported  the  Reifpi  of  Terror,  and  then  overthrew 
it.    It  led  the  resistance  to  foreign  foes. 

N.  B.  The  left  of  the  oonatitaent  was  the  right  of  the  legUdA- 
tlTO,  and  the  left  of  the  loginlatiTe  was  (at  first)  the  right  of  the 
oonvention. 

4.  The  Directory  (Directoire):  from  Oct.  26, 1795,  to  Nov.  9, 1799 
(18  Bnunairo,  An.  VIII.)  more  than  four  years.  The  middle  chuKes 
leooyered  their  influence.  Party  divisions.  The  army.  Greneral 
Bonmtfte's  coup  d'etat. 

5.  The  Conaulata  (constdat),  at  first  provisional  then  definitive^ 
from  Dec  25, 1799,  to  May  20, 1804  (^  years)  ;  civil  and  military 
role,  virtually  of  one  man  ;  progress  oi  French  arms. 

6.  The  (first)  Empire;  from  May  20, 1804  to  (April,  1814)  June 
22, 1815  (about  eleven  years).  Napoleon  I.  made  France  the  oon- 
trolling  power  on  the  continent,  but  was  finally  overthrown.^ 

General  Cauaee  of  the  Rerolntion. 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  a  spirit  devoted  to  the 
destruction  or  reformation  of  all  existing  institutions.  Attacks  of 
French  writers  upon  church  and  state.  Montesquieu  (1689-1755)  ; 
Voltaire  (1694-1778)  ;  Rousseau  (1670-1741)  ;  the  Encyclopedia 
(1751-1780),  the  work  of  the  Encyclopedists :  Holbaoh  (1723- 
1789)  ;  Helvetiua  (1715-1771)  ;  Diderot  (1713-1784)  ;  D'Alem- 
bert  (1717-1783^  ;  Condillao  (1715-1789). 

2.  The  unequal  divinon  and  nuserable  cuUivatian  of  the  land  (nearly 
two  thirds  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles), 
and  the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  auUds^  which  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  industry. 

3.  The  arbitrary  government^  the  abuses  in  the  administration^  the  tm- 
equal  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Since  1614,  the  consti- 
tntionsJ  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  the  etats-geheraux  had  not  been 
summoned  (p.  325).  Control  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  arbitrary 
warrants  of  miprisonment  (lettres  de  cachet^  Bastille)  of  their  property 
by  arbitrary  taxation. 

In  opposition  to  the  riffht  assumed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
refuse  the  registration  of  edicts  of  taxation,  trie  court  had  recourse 
to  beds  of  justice  (lits  de  justice,  a  despotic  enforcement  of  registrar 
tion),  and  the  banishment  of  members  of  parliament.  Conmiissions 
in  the  army,  places  in  parliament,  and  most  of  the  higher  offices, 
were  purchasable,  but  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  nobles.  The  privileged 
classes  (nobility  and  clergy)  were  allowed  many  privileges  m  reg^ard 
to  the  direct  taxes,  although  by  no  means  exempt  by  them.^  Continu- 
ation in  the  country  of  the  oppressive  feudal  burdens  (corvees,  enforced 
labor  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  and  on  pMic  roads  without  pay),  ex- 
actions of  the  feudal  lords,  who  wasted  their  revenues  in  the  capital 
and  gave  the  peasants  neither  protection  nor  assistance  in  return. 
TittUe,  land  and  property  tax;  gahdle,  tax  on  salt. 

1  Assmann. 

>  Von  aybel,  Oudiichte  der  JUvobUionsttU, 
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Special  Canse. 

The  vmmenst  public  debt  and  the  deficit.  The  jearlj  deficit  owed 
its  origin  to  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.»  to  his  costly,  often  senseless 
buildings  (  Versailles  with  its  basins  and  fountains  lyin?  in  a  district 
totally  without  water),  and  to  his  extravagant  court ;  it  grew  under 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  cost  of  the  North 
American  war  under  Louis  XVI.  till  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  of 
the  yearly  incon^e.  As  Turgot's  (1774-1776)  attempts  at  reforms 
^removal  of  internal  duties  on  commerce;  abolition  of  the  corveBf  abo» 
lition  of  many  guilds),  Keeker's  (1776-1781)  economical  administm^ 
tion,  and  the  assembly  of  notables  summoned  upon  the  advice  of 
Calonne  (1787),  brought  no  relief,  the  king  took  the  advice  of 
NeckeVy  who  had  reassumed  ofBce  (1788),  and  resolved  upon  the 

1789,  May  5.  Summons  of  the  ^tats-O^n^aiix  to  Vtr^ 
sailleSf  with  a  double  representation  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  third  estate  (tiers  dtat),  nobles  300,  clergy  300,  commons  600.  Dis- 
pute about  the  manner  of  debating  and  of  voting  (whether  votes  should 
be  east  by  the  orders  as  such,  or  by  each  member  individually) 
which  broke  out  during  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  members. 
The  nobles  and  the  clergy  demanded  a  separate  verification,  the  com- 
mons wished  that  it  should  take  place  in  common.  The  true  question 
was  whether  the  legislative  body  should  consist  of  a  lower  house  of 
commons,  and  an  upper  house  of  nobles  and  clergy  which  would  check 
the  lower,  or  of  one  house  in  which  the  commons  equaled  in  number 
the  nobles  and  clergy  together.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  abb^  Sleyas 
(author  of  the  remarkable  pamphlet  asking,  WhcU  is  the  third  estate  f ) 
the  representatives  of  the  third  estate  assumed  the  title  of  the 

1789,  June  17-1791.     National  Assembly  (constitiuinte) 

and  invited  the  other  orders  to  join  them. 

1789*     Suspension  of  the  meetings  for  three  days;  the  hall 
June  20.    closed  to  the  members,  who  at  last  resorted  to  a  neighboi^ 
ing  tennis  court  (Jeu  de  paume)  and  took  an  oath  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  ^ven  the  realm  a  constitution.     Pres- 
ident Bailly,    Many  of  Uie  clergy  and  some  nobles  joined  the 
assembly. 
June  23.    Fnutless  royal  sitting  ;  the  king  ordered  the  assembly  to 
meet  in  three  houses. 
Principal  orator  of  the  assembly  :  Mirabeau  (Riquetti,  coont 
of  MirabeaUf  bom  1749,  of  remarkable  talent,  but  dissolute, 
in  debt,  at  variance  with  his  family,  elected  in  Provence  as 
representative  of  the  third  estate).     The  representativea  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  join  the  third  estate  by  re- 
quest of  the  king.     Concentration  of  troops  near  Paris. 
Rumors  of  a  purpose  to  dissolve  the  national  assembly,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Necker  (July  11)  caused  the 

1789.     Storm  and  destruction  of  the  Bastille  in 
July  14.     (murder  of  De  Launay),  CamUle  DenmmUnt,    Earis  la. 

29 
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handf  of  the  mob  learoel  j  oontrolled  bj  the  deetort  who  had 
chosen  the  deputies  from  Pkris  for  the  assembly  and  now  sat 
at  the  HStel  de  ViUe  as  a  provisional  »>Temment.  Necker 
recalled.  Ziafayotte  commander  of  the  newly  established 
National  Qtiard.  Bailltf  mayor  of  Paris.  Adoption  of  the 
tricolor:  blue,  red  (colors  of  Paris),  white  (color  of  France). 
Beginning  of  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  count  of 
Artfiiit  second  brother  of  the  king,  prince  Conde\  Polignae, 

Bising  of  the  peasants  against  tne  feudal  lords  in  Daupkin^t  PrtH 
pence,  B^B^gundjf.  Riots,  provisional  goyemments,  guards  in  the 
provincial  cities. 

Avg.  4.    Voluntary  tnrrender  by  the  representatives  of  the  noblet 
(viccmU  de  NoailUe)  of  all  feudal  rights  and  privileges  ;  abo- 
lition of  the  titles,  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  oissolutioB 
of  the  guilds,  etc 
Avg.  27.    Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.    Discussion  of  the  veto 

power. 
Oet  6f  6.  Outbreak  of  the  mob  of  Ftois,  caused  by  hunger,  the  bribes 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  rumors  of  an  intended  reactioiL 
March  of  a  band,  consisting  principally  of  women,  to  Versailles.  The 
royal  fiimily,  rescued  by  Lafayette^  were  obliged  to  go  to  Fkris, 
mither  the  national  assembly  followed  them.  200  members  r»- 
iig^Bd. 

l>einocratic  monarchical  oonstitation  :  one  chamber  with  legial*- 
tive  power  and  the  sole  right  of  initiation.  The  royal  veto  was  sus- 
pensive only,  delaying  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  two  legislative 
terms.  The  king  could  not  declare  war  and  conclude  peace  without 
the  consent  of  the  chamber,  ratification  by  which  was  necessary  for 
the  validity  of  all  foreign  treaties. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
were  declared  public  property.  Aaslgnata,  notes  of  the  ^vem- 
ment,  having  for  security  the  public  liuids,  the  value  of  which  was 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  issue  of  notes  (a  check  which  was  inopen^ 
live).    The  state  assumed  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

1790>  Jnly  14.    National  federation  in  Paris ;  the  Constitii- 
tion  accepted  by  the  king. 

Abolition  of  the  old  provinces  and  ffovemments;  France  divided 
into  eighty-three  departments,  named  after  rivers  and  mountains ; 
these  oepartments  being  subdivided  into  374  districts  and  cantons. 
Hie  communes  were  left  unchanged  (44,000) ;  tax  qualification  for  the 
exercise  of  active  suffrage  in  the  primary  assemblies,  which  chose 
tl^Hors  (jilecteurs)  who  then  elected  tne  representatives  (745)  for  a  legis- 
lature with  a  term  of  two  years.  The  administrative  ofKcers  of  the 
departments  and  districts  were  selected  from  the  electors;  the  muni^ 
cipal  officers  and  Hie  judges  were  taken  from  the  great  body  of  voters, 
the  active  citizens.  Each  department  and  each  district  had  a  local 
assembly.  Abolition  of  the  parliaments  and  the  old  judicial  constitu- 
tion. Juries,  Abolition  of  hereditary  nobility,  titles,  and  coats-of-arms. 
Dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  ordcvs,  excepting  those  having  educ»- 
Hon  and  the  care  of  the  siok  for  theb  objects.    Civil  organization  ol 
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the  clergy;  the  paiton  to  be  ehoeen  by  the  yoters  of  the  diftrieti,  the 
bishops  by  the  yoters  of  the  departments.  Only  one  third  of  the 
ecclesiastics  submitted  to  the  new  constitution  by  taking  the  required 
oath,  so  that  henceforward  there  was  a  distinction  between  priests 
who  had  taken  the  oath  (pretres  assermerUes)  and  priests  who  had  nol 
(refrtictaires). 

Clubs  had  existed  since  1789 ;  the  Jacobins,  named  after  their 
place  of  assembly,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Dominican  monks 
rrom  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (Robespierre),  soon  the  greatest  power  in 
the  state  ;  the  Cordeliers,  who  held  their  meetings  in  a  monastery 
of  Franciscans  (Don/on,  Marat,  CamilU  Desmawins,  Hubert);  this 
Fetiillanta,  moderate  monarchists  who  had  seiNumted  from  the  Jaeo- 
bins  (Lafayette,  BaiUy),  Reorganization  of  tne  municipality  (oom- 
mune)  of  raris,  in  fort^-eight  sections;  84,000  yoters  (pop.  800,000); 
general  council,  esecubve  Eo»d  (44).  Euh  tectioa  l»d  its  prinuy 
assembly. 

1790,  Sept    Fall  of  Necker. 

Alliance  between  the  court  and  Miraheau,  who  endeayored  to  ston 
the  reyolution  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  throne. 

1791,  April  2.     Death  of  Miraheau, 

June  20.  Flight  of  the  king.  Stopped  at  Varermes^  brought  baisk  to 
Paris  (June  25).  Unprovoked  assault  on  a  meeting  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  (July  17, "  massacre  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.**) 
Suspended,  reinstated  by  the  moderate  party  (Sept.),  Louia 
XVi.  acooptad  the  conatitation  as  reviaad  and  com- 
pleted. Dusolution  of  the  assembly  (Sept.  90)  after  it  had 
voted  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  eligible  for  re^Qeo* 
tion  to  the  next  legislature. 

1791,  Oct  1-1792,  Sept    Leglfllative  Assembly. 

745  representatives,  mostly  from  the  middle  class.  Fartiet : 
the  right,  composed  of  constitutionalists,  royalists,  FeidUants,  beeano 
weaker  with  evenr  day.  The  left  side,  comprising  the  malority,  was 
divided  into  :  1.  Moderate  republicans  (the  plain,  la  pUune),  contain* 
ing  the  group  of  the  Girondists  (so  called  alter  its  leading  members 
from  Bordeaux,  the  department  of  the  Gironde),  Guadet,  Vergniaudf 
Brissot,  etc.,  advocates  of  a  federal  republic.  2.  The  Moontein  (la 
montagne,  les  montagnards),  so  (»dled  trom  their  seats,  which  were  the 
highest  on  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  radicals,  adherents  of  a  nnited, 
indivisible  republic  {wie  el  indivisibU).  ^®T  ^*^^  composed  of  ths 
leaders  of  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers.  Petion,  mayor 
of  Paris. 

1791,  Aug.    Meeting  at  Pillnits  between 

1786-1797.      Frederio  William   IL,   king   of   Fnuna 

( Wdllnery  Bischofawerder),  and 

1790-1792.    Leopold  n.,  the  emperor. 

PreliminaiT  understanding  in  regard  to  Eastern  matten,  ths 
political  relations^  and  the  Fxeaoh  diitnibaiiMSt 
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1791,  S«pt    Amienitioii  of  Amgnon  (maasaeres)  and  the  Venai&tin  to 

France. 
1702,  Feb.    Alliance  between  Austria  and  Prusma,    Leopold  waa  aoo- 
ceeded  by 

1792-1806.  Franois  11.  (As  emperor  of  Austria^  Fraa- 
ois  I.  until  1835). 

1792-1797.  War  between  Franoe  and  the  First  Ck>alir 
tion. 

A  Girondist  ministry  (Roland^  Dumowiez)  took  the  plaee  of  the.'  f^^^ 
eoDftitutionaliBt  ministry,  whose  fall  was  caused  by  the  declaration  on  i 
Pillmtz.  •'V^ 

April  20.  Declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  Three  armies  in  the 
field.  Rochambeau  r48,0C^),  between  Dunkirk  and  Philippe- 
ville;  Lafayette  (52,000),  between  Fhilippeville  and  Liantex^ 
bourg ;  iuckner  (42,000),  between  Lauterbourf^  and  Baale. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  against  the  French,  which  increased 
the  revolutionary  excitement  at  Paris.  Disnussal  of  the  min- 
istry of  Roland  (June  13). 
June  20.    Invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob.    Calm  behavior  of 

the  king ;  the  bonnet  rouge, 
Joly  11.    The  Legislative  Assembly  pronounced  the  country  in  dan- 
ger.   Formation  of  a  volunteer  army  of  revolutionists  through- 
out the  country.    Threatening  manifesto  of  the  duke  qf  BrunM^ 
vnck. 
The  municipal  council  of  Paris  broken  up  and  its  place  usurped  by 
eommissioners  from  the  sections  ;  the  new  commune  (288  members^. 
Aug.  10.   (  Tenth  of  August).  Storm  of  the  Tuilerlea  by  the  mob,  m 
consequence  of  an  order  given  by  the  king  to  the  Swiss  guaids, 
who  were  advancing  victoriously,  to  cease  firing.    Masnere  of 
the  Swiss  guards.    The  king  took  refuse  in  the  hall  of  the 
Ang.  13.    Assembly,  was  suspendei^  and  placed  in  the  tower  of  the 
temple  (the  old  house  of  the  Knights  Templars).    Numerous 
arrests  of  suspected  persons.     The  Jacobins  in  power.     Call  of 
a  national  convention,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  the  state. 
Ang.  20.    Lafayette^  impeached  and  proscribed,  fled,  was  captured  by 
the  Austrians  and  imprisonea  in  Olmiitz  (till  1796).     Verdun 
taken  by  the  Prussians  ;  battles  at  Grandpre  and  Valmy, 

Sept.  2-7.  Jail  delivery  at  Paris  :  terrible  maaaaoro,  lasting  five 
days,  of  royalists  and  constitutionalists  detained  in  the  prisons, 

instigated  by  the  city  council  and  by  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice. 

Like  scenes  took  place  at  VenailUst  Lyons,  Rheims,  Meaux  and  Or* 

leans. 

20  Sept.  French  (Dumouriezy  KeUermann)  success  at  Valmy  against 
the  allies  (duke  of  Brunswick). 

1792,  Sept.  21-1795,  Oct  National  Convention  com- 
posed entirely  of  republicans  (749  members,  486  new 
men).    Parties,  Girondists  (right,    Vers^iaudy  Briuot) 
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and  the  Mountain  (left ;  members  for  Paris,  Robespierre^ 
duke  of  Orleans  {Philip  EgaZUe)^  Danton,  CoUoi  cT 
Herhois), 

1792.    Abolition  of  the  monarchy.    Franoe  deolared  a 
Sept.  21.     Republic. 

Sept.  22  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. Citoyen  et  citoyenne ;  decree  Of  perpetual  banishment  against 
emigrants;  tu  et  toi.  Inglorious  retreat  of  the  Prussians  through 
Champagne  to  Luxembourg  and  across  the  Rhine.  The  French  genezal, 
Custinej  took  Speier^  Mainzj  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Occupatioii 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  (Sept.). 

1792.    Victory  of  tne  French  general  Dumouriez  at  Jemmapes.    He 
Nov.  6;    took  Brussels  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands,    The 

Prussians  retook  Frankfort. 
Nov.  19.     Proclamation  of  the  conyention  offering  French  assistance 
to  all  peoples  who  wished  to  throw  off  their  present  govern- 
ment. 

Savoy  and  Nice  annexed  ;  the  Schelde  opened  to  commerce  (p. 
408). 

1792,  Dec. -1793,  Jan.    Trlai  o^  Louis  XVI.  before  the  convention. 

Barrere  prosecutor  ;  Male^tierf^eSf  Deskze^  Tronchet^  for  the  de- 
fense. 
Proposed  appeal  to  the  nation  rejected.  January  15, 683  votes  out 
of  721  declared  the  king  guilty.  Jan.  16,  361  votes,  exactly  a  major- 
ity (among  them  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite),  were  cast 
unconditionally  for  death,  360  being  cast  for  imprisonment,  banisli- 
ment,  or  death  with  respite. 

1793,  Jan.  21.    Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

Feb.  1.    War  declared  against  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain. 

England,  Holland,  Spain  and  the  Empire,  joined  the  alliaooe 
against  France,  Sardinia  having  been  at  war  with  the  latter  power 
since  July,  1792.  Annexation  of  Belgium.  The  emigrants,  under  the 
prince  of  Conde,  proclaimed  Louia  XVU.,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
temple. 

Royalistic  revolt  in  the  Vendee,  upon  occasion  of  a  levy  of  recruits. 
(Charette,  Stofflet,  Cathelineau,  La  Rochejaquelein). 

The  Austrians  under  the  duke  of  Cohurg  defeated  Dumouriez  at 
Neerwinden  (March  18),  and  recaptured  Brussels.    Dumouriez  went 
over  to  the  Austrians  with  the  duke  of  Chartres,  Louis  Philippe,  son 
of  Egalile. 
March  9.     Establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

At  Paris,  in  the  convention,  struggle  for  life  and  death,  between 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain.  After  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  the 
Orldanists,  belonging  to  the  Mountain,  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalit^),  protector,  all  power  centred  in  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  and  the 

179a     Committee  of  Public  Safety  {Comiti  du  SaM 
April  G.     Public).    Composed  of  nine  (afterwards  tweM^ 
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who  exeiebed  dietatorial  power.  Leaden ;  Duntopi  ^from  the 
first) ;  Rabegpierref  St,  Just^  Cauthan  (these  three  in  Jul j)  ; 
afterwards,  Camot,  who  managed  the  military  department 
only,  and  CoUot  (VHerbais  (Sept.).  Tbe  third,  and  m  reality 
the  greatest  power  in  the  state,  was  the  commune  of  Fkria» 
now  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  manhood  sulfrage,  and  acting 
through  its  committee,  now  numbering  only  twenty,  at  the 
U6id  de  ViUe,  under  the  guidance  of  dkaumette^  and  especiaUy 
of  Hebert  (e<Utor  of  Le  Pert  Duchetne). 
Financial  difficulties.  New  issues  of  tuiignats  based  on  the 
lands  of  the  emigrants,  the  sale  of  which  was  ordered.  At* 
tempts  to  check  the  depredation  of  assignats  by  severe  penal- 
ties. 

Jne  2.  An  uprising  of  the  mob,  organized  by  the  oommnne  of 
Fkris,  commanded  by  Henrwt,  compelled  the  conTention  to  ar- 

lest  thirty-one  Girondists  {Brissotj  Vergniaudf  Petion). 
The  iecandf  fully  democratio  constitution,  as  passed  by  the  oonren- 

turn,  was  sent  to  toe  primary  assemblies  of  voters  for  ratification,  but 

nerer  came  to  execution. 

1793,  July  13.  Assassination  of  Marat  by  CharlotU  Corday  (executed 
July  15). 

1798-1794.     Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 

Bobeapierre  at  the  head  of  the  stete.  Revolutionary  eommk^ 
Ua  throughout  the  country.  Commissaries  of  the  committee  of 
pablic  safety  committed  unheard-of  atrocities  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
provinces.  TaUien  at  Bordeaux,  Lebon  in  Arnw,  Carrier  in  Nantea^ 
ChaUier,  Couthonj  Fouche\  CoUot  d*Herbois  in  Lyona. 

BCains  captured  by  the  Prussians  after  a  siege  of  three  montha 
(July).  The  allies  took  the  fortresses  of  Conde  and  Vcdenciermei. 
For  this  reason  Custine  was  executed  at  Ftois.  The  English  laid  siege 
to  Toulon.  The  troops  of  the  Republic  were  driven  Mck  at  almost 
an  points.  Revolts  in  the  interior,  partially  conducted  by  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  from  Paris.  Energetic  measures  of  the  committee 
ef  pablic  safety  (Camot). 

1793,  Aug.  23.  Levy  of  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  Fourteen  armies  were  soon  placed  in  the  field.  Caen^ 
Bordeaux^  Marseilles,  conquered  by  the  republicans.    Lyons 

Oct.  captured  after  a  two  months'  siege  and  partially  destroyed  ; 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  {CoUot,  Fouche';  la  commune  ajfrar^ 
cAie.) 

Sspt  17.  Establishment  of  a  maximum  price  for  a  vast  number  of 
commodities  ;  also  for  wages.  ^  The  state  exacted  all  its  labor 
and  goods  at  the  maximum  price  and  paid  in  assignats  at  the 
ftuse  value,  the  market  value  Doing  one  third  of  the  face. 
Law  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  all  persons  suspected  (loi 
des  suspects)  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  republic. 
Defeat  of  the  Vendeana  at  ChoUet  (Oct.  20)  and  at  Le  Mans 
(Dec.  12).  Revolutionary  tribunal  at  Nantes  (15,000  persons 
put  to  death  in  the  three  months  of  October,  November,  Deoem- 
oer  by  Carrier;  nayades,/ueiUadeSf  imiriages  repaOiicains), 
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Oct.  16.    Execution  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette. 

Oct.  31.    Execution  of  the  Oirondists  (21).    Reign  of  the  rerolii- 

tionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine  (Place  de  la  Revolution,  now 

Place  de  la  Concorde)  ;  Fouquier-Tinville,  public  proeecator. 

Sixty  executions  a  month;  neglect  of  legal  fonns. 
Execution  of  Baillyy  Egalit^  (Nov.),  Madame  Roland,    Abolition 
of  the  worship  of  God.     Cult  of  reason  (Uebert^  ChaumeUe,  ClooU)* 
Profanation  of  the  royal  sepulchre  at  St.  Denis. 

Revolutionary  calendar.  Beginning  of  the  year  one,  Sept.  22i 
1792.  The  months  :  Vendihniairey  Brumaire,  Frimaire;  Nivose,  Plu^j 
viose,  Ventose ;  Germinal^  Floreal,  Prairial ;  Messidor,  ThermidorJ 
Fructidorj  each  month  had  thirty  days,  five  intercalary  days  (sans  ca«i 
lottides),  every  tenth  day  a  holiday.    Transportation  of  priests.  * 

Kov.  10.     Festival  of  reason  in  Notre  Dame.    Abolition  of  the  old 

army.    Creation  of  a  new  army.    Capture  of  Conde,  Valen' 
cienneSf  Le   Quesnoi  by  the  allies  (Coburg).    Jourdan  commander  of 
the  French  forces. 
Oct.  11-13.     Storm  of  the  French  lines  at  Weissenburg  on  the  Rhine 

by  Austrians  and  Prussians  (Picheffru,  conmiander  of  the  French 

on  the  Rhine,  Hoche,  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle.) 
Nov.     Defeat  of  Hoche  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  Kaiserslautem. 
Dec.     Pichegru  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wumuer.     Retreat  of 

the  allies  across  the  Rhine.     Worms  and  Speier  recaptured. 
Toulon  rescued  from  the  English. 
First  appearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (b.  Aug.  15, 1769f  at 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica  ;  1779  at  the  military  school  in  Brienne  ;    1785 
lieutenant  in  Valence,  1793  captain;  at  Toulon,  colonel;  after  the  cap- 
ture, brigadier-general  ;  adherent  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  in 
close  connection  with  the  Jacobins,  particularly  with  the  two  Rohea^ 
pierres,  although  he  afterward  denied  it  *). 
1794.    Robespierre  (representing  the  committee  of  public  safety) 

crushed  both  parties  which  were  opposed  to  him,  the  ultra-rer- 
olutionary  commune  (Hebertists)  and  the  moderate  Danionisti  (the 
Mountain),  using  one  against  the  other.    After  an  u^uccessfol  at* 
tempt  at  an  insurrection 
March  24.    Condemnation  and  execution  of  the  H^bertists  (Chentmettef 

Hebert,  Cloots,  etc.).     March  29,  condenmation  ot  the  Dan- 

tonists. 
April  6.      Execution  of    Dantofiy   CamUU    Desmoulmt,  HirauU  d§ 

SechelleSf  etc. 
April  18.     Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Pichegru  at  Tnrooing. 
April  19.    Treaty  of  the  Hague  between  England  and  Prussia  ;  sab- 

sidics  for  60,000  men.  - 
Unhampered  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Robespierre  abolished  the  worship  of  reason  and  caused  the 

convention  to  pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  the  existence  of 

a  supreme  being. 
June  8.     Fetes  de  VEtre  supreme  ;  Robespierre  high  priest 
June  10.     Portentous  increase  of  power  bestowed  on  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal.    Juries  to  convict  without  hearing  evidence  or 
*  P.  Lanflrey,  Hittoirt  d4  Napoleon  /. 
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argament.    Enormous  incieaM  of  executiooB,  luimiiig  up  to 
354  a  month. 
June  25.    Capture  of  Charleroi  by  the  French. 
Jane  26.    Battle  of  Fleurus,  repuUe  of  the  allies  nnder  Cobnrg. 
Evacuation  of  Belgium. 
An  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Vendeans  {Turreau)  caused  a  fresh 
^mtbreak  of  the  war. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Mountain  and  the  moderates  aeainst  Robespierre 
(T€tUieny  Freron,  Fouchet  Vadier^  CoUot  d^HerboiSf  Biuaud-Varennes), 

1794>  July  27  (9th  Thermidor).  Fall  of  Bobespierreb 
arrest  of  the  two  Bobespierres,  of  Cauthon  and  St.  Just ; 
being  released  they  were  outlawed,  surprised  at  the  H6tcl 
de  Yille,  and  executed,  with  eighteen  others.  On  the 
following  days  over  eighty  of  his  party  were  executed* 
The  commune  was  nearly  extinct. 

1794-1795.  The  National  Convention  controlled  by  the  mod- 
erates. 

Meanwhile  the  armies  of  the  republic  had  been  fortunate  on  the  bor- 
ders. The  Prussians,  victors  at  Kaiaeralautem  in  May,  1794,  after 
a  second  battle  at  the  same  place  in  Sept.,  retired  across  the  Rhine. 
The  duke  of  Coburg,  defeated  June  26, 1794,  by  Jourdan  at  Fleams, 
resigned  his  command.  The  Austrians  retired  across  the  Rhine  (see 
above). 

In  raris  the  power  of  the  commune,  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the 
mob  was  g^radually  broken  by  the  ThermidorianSt  or  the  supporters  of 
the  moderate  revolution,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes  (called  later  the  jeunesse  daree).  The  Jacobin  club 
closed  (Nov.  12\  Those  Girondists  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives 
were  readmittea  to  their  seats  in  the  convention  (Dec.  8, 1794,  March 
8, 1795).     Execution  of  Carrier  and  Fouquier^TinviUe. 

Public  misery.  Repeal  of  the  maximum  (Dec.  24,  1794).  New 
issues,  increased  depreciation  of  assignats  ;  in  May,  1795,  they  were 
worth  7  per  cent. 

1795,  April  1  (Grerminal  12).  Bread  riots  in  Paris  ;  attack  on  the 
convent  suppressed  ;  transportation  of  Billaud,  Collotf  Barrere, 
Vadier,  (xrowing  reaction  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Return  of  emigrants.    Reactionary  terror  (The  White  Terror). 

May  20  (Prairial  1).    Insurrection,  or  bread  riot.    Fierce  attack 
upon  the  convention.      Firmness    of    the    president,   Boissy 
d' Anglos,    Suppression  of  the  outbreak,  May  20.    Extermina- 
tion of  the  Mountain. 
Meantime  the   armies    of    France  were  eveirwhere    successful. 

Pichegru  had  invaded  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1794-1795.     The 

hereditary  stadthalter  fled  to  England. 

1796-1806.  Batavlan  Republic  founded,  Tvhich  surrendered  Dutch 
Flanders  to  France.  Tuscany  withdrew  from  the  coalition  and 
concluded  peace  with  France.  Prussia^  whose  finances  were  exhausted 
and  which  had  quarreled  with  Austria,  concluded  with  the  convention 
ths 
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1795,  April  5.    Peace  of  Basle  (Hardenberg), 

which  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Cassel  joined.  Open  condi- 
tions :  1.  France  continued  in  possession  of  the  Prussian  tenitopy  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  until  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
empire.  2.  A  line  of  demarkation  fixed  the  neutrality  of  northern 
Germany.  Secret  articles :  Prussia  consented  to  the  absolute  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  and  received  the  assurance  of 
a  recompense  through  secularization. 

After  other  notable  successes  of  the  French,  Spain  concluded  the 

1795,  July.    Peace  of  Basle.     Spanish  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to 
France ;    all    other    conquests    were    restored    (Godoy,  the 
Spanish  minister,  prince  of  the  peace). 

In  the  naval  war  the  English  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  ascend* 
ency. 

179o,  June  8.     Death  of  the  ten-year-old  dauphin  (Louis  XVIL)  in 
the  tempUt  where  he  had  been  most  shamefully  abused.^ 

June  27.  English  and  emigfrants  land  at  Quiberon  (Brittany)  to  assist 
the  royalists  of  that  region  ( Chauans)^  but  were  defeated  by 
Hoche  (July  16-21_^  and  over  700  emigrants  executed. 

Retaliatory  massacre  of  1,000  republican  prisoners  by  Charette. 
Conclusion  of  the  w^ar  of  the  Vendee,  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
by  Hoche,  Execution  of  Stoffiet  and  Charette  (latter  March  29, 
1796). 

At  Paris  adoption  of  a  new  (third)  constitution.  Constitution 
of  the  year  in.,  or  1795.  The  executive  power  was  eiven  to  a 
directory  of  five  persons  ;  the  legislative  to  the  council  ofeuLers  (260), 
and  the  council  of  Jive  hundred^  but  it  was  decreed  that  for  the 
first  term,  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  both  councils  should  be 
taken  from  among  the  members  of  the  National  Convention. 

Opposition  to  this  limitation  of  choice  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  royalists  in  the  capital  instigated  an  outbreak  of  the  sectioni 
(city  districts  or  wards).  On  the  motion  of  Barras^  general  Bona- 
parte was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  convention.  Boni^ 
parte  crushed  the  revolt  by  the  bloody  victory  of  the 

1795,  Oct.  5.    13th  Vend^miaire,  called  the  Day  of  the  Sections.     ^ 
Cannonade  from  the  church  of  Sl»  Roch.     The  convention  dis- 
solved (Oct.  26)  after  having  voted  (Oct.  26,  Brumaire  3)  that 
relatives  of  emigrants  could  hold  no  office. 

1795-1799.    Government  of  the  Directory  in  France. 

Substitution  of  mandats  convertible  into  a  specified  amount  of  land 
for  the  assignats,  of  which  145  billion  francs  had  been  issued. 

In  the  Vendee,  after  a  short  truce,  a  new  and  bloody  war,  which 
spread  to  Brittany  (Chouans).  Hoche  suppressed  the  revolt  in  the 
Vendue  (ended  March  6,  1796). 

By  the  advice  of  Camot  the  directory  undertook  a  triple  attack 
upon  Austria.     1.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  under  Jourdan 

1  The  death  of  the  dauphin,  officiallv  established  and  evidenced  by  many 
witne<«)ie.4,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  pretenders  who  assumed  his  name  later  wtn%, 
•ne  and  all,  impostors. 
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•dyaaced  from  the  lower  Bhiiie  to  Franooiiia ;  2.  the  *ninr  of  tlia 
Rhme  and  MosdU  under  Mvreau  penetrated  from  the  npper  Khine  to 
Swabia  and  Bavaria  ;  3.  the  army  of  Italy  under  Napoleoii  Bona- 
parte  was  to  attack  Austria  in  Italy,  and  unite  with  the  two  former 
by  way  of  Tyrol. 

The  Grerman  campaign  opened  successfully  for  the  French.  Jour^ 
dan  and  Moreau  invaded  south  Germany.  Baden^  WUriemberg,  and 
Bavaria  were  compelled  to  conclude  truces.  Suddenly  fortune 
chanffed. 

1796.  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  (brother  of  the  emperor 
Francis)  took  the  offensive  against  Jowrdan^  defeated  him  at 
Amberg  (Aug. J,  and  at  Wiirsburg  (Sept  3).  Jaurdan  retreated 
to  the  Sieg,  and  resigned  his  command.  The  archduke  then  turned 
upon  MoreaUf  who  retired  to  the  upper  Rhine  (retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest). 
1796,  Mar.  9.    Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  Josephine  de  Beavkamais, 

1796.  Brilliant  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Starting  from 
Nice  he  followed  the  coast,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the 

ApriL  Battles  at  Millesimo,  the  Piedmontese  at  MondoTi,  and 
compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Victor  AmadeuSf  to  conclude 

May.  A  separate  peace.  1.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the 
French  republic.  2.  The  French  garrisoned  the  Piedmontese 
fortresses. 

Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
latter  declaring  war  on  England. 

May  10.  Pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  Storming  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  at  Lodi  ;  Napoleon  entered  Miliui  (May  15),  conquered 
the  whole  of  Lomhardy  as  far  as  Mantua,  The  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  the  Pope  and  Napletf  purchased  a  truce 
with  money  and  art  treasures.  Definite  peace  with  the  Pope 
at  Tolentino  in  Feb.  1797 ;  the  Pope  ceded  the  Romagnop 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 

1796-1797.  Siege  of  Mantna.  Four  attempts  on  the  part  of 
July.    Feb.      the  Austrians  to  relieve  the  fortress.    The  Austrians 

defeated  at  CasHglione,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  at 
Nov.  15-19.    Aroole,  and  at 

1797,  Jan.    Rivoli,    Mantua  surrendered  (Feb.  2). 

17979  March-April.    Bonaparte  orossed  the  Alps 

to  meet  archduke  Charles  who  was  advancing  from  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  territoir  rose  against  the  French  ; 

in  Tyrol  and  Bohemia  the  people  were  called  to  arms.    Bonaparte,  in 

danger  of  being  cut  off,  opened  negotiations,  which  led  to  the  oondu- 

•ion  of  the 

1797.    Preliminary  peace  of  Leoben,  under  the  f  ollowine  condi- 
April  18.    tions,  which,  however,  were  materially  changed  in  the 
definite  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (see  below). 

1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  France.  2.  A  congress 
should  mediate  for  peace  with  the  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  intef^ 
ilty  of  the  empire.    3.  Austria  ceded  the  region  beyond  the  (^gUc^ 
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receiving  in  return  the  Venetian  territory  between  the  OgliOj  Po, 
and  Adriatic  (^ which  she  was  to  conquer  for  herself),  Venetian  DaU 
matia  and  Isttia,  and  the  fortresses  of  MantucLy  Peschieraf  and  PcUma 
Nova.  4.  Venice  was  to  be  indemnified  with  the  Romagna^  Bologna^ 
and  Ferrara,  5.  Austria  recognized  the  Cisalpine  Republic  which 
was  to  be  formed  in  northern  Italy. 

1797,  May.    The  French  declared  war  upon  Venice^  under  pretext 
of  an  outbreak  at  Verona.    Abolition  of  the  aristocracy  and 
establishment  of  popular  government.     Occupation  of  the  republic 
by  French  troops  ;  also  of  the  Venetian  islands  of  Greece  (Ionian). 

Proclamation  of  the  CiBalpine  Republic  {MHan^  Moaena^ 
FerrarOy  Bologna,  Romagna).  Transformation  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa  into  the  Lignrian  Republic  under  French  control. 

1797.  Sept.  4.     18th  Pructidor.    Coup  d'Btat  at  Paris. 

Victory  of  the  republican  party  over  the  party  of  reaction, 
which  was  i-epresented  in  the  council  of  five  himdred,  in  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  in  the  directory.  The  three  republican  directors, 
BarraSf  Rewbel,  and  La  Revelliere  defeated  their  colleagues,  Bar" 
Mlemy  and  Camot.  The  latter  escaped  by  flight ;  BartheUmy 
and  many  of  his  adherents,  including  Pichegru,  were  transported  to 
Cayenne. 
After  lengthy  negotiations,  France  and  Austria  concluded  the 

Oct.  17.    Peace  of  Campo  Pormio. 

Open  articles  :  1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  Franoe. 
2.  A  congress  was  convened  at  Raatadt  to  discuss  peace  with  the 
empire.  3.  Austria  received  the  territory  of  Venice  as  far  as 
the  Adige,  with  the  city  of  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  4.  France 
retained  the  Ionian  islands.  5.  Austria  recog^nized  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  and  indenmified  the  duke  of  Modena  with  the  Breisgau, 
Secret  articles :  1.  Austria  agreed  to  the  cession  of  the  left  hank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Andemach,  including  Maim,  to  France  ;  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  left  open  to  lYance  and  Qermany  in 
common  ;  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession  were  to  receive  in- 
demnification in  Germany.  2.  Franoe  was  to  use  her  influence 
to  secure  to  Austria,  Salzburg ,  and  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which 
lay  between  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza.  3.  Re- 
ciprocal guarantee  that  Prussia  should  not  receive  any  new  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  in  return  for  her  cessions  on  the  left  bank  ox  the 
Khine. 

1796-1801.      Paul  I.,  Emperor  of   Russia,   succeeded  his 

mother  Catharine'  II.  (p.  411). 

1797-1840.    Frederic  William  ni.,  King  of  Prussia. 

Wollner  dismissed.     Edict  of  religion  revoked. 

1797,  Dec.-1799,  April.    Congress  of  Rastadt.    No  agreement 

1798.  The  French  occupied  Rome.     Proclamation  of  the 
Feb.    Roman  Republic.    Captivi^of  the  Pope,  Pius  VI. 

Disturbances  in  Switzerland.    The  French  entered  the  country. 
The  confederacy  transformed  into  one 
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1798»  ApriL    BelT»tl«n  Republio.    Geneva  annezed  to  Franoe. 
1798-1799.     Bonaparte's  Bgyptiaii  expedition, 

prepared  under  the  mask  of  an  invasion  of  England,  against 
whose  J£ast  Indian  £mpire  this  expedition  was  in  tmth  directed. 
Army  of  EngUnd  at  Boiuoene.  The  opposition  of  the  directory  being 
overcome  the  fleet  sailed  from  Touhn  (May  19, 1798),  with  35,000 
men,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  scientists.  Bonaparte,  Ber- 
thier^  iC/e^6r, later,  Desaix.  Capitulation  and  occupation  of  Malta  (June 
12),  disembarkation  in  Egypt  (July  1).  Capture  of  Alexandria  (July 
2).  Battle  of  the  P3rramids  won  against  the  Mamelukes  (Juh'  21). 
CTapture  of  Cairo  (July  22).  Detaix  advances  toward  upper  Egypt. 
The  English  fleet  annihilated  the  French  in  the 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile  at  Aboukir  (Nelson),  thus  cat- 
Aoff.  1.    ting  off  the  French  army  from  France. 

A  popular  uprising  in  Cairo  suppressed.  The  Porte  having  de- 
clared war  upon  France,  Bonaparte  attacked  the  pasha  of  Syria, 
ftormed  Jaffa  (massacre  of  1200  prisoners)  but  was  unable  to  capture 
St.  Jean  tVAcre  (Akko),  the  defense  of  which  was  supported  by  the 
English.  Bonaparte  victorious  over  the  Turks  at  An.  Tabor  (April 
16).  Pestilence  in  the  French  army.  Retreat  to  Egypt.  Arrival  of 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  where  they  were  completely  defeated  by 
Bonaparte  (Marat),  1709,  July  25. 

1799-180L    War  of  the  second  ooalition, 

composed  of  Russia,  Austria,  England,  Portugal,  Naples,  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  owing  its  origin  chiefly  to  Paul  I.,  emperor  of 
Russia,  whom  the  Knights  of  Malta  had  elected  grand  master. 

Flan  of  the  allies :  1.  An  English-Russian  army  (duke  of  York)  was 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  Netherlands.  2.  An  Austrian  army  (arch' 
duke  Charles)  should  drive  them  out  of  Grermany  and  Switzerland, 
while  3.  a  Russian-Austrian  army  expelled  them  from  Italy  (Suvarojf 
and  Afelas), 

The  war  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1798  by  a  Neapolitan  invasion 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  under  the  Austrian  general  afadb.  The  in- 
vasion was  repulsed,  the  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Palermo,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  occupied  by  die  French  and  transformed  into  the 

1799.  Parthenopssan  Repablio.    The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was 
Jan.    driven  from  his  domains.    The  king  of  Sardinia  escaped  from 

Turin  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cagliari  in  Sardinia;  his  for- 
tresses upon  the  mainland  were  placed  under  French  control.  After 
1802  they  were  annezed  to  France. 

The  directory  opposed  to  the  coalition  six  armies  under  as  many  com- 
manders. 1.  Brune  in  Holland  ;  2.  Bemado^te  on  the  middle  Kliine; 
3.  Jourdan  on  the  upper  Rhine  ;  4.  Massena  in  Switzerland  ;  5. 
Scherer,  afterwards  Moreau,  in  upper  Italy;  6.  Macdonald  in  Naples. 
1799.  Jourdan,  defeated  by  archduke  Charles  at  Ostrach  and  Stock- 
March.     ach,  retreated  across  the  Rhine  and  laid  down  his  command. 

His  army  and  that  of  Bemadotte  were  placed  under  Massena, 
ApriL    Scherer  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Magnano,    His  successor, 

Moreau,  defeated  by  the  Austrians  (Melas)  and  Russians  (Sw 

varoff)  at  Cassano.    Abolition  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 


1799,April8.    DlMoliitioB  of  the  CoDgim  of  Baildft.    IfyiMbM 
minder  of  the  Freneh  emliMndon^  Ecberfot  and  Bammr  (D^ 

inm 


hy  esH^wd^,  on  their  iofamay  homei  bj  Aoftriui  hoiMui 
TraiwjrlTaiim  (Apr.  28). 

June  4-7.  ifas$ena  defeated  bj  anshdnke  Cheriee  at  ZMrkk.  Jffl> 
donald  bdng  ealled  to  upper  Italy,  the  Idngol  Kulee  letaiaid 
and  the  Ymhevajptun  Aepnblie  waa  aboliued.  TntiUe  rm^ 
geance,  aooooipmed  bj  maaeaerea.  i^jbon,  Laip  HamSttm, 
Abolition  of  the  Boman  Repablie. 

Jane  17-19.  MiMxhnald  d^&tMihj  Surnr^  en  ikm  TrMitu  Mm^ 
tua  taken  by  the  alliea.  The  direofeoiy  aent  JmAtrt  to  Ito^ 
with  a  new  army.    He  waa  defeated  in  the  bloody 

Ang.  16.  Battle  of  Hot!  by  Swarqf  and  Ifafaw.  Joabertf  Ah 
varq^  croaaed  the  Alpa  by  the  paaa  of  St  Gcthard  in  «te 

to  nnite  with  the  aecond  Rnanan  army  nnder  Konakqff  who  hni 

taken  the  phuse  of  arohdnke  Chariea  when  the  latter  went  to  the  aid* 

die  Rhine,  in  Switaerland. 
Hia  army  howerer  had  already  been  defeated  at  Zflriol  bv  Mm» 

iena,    Suvaroff  left  Switxeriand  after  a  aeriea  of  teifible  batUaa  nl 

marchea,  and  returned  to  Rnaaia. 

A  Ruaaian-Tarkiah  fleet  had  wreated  the  Icmian  ialaada  fromFlNMh 

eontrol  in  May,  1799.    Exeotion  of  the  BspobUo  of  tii#  IiMilaa.]IA- 

anda  under  Turidah  jproteetion,  and  the  guarantee  of  Boiaiay  whWi 

occupied  tlie  aame  untd  1807. 

June  18.  Berdution  of  8d  ^airiaL  ReorganiatkMi  of  the  direotaqr 
under  Siejfh;  a  lerolntion  which  xeanlted  in  the  retan  of 
Bonaparte. 

1799>  Oct    The  dnke  of  York  wm  defeated  and  eapitiihtod 

atAUanar. 
Oct.  8.    BomgMtrtet  returning  unannounoed  from  Egypti  landed  ift 

Fr^jua,  and  in  alliance  with  the  direetora^ 
June.    Sieyh  and  Roger^Duooi  and  hia  brother,  Lmdm  JPonmw<l% 

preaident  of  the  ooondl  of  five  hundred,  Ofeithvew  tho  mrao 

tory  by  the 

Nov.  9,    Coup  dlitat  of  the  18th  Bramalra^ 

and  broke  up  the  eouncU  of  flTO  bundled  npon  the  fd]o«% 
day. 

1799-1804.    The  Qoyemment  of  the  Goiunidate 

with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  aa  regent  under  the  title  of  Jbwt 
consul  for  ten  ffears,  and  two  conaula  appointed  by  him,  Cambtu^  ml 
LebruHj  who  liad  conmtkaikfe  Tmcea  only.  «„„^ 

The  new  (fourth)  oonatitation  (conatitotionof  the  year  YILL),  act 
ginally  deviaed  by  5t8yef ,  but  eaaentiall^  ^^^'^"^S!^^  Napoleon,  aaA 
accepted  by  direct  Yoto  of  the  whole  nation  (wOOflOO  to  UOT),  pf»- 
aerved  the  appearance  of  a  femiUtc  but  in  reaUty  eatabliahed  a  nffmirf 
monarchy.  A  senate  (80  well  paid  aenatora  elected  for  life  with  Imft 
little  to  do)y  appointed,  from  liata  of  namee  aent  hi  br  the  depn^ 
menta,  the  memoera  of  the  Ugidaihe  departmmit  the  highar  oniab 
"and  the  judgea.    Lagiahtiye  power  wiOkwt  the  faiBatfat%\  V  ^ 
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(100)  diaeiuaed  the  propoeals  of  the  goirenunent  wkhoid  Toliiigi. 

2.  The  legUkUive  chamber  (300)  ooald  only  accept  or  lejeot  theie 
proposab,  without  debate.  The  execuiwe  power  vrai  in  the  hands  of 
tbi^Jirst  canstdf  who  was  aided  by  a  council  of  state. 

Ine  people  voted  for  notables  of  the  communes,  who  then  elected  » 
tenth  of  their  Dumber  as  notables  of  Me  departments,  whence  were 
elected  a  tenth  portion,  the  notables  of  France,  from  which  letter  list 
the  senate  appointed  the  members  of  the  legislative  bodies. 

Establishment  of  prefectures  (administration  of  the  departments)  and 
tub-prefectures  (administration  of  the  arrondissements^,  and  consemient 
creation  of  that  centralization  which  still  prevails  m  France,  rl'ew 
■jTStem  of  tax-collection  ;  receoewr-general  for  each  department  (aboU 
ished  under  the  second  empire),  receoeur  particulier  for  each  arron- 
dissement.    Code  NapoUfon  commenced. 

The  overtures  of  peace  made  by  the  first  consul  were  rejected. 
Paulf  emperor  of  Russia,  however,  was  won  over  by  Napoleon  s  flat- 
tery, and  withdrew  from  the  coalition.  Defensive  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  (1709),  closer  connection  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  Paul  quarreled  with  England  in  regard  to  Malta.  Re- 
newal of  the  previous  (1780)  armed  neutrality  at  sea  (p.  536).  North- 
ern convention  (1800). 

1800.  Double  campaign  of  the  French  in  Italy  nnder  Napth 
leon  BonapartSy  in  Upper  Germany  under  Moreatu 

April.    A.  In  Italy. 

Massena  defeated  at  VoUri:  Melas  advanced  to  Nice,    Obsti- 
nate defense  of  Genoa  by  Afassena  (and  Soult)  ;  after  a  tern- 
June  4.    ble  famine  (15,000  people  perished)  the  city  capitulated  to 

May.  Ott.  Meantime  passage  of  the  Great  8t.  Bernard  by 
Bonaparte.     (The  fortress  of  Bard,  passed  by  a  detour). 

June  2.  Capture  of  Milan.  Restoration  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
General  Melas,  after  a  brave  contest,  and  after  victory  had 
once  been  in  his  hands,  defeated  by  a  second  attack  in  the 

1800»  June  14.    Battle  of  Marengo,  by  Napoleon. 

Desaix  f .  According  to  the  truce  concluded  with  Melas,  all 
fortresses  west  of  the  Mincio  and  south  of  the  Po  were  sur- 
rendered  by  the  Austrians  to  the  French. 

B.  In  Qermany :  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Alsace  in 
April,  and  advanced,  winning  victories  at  Enyen  and  Stock- 
etch,  toward  Kray  (May).  Moreau  in  Munich  (July).  Truce 
until  November.  Recommencement  of  hostilities.  Moreau 
defeated  the  archduke  John  in  the 

1800»  Dec.  3.    Battle  of  Hohenlinden, 

captured  Salzburg  and  advanced  to  the  Linz.     Truce  of  Steyer, 
After  Brune  in  Italy  had  won  a  battle  on  the  Mincio  (Dec.) 
and  had  crossed  the  Adige  (Jan.  1,  1801),  a  truce  was  condiii- 
ded  in  Tretfiso,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 

180L  Feb.  9.    Peace  of  Lun^ville, 

from  which  the  abolitton  of  the  old  Holy  ^^^mun  g»ipi»y 
practically  dates. 
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Chief  conditions  :  1.  Ratification  of  the  cessions  made  br  Anatria 
and  to  her  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (p.  459).  2.  Cession  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tnaoany  (Austrian  secundogeniture^  to  Par- 
ma, to  be  indemnified  in  Germany.  3.  The  Emperor  ana  Umpire 
consented  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  (i.  e.  the  middle  of  the  river),  the  boundary.  The 
princes  who  lost  by  this  operation  received  indemnificatioii  in 
Germany.  4.  Recognition  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Ciaalpine, 
and  liigurian  Republics.  Germany  lost  by  this  peace,  taking 
the  Belgic  territory  into  account,  25,180  square  miles  with  almost 
3,500,0(K)  inhabitants.  The  German  princes  received  an  increase  of 
territory.  The  shameful  negotiations  over  the  indenmifications  lasted 
more  than  two  years  (p.  465),  during  which  time  the  ambassadors 
of  German  princes  haunted  the  antechambers  of  the  First  Consul  to 
beg  for  better  terms,  and  bribed  French  ambassadors,  secretaries  and 
their  mistresses. 

Tasoany  was  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Etmria,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Parma.  Besides  losing  Parma^  a  Spanish  secundoffeni* 
ture,  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Franoa,  which  afterwards  sold  it 
to  the  United  States  (1803).  The  peace  of  Lun^ville  was  sueoeededf 
after  conclusion  of  a  truce,  by  the 

1801,  March  18.     Peace  of  Florence  with  Naples.    Conditions: 
1.  Closure  of  the  harbors  to  British  and  Turkish  vessels.    2. 
Cession  of  the  Neapolitan  possessions  in  central  Italy  and  the  island  of 
Elba.     3.  Reception  of  French  ^urisons  in  several  Italian  towns. 

Prussia  joined  the  Northern  Convention  against  England.  Occnpib- 
tiou  of  Hanover. 

1801,  March  23.  Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  murdered.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1801-1825.    Alexander  I. 

Reconciliation  between  Russia  and  England  (in  1801  England 
had  attacked  Denmark,  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  forced  her  to 
withdraw  from  the  Northern  Convention).  The  Northern 
Convention  was  now  dissolved. 

1800.  Conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte.  Infernal  ma- 
chines. 130  *'  Terrorists  and  Jacobins  "  transported,  although 
the  attempts  had  originated  with  the  royalists. 

In  Egypt  the  chief  command  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte 
had  devolved  upon  Kle'ber,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  battle 
of  Heliopolis  (1800,  March).  After  the  murder  of  KUher  at  Cairo 
(June),  Menou  became  commander-in-chief.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  at  Cairo  (1801),  under  which  Egypt  was  to  be 
abandoned  and  returned  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  French  army 
transported  to  France  by  the  English  fleet. 

1801.  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  under  one  parliament. 
In  Prance  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  after  long 
negotiations  with  the  papacy,  conclusion  of  a 

1801.     Concordat  (executed  in  1802),  whereby  the  (10)  French 
archbishops  and  (50)  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  and  sn»- 
ported  bv  the  government,  and  confirmed  by  the  rope.    Pins    VII., 
elected  m  ld&  in  Venice,  was  recognized  in  the  poMemiss&t]!  ^aBk 
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Fi^  StefcM,  withoat  Ferranh  Bologna^  and  the  Remagna.  Hm  IOh 
ertiM  of  the  Grallioan  ohozoh  were  strongly  asserted.  Bj  the  new 
ocganizatioii  of  the  **  Uniyersit^,"  an  incorporated  body  of  tea4shei8 
who  had  passed  a  state  examination,  the  entire  system  of  higher 
education  was  made  dependent  upon  the  government.  The  mUiiui 
national  was  reorganized  and  diTided  intoyStir  (later  yfoe)  academies : 
1.  aoademie  franfoiae  (1635) ;  2,  a,  ds$  mscnptiona  el  beila-lettrei 
0663, 1701)  ;  a  a.  <2m  aciences  (1666)  ;  ^  a.  des  beaux  arte  (1648)  ; 
a,  a,  dee  eciences  moralee  et  jxUiHques  (1832). 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  younger  FLtt  from  the  F^wgliffh  oabk 
net,  and  after  long  negotiations,  the 
1802.  March  27.    Peace  of  Amiena 

was  concluded  between  XSngland  and  Franoa. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  conauests  made  by  England  to  France  and  her 
allies,  excepting  Trinidad  which  was  ceded  by  Spain,  and  CefUm 
which  was  ceded  by  the  Batavian  Republic.  2.  France  reoogniked 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  Malta  must  be  restored  to 
the  Older  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  consequence  of  this  peace, 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Porte. 

Creation  of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (May  19, 1802).    As> 
gumption  of  reeal  state  and  authority.    Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused 
himself  to  be  e^cted  by  a  popular  vote  (plebiscite^  3^  millions), 
180%  August  2.     Conaul  for  life,  with  the  right  of  appointing  his 

successor. 
Hew  (fifth)  conatitutioii.    The  powers  of  the  senate,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  first  consul,  were  enlarged;  the  importance  of  the  legi9» 
latwe  bodies  and  the  tribunate  was  very  decidedly  reduced. 

Napoleon  had  already  become  president  of  the  Italian  Republic,  as 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  henceforward  called.  Elba  and  Pied' 
mont  were  annexed  to  France.  Military  interference  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  torn  with  civil  dissensions.  The  act  of 
mediation  restored  the  independence  of  the  separate  cantons,  but  the 
country  remain^  still  so  far  a  single  state  that  it  was  represented  by 
a  landamman  and  a  diet. 

As  regards  the  internal  relations  of  Grermany,  the  peace  of  Lun^ 
ville  was  executed  according  to  a  plan  of  indemnification  established 
by  France  and  Russia  by  the 

18(^  Feb.    Enactment  of  the  delegates  of  the  empire,    (i^eidb- 
deputationshauptschluss) .  ^ 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  there  were  left  only  :  1.  the  former 
electar  of  Mainz,  now  electoral  archchanceUor,  with  a  territory  formed 
out  of  the  remains  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  bishopric  of  Regensburg,  and  the  cities  of  Regensburg 
and  WitzUxr.  2.  the  masters  of  the  order  of  Sti  John,  and  Uie  TVu- 
tonic  order.  3.  Of  the  48  free  imperial  cities  which  still  existed,  only 
6  were  left,  the  3  Hanseatic  cities :  LUbeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg.  All  other  ecclesiastical  estates  and 
unpenal  cities  were  devoted  to  indemnifications.  The  electoral  bish- 
oprics of  Trier  and  Cologne  were  abolished.  Four  new  electorates  t 
dmt-Cassel,  Baden,  Wiirtembergt  SaUburg. 

1  XlOhhorn,  DstUtehe  StauU  u.  Rschtsgtschichte,  IV.  1 606. 
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Principal  Indemnijicatifms  :  1.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tusoany:  Sal*' 
burg,  and  Berchtettgaden.  2.  Duke  of  Modena :  Breisgau  (in  ex« 
chaDge  for  which  Austria  received  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 
TrierU  and  Brixen).  3.  Bavaria  :  bishoprics  of  Wiknburg^  Bamberg^ 
Freising,  Augsburg^  the  majority  of  the  prelacies  and  imperial  cities 
in  Franconia  and  eastern  Swabia,  in  return  for  which,  4.  Baden 
received  that  portion  of  the  Palatinate  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  {Heidetberg,  Mannheim),  Baden  also  received  :  the  portion  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Constance,  Basle,  Strasburg,  Speyer,  on  the  right 
b&nk  of  the  Rhine,  and  many  ecclesiastical  founoations  and  imperial 
cities.  5.  WUrtemberg  :  many  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  imperial 
cities,  especially  Reutlingen,  Esslingen^  Heilbronn,  etc.  Fmsaia  :  the 
bishoprics  of  Paderborn,  Hildesheim,  the  part  of  Thuringia  which  had 
belonged  to  Mainz  {Eichfeld  and  Erfurt),  a  part  of  MUnster,  many 
abbeys,  particularly  Quedlinburg,  and  the  imperial  cities,  MUhlhau* 
sen,  Nordhau^,  Goslar.  7.  Oldenburg  :  bishopric  of  Liibeck,  8. 
Hanover  :  bishopric  of  Osnabriick,  9.  Hease  (Darmstadt  and  Cas*- 
sel)  and  Nassau  divided  the  portions  of  the  archbishoprics  of  Mainz^ 
Trier  and  Cologne,  which  remained,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
10.  Nassau-Orange  :  bishopric  of  Fulda,  and  abbey  of  Corvey.  As 
a  rule  the  indenmified  princes  gained  considerajbly  in  territory  and 
subjects.  • 

1803.     New  dissensions  between  France  and  Enaland,  caused  by  the 
refusal  to  sun*ender  Malta  and  the  quarrets  of  the  journalists. 

The  French  occupied  Hanover,  where  they  nearly  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  state.  The  encampment  at  Boulogne  threatened 
England  with  an  invasion. 

Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul  discovered  (1804, 
Feb.).  Pichegru  met  a  mysterious  death  in  prison,  George  CadotP^ 
dal  was  executed.  Moreau  fled  to  America.  The  duhe  of  Enghien^ 
a  Bourbon  prince  of  the  branch  line  of  Cond^,  was  taken  by  violence 
from  the  territory  of  Baden,  condemned  by  a  conmiission  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  under  the  order  of  Napoleon,^  with- 
out the  observation  of  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  shot  at  Vincennea 
on  the  night  of  March  20-21.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  tribunate  and 
senate  proclaimed  the  Consul  Bonaparte, 

1804-1814   (15)   Napoleon  I.,  Hereditary  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

The  succession  was  in  the  male  line,  the  emperor  having  the 
privilege  of  adopting  the  children  of  his  brothers,  in  default  of  which 
and  of  direct  issue,  the  crown  was  to  go  to  Joseph  and  Louis  Bona- 
parte. The  election  was  ratified  by  a  popular  election,  by  means  of 
lists  to  which  the  people  sicked  their  names  ^3,672,329  to  2,569). 
The  emperor  was  consecrated  at  Paris  by  Pius  VII.  (Dec.  2),  placing 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head.     (Imitation  of  Pepin  and  especially  ci 

1  That  no  misunderstandingi  took  place,  as  is  asserted  by  Thiers  and  othen, 
throughout  the  whole  shameful  proceeding,  that  Napoleon  I.  afterwards  endeav. 
ored  in  all  ways  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  that  the  guilt  of  this  prem%ditatBd 
murder  rests  mainly  upon  himself,  has  been  proved  by  LanDrej,  Hutoirt  d§ 
Napoleon  J.  iii.  128,  foil, 
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Charles  the  Great,  who,  as  Charlemagne,  was  transformed  into  a 
Freucbraan  and  prototype  of  Napoleon).  Establishment  of  a  bril- 
liant court.  Grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  ;  eighteen  marshaJsi 
New  nobility.  An  absolute  monarchy  of  the  purest  type.  (Aboli- 
tion of  the  tribunate,  1807.) 

1805.  Napoleon  king  of  Italy.  His  stepson  Eugkne  Beouharnaitf 
son  of  Josephine^  viceroy  of  Naples.  The  Ligvarian  RepubUe 
incorporated  with  France. 

1805*    Third  coalition  a^irainst  France, 

between  England,  Rusaia,  Austria,  and  8i«reden  (Giutama 
IV.)f  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe* 
Spain  allied  with  France. 

The  cainp  at  Boulogne  broken  up.  The  French  armies  under  Do- 
voutf  Soultf  Lannest  Ney,  advanced  toward  the  Rhine.  The  maia 
force  of  the  Austrians  m  Italy  under  archduke  Charles  opposed  to 
Massena  ;  in  Germany,  under  archduke  Ferdinand  and  Mock,  Napo- 
leon commanded  in  person  in  Germany  ;  relying  on  the  support  of 
most  of  the  south  German  states,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Austriaas 
who  had  invaded  Bavaria.  On  the  upper  Danube  he  concentrated 
his  forces  (200,000  men),  reinforced  oy  BemadoUe,  who  on  his  war 
from  Hanover  had  marched  through  the  neutral  territory  of  Ansbach 
in  Prussia,  and  by  troops  from  Bavaria,  Wurtambarg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Nassau.  After  the  Austrians  (80,000  men)  had  been  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  and  the  main  army  was  surrounded 
by  the  French, 

1805.  Mack  surrendered  in  XTlm  with  the  whole  Austrian  army 
Oct.  17.     (30,000  men),  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  sea  Englana  opened  the  war  brilliantly  with  the 

1805*    Victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 

Oct.  21.    over  the  French  and    Spanish    fleet.    Death  of    Nelson 
("  England  expects  ever^  man  to  do  his  duty  ").    This  vie- 
tory  broke  the  naval  power  of  France. 

The  French  marched  upon  Vienna,  which  was  taken  by  Murai 
without  resistance.  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  driven  back  MassenOf 
returned  to  Germany  ;  a  Russian  army  under  Kutusoff,  a  second  un« 
dcr  the  emperor  Alexander,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Austria.  In 
the 

1805.  Battle  of  Ansterlitz  (the  battle  of  the  three  em- 
Dec.  2.      perors),  Napoleon  defeated   the  united  forces  of  Austria 

and  Russia,  Truce  with  Austria.  Retreat  of  the  Russians. 
Dec.  15.  Treaty  concluded  by  Prusaia,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  coalition,  with  Napoleon  at  Schdnbrunn  (Haug- 
witz).  Prusaia  ceded  to  Franoe  the  remaining  part  oi  CZm 
(Wesel)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Ansbachftind  Neuchdtdf 
and  was  promised  Hanover  in  exchange. 

Dec.  26.  Peace  of  Pre8sburgr>  between  France  and  Austria. 

1.  France  received  Piedmont,  Parma,  and  Piaeenza,  2.  Anajbria 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  all  that  she  had  received  of  Fsne<iaff 
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territory  at  the  j^eMe  of  Campo  JFbrmto  (p.  409)  ;  alw>  Fefufiim 
Jffrid  and  AilmoAo,  uid  recog^sisd  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy.  3b 
▲uatria  ceded  to  Bavaria  :  Tyrolf  Vorarlbera,  the  bishoprics  Brixen 
and  TrierUf  BurgaUf  Eichskuit,  Pas9aUy  Lindau^  besides  which  Bavaria 
received  the  free  city  of  Augsburg,  4.  Austria  ceded  to  'Wtbrtem* 
berg  and  Baden  what  remained  of  the  western  Austrian  Unds.  5. 
Bavaria  and  'Wtlrtemberg  were  recognized  as  klngdoma.  6. 
▲natrla  received  as  indemnification :  SaUburgt  Berchieggaden^  and 
the  estates  of  the  Teutonic  order  which  were  secularized.  The  elec- 
tor of  Salzburg  received  WUrxburg  from  Bavaria  as  indemnification. 
Rnaala  remained  hostile. 

1805.  The  Bourbona  in  Naples  were  dethroned  by  a  proclamation 
Deo.    issued  bv  Napoleon  from  Sohonbrunn  {La  dynastie  de  Naples 

a  oesse  de  r^gner). 

1806.  Josaphf  Napoleon's  elder  brother,  king  of  Naples.     The 
court  of  Naples  withdrew  to  Palermo. 

Sicily  was  beyond  Napoleon's  reach,  as  the  English  controlled  the 


Joachim  Mnrat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  created  grand  dnke 
of  Berg  ;  Marshal  Berthler,  prince  of  Neuchdtd  ;  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  third  brother,  king  of  BolUnd  (the  former  Bateviu  Be- 
public). 

1806.  Establishmentof  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine. 
July  12. 

Napoleon,  protector.  Prince  PrmaU,  formerly  electoral  arch- 
chancellor  ;  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  ;  itxe  grand  dukes 
of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Berg,  duke  of  ffassaiL,  eto.  After- 
wards all  the  Grerman  princes  joined  the  confederation  except  Au^- 
trio,  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  the  electorate  of  Hesse, 

Many  princes  holding  inunediately  of  the  empire  mediatized.  The 
free  city  of  Nuremberg  assigned  to  Bavaria,  Frankfort  to  the  prince 
primes  {grand  duke  oj  FrarSc/ari). 

Emperor  Francis,  who  had  already  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  his  hereditary  Austrian  estates  (1804), 

1806t  Aug.  6.     Abdicated  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire.    End  of  the  old  Grerman  empire. 

1806-1835.    Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

1806-1807-    (Fourth)  War  with  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Grounds  of  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war :  Erection  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  annexation  of  Wesd,  seizure  of  Essen  and 
Verden,  garrisoning  of  half  of  Germany  with  French  troops  ;  Napo- 
leon's offer  to  England  to  take  away  from  Prussia  the  territory  of 
Hanover  which  haa  just  been  forced  upon  her  ;  the  Prussians  were, 
moreover,  embitterea  afl;ainst  the  French  by  the  hifl^h-handed  execu* 
tion  of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  who  haa  published  some 
strictures  upon  Napoleon. 

Dangerous  sitoation  of  Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  com- 
|diie  separation  of  the  militaxy  and  dril  orders  had  brought  it  about 
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that  the  safety  of  the  state  rested  on  a  half-trained  army  oomposed 
in  part  of  foreigners,  on  a  superannuated  general,  and  on  subordinate 
commanders  who,  full  of  arrogant  pride  in  the  ancient  military  fame 
of  Prussia,  regarded  the  French  with  contempt  No  allies  except 
Saxony  and  distant  Russia,  Dissension  between  Prussia  and  England. 
Want  of  decision  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

1806.  Concentration  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Thuring^  under  the 
old  duke  of  Brunswick.  Defeat  of  the  Prussian  advance  at 
Saalfeld  (Oct.  10),  prince  Louu  Ferdinand  f.    In  the 

1806>  Oct  14.    Double  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 

the  main  army  was  completely  defeated.  Dissolution  of  the 
army.  The  reserve  under  the  nrince  of  WUrtemberg  was  de- 
feated and  scattered  at  Halle  (Oct.  17). 
Napoleon  in  Berlin  (Oct  27).  The  prince  of  Hohenlohe  with 
12,000  men  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenzlau  (Oct  28).  Blikher 
after  a  brave  defence  in  Liibeck  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole 
corps  at  Ratkau  as  prisoners  of  war  (Nov.  7).  Incredibly  hasty 
surrender  of  the  fortresses  :  Erfurt^  Spandau,  Stettin^  KUstrin,  Magd^ 
hurg,  Hameln  ;  only  Kolberg  {6neisenauy  SchiUf  Nettelheck)  and  Qraa* 
denz  (Catir6t£re)  defended  themselves  resolutely.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick (t  Nov.  10,  at  Ouensen)  and  the  neutral  elector  of  *Hesse  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Coarse  behavior  of  Napoleon  toward  the 
royal  family  (queen  Louisa).  Robbery  of  the  museums  and  picture 
galleries.  From  his  headquarters  in  Berlin  Napoleon  proclaimea  (Nov. 
21)  the  senseless  (paper)  blockade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  closure 
of  the  continent  to  British  trade,  a  policy  summed  up  in  the  title, 
**  Continental  System  **  (*'  Berlin  decree  ).  The  troops  of  France, 
Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg  invaded  Silesia,  The  Poles  summoned  to 
revolt.  Separate  peace  and  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (Dec.  11),  who  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  as  king 
of  Saxony.     Occupation  of  Hanover  and  the  Hanseatic  cities. 

1807.  Fall  of  Breslau,  followed  by  that  of  the  most  of  the  Silesian 
fortresses.  After  several  bloody  engagements  in  the  neiglK 
borhood  of  Pultusk,  Prussians  and  Russians  fought  against  the 
French,  without  decisive  result,  in  the  murderous 

1807,  Feb.  7,  8.    Battle  of  Bylau, 

where  the  Prussians  repulsed  the  right  wing  of  the  Frenoli 

under  Davout.    Winter  quarters.    Fnderic  William  III,  went 

to  Memel, 
May  26.    Danadg  captured  after  a  brave  defense  (Kalckreuth),  After 

several  engagements  Napoleon  was  victorious  in  the 

June  14.    Battle  of  Friedland, 

over  the  Russians,  Kdnig'iberg  and  the  conntry  ae  far  as  tiie 
Niemen  occupied  by  Napoleon.  Truce  with  Russia  (June  21),  witii 
Prussia  (June  25\  Meeting  of  Napoleon^  Alexander,  aiid  mdmii 
William  on  the  Ntemen, 

1307*    Peace  of  Tilsit. 

July  7.    A.  Between  France  and  Bussia. 

July  9.    B.  Between  France  and  Pruuia. 
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A.  1.  RQMla  recognized  the  dnehr  of  WanoWf  which  wai 
formed  ont  of  South  Pruma^  parts  of  West  Pnasia,  and  New  East 
Prussia,  under  the  king  of  Saxony.  2.  Danzig  restored  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  free  city.  3.  A  part  of  New  East  Prussia  (Bialystock) 
ceded  to  Russia.  4.  Ruasia  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Holland,  Jerome  Bonaparte  aa 
Ung  of  Westphalia,  a  new  kingdom  yet  to  be  created  ;  Ruaaia,  more- 
CfTcr,  reoogpuzed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  excepted  the 
mediation  of  Napoleon  in  concluding  peace  with  the  Turks,  while 
Napoleon  accepted  the  like  good  offices  from  Alexander  in  regard  to 
England.  In  a  secret  article,  Alexander  agreed  to  an  alliance  with 
!ll?rance  against  England,  in  case  the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered peace. 

B.  1.  Pniaaia  ceded  :  (a)  to  Napoleon  for  free  disposal,  all  lands 
between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  ;  (b)  to  Bazony,  the  circle  of  Cottbus  ;  (c) 
all  lands  taken  from  Poland  since  1772  for  the  creation  of  a  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  also  the  city  and  territory  of  Danzig.  2.  Prussia  recognized 
the  soyereignty  of  the  three  brothers  of  Napoleon.  3.  All  Prussian 
harbors  and  lands  were  closed  to  British  ships  and  British  trade  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  England.  4.  Pmaaia  was  to  maintain 
a  standing  ajmy  of  not  more  than  42,000  men.  In  regard  to  the  res- 
toration and  eyacuation  of  the  Prussian  proyinces  and  fortresses,  it 
was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  K&nigsberg  (July  12),  that  Prussia  should 
first  pay  all  arrears  of  war  indemnities. 

These  indemnifications,  fixed  at  nineteen  million  francs  by  the  Prus- 
sian calculations,  were  set  at  120  millions  by  the  French,  which  sum 
was  raised  to  140  millions  in  1808.  After  120  millions  had  been 
paid  the  fortresses  were  eyacuated,  excepting  Stettin,  KQstrin,  and 
Glogau,  Until  this  occurred  the  Prussian  state,  reduced  as  it  was 
from  89,120  to  46,032  square  miles,  was  obliged  to  support  150,000 
French  troops. 

1807,  Aug.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  TVeatphalia  (capital, 
CasseC)  by  a  decree  of  Nap<Meon,  who  reseryed  for  himself 
half  of  the  domains. 

High-handed  proceeding  of  the  English  against  Denmark,  which 
had  ^en  summoned  to  join  the  continental  system.  An  English  fleet 
bombarded  (1807,  Sept.)  Copenhagen,  and  carried  off  the  Danish 
fleet.  Alliance  of  Denmark  with  France.  Russia  declared  war  upon 
England.    Stralsund  and  Ritgen  occupied  by  the  French. 

Portugal,  which  refused  to  join  the  continental  system,  occupied 
by  a  French  army  under  Junct  (duke  of  Abrantes)  Noy.  1807. 
lAie  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil.    MUan  decree,  Dec.  17,  1807. 

Spain  inyaded  by  100,000  Frenchmen  under  the  pretext  of  guard- 
ing the  coasts  apunst  the  English.  Charles  JV.  (1788-1808)  abdi- 
cated in  fayor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  (March,  1808),  in  consequence 
qf  an  outbreak  which  had  occurred  against  his  fayonte,  the  prince  of 
ike  peace,  Godoy.  Father  and  son,  with  Grodoy,  were  enticed  by  Na- 
poleon to  Bayonne  and  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne  (May), 
r^apoleon's  brother  Joseph  became  king  of  Spain,  Murat  taking  the 
throne  of  Naples  instead  of  Joseph.  General  uprising  of  tba 
Spaniards. 
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1808-1814.    War  between  Napoleon  and  Qreat  Brit- 
ain in  Spain  and  Portugal.     (''  Peninsolar  War/') 

The  English  landed  in  Portugal  and  forced  Junot  to  surrender 
Cintra,  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country  (Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  V  The  French  were  soon  driven  back  to  the  Ebro. 
Napoleon,  securea  against  Austria  by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  since  the  aBsembly  of  princes  at  Erfurt,  where 
four  kings,  thirty-four  princes,  and  other  German  rulers  who  had  done 
him  homage,  hastened  in  person  to  Spain  with  250,000  men,  advanced 
to  Madridy  and  with  SouU  drove  the  Encplish  from  Spain  (battle  of 
Corunna  Jan.  16,  1809.  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore).  After  the  d^ 
parture  of  Napoleon  hostilities  continued  in  Spain.  Guerrilla  war- 
fare. The  English  returned.  Heroic  defense  of  Saragassa  (Palafox), 
which  surrendered  in  Feb.  1809.  The  English  general.  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley  (b.  1769;  officer  in  East  India  1797-1805  ;  M.  P.  1806;  vi*. 
count  Wellin^on,  1809 ;  duke  of  Wellington,  1814  ;  prime  minister, 
1827-1830  ;  d.  1852,  Sept.  18),  after  his  victory  over  Joseph  at  Tala- 
▼era,  July  28, 1809,  was  created  viscount  Wellington,  and  made 
commander-in-chief  of  all  English  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
SouUy  duke  of  Dalmatia,  at  £st  victorious  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Oporto  again. 

In  Prussia,  meanwhile,  the  state  was  reorganized  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Beymes  and  Zastrowt  by  Charles,  buron  of  and  in  Stain 
(b.  1757  at  Nassau  ;  since  1780,  in  Prussian  civil  service  ;  1796  over- 

5 resident  of  the  chamber  of  Westphalia ;  1804  minister  of  finanoe, 
.  1831),  and  Hardenberg,  Regulations  for  the  cities,  liberation  of 
industry,  abolition  of  hereditary  serfdom,  reformation  of  the  adminis- 
tratiou  of  the  public  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  army  on  the  bans 
of  universal  military  service,  by  Gneisenau^  Orolman^  Boyen^ 
Clausewitz,  Scharnhorst  (b.  1755,  in  Hanover,  son  of  a  peasant,  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  Hanover,  1801  lieutenant-colonel  in  Prussia,  takeii 
prisoner  at  Ratkau  with  Bliicher,  major-general  at  Eylau;  d.  1813). 

Foundation  of  the  university  at  Berlin  (1810),  by  Humboldtf  AU 
tensteiny  Niehuhr^  ScfUeiermacher,  Fichte^s  addresses  to  the  Grermaa 
nation.  Tugendbund.  Gymnastics,  John,  E,  M,  Amdt.  Preparations 
for  the  liberation  of  Crermany  and  Europe  from  the  French  ypke. 
Futile  attempt  of  Austria  to  accomplish  this  liberation  alone,  by  mak« 
ing  use  of  Napoleon's  entanglement  in  the  Spanish  war. 

1808,  July-No  v.     English  expeditiou  to  Wakheren  (p.  637). 

1809.  (Fifth)  War  with  Austria. 

Archduke  CharleSf  conunandcr  of  the  Austrian  army  of  Ba-* 
vari/if  and  archduke  Johnf  commander  of  the  Austrian  forces  which 
were  sent  to  Italy,  summoned  the  German  people  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  against  the  French  supremacy.  Tyrol  alone  heeded  the 
summons,  and  took  up  arms  (Andreas  Hofer,  Speckbacher), 

Napoleon  engaged  archduke  Charles  in  Bavaria,  with  G^erman 
Apr.  19-23.     troops,  drove  him  over  the  Danube  to  Bohemia,  after 

five  days'  fighting  at  Abensberg,  LandshiU,  EckmOhl  and  Re^ 
May  13.    gensburg,  and  captured  Vienna  for  the  second  time^    Na^ 

poleon  crossed  the  island  of  Lobau,  to  the  laft  bax^^^Su^^^Z^WB^ 

nbe,  where  in  the  bloody 
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1809,  May  21-22.    Battle  at  ABpem  and  Bsalinff 

(on  the  March/eld),  he  was,  for  the  Jirst  time,  defeated  by 
archdtJce  CharUs,  and  (Lannes  t)  forced  to  recross  the  Dan- 
ube (JMaasena),  where  he  onitea  with  the  yiceroy  Euffene,  who 
had  pursued  archduke  John  from  northern  Italy  to  Huncnizy 
and  defeated  him  at  Raab.  With  180,000  men  Na^eon 
crossed  the  Danube  anew,  defeated  archduke  Charles  in  the 
murderous 

1809,  July  5^.    Battle  of  Wagram, 

and  pursued  him  toward  Moravia.    Truce  of  Zrunm, 

Oct.  14.    Peace  of  Vienna 

between  France  and  Auatria,  signed  in  the  palace  at  SehOn^ 
brunn. 

1.  Auatria  ceded  a  territory  of  32,000  square  miles,  containing  3^ 
million  inhabitants,  viz. :  a.  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgadenj  the  Thn- 
viertel,  and  half  of  the  HaugrOckviertel  to  Bavaria  ;  b.  Wett  Galicia 
to  the  duchy  of  Waraaw  ;  o.  one  district  in  East  Galicia  (Tamopol) 
to  Ruaaia  ;  d.  the  lands  hewmd  the  Save,  the  circle  of  Villachf  htrioy 
Hungarian  Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who 
created  from  these  cessions  and  the  Ionian  h(and$,  which  Russia  had 
■urrendered  to  him  in  1807,  the  new  state  of  the  lUgrian  promnoes  un- 
der Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  as  ffOTemor.  2.  Auatria  joined  the 
continental  system,  and  broke  oif  afi  connection  with  England. 

The  TyroUie,  left  to  themselyes,  continued  the  war  with  heroic  cour- 
age, but  were  in  the  end  subdued.  Hofer  captured  and  ahot  by  the 
IVenoh  at  Mantua  (1810).  Southern  Tjrrol  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

Bold  attempt  of  Schill,  a  Prussian  major,  to  precipitate  the  war  of 
liberation.  With  600  hussars  he  left  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
and  summoned  the  people  of  Germany  to  take  up  arms.  The  news 
of  Napoleon's  victories  on  the  Danube  frustrated  the  scheme.  Schiil 
fell  fighting  bravely  at  StraUund  (May  31^.  Eleven  of  his  officers 
were  court-martialed  and  shot  in  Wesel,  tne  captured  soldiers  were 
condemned  to  hard  labor  hy  order  of  Napoleon,  carried  to  France,  and 
after  a  half  year's  imprisonment  in  the  bagno,  or  prison  for  galley- 
slaves,  enrolled  among  the  French  coast  guards. 
1809.  Bold  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  across  northern  Ger- 
many. He  succeeded  in  transporting  himself  and  the  "  Black 
Legion ''  to  England. 

Gtuitavua  IV.,  of  B^reden,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  Napoleon,  but  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  had 
been  since  1808  involved  in  war  with  Russia,  which  had  conquered 
ilnland.  He  fell  at  last  by  a  military  revolution,  the  victim  of  his 
obstinacy.  The  capital,  Stockholm,  being  threatened  by  the  passage 
of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  over  the  frozen  gulf  of  Bos- 
nia, by  the  capture  of  Tomea  and  that  of  the  islands  of  Aland,  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  the  Swedish  army.  The  king  was  arrested  on  March 
13, 1809,  by  generals  Klingspor  ana  Adlerkreuz,  obliged  to  abdicate,  and 
diamissed  trSoL  the  kingdom  with  his  fcanily.  The  crown  was  given 
to  the  uncle  of  the  king,  Charlea  70SL  (1809-1818),  passing  over  hia 
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son.  In  the  peace  of  Friedrichsham  with  Ftusia,  Sept.  17, 1809, 
Sweden  surrendered  to  Russia  the  principality  of  Finland  as  far  as 
the  river  Tomeaj  together  with  the  islands  of  Aland.  By  the  medii^ 
tion  of  Russia  Sweden  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris  with  France, 
Jan.  6,  1810,  whereby  Sweden  joined  the  continental  system  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  After  the  sudden 
death  of  prince  Christian  August  of  HoUtem-Augustenburgy  whom 
Charles  XIII.  had  adopted  and  appointed  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
French  marshal  Bemadotte  (prince  of  Pontecorvo)  was  elected  croum 
prince  of  Stoeden, 

Rome  had  been  occupied  by  the  French  in  1808.  Pope  Plus  VH. 
steadfastly  refusing  to  enter  mto  an  o£fensiye  and  defensiye  alliance 
with  France,  and  to  close  his  seaports  against  England,  Napoleon, 
after  the  infliction  of  unheard-of  violence  for  a  year,  proclaimed  from 
Schbnhrunny  May,  1809,  that  the  p(ipal  states  and  the  city  of  Rome  were 
incorporated  with  France.  Pius  VII.  excommunicated  Napoleon  in 
June,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  taken  oyer  Mt.  Cenis  to  Grenoble ' 
and  thence  to  Savona,  As  he  still  refused  to  yield  to  Napoleon's  de- 
mands, Pius  VII.  was  placed  on  prisoner's  allowance,  and  lived  for 
three  years  almost  entirely  upon  alms  (1812  taken  to  FonUiind>leau,) 

In  Turkey,  after  the  deposition  of  Selim  II L,  war  broke  out  again 
with  Russia  (1809-1812).  After  the  bloody  battle  at  Rustchuck,  the 
Russians  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  the  Turkish  army  which 
pursued  them  was  captured  (1811). 

1812,  May  28.    Peace  of  Bucharest :  the  Pruth  was  made  the 
boundary  between  Rtissia  and  Turkey, 

1810,  April.    Napoleon,  divorced  from  Josephine,  married  BCaria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis  I.  of  Austria.    Abdication  and 

flight  (July)  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  who  had  refused 
to  ruin  his  country  by  joining  the  continental  system.  Annexation  of 
Holland,  as  the  "  alluvial  deposit  of  French  rivers,**  to  the  French 
empire.  Annexation  of  the  canton  of  WaUis,  and  soon  after  of 
Oldenburg,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  East  Friesland,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  so  that  the  french 
empire,  which  now  comprised  130  departments,  extended  on  the  east 
as  lar  as  the  Trave. 

In  Spain  strenuous  exertions  against  Napoleon ;  French,  Italian^ 
and  Polish  troops,  along  with  those  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
overran  the  peninsula.  Conquest  of  Andalusia  by  Victor  and  Mortier. 
Unsuccessful  siege  of  Cadiz,  whither  the  Central  Junto  had  fled  from 
Seville.  A  special  session  of  the  Cortes  called  at  Cadiz  assumed  the 
sovereignty  and  drew  up  a  constitution  (completed  1812). 

In  Portugal  struggle  between  Wellington  and  Massena.  Siege  and 
capture  of  Ciudad  nodrigo  by  the  latter  (July  10,  1810).  Retreat 
of  Wellington  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa  (Oct.  9).  Winter 
quarters.  1811,  March  ;  masterly  retreat  of  Massena.  Siege  of 
Almeida  and  Badajoz  by  the  English.  Defeat  and  retreat  of  Massena 
from  Portugal.  SouU,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  was  de- 
feated in  the  bloody 

1811,  May  16.      Battle  of   Albuera.     The  English  retomed   to 
Portugal.    1812,  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodnqo  (Jan.  1^\  wb&. 
Badqjoz  (April  6). 
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IfllSy  July  SS2.  BatUe  ol  BalanwiMW ;  ▼ietoty  of  Wellingtoii.  Cap- 
tare  of  Madrid.     Lom  of  soathem  Spain  to  the  French. 

1811,  liaroh.  BirUi  of  a  son  to  Napoleon,  who  reoeiyed  the  pomp- 
ous title  of  king  of  Borne. 

Ki4>oleon  L  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  In  the  naval  warfare 
and  in  the  colonies  France,  like  Holland,  had  met  noUiing  bat  losses. 
Caifenne,  MartinUme^  Senegal^  St.  Doming  were  lost  inl809.  (rtio- 
ddoupe,  hie  Bourhon^  and  Jsle  de  France  m  1810  ;  Java  (with  Batavia) 
1811. 

1812-1814.  War  between  Bngland  and  the  United  Statea  of 
Horth  America  in  conseqaenoe  of  commercial  dissensions 
oonclnded  by  ihetreatyof  Ghent,  Dec  24, 1814  (p.  651). 

1812.  (Sixth)  War  With  Buasia. 

Caaae :  Napoleon's  claim  to  rule  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
lefnsal  of  Russia  to  carry  out  strictly  the  absurd  continental  system, 
iHiioh  Napoleon  himself  evaded  by  salable  liceneeSf  and  which  had 
mined  Russian  commerce,  roused  the  anser  of  the  t3rrant.  The  ad- 
dition of  west  Galicia  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  had  caused  Alexander  anxiety  lest  the  restonition  of  Poland 
■hould  be  contemplated  ;  the  deposition  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg, 
his  near  relatiye,  offended  him  deeply. 

Alliance  of  Napoleon  with  Austria,  which  furnished  90,000  men 
for  the  Russian  expedition,  and  PrussiOf  from  which  he  obtained 
20,000  men.  Denmark,  favored  by  its  position,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining neutrality  during  the  war  wiui  Russia.  Sweden  (Bem<M^ 
dotte),  which  had  been  forced  by  the  violent  reproaches  of  Napoleon 
oonoemine  disregard  of  the  continental  system  to  declare  war  upon 
England  (1810),  seized  the  opportunity  of  .he  Russian  war,  to  shake 
off  her  dependence  upon  France,  and  open  for  herself  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  Norway,  as  a  recompense  for  Finland,  Occupation  of 
Swedish  Pamerania  and  RUgen  by  the  French,  Jan.  1812.  Treaty 
of  8t.  Peteraburg  between  Sweden  and  Ruaaia,  April :  Ruaaia 
promised  S^reden  the  annexation  of  Norway,  with  indemnification 
for  Denmark ;  Sweden  promised  Ruaaia  to  make  a  diversion  in 
northern  Germany  in  union  with  a  Russian  auxiliary  force. 

England  concluded  peace  with  Ruaaia  and  Sweden  at  Orebro 
(June). 

The  French  army  of  invasion  included  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  PoleSf  and  contingents  from  all  the  German  princes  of  the  can^ 
fideracy  of  the  Rhine  ,  in  fact,  the  smaller  part  only  of  the  army  waA 
French.  The  total  number,  according  to  Thiers,  was  420,000  men, 
but  reinforcements  afterwards  swelled  it  to  553,000.  The  Aus* 
trians,  under  Schwarzenberg,  on  the  right  wing,  and  Prussians,  under 
York,  on  the  left  wing,  formed  separate  armies,  the  latter  being 
nnder  the  command  of  Macdonald. 

1SL2,  June.  Passage  of  the  Niemen  by  the  great  army  ;  occupation  of 
WUna.  Poland  was  not  restored.  The  Russians  under  Barclay 
de  Tolly  retreated.  The  main  army  reached  Bmolenak  without  a 
battle,  though  suffering  from  skirmishes  and  lack  of  provisions,  while 
the  Prussians  besieged  RigOf  and  the  Austrians  penetn^ed  Volhy* 
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nia.     Stonn  and  destruction  of  Smolmsk  (Aug.  17, 18).    The  Russian 
general  Kutusoff,  obtaining  the  command  in  chief,  fought  the  bloody 

1812.  Sept.  7.    Battle  at  Borodino  and  Moshaisk 

on  the  Moskowa,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  enormous  losses 
(French,  32,000  ;  Russian,  47,000),  but  the  Russians  were 
forced  to  withdraw.  Retreat  in  admirable  order  through 
Sept.  14.  Moscow.  Occupation  of  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  abandoned,  by  the  French,  whose  main  army  had  already 
shrunk  to  95,000  men.^     Napoleon  in  the  Kremlin, 

8ept.  16-19.    Burning  of  Moscow  (Rostapschin), 

Sack  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  ashes  and  ruins.  Napoleon 
proffered  a  truce,  which  the  Russians  rejected  by  an  answer 
whose  delivery  was  purposely  delayed.  After  remaining  Ats 
weeks  in  Moscow,  Napoleon  commenced  his 

Oct.  19.     Retreat  from  Moscow, 

at  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  afterwards  towards  Smo* 
lensk.  The  march  was  disturbed  by  the  Russian  main  army 
under  Kutusoff ^  and  by  countless  swarms  of  Cossacks.  Detf- 
perate  contest  of  separate  corps  of  the  army  at  Jaroelaveiy 
Oct.  24,  and   Vjazmat  Nov.  3. 

Not.  6.  Commencement  of  the  cold  weather.  Terrible  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  frost.  Continuous  engagements,  esp»* 
cially  at  Krasnoy  {Ney^  "the  bravest  of  the  brave"),  and 

Borissoff. 

Nov.  26-28.    Terrible  passafire  of  the  Berezina. 

Ney  and  Oudinoty  with  8,500  men,  forced  a  passage  against 
25,000.  From  this  point,  the  disorganization  of  the  renuiin- 
ing  fragments  of  the  army  was  complete,  and  the  retreat  be- 
came a  wild  flight.  Dec.  3,  Bulletin  (No.  29),  of  McUodeczno, 
Napoleon  left  the  army  and  hastened  to  Paris  where  he  arrived 
Dec.  18.  The  army  continued  its  retreat  pursued  by  the  Rus- 
sians until  Dec.  13,  when  the  remaining  troops  (100,000)| 
crossed  the  Niemen.  The  Russians  made  100,000  prisoners 
according  to  their  reports. 
In  any  case  this  expedition  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  300,000 
able-bodied  young  men  on  the  side  of  the  French  and  their 
allies. 
Dec.  30.  Tork  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Russiaa 
general  Diebitch,  in  the  mill  of  Poschenin  near  TauroggefU 

1813  and  1814.    The  Ghreat  War  of  Liberation 

of  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 

1813,  Feb.  3.    Appeal  of  Frederic  William  III.  isstied 

from  Breslau,  directing  the  formation  of  volunteer  corpse 
whereupon  all  the  young  men  capable  of  service  flew  to  arms. 

Feb.  28.    Alliance  of  Kalish 

between  Russia  and  Prussia  : 
1.  Offensive  and  defensive  allianoe,  enumeratioD  of  the  anzflp 

1  Cf-  T   Ton,  DsaftwtrdigktUtiu 
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bay  anniet  to  be  fanuahed  Ij  either  side.  2.  Rettontioii  ol 
the  Prussian  Inonarchj  according  to  old  political  relations.  3. 
Invitation  extended  to  Austria  and  England  to  join  the  alli- 
ance. 

ISlSf  March  3.  Treaty  between  England  and  Sweden  :  England 
paid  one  million  rix  dollars  in  subsidies  and  promised  not  to  op- 
pose the  union  of  Nortoay  with  S^reden.  Sw^eden  fnmished 
the  allies  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  command  of  the  crown 
prince  Bemadotte  (the  inactive  and  suspicious  conduct  of  thif 
general  afterwards  entirely  disabled  the  northern  army). 

Ifaroh  17.    Appeal  of  Frederic  William  IZL  **  To  my  people/' 

and  *'  to  my  army."    Establishment  of  the  Landwehr  and 

the  LamUturm.    Iron  Croaa. 
March.    Outbreak  in  Hamburg.     Tettenham  occupied  the  dty.    The 

dukes  of  Mecklenburg  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  of  the 

Rhine. 
Great  preparations  on  both  sides.    The  Elbe  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  combatants  ;  Danzig,  Stettin,  KUstHn,  Glogau,  ModUn,  and 
Zamosc,  being,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

March  27.    Occupation  of  Dresden  by  Russians  and  Prussians  under 
Wittgenstem  and  BlUcher,  after  the  withdrawal  of  marshal  Da* 
vout.    Flight  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 
The  French  army  and  the  contingents  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Bhine  concentrated  in  FrancomOf  Thuringia,  and  on  the  Elbe. 

Napoleon,  after  the  end  of  April,  was  at  the  heac&  of  180,000  men 
in  Grermany.  He  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  numbering  85,000  men,  and  forced  to  fight  the 

May  2.    Battle  of  Groaa-Ooraohen  or  Ltitmen. 

Victory  remained  with  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  losses. 

The  allies  withdrew  through  Dresden  to  Lusalia.    Schamhortt, 

severely  wounded,  died  in  Fnunie. 
Napoleon  in  Dresden,  in  close  aUiance  with  the  king  of  Saxony, 

who  had  returned  from  Phigue. 
1813»  May  18.    Landing  of  the  crown  prince  Bemadotte  with  Swedish 

troops,  in  Pommerania. 
May  20  and  21.    Battlea  of  Bantien  and  Wuraohen. 

Napoleon  attacked  the  allies  at  Bautzen,  forced  them  to  retreat 

across  the  Spree,  and  completed  the  victory  at  Wurschen,  with 

ereat  loss  to  himself,    ifuroc  f.    The  allies  retreated  to  Si- 

Msia. 
May  90.    Hamburg  occupied  by  Dawwi,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Russians,  and  tembly  maltreated. 
The  combatants,  exhausted,  waited  for  reinforcements  and  strove 

to  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria. 
Jane  4-July  26.    Armiatioe  of  Poisohwits,  afterwards  prolonged 

until  Aug.  10  (16). 
June  15.    England  concluded  a  anbaidy  treaty  with  Pmaaia  and 

Rnsaia  at  Reiohenbaoh. 
fuly  5  (28)>Aug.  11.    Congreaa  at  Prague.    Austria  played  the 

part  of  mediator.    After  futile  negotiations  {Mettermch^  Coy- 
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laincourtf  WiOiam  von  Humboldt),  the  congreaa  was  dissolved 

and 

1813>  Aug.  12.    Austria  declared  war  upon  France. 

The  allies,  supported  by  English  subsidies,  placed  three 
main  armies  in  the  field  : 

1.  The  great  Bohemian  army  under  Bchwarzenberff 
{Kleisty  Wittgenstein)^  with  which  were  the  three  mon- 
archs,  Alexander,  P^ancis,  Frederic  William. 

2.  The  Silesieoi  army  under  Bliicher  {York,  Sacken^ 
Langeron). 

3.  The  Northern  army  under  the  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, Bemadotte  (Biilawj  Tauenzien,  Winxingerode). 

Napoleon  opened  hostilities  with  an  attack  upon  Bliicher  who  re- 
tired behind  the  Katzbach.  Meanwhile  Schwarzenbera  advanced 
against  Dresden  from  Bohemia.  Napoleon  hastened  Uiiuier,  leaving 
Macdonald  to  oppose  Bliicher,  Before  an  action  occurred  at  either  m 
these  points,  Ouainot  and  Reyrder,  whose  attack  upon  Berlin  was  to  be 
supported  by  Davout  from  Hamburg,  were  defeated  by  BlUow  in  the 

Aug.  23.    Battle  of  Groabeeren, 

while  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony  looked  on  inactive. 
This  victory  saved  Berlin  fi*om  capture  and  sack.    Directly 

afterwards  Macdonald^s  army  was  defeated  in  the 
Aug.  26.    Battle  of  the  Katzbach  near  Wahlstatt 

by  Bliicher,  a  part  being  captured.    Bliicher  created  Prince  of 

WahhtaU, 
Meanwhile  the  attack  of  the  Bohemian  vnaj  upon  Dreeden 

failed.    Napoleon  won  his  last  great  victory  on  Grerman  soil 

in  the 

Aug.  26  and  27,  Battle  of  Dresden. 

Moreau,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
cannon-ball,     f  Sept.  2. 
Aug.  27.    Victorious  engafi;ement  at  Hagelherg.    (Landwehr  of  the 
electoral  mark.)     Vandamme,  in  the  attempt  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  Bohemian  army,  was  defeatea  in  the 

Aug.  30.    Battle  at  Kulm  and  Nollendorf 

near  Teplitz,  by  Ostermann  and  Kleitt,  and  captured  with 
10,000  men. 
Ney,  who  was  to  occupy  Berlin,  was  defeated  in  the 

Sept.  6.    Battle  of  Dennewitz 

by  Bulow  and  Tauemein.  Austria  having  already  arranged 
the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance  with  Ruasta  and  PrutfiOy  wr- 
ing the  armistice,  a  formal 

Sept.  9.   Alliance  was  concluded  at  Teplitz : 

1.  Firm  union  and  mutual  guarantee  for  their  respective  terri* 
tones.  2.  £ach  party  to  assist  the  others  with  at  leaet  60,000 
men.  3.  No  separate  peace  or  anniitiot  to  b^rjnwitofteiki 
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tttidet  prorided  for  the  restoration  of  the  Auatrian  and  Pru^ 
sian  monarchies  to  the  condition  of  1805. 

181%  Sept.  17.  Napoleon  repulsed  by  Schusanenberg  at  NoUendorf, 
York  forced  a  passage  across  the  Elbe  for  the  army  of  Silesia 
by  the 

Oot  3.    Battle  of  "Wartenborgy 

against  Bertrand.    The  northern  army  also  crossed  the  Elbe. 

Oot.  8.    Treaty  of  Ried  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  which  with- 
drew from  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  and  joined  the  alli- 
ance against  Napoleon.    Li  return  the  king  of  Bayaria  waa 
secured  in  all  the  possessions  which  he  held  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty. 
As  the  three  main  armies  of  the  allies  were  attempting  to  unite  in 
Kapoleon's  rear,  the  latter  left  Dresden  in  order  to  escape  being  out 
off  from  France,  and  concentrated  his  troops  at  Leipzig. 

1813»  Oot.  16,  18,  19.  Battle  of  Leipzig.  («« Battle  of 
the  Nations"). 

Oet  16.    On  the  first  day  : 

1.  Indecisiye  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  army  of  Bo- 
hemia  under  Soh^vraraenborg  at  Waohaa  (south  of  Leipzig). 

2.  Victory  of  Bliioher  at  Mdokarn,  north  of  Leipzig,  oyer 
Marmont, 

Oct.  17.  On  the  next  day  the  main  armies  desisted  from  fighting. 
Napoleon  sent  offers  of  peace  to  Francis  /.  which  were  rejected 
on  account  of  the  extrayagance  of  his  demands.  Toward  eyen- 
ing  union  of  the  four  armies  of  the  allies :  the  grand  army, 
the  northern  Brmjf  with  which  the  army  of  Silesia  had  already 
united  by  an  extraordinary  march  of  BlUc?ier,  and  finally  the 
Russian  reserve  (100,000)  under  Bennigsen,  The  armies  of 
the  allies,  forming  a  large  half  circle,  largely  outnumbered 
the  French.     (300,000  men  against  130,000). 

Oet  18.     On  the  third  day  general  attack  of  the  allies,  endinffy 
after  nine  hours'  fic^hting,  in  a  complete  victory.     (Struggle 
for  Probstheide).    In  the  eyening  the  French  army  was  dnyen 
back  to  the  gates  of  Leipzig.    The  corps  of  Saxony  and  IVur- 
temherg  went  oyer  to  the  aUies. 
Oct.  19.    Storm  of  Leipzig  and  capture  of  the  king  of  Saxony.    After 
suffering  a  loss  of  more  than  30,000  men,  the  defeated  army 
of  Napoleon  commenced  the  retreat.    The  destruction  of  the  bridge 
oyer  the  Elster  before  the  whole  army  had  crossed  caused  the  drown- 
ing of  many  troops  in  the  Elster,  among  them  prince  Poniatowskif 
nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland. 

On  the  retreat  engagement  on  the  Unstrut  between  Napoleon  and 
York^s  advanced  guard,  and  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30,  31)  with  an  Aua- 
tro-Bavarian  army  under  Wrede.    The  French  were  victorious. 

Inmiediate  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig :  flight  of  king 
Jerome  from  Cassel ;  end  of  the  kingdom  of  IVestpfialia,  and  of  the 

rnd  duchies  of  Frankfort  and  Berg,    Restoration  of  the  old  rulers 
Cttssdp  Brwuwickf  JaanaveTf  OUUmburg,    The  central  administra- 
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tive  bureau  for  Germany  onder  baron  Ton  Stem^  which  had  been 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the  government  of  those  dis- 
tricts which  should  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  allies,  found  its 
sphere  of  action  limited  almost  entirely  to  Saxony. 

1813,  Nov.     Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Maiiiz.    Wiirtembergy 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 

confederacy  of  the  Khiue  joined  the  allies.  The  cities  occupied  by 
the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  one  after  another.  DreS' 
den  (Nov.  11),  Stettin  (Nov.  21),  Lubeck  (Dec.  6),  Zamosc,  Modlin^ 
Torgau  (Dec.  2()),  Danzig  (Dec.  30),  WUtenberg  (Jan.  12,  1814,  by 
Tauenzien),  Kustrin  (Maich  7).  Glogau,  Magdeburo,  Hamburg  (Da- 
vout)f  Er/urtf  Wiirzburg,  Wesel,  Mainz^  maintained  themselves  until 
the  peace. 

L  prising  in  Holland  (Nov.  15),  expulsion  of  the  French  officials. 
A  part  of  the  northern  army  under  Butow  entered  Holland,  while  the 
crown  prince  of  Swedeny  with  the  main  body  of  the  northern  army 
separated  completely  from  the  allies,  invaded  HdUtein^  in  a  short 
winter  campaign  forced  Denmark  to  conclude  the 

1814,  Jan.  14.    Peace  of  Kiel :  1.  Denmark  renounced  the  posses- 
sion of  Norway  in  favor  of  Sweden,  which  guaranteed  to  the 

Norwegians  the  possession  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  2.  Sweden 
ceded  to  Denmark  western  Pomerania  and  Riigen,  At  the  same 
time  peace  between  Denmark  and  England,  the  fatter  restoring  all 
conquests  except  Heligoland  ;  afterwards  peace  with  Russia  and  Pru$* 
sia. 

Meantime  the  French,  after  they  had  already  (in  1812^  lost  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  Madrid  itself  for  a  tune,  were 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Spain  in  1813. 

After  the  French  power  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
Soult  with  a  large  number  of  troops  for  Germany  (Feb.  1813),  Well- 
ington repulsed  Soult's  successor,  Jourdan,  and  king  Joseph,  and 
defeated  them  in  the 
1813,  June  21.    Battle  of  Vittoria. 

Joseph  fled  to  France.  Siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the  Spaniards. 
Soult  returning  with  reinforcements  to  the  relief  of  Pampeluna  was 
defeated  in  the  Pyrenees  (July  28,  29),  and  withdrew  behind  the 
Bidassoa.  At  the  same  time  marshal  Suchet  was  driven  out  of  Vol' 
encia  into  Barcelona.  After  the  conquest  of  Pampeluna  (Oct.  31)  by 
the  Spaniards,  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  defeated  Soult  on 
French  soil,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Bayonne.  Napoleon  en- 
deavored to  secure  peace  with  Spain  by  a  treaty  with  the  imprisoned 
king,  Ferdinand  (whom  he  liberated  from  his  confinement  at  VdUn* 
fay)y  and  thus  to  protect  France  against  invasion  from  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Cortes  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  not  been  a  free  agent, 
and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  conclude  a  peace  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  English. 
1813.     The  allies  on  Nov.  8  laid  before  Napoleon  a  proposal  which 

secured  to  France  the  Alps  and  Rhine  for  bo>mdaxies,  but  as 
Dec.  1.    Napoleon  did  not  earnestly  entertain  it»  they  adopted  the 

resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  umL  tA  '^mm^  ^^b» 
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Bhkie.  Napoleon  obtained  from  the  senate  a  new  levy  of  900^000 
men  ;  the  corps  legislatxf^  in  which  words  of  bhune  were  at  laat  heard, 
was  prorogued  sine  die. 

Passage  of  the  allies  across  the  Rhine. 

1813,  Dec.  21-25.    The  main  army  under  Schwarzenberg^  Wrede^  eto^ 

crossed  the  upper  Rhine  and  traversed  Switzerhmd  (Bade)f 
whose  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Napoleon  was  disregaroed. 

1814,  Jan.  1.    Blikher  with  the  army  of  Silesia  crossed  the  middle 

Rhine^  at  Mannheim,  Caub,  and  CoiblenU, 
The  total  streng^th  of  the  allies  on  their  entrance  into  French  terri- 
tory was  not  quite  200,000  men.    The  main  army  advanced  through 
Burgundy;  Blilcher  through  Lorraine  toward  Champagne.    To  pre- 
Tent  their  juncture,  NcmSeon  attacked  BlUcKer  at  Bnenne,  and  drove 
Jan.  29.    him  back  ;  BlUcKer,  however,  united  with  a  part  of  the 
main  armv  (eroum  prince  of  WUrtemberg)  and  defeated  the  em- 
peror in  tne 
Feb.  1.    Battle  of  La,  Rothitee, 

and  drove  him  across  the  Aube,  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
Tisiouing  the  united  armies,  led  to  their  separation.  The  grand  army 
was  to  advance  upon  Paris  by  way  of  the  Seine,  while  ue  army  of 
Silesia  followed  the  Mame  to^md  the  same  goaL 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  separation  than,  with  aston- 
ishing boldness,  leaving  a  very  small  bodv  of  troops  behind  to  engage 
the  army  under  Schwanenberg,  he  hurled  himself  suddenly  upon  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  defeated  them  in^^r  battles 
Feb.  10-15.  at  Champauberi  (Sacken),  Montmirail  {York  driven 
across  the  Mame),  Chateau  -  Thierry,  and  Vauchamps,  and 
forced  BlUcher  back  to  Etoges.  Then,  turning  like  a  flash  upon  the 
math  army,  he  defeated  it  in  the 

Feb.  17.  Engagement  at  Nangis  CWittgenatein  and  Wrede), 
and  in  uie 

Feb.  18.    Engagement  at  Monterean  (crown  prince  of  WUrten^ 
berg). 
Napoleon  thns  obliged  the  main  army  to  retreat  to  Troves,  after 

which  the  two  armies  were  for  a  short  time  again  united  on  the 

Aube, 

Meanwhile  ambassadors  of  the  allies  had  met  the  envoy  of  Na- 
poleon, Caulaincaurt,  in  a 

Teh.  5-March  19.  Congreaa  at  ChAtillon  (on  the  Seine),  where 
Napoleon  was  oifered  the  possession  of  France  with  the  bound- 
aries of  1792,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  by  reason 
of  his  haughty  and  dubious  conduct. 

liarch  1.    Closer  union  between  the  allied  powers  at  Chaiimont. 
The  deposition  of  Napoleon  resolved  npon. 
The    two  armies  separated    again.     The  main  army  nnder 
SchuMrzenberg  defeated  Oudinoi  and  Macdonald  in  the 

Feb.  27.    Battle  of  Bar-aur-Aabe. 

BlUcher  reached  Meaux,  was  forced  to  retire  across  the  Mame 
and  Oise,  and  joined  the  armj  of  the  north  under  Biilow  and 
Winxingerode.    The  united  armies  defalked  Napoleon  in  the 
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1814,  Maroh  9, 10.    Battle  of  Ioloxl  . 

Napoleon  now  turned  against  the  niaiii  armyy  whieh  defeated 

him  in  the 
Alaroh  20,  21.    Battle  of  Arcis-sor-Aabe. 

Meanwhile,  WeUinaton  had  been  driving  back  SmU  with  equal 
Buccess.  Occupation  of  Burdeaux  TMarch  12),  where  tiie  royal  ban- 
ner of  the  Bourbons  was  first  raised. 

Napoleon  formed  the  desperate  plan  of  throwing  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  allies  in  Lorraine,  summoning  the  eamsons  of  the  for- 
tresses to  his  aid,  and  calling  the  entire  popuEition  to  arms.  The 
allies,  however,  with  equal  m>ldness,  advanced  upon  F^uns,  and  de- 
feated the  marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  in  the 

Alaroh  25.    Battle  of  Za  Fbre-Champenoiae. 

Marmont  and  Mortier  threw  themselves  into  the  capitaL    Tlie 

regent,  Maria  Louisa^  fled  to  Blois,  After  a  biave  oef ease  and 

after  the 
Maroh  30.    Storm  of  Montmartre 

thej  capitulated  under  condition  of  free  departure,  and  left 

Paris  to  its  fate. 

March  31.    Entranoe  of  the  allies  into  Paris, 

where  the  senate,  through  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  de- 
clared that  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne. 

Napoleon,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  came  a  few  hours 
too  late.  His  marshals  having  refused  to  follow  him  in  a  foolhardy 
assault  upon  Paris,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 
(April  6)  at  Fontainebleau,  and,  when  this  reservation  was  rejected, 
unconditionally  (April  11).  Napoleon  made  a  futile  attempt  to  poi- 
son himself.^ 

He  received  from  the  allies  the  island  of  Elba  as  a  sovereign  prin- 
cipality, and  an  annual  income  of  two  million  francs  to  be  paia  by 
France.   His  wife  received  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  ana  QuoB- 
tella  with  sovereign  power  ;  both  retained  the  imperial  title. 
1814.    VTellin^on  defeated  Soult  in  the 
April  10.    Battle  of  Toulouae. 
May  4.    Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Elba,  

Ketum  of  the  Bourbona.  Louis  XVL's  brother,  the  count  qf 
Provence,  first  appointed  his  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Artoit  as 
viceregent  (^lieutenant  du  royaume),  and  then  retomed  to  France,  as 

1814-1824.    Louis  XVIH, 

where  he  promulgated  a  constitution  which  was  an  imitation  of 
the  English  constitution,  but  with  many  limitations.     (Charte  octro' 
yee :  chamber  of  peers  and  chamber  of  deputies  without  the  initiative.) 
He  concluded  with  the  allies  the 
May  30.     (First)  Peaoe  of  Parla. 

1.  France  retained,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  of  1792,  which 
embraced  3,280  square  miles  more  than  those  of  1790 :  Avignon,  the 

1  According  to  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Cotuulat  it  de  VEmpirt,  vol.  vi\\U  the 
truth  of  thin  attempted  saicide  is  verv  doubtful.  Cf.  v.  Helfbrik  i^cfp.  /• 
Fakrt  von  FontainebUau  nach  Elk(k,  1874. 
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ch&td  and  the  ffrand  duchy  of  the  lower  RhmCf  and  the  mater 
part  of  Saxony  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  some 
former  possessions,  as  Ansbach  and  Baireuth  ceded  to  Bavaria, 
East  Friesland  to  Hanover,  the  Polish  possessions  to  Russia. 

2.  Formation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the 

former  republic  of  Holland  and  Austrian  Belgium,  under  the 
former  hereditary  statthalter  as  King  William  I, 

3.  Creation  of  a  German  confederacy  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 

empire,  comprising  39  (at  its  dissolution  in  1866  only  34)  sover- 
eign states,  including  the  four  free  cities  ;  all  other  princes 
who  were  formerly  sovereign  were  mediatized. 
Act  of  confederation  signed  Jime  8,  1815,  supplemented  bj 
the  final  act  of  Vienna,  May  15,  1820. 

4.  Russia  received  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  as 

the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Cracow  became  a  free  state  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 

5.  England  retained  Malta,  Heligoland,  a  portion  of  the  French  and 

Dutch  colonies,  and  the  protectorate  over  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  Ionian  Islands  (the  latter  by  treaty  of  1815,  Nov.  5, 
which  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  peace  of  Vienna.  See 
p.  482.  These  islands  were  given  to  Greece  by  the  treaties 
of  Nov.  14, 1863-Nov.  29, 1864.     See  p.  505). 

6.  Sw^eden  retained  Nonoay,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  at  the 

peace  of  Kiel  (p.  479),  with  a  constitution  of  its  own  ;  Den- 
mark was  indenmified  with  Lauenburg. 

7.  The  nineteen  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  increased  to  twenty- 

two  by  the  accession  of  Geneva,  WaUis,  and  Neuchdtel  (at  onoe 
canton  and  a  principality), 

8.  Restoration  of  the  old  dynasties  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  which  re- 

ceived Genoa,  in   Tuscany,  Modena,  the  Papal  States,     The 
Bourbons  were  not  reinstated  in  Naples  until  1815,  as  Murai 
had  secured  possession  of  that  state  tor  the  present  by  his  de- 
sertion of  Napoleon. 
News  of  the  discontent  in  France  with  the  govemment  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  of  the  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as 
well  as  the  invitations  of  his  adherents,  encouraged  the  deposed  em- 
peror to  return  to  France. 

1815.    Landingr  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes 

March  1.     with  1,500  men.     Forced  march  upon  Paris.     All  troops 
sent  against  him,  even  Ney  with  liis  corps,  went  over  to  him, 

March  13.    Proclamation  of  the  ban  aerainst  Napoleon 

by  the  monarchs  of  Austria,   Great  Britain^  Prussia,  Russia^ 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden, 
King  Louis  X  VIII,  fled  to  Ghent 

March   20.      Napoleon  entered   Paris.      Ths  Hundred 

Daya,  March  20  to  June  29,  1815. 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  concluded  a  new 
Maroh  25.    Allianoe  at  Vienna  against  Napoleon,  whereby  each 
power  engaged  to  furnish  an  armj  of  180,000  menu    ^IIL^^S^k^ 
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ropeaa  natiooswexe  inTiied  to  jom  the  alliancse.  One  after  another  all 
the  states  joined  it  except  Sweden,  which  was  occupied  in  crushing 
with  military  power  the  resistance  of  Norway  to  the  personal  union. 
The  sum  of  the  contingents  furnished  against  Napoleon  a-mnint^  to 
oyer  a  million  men. 

May.  Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  apparent  con- 
cessions to  the  liberal  party  in  France.  Champ  de  Idai : 
Ade  additionel.  In  Belgium  concentration  of  a  Prussian  army  under 
Bltloher  and  an  EngUshrOerman  under  Wellington^  against  Napo- 
leon. 

Murat,  who  had  declared  for  Napoleon,  defeated  by  the  Austriana 
at  Tolentino  (May  3).  Naples  captured  May  22.  Murat  fled  to 
France.    Reinstallation  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Naples. 

June  14.    Napoleon  crossed  the  boundary  of  Belgium.    Engagement 
at  Charleroi;  the  advance  guard  of  the  Pnusians  under  Ziethen 
forced  back.    June  15,  Napoleon  defeated  Bliioher  in  the 

June  16.    Battle  of  ligny, 

after  a  brave  resistance  {ElUcher  in  personal  danger),  and  drove 
him  back.  Blticher  marched  upon  Wavre.  Ney  defeated  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the 

June  16.    Battle  of  Quatre-Braa. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  fell.  Meantime  concentration  of  the 
army  of  'Wellington,  consbting  of  British,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and 
troops  from  Brunswick  BXid  Nassati,  Upon  this  force  Napoleon  hurled 
himself  with  superior  numbers. 

1816»  June  18.   Battle  of  Waterloo  and  Belle  Allianoe, 
called  by  Napoleon  the  battle  of  Mont  St  Jean. 

Napoleon  thought  he  had  insured  the  prevention  of  the  juncture  of 
the  Pmaaiana  under  BlUcher  with  the  BngHwh  under  Wellington,  by 
directing  Grouchy  to  engage  the  former.  By  afternoon  Wellmgton's 
army,  though  still  unyieMing,  had  suffered  so  heavily  that  the  day  waa 
only  saved  oy  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  under  Bltloher.  Complete 
defeat  of  the  French,  whose  army,  pursued  by  Oneisenau,  was  entirely 
■cattered.  Meanwhile  Grouchy,  on  whose  help  Napoleon  had  relied, 
was  engaged  at  Wavre  against  Thieleman,  whose  corps  he  by  some 
unexplained  error  took  for  the  whole  Prussian  army.^ 
June  22.  Abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favor  of  his  son. 
July  1.    Arrival  of  the  aUies  before  Paris. 

July  7.    Second  capture  of  Peuris. 

Entrance  of  BlUcher  and  Wellington.  Return  of  Louts  XVIII, 
Arrival  of  the  two  emperors,  and  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Meantime  Napoleon  fled  to  Rochefort,  where,  after  futile  attempts 
to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  British  admiral 
Hotham  on  the  ship-of-the-line  BeUerophon,  who  conveyed  him  to  Eng- 
land. Thence,  by  a  unanimous  resolve  of  the  allies,  he  was  transport^ 
as  prisoner  of  war  to  St.  Hdena,  where  he  arrived  in  October  (f  May 
5^  1821). 

1  Thiers,  ffittoire  du  ConiuUU  et  de  V  Empire,  zx.;  Bopaa,  Who  Lost  Wm» 
isrtoo  t  —  Atlantic  Monthly,    June,  1881. 
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Sept  26.  Foundation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  upon  the  raggestion  of 
Alexander,  comprising  at  first  Russia^  Austria,  Pnuiia^  theo- 
retically an  intimate  union  on  a  basis  of  morality  and  religion,  bat 
practically  soon  degenerating  into  an  alliance  for  the  protection  of 
absolute  monarchy. 

Ney  made  his  escape,  but  was  captured,  condemned,  and  executed 
on  Dec.  7,  1815.  Murat  made  a  reckless  attempt  to  recover  his  throne 
by  landing  in  Calabria  ;  he  was  captured,  court-martialed,  and  shot 
Oct.  13,  1816. 

Nov.  20.    Second  Peace  of  Paris. 

1.  France  surrendered  the  four  fortresses  PhUwoeoUU^  Ifo- 
rienbttrg  (also  BouiUon  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netiierlai^),  SaarUmii 
(and  Saarbrucken  to  Prussia),  Landau,  which  became  a  iartten  of  the 
German  confederation,  with  the  surrounding  region  as  far  as  the  Lau^ 
ter  (to  Bavaria).  France  ceded  to  Sardinia  tluit  part  of  Savo^  which 
she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace  of  Paris.  She  was  therefore 
brought  back,  generally  speaking,  to  the  boundaries  of  1790,  instead 
of  to  those  of  1792,  which  she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace. 

2.  Demolition  of  HUningeru,  a  fortress  below  Basle. 

3.  Seventeen  fortresses  on  the  north  and  east  borders  of  Franee  were 
to  be  garrisoned  for  five  years  at  the  utmost,  by  troops  of  the  alliaa 
at  the  expense  of  France. 

4.  France  paid  700  million  francs  for  the  expenses  of  war.  Besidea 
this  the  art  treasures  which  the  French  had  carried  away  from  varioiu 
cities,  partly  by  treaties,  and  which  had  been  left  in  Puis  under  the 
first  peace,  were  now  reclaimed. 

The  desire  of  German  patriots  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ancieiit 
appanages  of  the  old  empire,  Lorraine,  Alseux,  and  Strasburf,  should 
be  taken  from  France,  which  would  thus  be  deprived  of  a  point  of  a^ 
tack  against  Grcrmany,  was  not  gratified.  (J^eep,  S96,) 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY- 

1815-x. 

§1.    INVENTIONS. 

The  universal  adoption  and  application  of  fonr  In- 
ventions which  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  influence  upon  the  transformation  of  the 
world  that  of  all  political  events,  wars,  treaties,  revolutions^ 
almost  disappears,  lends  the  modem  world  its  peculiar  character. 
[A  century  of  material,  intellectual,  social  developmeDt  of  the 
people  follows  a  century  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  misgovem- 
ment.     (Compare  with  these  inventions  those  of  the  J\ftoonih 

century,  p.  279.)] 

1.  The  first  attempts  to  utilize  steam  for  the  |>rodaotion  of  motioa 
were  made  in  the  seventeenth  centuy.    Nothmgi  hosraivvt^W  — 
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tainlj  known  about  either  the  enct  date  or  plaoe  of  the  inTentioiib 
or  the  person  of  the  true  discoverer.  The  French  ascribe  the  invention 
to  Dmi8  Papin,  of  Blois  (1647-1714),  the  English  to  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  (1663)  and  Captain  Savery  (1698).  At  all  events  the 
first  sieom  engine  which  deserves  the  name  seems  to  have  been  set 
up  in  Elngland,  and  to  have  been  used  in  mining.  This  was  done  by 
Newcomeu,  in  Devonshire  (1705).  The  man  who  did  the  most  to 
improve  the  steam  engine,  and  whose  inventions  first  made  it  possi- 
ble to  use  these  machines  in  the  most  various  industries,  was  Jamas 
Watt  (1736-1819),  of  Greenock^  in  Scotland. 

2.  The  priority  of  the  idea  of  applying  steam  to  navigation  is 
disputed  between  the  French^  English^  and  Americans.  Tlie  French 
ascribe  the  invention  to  the  above-named  Papin.  In  1774  the  oount 
of  Auxtrorif  and  in  1775  P6ier,  are  said  to  have  sailed  the  first  little 
steamboat  upon  the  Seine.  The  experiment  was  repeated  by  the 
marquis  of  Jouffroy  in  1775  on  the  Voubs,  and  in  1780  on  the  Saone 
at  Lyons  with  a  vessel  of  larger  dimensions.  In  England  the  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester  ;  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  first  steamboat  in  Great  Britain  was  built  in  1786  by  5yiii- 
ington  at  Edinburgh.  To  America,  however,  where  experiments  with 
small  steamboats  had  been  made  upon  the  Delaware  in  1783, 1785, 
belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  regular  steamboat  service. 
This  was  instituted  in  1807  by  Fulton,  who  had  already  made  an 
experiment  with  a  steamship  on  the  Seine  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
consul.  Napoleon,  and  had  in  vain  offered  to  apply  steam  to  the  French 
ships  of  war  (1803). 

3.  Railroads  were  without  doubt  an  English  invention.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  wooden  railroads  were  used 
in  the  mines  at  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  in  imitation,  it  is  claimed,  of 
a  similar  arrangement  in  the  Harz  mines.  In  1716  the  rails  were 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  in  1767  the  wood  was  replaced  by  cast 
iron.  For  a  long  time  the  roads  were  used  only  for  securing  an 
easier  draught  for  horses.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  rail- 
roads was  made  in  1806  by  the  engineer  Trevithick.  Gradual  im- 
provement in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  engines.  Gheorge 
Stephenson  in  1814  invented  the  locomotive  and  in  1829  an  im- 
proved locomotive,  wliich  in  1830  ran  upon  the  first  great  railroad 
for  passenger  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The 
first  road  of  this  kind  was  constructed  in  1825  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington.  First  railroad  in  Germany^  Fiirth  to  Nuremberg  (1835), 
at  first  a  horse  railroad  ;  the  first  larger  line  worked  by  locomotives 
was  constructed  between  Leipsvc  and  Dresden  (1837).  First  railroad 
in  the  United  States,  1827,  at  Quincy,  Ma^s. ;  cars  drawn  by  horses. 
First  roads  to  use  locomotives :  South  Carolina^  Baltimore  Sf  Ohio^ 
1830-31.  After  England  and  North  America  were  covered  with  an 
iron  network,  Germany^  and  much  later  France^  began  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  upon  n  large  scale.  [Financial  disturbances  caused 
^especially  in  Enorland)  by  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  other  in- 
dustries to  be  sunk  in  construction  of  railroads,  and  by  stock  specula- 
tion.] 

4.  The  first  electric  telegraph  was  invented  in  1809  by  Simmering^ 
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a  German,  in  Munich,  The  invention  was  oifered  to  Napoleon  L« 
who  dismissed  it  as  a  *'  Grerman  notion."  After  the  Dane,  Oratedy 
had  discovered  eUctro-magneiism  in  1819,  the  Frenchmen  Ampere  and 
Riischie  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  new  discovery  to  the  tele- 
graph. The  first  electro-magnetic  teleg^ph  which  was  actually  con- 
structed and  used  was  set  up  in  Gotiingen  hy  Gauss  and  Weber  in 
1833.  Somewhat  later  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  invented 
in  Russia  bv  a  German,  Schilling.  Schilling's  invention  was  carried 
to  England  by  Cooke,  an  Englishman.  There  it  was  improved  by 
VTheatstone,  and  this  perfected  telegraph  was  first  practically 
worked  in  London,  between  Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town,  After 
the  invention  had  undergone  many  improvements,  especially  in  Ger- 
many and  America  (Morse,  1844),  Great  Britahi,  tne  continent  of 
Europe,  and  North  America  were  covered  with  telegraph  wires.  The 
first  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  in  1851  between  England  and 
France  (Dover  to  Cape  Gris-nez).  Submarine  cables  were  then  laid 
from  England  to  Ireland  and  Belgium  (1851,  1853),  and  in  many 
other  locations.  The  gigantic  undertaking  of  connecting  Europe  ana 
America  by  a  cable  failed  in  1857.  A  second  attempt  in  1858  waa 
crowned  with  success,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  1866  the  undertaking 
was  a^ain  renewed  and  brought  to  a  successful  close.  (  Valencia  in 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  1,650  English  miles.)  Since  that  timea 
many  others  have  been  laid.     In  1902  a  Pacific  cable  was  laiid. 

§2.    CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.! 
1817-18S2. 

1817.  Jubilee  festival  for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
Festival  of  the  Wartburg.    Burning  of  a  number  of  absolut- 
ist writings  (Ancillon,  Schmalz,  HaUer,  etc.). 

1818.  Cong^ss  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  The  great  powers  resolved* 
at  the  request  of  the  French  minister,  the  duke  of  Richelieu^ 
to  withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  from  France. 

1819.  ''  Demagogic  machinations."  Murder  of  the  German  writer 
and  Russian  counselor,  Kotzebue  (Mar.  23),  by  the  fanatio 
Sand  in  Mannheim.  Secret  organization  among  German  stu- 
dents (Burschenschaft),  Reaction  in  Prussia.  W,  v,  Humboldt^ 
Beyme,  Boyen,  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

Aug.  Congress  of  ministers  at  Carlsbad  controUed  by  Mettemioh. 
Censorship  of  the  press.  Supervision  of  the  universities  re- 
solved upon.  The  congress  continued  its  sittings  at  Yiennai 
where  the 

1820.  May.     Final  Act  of  Vienna  was  signed. 

In  Spain  rising  of  the  liberals  on  behalf  of  the  suspended 
constitution  of  1812,  which  was  restored. 
Oct.     Congress  at  Troppan,  > 

1821.  Congress  at  Laybach,  C 

assembled  to  consult  aoout  the  revolntionazy  morements  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont, 
1821.    Victorious  campaign  of  the  Austriam  against  the  lAb^ralt  in 


1  For  France  see  p.  526. 
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Nofla  (Pm,  Caraeoid)  and  Sardinia  (Santa  Rma^  battle  of 
Notiarq),  In  both  countries  abeolatism  in  its  seTetestfonn 
was  restored. 

1822.  Congress  of  Verona  on  account  of  the  Spanish  and  Greciaa 
disturbances. 

1823.  French  intervention  in  Spain  under  the  lead  of  the  duke  of 
Angoulime,  The  French  entered  Madrid,  forced  Cadiz  to 
capitulate,  and  liberated  king  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  been 
detained  a  prisoner  there.  Cruel  reaction,  numerous  execu- 
tions (Rieffo). 

1810-1825.    Conversion  of  the  Bpaniah  and  Portngtiese  colonies 

in  Central  America  and  South  America  into  independent 

states. 

Colf^mbia,  a  republic  since  1819  (Bolivar  dictator),  was  divided, 

in  1830,  into  three  republics  :  New  Qranada  (now  Colombia  in  the 

narrower  sense),  Venesuela,  Xk^uador.    Peru  a  free  state  in  1821; 

La  Plata,  too,  Umguay,  Chill,  and  southern  Perth  under  the  name 

of  Bolivia,  became  independent.    In  the  Jesuit  state,  Paraguay,  Dr. 

(Joseph  Gaspard  Rodenc  de)  Francia  (and  afterwards  Lcpez)  long 

fovemed  with  dictatorial  power.  Mexico  freed  from  Spanish  rule 
821  by  Iturhide,  who  became  emperor  in  1822,  but  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  and  leave  the  country.  Mexico  a  republic  1823 ;  Iturbide 
returned,  but  was  executed  1824. 

Brazil  an  independent  empire  since  1822. 
1820-1834.  Revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  Portngal.  Don  Migud^ 
the  younger  son  of  king  John  VI,  (f  1826),  after  a  long  civil 
war  and  unheard-of  barbarities,  was  conquered  by  his  elder 
brother,  Don  Pedro  (since  1822  emperor  of  Brazil).  Don 
Pedro  (t  1834)  delegated  the  government  of  Portugal  in 
1826  to  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria ;  in  1831  he  delegated 
the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son,  Pedro  II. 

1821-1829.    War  of  Ghrecian  Independence. 

Secret  societies  (hetaries).  Prince  Alexander  YpsHanti^  at 
the  head  of  a  Grecian  revolt  in  Moldavia  and  WaUachia  (March- 
June,  1821),  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Austria,  where  he  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  Munkatsch  for  six  years.  Uprising  in  Morea 
(MainotSt  April,  1821V  Turkish  attacks  upon  the  Christians  in  Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople,  etc. ;  terrible  barbarities  in  ChioSt  which  had 
Revolted ;  over  20,000  Greeks  murdered.  Canaris  burned  a  part  of 
Bie  Turkish  fleet  and  put  3,000  Turks  to  death  (1822).  Lord  Byron 
(t  Apr.  24, 1824),  Ejinard  from  Geneva.  WUliam  Afiiller  the  Ger- 
man poet.  German  Philohellenists.  [Philo-hellenists  in  England  and 
America  (Dr.  Howe)'].    Brave  defenae  of  Missolonghi  (1825, 1826). 

1824-1830-     Charles  X.,  king  of  France  (p.  527). 

1825-1855-  Nioholas  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  his  elder 
brother  Constantine  havine  renounced  the  crown. 

1826-1827.  Ibrahim  Pasha^  Khedive  of  Egypt,  ravaged  Morea. 
England^  Russia,  and  France  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Greeksi 
who  were  hard  pressed  and  at  variance  among  themselves. 
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1826.  Massacre  of  the  Janisariea  in  Constaiitiiiople  by  Snliaa  AfoA- 
mud  ILj  after  a  mutiny.    The  troop  was  entirely  abolished. 

1827.  Battle  of  Navarino.    The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
Oct  20.  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  {**  untoward  event  ")9 

and  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Morea. 
1828-1829.    Ruaao-Turkiah  "War. 

The  Russian  general,  Diebitch,  crossed  the  Baikam  Twhenee 
his  surname,  Sabalkanski)^  and  took  Adrianople.  In  Asia  Kan  and 
Erzeroum  were  captured  by  PaskevUch^  who  nad  captured  Erivan  in 
1827  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  thereby  gained  the  name  of  ErivanskL 

1829.  Peace  of  Adrianople.  . 
Russia  restored  almost  all  her  conquests  to  Turkey,  the  latter 

power  recognizing,  in  advance,  the  resolves  of  the  London  ConfarmoB 
which   announced  in  1830  the   independence  of  Oreeca. 

Provisional  administration  of  the  count  Capo  d^Istria  as  presidenty 
who  in  1831  was  murdered  in  Napoli  di  Romania  (Nauplid)^  the  seat 
of  government.  The  guardian  powers,  England^  Fnncet  RuuiOf  raised 
to  the  Grecian  throne  the  Bavarian  prince, 

1832-1862.    Otto  I.,  f  1867. 

1830.  Capture  of  Algiera  by  the  French  (p.  527). 

1830>  July  27-29.    July  Revolution  at  PariB. 

Abdication  of  Charles  X. ;  accession  of 

1830-1848.    Louis  Philippe  I. 

For  the  details  see  p.  529.  This  revolution  was  followed  Bj 
liberal  uprisings  throughout  Europe. 

1830-1837.    William  IV.  (heretofore  duke  of  Ckrenee)  long 
of  England.     Whig  ministry. 

1830.    Revolution  in  Belgium.    Cause : 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  created  by  the  congreM  qf 
Vienna,  had  been  formed  by  the  enforced  union  of  two  utterly  differ- 
ent elements,  the  protestant  commercial  state  of  Holland,  whidi  waa 
of  like  nationality  with  its  sovereign,  and  the  catholic  manufacturina 
country  of  Belgium,  which  was  divided  between  the  Flemish  ana 
Walloon  nationalities,  but  was  pervaded  by  French  culture.  The  sno- 
cess  of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  inflamed  the  long  smouldering 
dissatisfaction  in  Brussels. 

1830,  Aug.  25.  Outbreak  in  Brussels  after  a  performance  of  the 
"  M€uaniello."  The  mediation  of  prince  William  of  Orangef 
the  eldest  son  of  king  William  /.,  failed  of  success.  Prince  FredenCp 
the  king's  second  son,  who  had  occupied  a  part  of  Brussels  with  a 
division  of  the  army,  was  expelled  from  the  city  during  the  night  al 
Sept.  26-27.     On 

Nov.  18,  Declaration  of  Independence  passed  by  the  Belgian 
Provisional  government. 

The  London  Conference  between  the  flreat  powers  proonred  a 

tion  of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Bdgium  ana  reeogniced  tiie 
new  state  (Jan.,  1831),  which  in  February  adopted  a  Ubml  monazdi* 
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leal  oooitittitioiL  After  LouUm  PkUippe  had  deoUned  tiie  honor  for  hk 
•eoond  son,  the  duke  of  Nemowrsy  upon  whom  the  first  choioe  fell, 

1831-1865.    Zfeopold  L,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  elected  king  of  the 
Belgians.     [A  man  of  ability  and  excellent  disposition,  he  ap- 
proved himself  an  admirable  constitatioiial  monarch.]    The  war  with 
Holland  lasted  until  1833.    Peace  was  established  in  1839. 

Reaulta  of  the  July  Rorolutioii :  Revolutionary  movements  in 
Germany  (in  Saxony  and  Hesso^Caud^  alteration  of  the  constitutions). 
In  Brunswick  duke  Charlea  (f  1873)  was  expelled ;  duke  William 
taking  his  place,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  oon- 
federacy.    Democratic  transformation  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1830-1832.    Revolution  in  Poland. 

1830,  Nov.  29.    Revolt  in  Warsaw.    The  attempted  assassination  of 

the  grand  duke  Constantine  foiled.  Provisional  government : 
LiAecki  (pron.  Lub€Uki)t  Czartoryski  (pron.  Tshar  — ),  Chlopicki 
(Klopitzki),  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  democrats  (Lel^oeT), 
General  Chlopicki  dictator  until  Jan.,  1831,  then  prince  Radzivil  com- 
mander-in-chief.   The  emperor  Nicholas  deposed  by  the  diet  Jan., 

1831.  Prince  Czartaryski  president  The  Russians  advanced  under 
Diebitoh.  Bloody  engagement  at  Orochow  (Feb.  19-25, 1831), 
where  the  Poles  with  45,000  men  offered  long  and  victorious  resia- 
tance  to  the  superior  force  of  the  Russians  (70,000  men  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  cannon  as  the  Poles  possessed),  but  were  at  last 
forced  back  upon  Prague.  Skrzynecki  commander-in-chief ;  defeat  of 
the  Russians  at  Wawar  and  Dmbe  Wielski:  the  insurrection  spread 
through  Lithuania  and  Podolia.  Diebitch  defeated  the  Poles  m  the 
bloody 

1831,  May  26.    Battle  of  Ostrolenka.    Diebitch  f  June  10.    Want 

of  harmony  among  the  Poles.  Massacres  by  the  Polish  demo- 
crats in  Warsaw.  Czartoryski  escaped  and  was  replaced  by  the  in- 
efficient KrukoujieckL  The  new  Russian  general  Paakeritch 
crossed  the  Vistula,  captured  Warsaw  (Sept.  6  and  7,  1831).  The 
Polish  insurrection  suppressed.    The  Organic  Statute  of  Feb.  26, 

1832,  deprived  Poland  of  its  constitution  and  reduced  it  to  a  province 
of  the  Russian  empire,  although  with  a  separate  administration. 

1831.     Uprisings  in  Modena,  Parma,  and  Romagna,  quickly  snp- 

pressed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians. 
1833-1840.     After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  civil  war  in  Spain. 

Led  by  Espartero,  the  constitutional  party,  which  supported  the 
claims  of  Isabella  II.,  the  minor  daughter  of  the  king,  and  her  mother 
Maria   Christina,  after  a  bloody  contest,  defeated    the  absolutist 

Srty  (Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  f  1855  in  exile ;  leaders  of 
e  Carlists :   Zumalacarregui^  f  1835,  Cabrera,  Gomez).    Espartero 
overthrown  in  1843.    Banishment  of  the  queen  dowager,  Christina, 

1833,  The  Frankfort  uprising,  wherein  two  watches  were  over- 
powered   for  a  few  hours,  caused    a  vigorous    reactionary 

movement  throughout  Grermany.  Frankfort  received  an  Austro- 
Prussian  garrison.  Establishment  of  commissions  for  political  invea- 
tigatioiis,  arrests  and  condemnatimm.    Meeting  of  the  sovereigns  ol 
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Autitria^  Prusna^  and  Rvasia  at  MUnchengrdtz ;  ministerial  ocmferenoa 
in  TeplUz  (1833)  and  Vienna  (1834),  by  whose  resolutions  the  rij^ 
of  the  estates  in  Germany  were  still  further  curtailed. 

1833.  Foundation  of  the  Ghermmn  Cnatoma  Union  (Zollvereln^ 
(Maassenf  Prussian  minister  of  finance),  which  had  been  zeal- 
ously advocated  by  Prussia  since  1818.  In  1830  the  union  already 
included  a  population  of  25,000,000  and  a  territory  of  80,600  square 
miles.  After  1854  it  embraced  98,000  square  miles  and  35,000,000 
inhabitants. 

1835-1848.     Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  chancellor  of  state,  Mettemich,  was  still  the  actual  head 
of  the  eovemment  and  the  soul  of  the  conservatiye  reactionary  policy 
throughout  Europe.     Censonhip  of  the  press.    Strict  Sjrstem  of  /Niff- 
ports.    Police  surveillance. 
1837.    Upon  the  death  of  WiUiam  IV.  of  England,  Hanorer,  whevs 

the  salic  law^  regulated  the  descent  of  the  throne,  became 

separated  from  England. 
Partial  repeal  of  the  fundamental  statute  of  1833  by  the  kinff  of 
Hanover,  Ernst  August,  under  the  pretext  that  the  constitution  had 
been  adopted  without  his  consent,  he  beine  at  the  time  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  true  reason  was  probably  that  the  constitution  had 
made  the  domains  public  property  and  had  established  a  eivil  list. 
Dismissal  of  seven  professors  at  Gbttingen  (Jacob  and  WHUam  Grimms 
Dahlmannf  Gervinus,  Ewaid^  Albrecht  and  Weber)^  for  refusal  to  tak» 
the  oath  of  homage. 

1837-1901.     Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1837.  Arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  (Droste  von  Vi8ehenng\ 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  ffovemment 
about  marriages  between  persons  of  different  religious  beliefs. 

1840.    Death  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia.    His  son  and  suo- 

June  7.    cesser 

1840-1861.    Prederio  William  IV.  (see  p.  616). 

Mehemed  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  previous  victorious  war 
(1831-1833)  with  his  over-lord  the  sultan,  threatened  Constantinople. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  by  the  European  powers  to  make  peace, 
and  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  investiture  of  Sjfria  as  a  fief  from 
the  sultan.  The  attempt  of  the  Porte  (1839)  to  deprive  him  of  Syria, 
failed.  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemed  Ali,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nisib  on 
the  Euphrates.  Through  treachery  the  Turkish  fleet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Relying  on  the  support  of  France^ 
Mehemed  Ali  demanded  from  the  voun?  suUan  Abdxd-Medjid  (183^ 
1861)  the  hereditary  investiture  oi  all  lands  under  hb  government. 
To  oppose  these  demands,  England  (lord  Palmeraton),  Amtria^ 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1840  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  France,  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the  peace  of  En* 
rope.    After  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  howerer,  and  after 

1  GC  p.  866^  note. 
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Ofdiot  beoame  president  of  the  ministry  in  October,  Ymtoe  sab- 
mitted  and  desexted  the  vioeroy  of  Egypt.  The  armed  intervention 
of  England  and  Aostria  in  Syria  forced  the  viceroy  to  take  a  lower 
tone,  imd  he  retained  only  the  hereditary  rule  over  Egypt  nnder  the 
over^lordship  of  the  Porte. 

1846.  Deatn  of  Pope  Oregory  XVL  Attempted  reforms  of  his  sno- 
oessor  Pttif  IX.  (Juastai'FerreUi). 

1847.  Convention  of  the  united  legislature  (Landtag)  in  Pmssia. 
War  of  the  Bonderbnnd  (separate  confederacy)  in  Switxerland, 

•gainst  seven  Catholic  cantons  (Jesuits).  General  Dufow  quickly 
overpowered  FreSntrg  and  Luzerne,    Dissolution  of  the  Sonderhund, 

Transformation  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  from  a  do$e  tUlianee 
rStaatenbund]  of  govereign  cantom  into  ^  federal  nation  [Bundesstaat]. 
llie  former  diet,  in  which  Ziirich^  Berne,  and  Luzerne  hacl  in  turn  been 
the  chief  town,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  confederate  oonnoil  which 
•at  in  Berne  and  consisted  of  1.  a  council  of  e$tate$  (representation 
ci  the  governments  of  the  separate  cantons),  2.  a  national  council 
(representation  of  the  whole  Swiss  people  according  to  the  density 
of  &e  population).  A  common  sjrstem  of  coinage  ;  centralised  postal 
service  and  military  organization. 

1848»  Feb.  24.    February  Revolution  in  Paris  (p.  530). 

1848-1851  (1852).    France,  for  the  second  time,  a  republic. 

In  Bwltserland,  complete  victory  of  the  radicals.  The  can- 
ton of  Neuchatd  threw  off  allegiance  to  its  prince,  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

1848.  Revolutionary  movementa  in  Germany,  in  consequence 
of  the  French  revolutibni 

Feb.  27.  Popular  assembly  at  Mannheim  under  the  lead  of  Itzlein^ 
which  demanded  a  German  parliament,  jury  trials,  free  press, 
right  of  forming  organizations,  societies,  etc. 

March  11.    The  elector  of  Hease  obliged  to  agree  to  these  demands. 

March  13-15.  Outbreak  in  Vienna.  Mettemich  driven  from  the 
city,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  burgher-guard  and  the 
students, 

March  18.  Conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  troops,  tired  but 
not  conquered,  left  the  city  by  order  of  the  king  (March  19- 
20).  Formation  of  a  poorly  disciplined  burgher-guard.  Lib- 
eral ministers  frequently  changed.  Anarchy  in  the  capitaL 
Call  of  a  constituent  assembly  at  Berlin. 

March  20.  After  disturbances  had  occurred  in  Mnnich  as  early  as 
March  6,  Lonla  I.  (f  1868)  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  Disturbances  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  Nassau, 
Mecklenburg,  etc. 

March  31.  Preliminary  parliament  in  Frankfort  opened  imder  the 
presidency  of  Mittermaier,  Four  sessions.  Kesolve  adopted 
to  call  a  national  German  constituent  assembly,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  constitution  for  the  Grerman  empire. 

AginL  A  republican  rising  in  Baden  (Hecker,  Struve),  supported  by 
the  arrival  of  refugees  (Herwegh)  and  foreign  republicans 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  troc^  of  the  Grerman  confederationt 
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General  Frederic  von  Gagem  treacherously  shot  by  the  rolan- 

teers  (April  20). 
May  15.    Second  insurrection  in  Vienna,  which  compelled  the  eon- 

vocation  of  a  constituent  diet.    The  emperor  left  Vienna  and 

went  to  Innsbruck,    The  intended  dissolution  of  the  legion  of 

students  caused  a 
May  26.     Third  insurrection  in  Vienna,  after  which  the  troops  left 

the  oilnr  and  a  committee  of  public  safety  (citizens  and  students) 

controlled  the  city. 

1848-1849.  German  National  Assembly  (Parliament) 

May  18.    in  Frankfort  (Church  of  St.  Paul)  for  the  purpose  of  **  haiv 
monizine''  a  constitution  for  the  German  empire  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  states. 

The  national  assembly  elected  archduke  John  of  Austria  (06  years 
old)  administrator  of  the  empire.  He  entered  Frankfort  June  11.  The 
confederate  council  (Bundestag)  dissolved  itself.  First  imperial 
ministry  (afterwards  made  more  complete):  Schmerling  (Austria), 
foreign  affairs,  and  interior;  P^ucJbtfr  (Prussia),  war;  Heckscher  (Ham* 
bure),  justice.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  newly  cre- 
ated central  power  had  no  real  authority  either  as  regarded  foreign 
countries  or  the  separate  states. 

President  of  the  national  assembly,  Heinrich  von  Gkigem.  Far* 
ties:  right  (Radowitz^  Vincke,  prince  Lichnowsky),  holding  to  the  idea 
of  an  imperial  constitution  in  harmony  with  the  separate  eovemments; 
left  (  Vogtf  Ruge,  Robert  Blum),  proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereienty  of  the  people,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  republican 
confederation  (Bundestaat)  by  revolutionary  means;  right  centre 
(Gagem,  Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Amdt,  Beseler,  Bassermann,  J,  Grimm) f 
which  hoped  to  persuade  the  governments  to  recognize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  monarchy  for  Germany ;  left  oentrw 
(Ronver,  FaUmerayer,  Raveaux,  etc.),  which  insisted  upon  the  uncon- 
oitional  subordination  of  the  separate  states  to  a  central  monarchy,  Xjo 
be  created  on  the  basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  it  recom- 
mended, however,  that  the  views  of  the  separate  governments  and 
such  particular  requirements  of  the  states  as  were  well  founded 
should  be  respected. 

1848.  In  Naples  grant  of  a  liberal  constitution,  followed  by  a  reao- 
Feb.  tion  after  the  victory  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  conflicts  in  the 
streets  (May).  War  with  Sicily,  which  was  in  revolt,  but  was 
subdued  by  Filangieri  with  great  severity.  After  the  murder  of  his 
minister,  Rossi,  Pius  IX.  lied  to  GaSta  (Nov.).  Rule  of  the  anarchists 
and  republicans  (Mazzini)  in  Rome.  After  a  two  months'  siege  Rome 
was  captured  by  the  French  (July,  1849),  and  the  papal  authoril^ 
was  restored.  The  Pope  did  not  return  to  Rome,  however,  until 
1850.  (French  garrison  in  Rome,  1849-1866.) 
1848.     Slavonic  congress  in  Prague, 

June  2.     called  by  the  Czechs  (Pamcki),  in  order  to  unite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Slavonic  people  of  Austria  against  the  growtn  of 
German  culture  and  influence.      In  order  that  the  representatives 
f f  the  different  Slavonic  nationalities  might  understand  qua 
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tha  pTooeedingn  of  this  anti-Germaii  eongreaa  were  held  in  Gennaii. 
June  12-17.    Uprising  of  the  Czechs  in  Jnrague  sappressed  by  Wit^ 

dischgrHlz, 
Oot  31.  Capture  of  Vienna  by  imperial  troops  (  WmdischaHUz^  JeUa- 

chick).  Robert  Blvan  (member  of  the  parliament  of  Fnuikfort)t 

Messenhauser  (commander  of  the  city),  and  many  others  were 

shot. 
Nor.  1.    Commencement  of  the  reaction  in  PmBsla.     Ministry 

Brandenburg '  Mante^eL     General    Wrangel  entered  Berlin 

without  resistance  (Nov.  10).  Proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege. 
The  burgher-guard  disarmed. 
Nor.  27.    Transference  of  the  national  assembly  to  Brandenburg. 

As  a  quorum  &dled  to  meet  there, 
Bee.  5.     DtssoluUon  of  the  national  assembly  and  imposition  of  a 

oonstitation  with  two  chambers,  the  sec<md  elected  by  nni- 

versa!  (manhood)  and  equal  suffrage. 
Deo.  10.    Prince  Louis  Napoleon  elected  president  of  the  French 

RepubUc  (p.  531). 

1848-1849.    War  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

The  Austrians,  driven  from  Milan  by  a  revolt  (March,  1848), 
retired  to  Verona,  An  Italian  attack  at  St,  Lucia  repulsed.  Ra- 
detski,  reinforced  hj  Nugent  (eng^ements  at  Udine  and  BeUuno)^ 
advanced  again.  The  troops  of  Charles  Albert^  king  of  Sardinia, 
victorious  at  Goito  (May),  were  completely  defeated  by  Radetzki  at 

July  25.  Cnatossa.  Milan  recaptured  by  the  Austrians.  Truce 
from  Aug.  9, 1848,  to  March  20, 1849.  Radetzki,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Mortara  (March  21)  and  Novara  (March  23),  compelled  the 
oondusion  of  peace.  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  nivor  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  retired  to  Portogal  (f  Julv,  1849). 

Capture  of  Brescia  after  terrible  fighting  in  the  streets.  Cruelties 
exercised  upon  prisoners  {Haynau),  In  Venice,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  (March,  1848),  ^provisional  government  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  succeeded,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Italian  army,  by  a  ramblic  (president  Manin).  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Venice  by  the  Austrians  (Aug.  1849).  The  whole  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  subjected  anew  to  Austria. 

1848-1849.    nprising  of  the  Hungarians  (Magyars). 

The  Hungarians  demanded  and  received  a  sej>arate  ministry 
(April,  1848).  Count  ^tfA^nyt,  president  of  the  ministry;  Koaauth 
(pr.  KdshiU),  minister  of  finance.  i)iet  in  Pesth  under  the  presidency 
ox  the  archduke  Stephen  as  palatine.  The  opposition  of  the  Slavomc 
population  and  the  appanages  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  (Croatia^ 
Transylvania)  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars,  and  their  demand 
for  political  equality,  were  supported  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  JeUa- 
chick  appointed  Ban  of  Croatia.  Kossuth  procured  from  the  diet  a 
levy  oi  national  troops  (Honveds),  and  the  issue  of  Hungarian  paper 
money.  Jellackick  invaded  Hungary,  but  was  defeated  at  Vetencze, 
The  archduke  palatine  Stephen  resigned  his  office.  Count  Lambera, 
created  imperial  governor  of  Hungary,  murdered  at  Pesth  (Sept.3> 
2he  emperor  dissolved  the  diet. 
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After  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  L  (f  1875)  his  nephew  monnted 
the  throne  as 

1848  —  X.    Francis  Joseph  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

Tlie  Hungarian  diet  refused  to  recognize  the  abdication  of 
Ferdinand  L  and  the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph  I.  Prince  Win- 
dischprdtz  led  an  Austrian  army  into  Hungary.  Kossuth  and  the 
Mag^'ar  officials  retired  to  Debreczin,  Windischgnitz  occupied  Pesth 
(Jan.,  1849).  The  Polish  general  Bern,  to  whom  Kossuth  had  given 
a  command,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of  engagements. 
Other  troops,  under  the  Pole  Dembinski  and  the  Magyar  princes 
Gorgey  and  Klapka,  were  successful  against  the  Austrians.  DembinsH 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Magyar  forces,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Kapolna  (Feb.  26,  1849)  and  resigned  his  command. 
Meanwhile  a  bloody  struggle  was  in  prog^ss  in  Transylvania:  Bern, 
defeated  by  the  Austrian  general  Puchner  at  Hermanstadt  (Feb., 
1849),  after  having  received  reinforcements,  took  the  offensive  i^^ainat 
tlie  Austrians  and  Russians,  whom  the  former  had  called  to  their  aid, 
with  success;  driving  the  Russians  out  of  Transylvania.  In  the  west, 
too,  fortune  smiled  upon  the  Hungarian  arms.  Gdrgey  relieved  Ko- 
niorn.  Windischgr&tz  was  driven  back  to  Pesth,  which  his  successor, 
WfMen^  was  compelled  to  evacuate;  an  Austrian  garrison  remained 
in  ( )fen.     In  consequence  of  the 

1849.    Publication  of  the  general  conatitation  for  Auatria, 
March  4.    which  abolished  the  ancient  Hungarian  constitution^  the 

diet,  upon  Kossuth's  motion,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the 
house  of  Hapslmrg-Lorraine.  Kossuth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mag- 
yar government  with  the  title  of  governor.  Divisions  and  lack  of  de- 
cision among  the  Hungarians.  Instead  of  marching  upon  Vienna 
they  laid  siege  to  O/en,  which  GCrgey  captured  May  21.  Kossuth  and 
the  diet  made  a  pompous  entrance  into  Pesth.  Meanwhile  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Ruasian  intervention 
was  agreed  upon,  and  a  common  plan  of  operations  adopted  for  the 
subjugation  of  Hungary. 

Last  decisive  struggle  of  the  Hung^arians.  Bern  defeated  at  Her^ 
manmtadt  in  Transylvania  by  the  Russians  (LUders),  who  outnum- 
bered him  three  to  one.  Dembinski  forced  to  retire  before  the  su- 
perior Russian  force  under  Paskevitch,  Giirgey  tried  in  vain  to  break 
through  the  main  Austrian  army  under  Haynau^  was  defeated  at 
Zsigard  and  Komom,  went  to  the  aid  of  Dembinski^  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians under  Rudiger  at  Waitzenf  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
mountains  upon  the  approach  of  Paskevitch,  escaping  the  Russians 
only  by  a  masterly  retreat.  Kossuth  fled  with  the  diet  to  Szegedin^ 
whither  Haynau  marched.  Dembinski,  attacking  him,  was  defeated  at 
Szorek  (Aug.  5),  and  at  Temesvar  (Aug.  9),  where  his  army  was 
almost  entirely  scattered.  Confusion  and  discord  among  the  Hun- 
garians. Kossuth  laid  down  the  chief  power ;  the  dictatorship  was 
conferred  upon  Gorgey.     Two  days  later  Gdrgey  concluded  the 

1849,  Aug.  13.     Capitulation  of  Vilagos, 

in  which  about  25,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  (120  cannoa 
surrendered)  before  the  Russian  general  RUdiger,    Most  of  the  othsK 
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eorpf  nmeiidered  nnoonditionany ;  KkqAa  alone,  wlio  defended  Ko» 
morrif  made  an  honorable  capitulation.  Kossu^  Bem^  Dembmskif 
found  refuge  in  Turkish  territory.  Haynau  adminuitered  terrible 
punishment  to  the  captured  leaders  of  tiie  insurrection.  Numerous 
executions  (count  BtUthyanyi  hanged),  imprisonments  and  oonfisca- 
tions.  Abolition  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  TransvlYania  and 
Croatia  separated  from  Hungary.  Abolition  of  the  general  conedtiUum 
of  Austria,  Deo.  31, 1851. 

1848-185L  Three  wars  of  Sohleswiff-Holstein  against 
Denmark. 

Cause :  «  Open  letter  "  of  the  long,  Christian  YIU.  (July  8, 1846), 
which  arbitraruv  decreed  the  continuance  of  the  union  of  the  duMee 
with  Denmark,  m  spite  of  the  different  laws  of  inheritance  in  the  two 
states.  A  revolutionary  morement  in  Copenhagen  (Casino  party) 
compelled  king  Frederic  VII.  to  pronounce  ue  annexation  m 
Bohleawlg  to  Denmark  (1848).  Hence  insurrection  in  the  duchies 
(March,  1848),  and  formatbn  of  tLprtmsional  government  of  the  ooun- 
tnr  (Beseler). 

1948.  First  War.  Prussian  troops  and  those  of  the  German  oon- 
April-Aug.  federacy  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duchies,  which 
were  obliged  to  form  a  new  army.  General  Wrangel  defeated 
the  Danes  at  Schlestoig  (April  23)  and  advanced  to  Jutland.  The 
losses  to  commerce  in  the  6altic  by  the  Danish  blockade  and  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  Russia  proauced  the  not  very  honorable  truce 
of  Malmo  (^  Aug.  1848-26  March,  1849).  Establishment  of  *<  can^ 
man  government "  for  the  duchies. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  truce  throughout  Germany.  Angry  de* 
bates  in  the  national  assembly  at  Fnu^ort ;  contest  in  the  streets 
with  the  populace,  who  were  excited  by  the  democrats.    Murder  of 

Jrince  Lichnowsky  and  general  von  Auerstoald  (Sept.). 
849,  March-July.  Second  War.  Creation  of  a  governorship  (JBese' 
ler^  ReventlouhPreetz)  by  the  central  government  of  Germany. 
At  Eckemflhrde  the  ship  of  the  line  Christian  VIII,  was  fired  by  can- 
nonade and  the  frigate  Qefion  captured  (April  5).  Storm  of  the  re- 
doubts of  Diippel  by  Bavarian  and  Saxon  troops  (April  13).  The 
Prussian  general  Banin^  at  the  head  of  the  Schleswig^HoIstein  army, 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Kolding  (April  20).  In  consequence  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  indifferent  con- 
duct of  Pnissia  and  other  Grerman  troops  in  the  war  (general  Pritt'- 
toitz).  Siege  of  Fredericia  by  the  Schleswig-Hobtein  army,  whicn, 
however,  suffered  a  considerable  loss  throu^  a  successful  sortie  of 
the  Danes.  Truce  of  Berlin^  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  (1849, 
July  10),  whereby  Schleswig  was  to  be  occupied  by  Swedish  troops  in 
the  north,  in  the  south  by  Prussian  troops,  and  received  a  new  adminis^ 
tration.  The  truce  was  converted  into  a  peace  (in  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation  as  well).  Bonin  and  all  Prussian  ofiBcers  were 
recalled  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army. 

1850,  Jan.-1851,  July.  Third  War,  conducted  by  Schleswig-Holsteir^ 
en  alone  without  the  aid  of  Germany.     Creneral  H^ifen,  for- 
merly in  the  Prussian  servioey  sssomed  command  of  the  army.    He 
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was  defeated  at  Idatedt  (July  24,  25).  Schleswie  oocfapied  by  the 
Danes.  In  the  engagement  aX  Missunde  (Sept.  12)  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  troops  were  again  defeated.  In  the  storm  of  IMedri^ttadt 
(Oct.  4)  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  chief  oonmumd 
was  transferred  from  vFUlisen  to  general  Horst,  The  German  con- 
federacy having  been  restored  meanwhile  (p.  406)  enforced  under 
Austrian  influence  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  Holstein  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops  with  the  consent  of  Prussia,  and  delivered  to  the 
Danes  upon  the  vague  promise  of  "respecting  the  rights  of  the 
duchies  "^(1852). 

1849.    Completion  of  the  oonstitution  of  the  (Sermaa 
Empire. 

Diet,  composed  of  a  chamber  o/stcUe,  appointed  half  by  the  goTem* 
ments,  half  by  the  popular  representatives  of  the  separate  statoi,  and 
A  popular  chamber.  Monarchical  power  with  only  a  naperuwe  veto. 
Formation  of  two  parties,  the  great  Grerman  {Uros9detjU9che)  party » 
which  wished  to  retain  the  German  territorv  of  Austria  in  Grermany, 
and  the  small  German  (KleindeuUche),  which  wished  to  exclude  Aua* 
tria  and  form  a  narrower  confederacy  under  the  hegemony  of  Pmssiai 
1849.  The  offer  of  the  crown  of  emperor  of  the  G^ermans,  by  a 
April  3.    deputation  of  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort,  was  de» 

dined  by  the  king.     Frederic  William  declared  that  he  could 
assume  the  imperial  dignity  only  with  the  consent  of  all  Crerman  gOT- 
emments. 
May.    Uprising  in  Dreaden  (Tztckimerf  HeubneTf  Todtf  Bakimm) 

suppres^  by  Prussian  assLstance. 
Recall  and  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  representatives 

1849.  from  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort  The  Rump^Par^ 
June,    liament  (president  LHwe-Kalhe)  in  Stuttgart  dissolved. 

The  administrator  superseded  by  a  central  nower  to  be  executed 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  alternately,  "for  the  German  confederacy " 
(  Fhe  interim).    Death  of  the  administrator,  Oct  20, 1849. 
May.     Republican  uprising  in  the  county  palatine  and  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  (Struve,  Mieroslawsk);  defection  of  the  army* 
Prussian  troops  under  the  prince  of  Prussia  entered  Baden,  de- 
feated the  insurgents  at  Waghdusel^  besieged  and  captured 
Rastadt. 
The  commander  Tiedemann  and  others  were  shot ;  man^r,  amonsr 
them  the  poet  Kinkel,  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  with  hara 
labor  (Kinkelf  1850,  in  Spandau,  was  rescued  by  Karl  Schurz). 

1850,  Feb.  6.    In  Prussia  the  king  and  legislature  took  the  oath  of 

allegiance  to  the  revised  oonatitution. 
Exertions  of  Prussia  to  create  a  German  federal  state  (Bundesstaa:^)^ 
with  exclusion  of  Austria  (Radowitz),  actively  supported  by  the  old 
party  of  the  hereditary  empire  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  the 
Gothas  (so  called  from  a  meeting  in  Gotha).  The  **  alllaiioa  of  tlM 
three  kings  "  {Prussia^  Hanover^  Saxony),  concluded  May  28, 1848^ 
which  was  immediately  joined  by  most  of  the  smaller  German  stateip 
was  soon  broken  up  by  the  withdrawal  oft  Hanorer  and  Stmaj* 
Nevertheless  the 
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1850^  March  20.  Parliament  of  Brfort  waa  openedy  lAndi  oa  the 
27th  April  concluded  the  discuasion  of  a  new  Gemian  Unioii. 
May  9-16.  Congreaa  of  pxincee  in  Berlin,  wherein  the  dislike  of 
electoral  Hesse  (Htusenpjiug)  for  the  union  came  to  light 
Creation  of  a  college  of  princes.  Austria  opposed  the  efforta 
of  Prussia  hj  the 
Sept  2.    ReopenUig  of  the  Frankfort  parliament 

Contest  over  the  constitution  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  Re- 
peated dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates  by  Hassenpjiug,  The 
whole  country  was  pronounced  in  a  state  of  war  (Sept  7).  Kesist- 
ance  of  the  officials  and  the  courts.  The  prince  elector  left  the  coun- 
try and  invited  the  intervention  of  the  diet,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Austria,  but  was  not  recognized  by  Prussia  and  her  confederates; 
Hasgenpjlug  ambassador  to  the  diet  The  diet  granted  aid  to  the 
prince  elector,  Prussia  protesting.  General  Haynau  appointed  mili- 
tary dictator  in  electoral  Hesse  (Oct.  2).  Almost  the  entire  corpa  of 
officers  in  electoral  Hesse  received  their  dismissal. 

Rupture  between  Prussia  and  Austria ;  Nicholas  of  Russia  took 
■ides  with  the  latter  (two  meetings  in  Warsaw),  Meeting  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirt^iberg  at 
Bregenx,  directed  against  Prussia.  Execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederacy  by  Bavarian  and  Austrian  troops.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment sent  Uieir  troops  (general  Gr6ben)  into  electoral  Hesse,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  about  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  confederacy  (encounter  of  the  pickets  at  Bronmell,  Nov.  8),  but 
were  finally  satisfied  with  occupying  the  military  roads  of  Prussia. 
Dismissal  of  the  minister  RadowiUj  and  thereby  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  Prussian  exertions  for  union.    In  the 

1850.  Gonferenoe  at  Olxniits  (Manteuffd  and  Schtoar- 
Nov.  29.    zenberg)  Prussia  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  Austria ; 

Schlesujig-Holstein  was  delivered  to  the  Danes,  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  elector  was  restored  in  electoral  Hesse.  The  quea- 
tion  of  the  German  constitution  was  settled  at  the 

1850-1851.    Conference  at  Dreaden 

Dec.  23-May  15.  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  wherein  the  influenoe 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  great  weight,  by  a  simple  re^ 
turn  to  the  diet  of  the  confederacy,  Prussia  herself  invited  the 
former  members  of  the  union  to  send  representatives  to  that 
body,  so  that  the 

1851.  Gherman  confederation  of  1815  was  reestablished  in  its 
old  form. 

1851-  First  universal  industrial  exhibition  in  Lon« 
don. 

1851.  Ill  Paris,  coup  d'itai  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  be- 
Dec.  2.    came  president  of  the  republic  for  ten  years  (p.  531). 

1852,  May  8.    Treaty  of  London  {protocol)  signed  by  the  five 
great  powers  and  Sweden.    In  order  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Danish  monarchy,  a  successor  was  appointed  for  the 
ezown  of  Denmark  and  for  the  dnohies  of  Sohleswig-Holsteini  with- 
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(mt  consulting  the  estates  of  the  duchies.    The  female  line  next 

in  succession  having  renounced  its  rights,  Christian  of  Sonderburf'  - 
Gliicksburg  was  proclaimed  heir  of  the  childless  king  Frederic  Vil. 
for  the  entire  monarchy.     This  treaty  was  recognized  by  HanoveTf 
Saxony,  and  WUrtemberg,  but  not  by  the  German  confedenUion, 

1852,  Dec.  1.    Napoleon  IIL,  emperor  of  tha  French  (1852- 

1870). 
185a-1856.    War  of  Ruasla  against  Turkey  and 

1854-1856.     War  of   the  western   powers  against 
Bussia.    Crixnean  War. 

Cauae  :  Resuscitation  of  the  old  Russian  plans  of  oonquest  (Cathe- 
rine II.  p.  411)  aeainst  Turkey  by  NichoUzs  I,  Thinking  an 
alliance  between  EngCand  aad  Prance  impossible,  and  believing  that 
he  had  made  sure  of  Austria  and  Prussia^  he  pressed  forward  with- 
out hesitation.  He  developed  his  views,  concealing  but  little,  to  the 
English  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  Seymour:  Servian  Bosnia^  Bui' 
garia,  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube  should  become  independent 
status  under  Russian  protection.  Constantinople  should  be  occupied 
provisionally,  by  Russian  troops;  the  prospect  of  the  acquisition  of 
Crete  and  Egypt  was  held  out  to  England.  In  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  England,  the  emperor  pursued  his  plans.  Demand 
for  a  protectorate  over  all  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  urged  in  an  overbearing  manner,  by  the  Russian  am* 
bassador  pnnce  Mentchxkoff,  The  Porte  refused  to  listen  to  the  prop- 
osition.   Mentchikofif  left  Constantinople  with  threats  (May  21, 1853). 

1853,  A  united  French  and  English  fleet  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles,  afterwards  in  the  Bosphorus,  for  purposes 

of  observation.  80,000  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth  and  occupied  the 
principalities  of  the  Danube  (July).  Meeting  between  Nicholas  and  the 
em{)eror  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  (Hmiitz  (Sept.),  where 
however,  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired  alliance,  but  only  an  assur- 
ance of  neutrality  under  certain  conditions.  The  Porte  declared  war 
upon  Russia  (Oct.).  Omer  Pacha  crossed  the  Danube  and  held  his 
ground  against  the  Russians  at  Oltenitza  (Nov.  4).  The  Russian 
fleet  surpris(>d  and  defeated  a  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope,  Nov.  4. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  evacuate  the  principahties  of  the 
DaiiulK', 

1854,  March  12.    Alliance  of  the  western  T)owers  with  Turkey,  and 
March  28.    declaration  of  war  by  England  and  France  upon  Rus- 
sia.   Paskevitch  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian 

army  which  crossed  the  Danube,  but  besieged  SUistria  in  vain  (June)* 
England  and  France  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  which  concen- 
trated in  Gallipoli.  Alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria;  these 
states  declared  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  by  the  Russians  an  act  of 
war,  and  soon  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities.  The 
oinperor  Xioholiis  ordered  the  evacuation  *'for  strate^^ic  reasons" 
(July).  With  the  consent  of  the  Porte  the  principalities  were  pio- 
visionally  occupied  by  the  Austrians. 
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A  Moaiid  Frendh  and  I^g^lish  fleet  (Napier)  appeared  in  the  Baltic 
Imt  oould  make  no  imprearion  opon  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt  and  ci^ 
tared  only  the  small  fortress  of  Bomanund^  apon  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands. 

At  the  soathem  seat  of  war,  the  allies  landed  at  Varna,  on  the 
Black  Sea  (June).  Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  lord  Raglan  command- 
ers-in-chief. The  French  invasion  of  the  Dobntdsha  was  followed  faj 
great  losses  through  sickness.  At  Varna  the  ezpaditioii  to  the 
Crimea  was  resolved  apon,  in  order  to  destroy  Bebaatopol  and  an- 
nihilate the  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French  and 
English  (50,000  men  together)  and  6,000  Turks  landed  at  Evpatoria, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea,  Sept.  14|  and  defeated  the  ^•^^"f 
in  the 

1854,  Sept.  20.    Battle  of  the  Alma. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  died  of  the  cholera.  The  command  of 
the  French  given  to  Canrobert.  After  the  English  had  established 
themselves  on  the  bay  of  BalaUavap  and  the  French  on  the  bay  of 
Kamieschf  the 

1854-1855.    Siege  of  Sebastopol 

Oct.  Nov.  began.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  new  fortresses  by 
Mentchucoff,  under  the  superintendence  of  TtMben^  and  the 
harbor  closed  bv  sunken  ships  of  war.  An  attack  of  the  aJlies  upon 
Sebastopol  &dlea  (Oct.  17).  The  Russian  ^neral  Liprandi  attaoaed 
the  English  at  Balaklava  (Oct.  25)  and  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon 
them  (charge  of  the  Light  Brigade).  After  MentchikoffhsA  received 
reinforcements,  he  attacked  the  alnes  anew,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
bloody 

1854,  Nov.  5.    Battle  of  Znkermann. 

Slow  progress  of  the  siege  works  during  the  winter.  After 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  which 
were  supported  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  latter  power  joined  the 
alliance  of  the  western  powers  (Dec.  1854),  and  placed  a  consider- 
able force  upon  the  Russian  boundary  without,  however,  commencing 
actual  operations  of  war.  Prussia  persisted  in  her  neutral  attitude. 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  western 

g>wers  and  sent  15,000  men  under  La  Marmora  to  the  Crimea.    A 
ussian  attack  upon  Eupatoria  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks. 

1855,  March  2.    Death  of  Nicholas  L    His  son 

1855-188L  Alexander  IL  (abolition  of  serfdom  1858- 
1863). 
Prince  G^orteAal:q/f  received  the  chief  command  in  Sebastopol.  After 
fruitless  negotiations  in  Vienna,  Austria  again  assumed  an  attitude 
of  waiting  and  withdrew  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  Russian  border. 
Enormous  losses  among  the  besiegers,  from  sickness  {Florence  Night* 
vngale).  Privations  and  daily  skirmishes.  At  the  request  of  Canro- 
bert  the  command  of  the  French  forces  was  transferred  to  general 
Pelissier  (May  16).  A  general  storm  was  repulsed,  with  great  loss 
to  the  allies  (June  18).  Lord  Raglan  died  June  28,  and  Simpson  be* 
eame  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army. 
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After  a  oontinnons  bombardment  and  many  bloody  engagements 
1855.    Storm  of  the  Malakoff  tower  by  the  French,  and  of  the 
Sept.  8.    Redan  by  the  English,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out 

ag^n  by  the  Russians. 
Sept.  11.    The  Russians,  by  means  of  a  pontoon  brid^,  withdrew  into 

the  northern  part  of  the  fortress.     Occupation  of  the  city  of 

Sebastopol  by  tne  allies. 
Kov.  28.    In  Asia,  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kara  by  the  Russians. 
At  the  congress  of  Paris  (France,  England j  Russia^  Turkey^  Salt' 

diniOf  Austria,  and  at  the  last  Prusstd),  the 

1856f  March  30.    Peace  of  Paris  was  agreed  upon. 

1.  Russia  ceded  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  a  small  portion  of 
Bessarabia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  2.  Rosaia  re- 
nounced the  one-sided  protectorate  over  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
(whose  elevation  to  equality  with  the  Mohammedan  population  was 
promised  by  the  Porte),  and  over  the  principalities  of  the  Danube, 
whose  relations  were  to  be  settled  later.  3.  Russia  restored  Kar$f 
and  promised  not  to  establish  any  arsenals  upon  the  Black  Sea,  nor  to 
maintain  there  more  ships  than  the  Porte.  4.  The  western  powers 
restored  Sebastopol  to  Russia,  after  having  destroyed  the  docks,  the 
constructions  in  the  harbor,  and  the  fortifications.  [5.  Adoption  of 
the  four  rules :  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  3. 
Neutral  g^>ds,  except  contraband  of  war,  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective.] 
1856-1857.    Dispute  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  Stoitzerlandt  in 

consequence  of  a  hasty  suppression  of  a  royalistic  outbreak  in 
Neuchdtel  (Neuenburg),  settled  by  the  release  of  the  royalistic  pris- 
oners by  the  Swiss,  and  the  renunciation  of  Neuchdtel  by  the  king  of 
Prussia. 
1857-1860.    French  and  English  expedition  against  China. 

Cauae  :  infractions  of  the  treaty  with  the  £nglish  (of  1842^ 
by  the  Chinese  led  to  hostilities  in  Oct.,  1856,  between  the  Englisn 
and  the  Chinese  officials  of  Canton.  The  French  government,  which 
purposed  an  alteration  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  China,  joined  in 
supporting  the  English  demands. 

1857,  Dec.     Occupation  of  Canton  by  the  allies. 

1858.  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  which  opened  to  European  trade  and  the 
June,    missionaries  entrance  to  the  interior  of  Cfhina,  and  allowed 

standing  embassies  to  be  established  in  the  capital,  Pekin, 

1859,  June.     Lifraction  of  the  treaty  of  TieiV'Tsin,    The  English, 

French,  and  American  ambassadors,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Pekin,  were  turned  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho, 
The  attempt  of  the  English  and  French  to  force  their  passage 

failed;  an  attack  upon  the  forts,  undertaken  with  bit  few  troops,  was 

repulsed  with  great  loss. 

1860.  Landing  of  a  French  (general  Afontauban)  and  English  (gen- 
May,     eral  Grant)  corps  at  Shang-hai;  storm  of  the  fortmed  camp, 

while  the  flotilla  of  the  allies  proceeded  up  the  Pei-ho. 
Negotiations  commenced  by  the  Chinese.    In  oonsequeuoe  of  their 
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dubious  and  faithless  conduct  the  allies  made  a  newadnmce,  defeated 

a  Tatar  army  of  25,000  men  in  the 

1860.    Battle  of  Palikao,  and  marched  upon  Pekxn,    Destruction  of 

Sept.  21.  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  as  punishment  for  the 
cruel  mutilation  and  execution  of  several  persons  whom  the 
Chinese  had  treacherously  captured.  In  affright  prince  Kong^ 
the  emperor's  brother,  concluded  the 

1860.  Peace  of  Pekin,  which  ratified  the  treaty  of  Tven-Tsm  and 
Oct.  24,  25.  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  the  payment  of  a  large  in- 
demnity. 
1857.  Illness  of  Frederic  William  IV.  The  prince  of  Prussia  as- 
Oct.  sumed  the  vice-regency,  and  later  (Oct.  7, 1858^  the  regency 
as  provided  bv  the  constitution  of  Prussia.  The  prince  re- 
gent replaced  the  mmistry  of  Manteuffd  by  an  old  liberal  ministrr 
(prince  of  HohemoUem,  Auerswcdd,  SchlemitZf  Banin,  Bethmann-Holl' 
toegt  AQcl  afterwards  count  Schwerin), 

1859.    War  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Austria. 

April-July.     An  Austrian  ultimatum   having  been  rejected,  field* 
marshal  (ryulay  crossed  the   Ttctno,  but  his  inactivity  gave 
the  French  time  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Piedmontese. 
Napoleon  III.  assimied  the  chief  conmoand. 
An  extensive  reconnoitring  expedition  of  Gytday*s  led  to  the 

May  20.    Engagement  of  Montebello  ;  the  Austrians,  after  obeti- 
nate  resistance,  driven  back.     Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  in- 
vaded Lombardy.     The  allies  assuming  the  offensive,  Gifulay  retired 
across  the  Hcino  and  was  defeated  in  §ie 

Jane  4.    Battle  of  Magenta 

(Napoleon  III,^  Canroberty  MacMahon). 

Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Milan.  The  em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  took  the  chief  command  in  person.  The 
Austrian  army  was  defeated  by  the  allies  in  the 

June  24.    Battle  of  Solferino. 

The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  a  meetinp^  with  Napoleon  III, 

July  11,  in  ViUafranca  was  induced  to  accept  preliminaries  of  peace 
(exchanged  July  8)  which  were  ratified  and  completed  in  the 

1859,  Nov.  10.    Peace  of  Zurich. 

1.  The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  ceded  Lombardy  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mantua  and  Peschiera)  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  surrendered 
it  to  Sardinia.  2.  Italy  was  to  form  a  confederation  {Staatenbimd} 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope.  3.  The  sovereigns  of 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  who  had  been  expelled  in  April  and  July,  were 
to  be  reinstated;  the  revolted  legations  {Bologna,  etc.),  were  to  be 
given  back  to  the  Pope,  but ''  without  forei^  intervention." 
Despite  these  enactments  of  the  peace  of  ^iirich 

1860.  Tuscany,  Parma  (whose  sovereigns  had  likewise  been  expelled)^ 
Spring.     Modena,  and  the  papal  legations  were  united  with  the  mon- 
archy of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  sur* 
render  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 

Descent  of  Garibaldi  with  1,000  volunteers  (soon  4,000,  May  11) 
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upon  Sicily.  He  marched  upon  Fklermo.  Bombardment  of  ihe  city 
by  the  Neapolitan  general  Lanza,  whereupon  the  city  capitulated  on 
condition  of  the  free  withdrawal  of  25,000  Neapolitan  troops  (June 
6).  Messina  evacuated  by  the  Neapolitans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel  (June  28).  Garibaldi  landed  on  the  mainlana  (Aug. 
20).  Surrender  of  Reggio,  triumphal  prog^ss  through  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula.  King  Francis  il.  left  his  capital,  Naples,  and 
retired  behind  the  VoUnmo  with  40,000  men,  retreating  to  the  for- 
tresses of  Gaeta  and  Capua  (Sept.).  Meanwhile  the  Piedmontesa 
troops  under  Fanti  and  Cialdini  had  entered  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
where  the  desire  for  annexation  had  long  since  made  itself  manifest. 
The  French  general  Lamoriciere,  who  had  entered  the  papal  servioey 
was  defeated  in  the 

1860.  Bngagement  at  Caatelfidardo  by  Cialdini  The  IVipal 
Sept.  18.    States  (excepting  the  Patrimonium  Petri)  were  annexed  or 

Victor  Emmanuel,  who  thereupon  invaded  the  Neapolitan  tern* 
tory  (Oct.)  and  joined  Garibaldi,  The  Neapolitan  army  retreated 
belund  the  Garigliano,  Capua  was  taken.  Fmncis  IL  and  his  troops 
retired  to  Gaeta, 

1860-1861.  Siege  of  Gaeta.  Francis  II,  capitulated  after  a  brare 
Nov.  12-Feb.  13.    defence  and  went  to  Rome. 

1861.  March  17.    Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy. 
With  the  exception  of  Venice  and  the  Patrimonium  Petri  the 

whole  peninsula  was  united  under  one  sceptre.  Death  of  CavauTf 
June  6,  1861.  New  expedition  of  Graribaldi,  with  volunteer  bands,  to 
liberate  Rome,  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  Aspromontef  the  southern  point  of  ItalT, 
Aug.  29, 1862.  Treaty  between  France  and  Italy  (Sept  15, 1864), 
whereby  the  duration  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  was  limited 
to  two  years,  and  the  Italian  government  undertook  to  protect  the 
Patrimonium  Petri  against  any  foreign  invasion.  Florenoe  made  tht# 
capital  of  Italy. 

1861,  Jan  2.     Death  of  Frederic  William  IV.     The  prince  regent 
mounted  the  throne  as 

1861-1888.    William  I.,  king  of  Prussia. 

1861-1867.    Meadoan  Expedition,  undertaken,  at  first,  bj  Fhrnei, 

England,  and  Snain  in  cominon. 
1861.    Treaty  of  Lonaon  between  these  three  powers.    The  pnrpoee 
Oct.  31.    of  the  expedition  was  to  force  the  republic  of  Mexico  to 

fulfill  certain  treaty  obligations  towards  these  nations. 

1861,  Dec.-1862,  Jan.    Occupa^on  of  La  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fort  of 

San  Juan  d^UUoa  by  the  allies. 

1862.  Treaty  of  La  Soledad  with  Juarez^  president  of  Mexico^  who 
Feb.  19.    promised  to  pay  the  indemnity  and  the  arrears  of  debt,  as 

reauired.  Juarez  did  not  fulfill  the  obligations  incurred,  and 
demanded  the  delivery  of  his  opponent,  Almonte^  who  had  come  to  the 
French  camp  from  Paris. 

England  and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  expedition.  Napoleon  III^ 
acting  on  the  expectation  that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America  would  be  broken  up  by  the  war  between  the  North  and  tne 
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Soath,  raolTad  to  exeaie  a  momurohj  In  Mexieo.  'MugtMcmnt  fdaa  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  Anglo-Grermanic  race  hy  this  ezpeditioiiy  and 
indooe  a  regeneration  of  the  Latin  race. 

1862.  An  attack  upon  Puebla  by  5,000  French  repolsed.    Betreat  to 
May.    Orizaba.    The  emperor  sent  25,000  men  as  reinforcements,  fol- 
lowed by  more  considerable  numbers,  to  Mexico.    After  a  knig 
and  bloody  contest 

1863.  Puebla,  oravely  defended  by  Ortega^  was  captured  by  the 
May.    French  general  Forest  who  entered  Mexico.     The  French 

called  an  assembly  A  notables,  composed  of  opponents  of 
Juarez^  caused  Uie  monarchy  to  be  proclaimed  by  this  boay,  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  Mexico  to  be  offered  to  the  archduke  MaxliniHan, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Francu  Joseph  of  Austria.  This  young  and 
ambitious  prince,  sifted  with  excellent  abilities,  suffered  himself  to  be 
inveigled  by  Napoleon  III.  into  accepting  the  crown. 

1864.  June.    Arriyal  of  MaximUiain  in  Mexico.    Prolonged  contest 

with  the  republican  armies.  The  new  monarchy  constantly  in 
financial  difficulties.  Impossibility  of  establishing  a  settled  stato  of 
affairs  in  a  bind  so  torn  with  party  feuds. 

Meanwhile  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  had  com- 
pletely altered  the  political  relations.  The  decisive  demand  of  the 
United  States  government  that  the  French  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Mexico,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  magnificent  plans  of  the 
French  emperor.  He  submitted  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States. 

1867.  Withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  The  emperor 
Spring.  MaximUianf  who  refused  to  leave  with  the  French,  contmued 
the  war  alone.  After  a  brave  resistance  he  was  surrounded  in 
QluereiarOf  captured  by  treachery  (Lopez  f),  brought  to  trial  before  a 
oourt-martial  at  Juares^  command,  and  shot  (June  19, 1867). 

In  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy, 

1861.  Publication  of  a  new,  liberal  oonatitatlon  for  the  united 
Feb.  26.  monarchy  with  a  close  diet  for  the  Germano-Slavanic 
lands,  and  a  wider  diet  (only  projected,  however^  which  by  the 
participation  of  Hungarian  members  was  to  represent  tne  united  man^ 
archly  with  the  exception  of  Venice^  for  which  the  introduction  of  a 
special  constitution  was  promised.  Resistance  to  the  February  cansti^ 
Iti/tbn,  not  only  by  the  Hungarians,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of 
their  separate  constitution  with  a  special  ministry,  but  also  by  the 
national  parties  of  the  other  non-Germanic  peoples  of  the  empire. 

1861.  Coronation  of  the  kinc^  of  Prussia,  William  /.  in  Konigsberg; 
Oct.  18.  soon  after  there*  broke  out  a  constitutional  conflict  in  conse- 
<|uence  of  a  reorganization  of  the  army  which  the  government  bad  carried 
out.  Dissolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  (March,  1862).  Res- 
i^ation  of  the  Schwerin  ministry.  Heydt  ministry.  The  opposi- 
tion majority  returned  from  the  new  elections  (May)  with  increased 
strength  {party  of  progress  (Fortschritt),  and  tlie  left  centre). 

Von  Biamarok  (Otto  Edward  Leopold,  prince  of  Bismarck-Schim- 
latiMfi*  born  1815, 1848  member  of  the  united  Prussian  legislature^ 
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1851  member  of  the  diet  of  the  confederation  at  Frankfort,  afteru 
wards  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Paris)  became  president 
of  the  ministry.  The  ministry  governed  without  the  passage  of  a 
money  bill,  [Especial  care  bestowed  upon  the  armyt  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bismarck,  the  hope  of  Prussia  and  Germany  rested  (^  Blood 
and  Iron  ")]. 

1862.  Revolution  in  Greece.    Kin^  OUo  (f  1867)  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  by  an  insurrection.    Provisional  government. 

After  a  long  search  the  Greeks  found  in  George  of  Denmark  a  prince 
who  accepted  their  throne  (1863).  £ngland  ceded  to  Greece  the 
Ionian  Islands  (p.  483). 

1863,  Jan.     Uprisin?  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  suppressed  in  the 
spring  of  1864. 

1863.    Congress  of  Gherman  princes  at  Frankfort  o,  Af.,  under 
Aug.     the  presidency  of  Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria,  to  con- 
sider a  reorganization  of  Germany.     The  meeting  was  without 
result,  Prussia  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  **  Eider-Danes  **  in  Copenhagen  having  brought  about  the 
1863.    Incorporation  of  Bchles^yig  with  Denmark,  the  patience  of 
March  30.     the  diet  of  the  German  confederation,  so  well  preserved 
in  face  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Danes  since  1852,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  an  immediate  execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederation  was  decreed  (Oct.  1). 

1863,  Nov.  15.     Death  of  Frederic  VII.,  king  of  Denmark. 
According  to  the  London  Protocol  (p.  498),  Christian  IX.  suo* 

ceeded  for  the  entire  monarchy.  In  spite  of  this  and  regardless  of 
his  father's  renunciation,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Augustenburg  pro- 
claimed himself  duke  of  Schlesivig-Holstein  as  Frederic  VIII, 

Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  influential  party  of  the  Eider-Danes 
in  Copenhagen,  Christian  IX.  accepted  the  new  Danish  constitution 
which  incorporated  Schleswig  with  Denmark.  Great  excitement  in 
Germany,  rublic  opinion  decidedly  favored  the  complete  separation 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  demanded  of  the  Grerman 
confederation  at  least  a  preliminary  occupation  of  the  duchies.  On 
the  motion  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  however,  who  were  bound  by  the 
London  Protocol,  the  confederation  undertook  nothing  but  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decree,  and  caused  Hanoverians  and  Saxons  (general  Hake} 
to  enter  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  which  belonged  to  the 
confederation.    Frederic  VIII.  proclaimed  duke  throughout  Holstein. 

1864,  Feb.-Oct.     Wax  of  Aiistria  and  Prussia  with 
jDenmark. 

Cause:  Austria  and  Prussia  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  No* 
vemher  constitution  as  being  inconsistent  with  former  anreements. 
(Denmark  in  1852,  when  the  two  powers  handed  over  ScJueswig-Hol^ 
stein  to  her,  had  promised  "  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  duchies,'* 
which  clearly  excluded  an  incorporation  8f  Schleswig.)  Refusal  of 
Denmark.  Advance  of  the  Austro-Prussian  army  (Feb.  1,  field-mar- 
shal V.  Wrangely  prince  Frederic  Charles  ;  Austrian  general  v,  Gab^ 
lenz)  into  Schleswig.  (Holstein  continued  in  possession  of  the  troops  of 
the  confederation.)     The  Austrians  advanced  upon  the  DaneSoerh^ 
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under  heavy  fightiiig;  the  Fnusians,  after  an  nnsnooeesfal  cannoiiade  at 
Missundet  crossed  the  SclUei  at  Amis,  The  Danish  commander  De 
Meza  surrendered  the  Danewerk  Feh.  5, 6.  He  was  replaced  by  gen- 
eral GerlacL  The  Austrians  under  Gablem  undertook  to  clear  riorth 
Schleswig  of  the  Danes.  (Brilliant  engagement  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
vance at  Oversee^  Feb.  6.)  The  Prussians  under  prince  Frederie 
Charles  undertook  the  difficult  operation  against  the  entrenchments 
of  DUppel,  which  had  been  transformed  to  a  veritable  fortress. 
1864.  Skirmishes  and  preliminary  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Feb.  22-March  12.    siege  artillery. 

March  15-April  18.     Actual  siege  of  the  entrenchments  of  Dt^opeL 
April  18.    Biilliant  storming  of  Diippel  by  the  Prussians.     Cap- 
ture of  all  the  entrenchments.    The  Danes  retreated  to  Alsen^ 
evacuating  the  fortress  of  Fredericia.    A  part  of  Jutland  occu- 
pied by  the  allies,  as  a  ransom. 
May  12-June  26.    Truce,  and  meanwhile  peace  conference  at 
London. 
Prussia  and  Austria  seceded  from  the  London  ProtocoL     As  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  either  in  regard  to  a  personal  union  of  the 
duchies  with  the  crown  of  Denmark  (neust  objecting  as  representa- 
tive of  the  confederation),  or  in  regard  to  the  division  of  Schleswig 
according  to  nationality,  the  war  broke  out  anew.    The  Prussians 
under  pnnce  Frederic  Charles  (who  had  received  the  chief  com- 
mand) accomplished  the 

June  28-29.    Passage  to  the  island  of  Alsen,  defeated  the  Danes 
at  all  points,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners.    All  Jilt- 
land  occupied  by  the  allies. 

At  sea  a  Prussian  squadron  under  Jachmam  had  fought  success- 
fully at  Jasmundf  March  17,  while  an  Austro-Prussian  fleet  under 
Tegethoff  had  won  a  victory  at  Heligoland,  and  after  the  truce  had 
captured  the  islands  off  Friesland.  These  misfortunes  induced  Chris- 
tian IX.  to  make  direct  applications  for  peace,  which  led  to  the 

1864,  Oct.  30.     Peace  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  king  of  Denmark  renounced  all  his  rights  to  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig^  Holstein,  and  Lauetiburg  in  favor  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  2.  He  agreed  to  recognize  what- 
ever disposition  the  monarchs  should  make  oi  these  three  states. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  execution  against 
Holstein  was  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  completed ;  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  (Hanoverians  and  Saxons)  evacuated  the 
country.  Prussia  and  Austria  established  a  common  government  in  the 
city  of  Schleswif/. 

While  the  question  of  the  succession  was  zealously  discussed  in  the 
diet  of  the  confederation,  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  in  the  press, 
and  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  prince  was  agitated  in  both  duchies, 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  commissioners  became  involved  in  a 
wretched  conflict.  In  orde»  to  put  an  end  to  this,  the  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  was  postponed  and 
the 

1865.  Treaty  of  Gastein  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Ana* 
Aug.  14.    tria. 
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1.  Both  powers  retained  the  sovereiraly  of  both  dachies,  in  eom- 
men  ;  A  ustria  assuming  the  provisional  administration  of  Holstein, 
Prussia  that  of  Schleswig. 

2.  Rendsburg  to  he  a  fortress  of  the  confederation,  Kiel  a  harhor  of 
the  confederation  ;  the  use  of  this  harhor  was  to  he  in  conmion,  hut 
Prussia  received  the  chief  command  there;  a  military  road,  a  tele- 
graph and  postal  line  through  Holstein  were  guaranteea  to  Prussia. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  surrendered  all  his  rights  to  the  duchj 
of  Lauenburg  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  two  and  a  hidf  million  riz  dol- 
lars. 

In  execution  of  this  treaty  Prussia  occupied  the  duchy  of  Schleswig 
(governor,  v,  Manteuffel)  and  Austria  the  duchy  of  Holstein  (jgovemory 
V.  Gablem).  The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  after  the  consent  of  uie  estates 
had  heen  ohtained,  was  jouied  in  personal  union  to  the  crown  of  Prus- 
sia. 

Deep  dissatisfaction  with  this  treaty  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  new  disputes  soon  hroke  out.  Austria, 
heing  deteiinined  not  to  agree,  under  any  circumstances,  to  a  real  in- 
crease of  Prussian  power,  returned  to  the  attitude  of  the  confed- 
eration upon  this  pouit,  and  entered  into  ag^ement  with  the  middle 
states  of  (xermany.  Prussia,  regarding  the  decision  of  the  Grerman 
question  hy  war  as  unavoidable,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Italy. 

1866.    The  Austro-Prussiau  Wax.^ 

June  16-July  22.    The  war  proper  lasted  one  month  :  Jane  22  to 
(Aug.  23).    July  22. 

Allies  of  Prussia :  the  smaller  North  German  states  and 
Italy* 

Allies  of  Austria:  Bavaria^  Wurtemberg^  Saxony,  Hanth 
ver,  Biulen,  tlie  two  Hesaes. 

Cause  of  the  war :  the  desire  of  the  Grerman  people  for  greater 
unity,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  a  re-organization  of  Gfermanj 
with  a  strong  central  government  as  long  as  two  g^at  powers  con- 
fronted one  another  in  the  German  confederation,  one  having  a  pop- 
ulation largely  non-Germanic,  with  non-Germanic  interests. 

Special  cause :  the  quarrel  about  the  future  of  the  North  Al- 
biugian  duchies.  Austria  wished  that  the  crown  prince  of  Augusten- 
burg  should  be  recognized  as  duke  of  Schleswig-Holsteinf  and  join  the 
confederation  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Prussia  demanded  (note  of  Fehw 
22, 1865)  that  in  case  a  new  small  state,  Scfdesung-Holstein,  was  cre- 
ated :  1.  its  whole  military  force  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  and  fleet,  and  its  postal  and  telegraph  systems  be 
united  with  those  of  Prussia  ;  2.  that  several  important  military  posts 
(Friedrichsort,  Sonderburg,  etc.)  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  to  enable 
her  to  undertake  the  necessary  protection  of  the  new  state  against 
Denmark. 

Reason  for  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the  war:  the  farorable  op* 
portunity  of  acquiring  Venice. 


1   Der  Ftldzug  von  1886  m  Dtmtsehkmd   {hr  the  Prmtsinn  Gwtm\  Btdi^. 
tnd  OeMterreicks  Kampfim  Jahrt  1866  (by  ths  AMdriam  Gensnd  SUftW  ^ 
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Arming  of  the  three  powers,  each  claiming  to  be  driyeii  to  that 
gtep  by  the  preparations  of  its  opponent. 

The  chief  command  of  the  Auatrian  armies  in  Bohemia  and  Jlfo- 
ravia  (northern  army)  given  to  general  Benedek  (240,000  men), 
who  made  his  headquarters  at  OlmiiU,  The  command  of  the  army 
in  Venice  (southern  army)  given  to  archduke  Albert. 

Prussia  placed  five  armies  in  the  field  :  — 

1.  Pint  army  in  Lusatia  (93,000)  under  prince  Frederic  Charles. 

2.  Second  (Bilealan)  army  (115,000)  under  the  crown  prince, 
Frederic  William. 

3.  The  army  of  the  Elbe  (46,000)  in  Thuringia  under  general 
Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld. 

4.  The  reaerve  army  at  Berlin  under  general  v,  MiUbe  (24,000^. 

5.  The  army  of  the  Main  not  formed  until  later,  at  first  diviaed 
into  three  corps,  Voael  v.  Falckenatein  at  Minden,  Manteuffel  at  Schles- 
vrig,  Beyer  at  Wetzlar  (in  all  48,000  men).  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  forces,  king  William  I. ;  chief  of  the  great  general  staff,  gen- 
eral ▼.  Moltke. 

The  mediation  of  Francef  England,  and  Russia,  proffered  at  Frank- 
fort, May  27,  28,  was  frustrated  by  the  demand  of  Austria  that  at 
any  peace  conference  which  might  oe  held  there  should  be  no  refer- 
ence to  an  alteration  of  boundaries. 

The  convocation  of  the  Holstein  assembly  of  estates  (Jime  2)  by 
the  Austrian  governor,  v.  Gablenz,  led  to  an  open  rupture.  Prussia 
declared  that  the  treaty  of  Gastein  was  broken,  and  general  v.  Man" 
teuffel  entered  Holstein  (June  7)  ;  v.  Gablenz,  under  protest,  retreated 
to  Altona  with  the  Austrian  bng^e,  and  thence  to  Hanoverian  terri- 
tonr. 

On  the  motion  of  Austria,  which  declared  the  peace  of  the  confed- 
eration broken  by  the  action  of  Prussia  in  Holst^m, 

1866.    The  diet  decreed  the  mobilization  of  the  whole  army  of 
June  14.    the  confederation,  with  exception  of  the  three  Prussian 

corps.  Secession  of  Prussia,  and  disaolution  of  the  German 

confederation. 

June  15.  Prussia  called  upon  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  to  disre- 
gard the  resolve  of  the  confederacy,  to  replace  their  troops 
npon  a  peace  footing,  and  join  a  new  confeaeration  under  the  lead  of 
Prussia.  Upon  the  rejection  of  these  demands,  the  Prussians  in- 
vaded Hanover  and  Electoral  Heaae.  King  George  retreated  to 
the  south  ;  the  elector,  Frederic  William,  was  carried  to  Stettin  a  pris- 
oner. The  Prussians  invaded  Baxony  (Herwarth)  ;  the  Saxon  army, 
king,  and  government  retreating  to  Bohemia.  Dresden  occupied 
(June  18)  ;  all  Saxony,  excepting  Kbnigstein,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  (June  20). 

Prussia  resolved  upon  an  offensive  war.  The  occupation  of  Saxony 
opened  the  way  for  a  strategic  march  of  the  army  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
^rst  army  along  the  line  of  Bautzen-Dresden,  The  concentration  of 
the  Austrian  power  about  OlmiUz  threatened  the  province  of  Silesia, 
but  the  Austrian  army  not  being  completely  ready,  the  Prussians  de- 
termined to  forestall  the  enemy  by  an  invasion  of  Bohemia, 
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▲.  Principal  Scene  of  War  in  Bohemia. 

June  22-25.    Prussian  invasion  of  Bohemia. 

June  26,  27.    Prussian  yietories  (under  prince  Frederic  Carl  and  the 

crown  prince)  at  Hiihnerwasser,  Nachod  (June  27)  ;  yictory  of 

the  Austrians  at  Trautenau  (June  27). 
June  28.    Prince  Frederic  Charles  at  Mnnchengrats  forced  back  the 

Austrians  and  Saxons* 
Meantime  the  Silesian  army  defeated  v.  Gablentz  at  Soor  TJone 
28),  and  the  orown  prince  occupied  Trauienau,    Prussian  yictones  of 
Skalitz  (June  28,  heavy  losses)  and  Gitschin  (June  29).    Capture  of 
Kdniginhqf, 

The  engagement  at  Schweinschddel  completed  the  purposed  ap- 
proach of  the  two  Prussian  armies  to  one  another.  They  were  put' 
posely  not  united,  but  kept  asunder  in  a  manner  ''which,  being 
without  danger  strategically  considered,  secured  great  tactical  ad- 
vantages." Hitherto  me  chief  movements  of  both  armies  had  been 
directed  by  telegraph  from  Berlin. 
June  30.     King  William  I.  and  general  Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the 

general  staff,  left  Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war. 
On  July  2  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Austrians  with  the  whole 
force  on  the  next  day,  they  being  stationed  behind  the  BistriU  brookf 
with  the  fortress  of  Koniggrdiz  and  the  Elite  in  their  rear. 
1866.  July  3.    Battle  of  Exinigratz  or  Badowa. 

The  Jirst  Prussian  army,  united  with  that  of  the  Elbe  (hing  William 
L,  prince  Frederic  Charles,  v,  Herwarth),  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
northern  army  of  Austria,  in  an  advantageous  position,  under  Benedek; 
in  the  afternoon  the  second  (Silesian  army),  under  the  orown  prince^ 
gained  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians,  after  a  fatiguing  march, 
and  in  combination  with  the  first  array  secured  the  complete  vio- 
tory  of  the  Prussians.  Pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  Elbe  and  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops.     Retreat  of  the  Austrians  toward  OUnUtz, 

Francia  Joseph  appealed  to  the  mediation  of  France,  and  ceded 
Venetia  to  Napoleon  Ul.,  but  the  truce  desired  by  France  was  re- 
jected by  Prussia  and  Italy,  Two  thirds  of  the  Austrian  sontheni 
army  was  transferred  to  the  northern  seat  of  war. 

Occupation  of  Prague  by  the  Prussians  (July  8),  of  Brunn  (July 
12).     March  of  the  main  Prussian  army  upon  Vienna. 

nenedek  advanced  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  was  ent  off 
from  the  direct  way  by  the  rapid  advance  of  pnnce  Frederic  CharUt^ 
and  forced  to  attempt  the  circuitous  route  by  way  of  the  Little  Carpa^ 
thians,    A  Prussian  corps  invaded  Hungary. 

July  22.    The  engagement  of  Blumenau  was  broken  off  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  five  days,  which 

was  converted  into 
July  26.     The  truce  of  Nikolabxirg,  after  the  preliminaries  of 

peace  had  been  signed  under  French  mediation  (p.  510). 

B.  Weatem  Seat  of  War. 

The  entire  army  of  the  confederation  was  under  the 
prince  Charles  of  BaTarla. 
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1866.     VictoTj  of  16,000  Hanoveriaru  oyer  8,000  Prustians  and 

June  27.  troops  of  Coburg-Gotha,  at  Langensalza  ;  the  junction  of 
the  Uauoverians  with  their  southern  allies  was,  however, 
preveuted. 

June  29.    Capitulation  of  the  Hanoverians  at  Lagensalza. 

July  4-14.  Victories  of  the  Prussians  at  Dermbach  (July  4),  and  in 
five  battles  on  the  Frankish  Saale,  over  the  south  German 
troops  {Hammelhurg,  Kissingen^  Friedrichshall,  Hansen^  WaU 
daschach)  July  10,  Uius  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river. 

July  14.  Engagement  at  Aaohaffenburg  ;  victory  over  the  united 
Hessian^  Austrian,  and  Darmstadt  troops.  Occupation  of  Frank' 
fort  (July  16)  and  Darmstadt  (July  17).  Occupation  of  IVHrZ' 
burg  and  Nuremberg, 

Aug.  2.    Truce. 

C.  Beat  of  War  in  Italy. 

1866.     Battle   of  Cuatozza  ;  victory  of  the  Austrians  (archduke 
June  24.    Albert)  over  the  Italians  (king  Victor  Emmanuel).     The 

Italian  army  retreated  across  the  Mincio,  but  after  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  transferred,  in  large  part,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
north,  the  Italians  again  advanced. 
July  20.  Naval  victory  of  the  Austrians  (Tegethoff)  at  Liasa  over 

the  Italians  (Persano), 

1866.    Peace  of  Prague 

Aug.  23.     between  Pruasia  and  Auatria. 

1.  The  emperor  of  Auatria  recognized  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  confederation,  and  consented  to  a  reorganization  of  Grermany 
toithout  Austria^  and  ag^ed  to  the  annexations  contemplated  by  Prussia. 
A  special  condition  secured  Saxony  (as  a  member  of  the  new  north 
German  confederation)  from  an  alteration  of  her  boundary.  2.  Aus- 
tria transferred  to  Prussia  her  rights  in  Schleswig-HoUtein,  with  the 
reservation  that  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig  should  be  reunited 
with  Denmark,  should  the  inhabitants  express  a  desire  for  such  re- 
union by  a  free  popular  vote  (rescinded,  1878).  3.  Auatria  paid 
twenty  million  rix  dollars  ($15,000,000)  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 
4.  At  the  request  of  Pruaaia  Venice  vras  ceded  to  Italy. 

Bchlea^yig-Holatein,  Hanover,  Electoral  Heaae,  Naaaau,  and 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort  were  definitively  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
8o  that  by  this  successful  war  the  extent  of  the  monarchy  waa  in- 
creased from  111,000  square  miles  (over  nineteen  million  inhabitants) 
to  140,000  square  miles  (twenty-three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants). 

Peace  between  Prussia  and  WUrtemberg  (Aug.  13),  Baden  (Aug, 
17),  Bavaria  (Aug.  22),  Hesse  (Sept.  3),  Saxony  (Oct.  21). 

The  proposed  cessions  of  territory  m  the  southern  states  were  in 
the  main  given  up,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  III.  showed  a  desire  for  a 
rectification  of  boundaries  as  regarded  Germany  ;  conclusion  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  southern 
states.  Reciprocal  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity.  The  southern 
states  placed  their  entire  military  force  under  the  command  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  the  event  qf  loar.  The  demand  of  Napoleon  ILL 
xejected* 
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1866.    Peace  of  Vienna 

Oct  3.    between  Austria  and  Italy.    Aoatrla  recoeniEed  the  king^ 

dom  of  Italy,  with  which  Venice  was  united.    Prussia  hav* 

ing  concluded  an  alUance  with  the  North  German  states  in  Au^^t, 

1866,  elections  for  a  North  German  diet  were  prescribed  on  a  baais  of 
manhood  and  direct  suffrage. 

1867.  Flrat  diet  of  the  North  Oerman  Confederation. 

Feb.  24.  After  a  short  discussion  the  diet  agreed  with  the  goTem- 
ments  upon  a  constitution  for  the  North  Oerman  Confed- 
eration :  presidency  of  the  league  united  with  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  which  represented  the  confederation  in  its  international  re- 
lations, declared  war,  concluded  peace  and  treaties,  and  accredited 
ambassadors  in  its  name.  The  governments  were  represented  in  the 
council  of  the  confederation  {Bundesmth),  in  which  Prussia  bad 
seventeen  votes,  and  the  other  twenty-one  members  twenty-six  votes 
altogether.  Imperial  diet  (Reichstag)  originating  from  direct  man- 
hood suffrage.  Centralized  military  system,  under  the  command  of  the 
bing  of  Prussia.  Universal  compulsory  military  service.  United 
customs,  postal,  and  telegraph  service.  Count  Bismarck,  ohancellor 
of  the  confederation. 

1867.  In  Austria  a  reorganization  of  the  state  in  a  liberal  sense 
was  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  war.  The 
former  Saxon  minister,  von  Beust,  president  of  the  ministry,  after- 
wards (until  1871)  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Aereement  with 
Hungary.  Restoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  Solemn  oorona- 
tion  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Pesth  as  king  of  Hungary. 
Reunion  of  the  dependent  lands  {Croatia,  Transylvania)  with  Hun- 
gary. Establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  that  part  of  the 
monarchy  this  side  of  the  Leith  (Cisleithania).  (The  constitution  of 
1861,  p.  504,  was  suspended  in  1865.)     Grermano-Slavonio  Reichstag, 

1867.    Luxemburg  questiozi. 

Napoleon  III.  wished  to  secretly  indemnify  the  French  nation 
for  the  increased  power  of  Prussia  by  a  new  annexation.  His  nego- 
tiations with  the  king  of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  Uie 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  of  Prussia,  whereupon  Napoleon  III.  demanded  that  the 
Prussian  garrison  of  Luxemburg  should  evacuate  the  fortress.  Un- 
der the  excitement  which  the  dispute  aroused  in  Crermany  and  France^ 
the  outbreak  of  war  seemed  unavoidable,  when  the 

1867.    London  Conference  (Italy  recognized  as  the  sixth  great 
May  7-11.    power)  succeeded  in  establishing  the  following  agree- 
ments :  1.  The  neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy  was  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers  in  common,    2.  The  Fnissian  gamaaa 
evacuat^  Ltaemburgf  and  the  fortifications  were  razed. 
1867.     Italian  volunteers,  with  the  tacit  favor  of  the  Italian  govem- 
Sept.-Nov.     ment,  made  an  attack  upon  the  papal  territory.    Napo- 
leon III.  declared  the  former  treaty  (p.  503^  broken,  and  sent 
assistance  to  the  Pope.    The  free  troops  were  defeated  at  MinttmOB 
Rome  received  a  new  French  garrison. 


CIS  ifcMfefll 

1868,  AmL    lint  onitoiDs  parliament  in  Germanj. 

1868.  Outbreak  of  the  Bpaniah  Ravolution  in  C<tdix,  The  Z€jal- 
Sept.    ist  troops  under  NovaUchM  were  defeated  by  the  insurgent 

troops  under  Serrano  at  AlcoUa,  Queen  Isabella  fled  to  Fnmoe; 
the  whole  country  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution.  F^oYinonal 
government  The  Bourbons  deposed  from  the  throne.  Summons  ol 
a  constitutional  cortes.  The  majority  of  the  cortes  established,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  republican  membersy  a  new 
constitutional  monarchy,  Serrano  provisional  regent.  After  many 
negotiations  with  foreira  princes,  conducted  by  Prim  (murdered 
1870),  without  result,  the  prince  of  HohemoUem  (1870,  p.  513)  ac- 
cepted the  Spanish  crown.  After  his  withdrawal,  during  Uie  Frances 
Prussian  war,  the  duke  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Italy,  was  elected  by  the  cortes,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 

1870-1873.    AmadeuB  L,  kin^  of  Spain. 

1869.  In  France  general  election  for  the  corps  UgisUiitf;  for  the  first 
time  during  the  second  empire,  strong  manifestation  of  party 

spirit,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  votes  cast.  The  departments,  espe- 
cially the  country  population,  gave  the  government  a  good  majontyi 
though  weaker  than  formerly.  In  Paris  and  Lyons  victory  of  the 
ultra  radical  party,  and  election  of  candidates  opposed  to  the  govern' 
meat  and  the  dynasty, 

1869*  Nov.  16.  Formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
was  completed  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  its  projeo- 
tor,  the  Frenchman,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 

1869,  Dec.  8.    Opening  of  the  Vatioan  Counoil.    Proclamation  of 

the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  July  18,  1870,  by  a  vote  of 
547  to  2.  Adjournment  of  the  council,  Oct.  20,  1870. 
Vacillating  and  indecisive  conduct  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  UL 
in  face  of  the  daily  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  with  the 
arbitrary  character  of  the  government,  which  was  no  longer  offset  br 
any  brilliant  achievements  outside.  Dismissal  of  the  "  vice  emperor '' 
Rouker  (July).  Formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  composed  of  similar  re- 
actionary elements  ;  then,  as  the  different  factious  of  the  oppositioii 
(ThierSf  Ollivier,  Favre,  Gambetta^  Rochefort)  grew  more  bold,  forma- 
tion of  the 

1870,  Jan.     Ministry  of  Ollivler  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderate 

liberals.  Dismissal  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Hausmann, 
The  death  of  a  radical  journalist  at  the  hands  of  Pierre  Bonaparte^  a 
cousin  of  the  emperor  (self-defence  or  murder  ?),  produced  an  ex- 
traordinarv  excitement  in  Paris.  Riots.  Condemnation  and  imprison* 
ment  of  Kochefori^  in  consequence  of  his  incendiary  newspaper  arti* 
des.  New  riots.  Arrest  of  many  radicals.  Prince  Pierre  BonapMe 
declared  not  guilty  by  the  court  in  Tours. 

April.  A  new  liberal  constitution,  introduced  by  the  government^ 
was  accepted  bv  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereupon  a  vote  of 
confidence  was  demanded  from  the  people  by  a  ** plebiscite  "  TMay), 
which  resulted,  thanks  to  the  application  of  well-known  methods,  in  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  nullion  yeas  to  one  and  a  half  million 
nays,  the  latter  being  cast  in  Paris  and  the  lai'ger  cities.    In  the 
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army  and  the  fleet  more  than  60,000  yoted  ^  no.**  In  riew  of  this 
grave  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  and  of  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
parties,  which  were  in  no  wise  aoieted  by  the  liberal  concessions  whicn 
had  been  made,  a  diversion,  to  be  induced  bv  involving  the  country  in 
foreign  disputes,  such  as  had  often  been  tried  in  France,  seemed  to 
be  the  best  means  of  extrication.  To  the  adoption  of  this  means  the 
emperor,  who  was  anxious  for  the  future  of  his  dynasty,  was  more 
and  more  strongly  urged  by  his  intimate  councillors  (the  empresif 
marshcU  Lebceu/f  duke  of  Gramont,  minister  of  foreign  affairs). 

1870i  July  19-1871i  March  3.    Pranoo-Prussian  War.* 

General  Causes  :  1.  The  idea  entertained  by  a  g^at  part  of  the 
French  nation,  and  kept  alive  by  historians,  poets,  and  the  daily 
press,  of  the  reconquest  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  (les  fronti^res 
naturelles'^).  2.  The  French,  not  understanding  the  long  strugele 
of  the  German  nation  for  political  unity,  saw  in  the  consunmiation 
of  this  union  only  a  forcible  agg^randizement  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
victory  of  the  latter  state  over  Austria  an  unpermissible  encroach' 
ment  upon  their  own  military  fame. 

Special  causes  :  1.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon  III.  (p.  512).  2.  The  rejection  of  the  **  compensation  "  de- 
manded, since  1866,  from  the  cabmet  of  Berlin,  for  the  growth  of 
Prussia  in  extent  and  population.  3.  News  of  the  approaching  in- 
troduction of  an  improved  weapon  for  the  north  German  infantry, 
which  threatened  to  put  in  question  the  superiority  of  the  French 
chassepot. 

Immediate  cause:  The  election  of  the  prince  of  HohenzoUem  tQ 
the  throne  of  Spain  (512),  which  was  represented  in  Paris  as  a  Pm»- 
sian  intrigue  endangering  the  safety  of  France.  The  request  made 
by  the  1*  rench  ambassador  Benedetti  in  Ems  of  king  Wuliam  I.  in 
person,  that  he  should  forbid  the  prince  of  HohenzoUem  to  accept  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  refused.     After  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 

Srince,  the  French  government  looked  to  the  kmg  of  Prussia  for  a 
istinct  announcement  ''  that  he  would  never  again  permit  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  prince  for  the  Spanish  crown."  King  William  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  referred  Benedetti  to  the  regular  method  of 
communication  through  the  ministry  at  Berlin.  This  and  the  tele- 
gi'aphic  announcement  of  the  proceeaing  was  represented  by  the  duke 
of  Gramont  as  an  insult  to  France.  Tremendous  excitement  in  Paris, 
artificially  fermented  (cries  of  "  d,  Berlin  !  ").  In  the  corps  Ugidaiif 
(July  15),  opposition  of  a  small  minority  {Thiers:  *' because  France 
is  not  prepared  for  war  ")  to  the  declaration  of  war,  which  the  imperial 
government  declared  was  forced  upon  them  by  Prussia  (*'  La  France 
accepte  la  guerre  que  la  Prusse  lui  offre  "). 


1  Dtr  deutsch-franz.  Krieg  1870-71,  edited  by  the  division  of  the 
sian  Qeneral  Staff  on  military  history.  Niemann,  Der/rans,  Feldeug  wm 
1870-71,  2  vols.  An  English  rendering  of  the  French  view  of  the  war  wul  be 
found  in  Jerrold's  Lift  of  NapoUon  ill.^  vol.  iv. 

3  The  fintt  use  of  tiiis  idea,  which  can  be  established,  wts  by  king  Cftofifl 
K//..1444. 
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In  Germany  quiet  bat  decided  sttitude  of  the  government  and  tii» 
people.  William  I.  on  hia  return  to  Berlin  enthuaiasticallj  recei?ed 
(July  15).  The  same  evening  mobilization  of  the  north  Germaa 
army  and  convention  of  the  Reichstag  ordered. 

July  19.     Delivery  of  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

Opening  of  the  north  Grerman  Reichstag,  which  nnanimonsly 
voted  a  war  c^dit  (July  23). 

South  Germany  understood  that  the  French  attack,  althoa^  i^ 
parently  directed  against  Prussia  alone,  vras  in  reality  an  attack  upon 
the  German  nation,  and  that  Napoleon^s  purpose  was  the  conquest  of 
German  territory  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  patriotic  attitude  of  Louis  II.  of  Bayaria,  who  oa 
July  16  had  declared  that  the  case  of  war  contemplated  in  the  con- 
federation was  at  hand,  and  had  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Ba- 
varian army,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  Wurtemberg.  Patriotic 
attitude  of  Baden. 

The  French  cabinet,  which  had  counted  on  the  neutrality  of  south 
Germany,  at  the  least,  undeceived.  Hence  a  new  military  plan.  The 
grand  army  was  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  two  former 
(250,000)  of  which  were  to  force  neutrality  upon  the  south  Germans, 
and  hasten  the  hoped-for  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  This  should 
be  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  north  German  army,  while  expedi- 
tions to  the  coasts  of  the  German  ocean  should  instigate  an  uprising 
in  Hanover  and  secure  the  assistance  of  Denmark.  In  reality  the 
strategic  advance  of  the  French  army  took  place  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Corps  under  marshal  MacMahon,  at  Strasburg. 

2.  Corps  under  general  De  Failly  at  Bitsch, 

3.  Corps  under  Marshal  Bazaine  at  Metz, 

4.  Corps  under  general  Ladmirault  at  ThionvUle  {Diedenhofen), 
The  corps  of  marshal  Canrobert  at  Chodonsy  of  general  F.  Douay 

at  Bel/ortf  and  the  Garde  under  general  Bourbakl  at  Nancy  formed 
the  reserve  (320,000).  Commander-in-chief,  Napoleon  in. ;  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  marshal  Lebcnuf. 

It  appearing  that  most  of  the  corps  were  not  in  readiness  for  war 
the  plan  of  attack  was  exchanged  for  a  defensive  plan. 

The  Grerman  forces  moved  m  three  grecU  armies. 

I.  Army,  right  wing,  Steinmetz  at  Coblentz  (60,000). 

n.  Army,  centre,  prince  Frederic  Charles,  Mainz  (134,000, 
with  the  reserve  194,000). 

m.  Army,  left  wing,  crown  prince  Frederic  William  at  Mann~ 
keim  (130,000). 

The  total  strength  of  the  north  (Jerman  army  750,000  (of  which 
198,000  were  Landwehr) ;  of  the  south  German  100,000.  Commander- 
in-chief,  king  William  I. ;  chief  of  the  general  staff,  general  Von 
Moltke. 

The  strategic  movement  of  the  Grerman  armies  was  at  first  planned 
for  defense  simply,  but  as  the  enemy^s  delay  gave  a  chance  for  an 
attack  an  advance  of  all  three  armies  towards  the  boundary,  from 
Trier  to  Landau,  began  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Before  the  Grer- 
oans  could  take  the  offenaive  the  French  made  an 
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X870.    Attack  upon  Baarbriioken.    Hie  repnlae  of  a  ongje  bat- 

Aug.  2.  talion  by  three  divisioiiB  was  represented  in  the  French  re- 
ports as  an  important  victory. 

Aug.  4.  Engagement  at  'Weiaaenbnrg.  MaoMahon  after  a  most 
courageous  defense  defeated  in  the 

Aug.  6.  Battle  of  "Worth  (Reiduhofen)  by  the  army  of  the  cnmm 
prince,  which  was  numerically  greatly  his  superior. 

Aug.  6.    German  victory  at  Spicheren  ^aarbrUcken). 

In  consequence  of  Uiese  defeats  the  French  army  oommenoed 
its  retreat  to  the  Moselle,  The  crown  prince  detached  a  corps  to 
besiege  Str€uburg  and  other  Alsatian  fortresses,  and  adyanced  upon 
Nancy  ;  the  I.  army  marched  upon  Metz  :  the  II.  army  upon  Pont  a 
Mousson,  with  the  intention  of  surroundmg  the  main  force  of  the 
French  about  Metz  and  cutting  them  off  from  Paris. 

To  prevent  this  Baaaine,  upon  whom  the  emperor  had  conferred 
the  chief  command,  resolved,  after  some  indecision,  to  retreat  upon 
Chalonssur-Mame  and  join  Uiere  the  remnants  of  MacMahon's  com- 
mand and  a  newly  formed  army.  To  prevent  such  iuncture  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  I.  army  attacked  Baizaine  and  in  the 

Aug.  14.    Battle  of  Colombey-Nouilly  and  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Vionville  (drawn  battle),  with  great  lossesi 
prevented  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Verdun. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  corps  of  the  I.  and  II.  army  on  the 
next  day,  the  French  were  again  attacked  in  their  excellently  chcMien 
and  partially  strongly  fortified  positions.    In  the 

Aug.  18.    Battle  of  Ghravelotte  and  St.  Privat  {Reaum- 
ville)  the  Germans  under  command  of  kinc^  William  L  gained 
an  advantageous  position  after  eight  hours'  hot  fighting,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Frendi. 

Aug.  19.    Retreat  of  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Metz. 

The  result  of  these  three  bloody  battles  near  Metz  was  to 
separate  the  French  force  into  two  parts,  and  to  surround  their  main 
army  in  and  about  a  fortress  which  was  not  provisioned  for  so  large 
a  body  of  troops. 

1870>  Aug.  19-Oct.  27.    Siege  of  Metz. 

Aug.  14-Sept.  27.  Siege  of  Strasburg  by  general 
Von  Werder, 
After  the  battles  near  Metz,  advance  upon  ChdUms.  MacMahon 
evacuated  Chftlons,  but  instead  of  retreating  to  Paris,  as  was  expected 
at  the  German  headquarters,  he  attempted  to  reach  Metz  and  liberate 
Bazaine  bv  a  circuitous  fiank  march  to  the  northeast.  Napoleon  ILL 
accompamed  the  army.  On  learning  of  this  manoeuvre  the  Germans 
made  a  detour  toward  the  right  (noHh^. 

Bazaine's  attempt  to  break  through  the  German  lines  and  join  Mac- 
Mahon frustrated  by  the 
Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1.    Engagements  at  Noiaeeville. 

MacMahon  saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  Metz,  and  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Sedan.  The  Grermans  (240,000)  far  outnum- 
bering the  French  (about  100,000)  decided  to  send  a  part  of  their 
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txoops  oirer  the  Meate  and  ■anooad  tha  Enndi  annj.    lliis  ww 
acoompliahed  by  the 

Sept.  1.    Battle  of  Sedan. 

if acifaAofly  wounded  in  the  moaeniagf  ga^e  up  the  eommaad  ta 
Dueroij  who  afterwazds  tranif erred  it  to  the  older  genenl  WmgMmm 
The  viotorioiui  advanee  of  the  Germans  on  all  iidea  waa  not  eHeelrad 
br  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  French  caTalry.  At  three  o'doek  the 
irench  army  was  snrroonded.  Napoleon  IXX.  defiTered  his  swead 
to  'William  L  and  acknowledged  himself  a  prisoner.  Negotiatioaa 
between  Von  MolUce  and  IFtn^^m,  and  between  Nagpolton  III.  and 
Bitmaarck,    The  following  forenoon  the 

1870>  Sept.  2.    Oapitolation  of  Sedan 

was  signed. 

The  entire  French  army  prisoners  of  war :  39  geneialsi  2,800  oB* 
oers,  83,000  men,  20,000  hamff  been  oaptared  daring  the  baftda 
(3,000  escaped  to  Belgium),  l&poleon  UL  oondneted  to  WUkdm- 
kdhe. 

In  Paris  the  news  of  the  first  defeata,  iHiieh  had  been  long  eon- 
oealed,  produced  great  excitement  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry  cf 
Ollivier  (Aug.  10).  Mantauba^'Palikaat  the  minister  of  war,  forawd 
a  new  minis^  composed  of  ultra-Boni^artists.  Falsifloation  ai  war 
news.  Faris  m  a  state  of  siege.  Hie  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  en- 
pitulation  of  Sedan  caused  the 

1870.     Fall  of  the  Bmxvire  and  Broolnmatlan  of  fbn 
Sept  4.     (third)  Bepublio. 

Flifffat  of  the  empress  Eugenie  to  Kn^and,  Frovkional  goir- 
emment  of  the  **  NatiomJ  defense."  Troohn  (president  and  ffvve^ 
nor  of  Faris),  Favre  (foreign  affairs),  Qimb$tla  (iattaaat)^  Omdmm 
^justice),  Smon  (religion  and  eduoation)|  L^  i^"^}*  Hmriekm 
(navy). 
Sept.  4-16.    March  of  the  German  armies  upon  Fszis. 

Defemei  ofPam :  continnoos  line  of  bastions  and  trsnehaSi  M^ 
rounding  the  suburbs  ;  around  this  on  the  inside  a  belt  zaOroad ;  sfa^ 
teen  detached  fort$,  two  of  idueh,  MmU  VaUrim  in  the  west  and  & 
Denii  in  the  north,  were  actual  fortresses,  all  connected  hj  eontiBn- 
ous  entrenchments  and  liberally  prorided  with  heavy  artiDery  and 
military  stores.  Including  the  sailors  and  garrison,  about  TS^OOO 
veterans  ;  with  the  mobiliMd  guards  from  the  mNmneesb  ^  gnvd 
mobile  and  national  |[uard  of  Fsris,  over  Wifim  men.  Bstonlfe 
accumulation  of  prorisicms. 

The  negotiations  between  Bitmank  and  Famt  leading  to  no  nnlt 
(refusal  <»  any  cession  of  territory),  the  great  eily  was  invested  Inr 
the  IV.^  army  on  the  north  and  easl»  by  tb  UL  anny  on  the  &  ana 
W.    Headquarters  at  Yersaillea. 

1870»  Sept  19-1871*  Ju*  28.    Siege  of  Paris. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  whole  war  ww  a^ 
for  Fkris.    Excepting  the  eonqnest  of  Akaea  and  Gennan 


I  The  lY.  anaiy  was  lofOMd,  after  Qmvilotta^  Iraai  esips  of  fha  L 
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which  German  J  had  legafded  as  the  priie  of  Tiehny,  from  the 
moncement  of  the  war,  all  the  military  operations  of  the  Grermans  had 
the  object  of  presendng  the  positions  and  the  lines  of  oonneotion  of 
the  armies  about  Paris,  and  of  preventing  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  was,  on  the  contrary,  tM  objeet  of  all 
the  French  operations. 

1870.    In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ganison 
Sept  20.    from  Home,  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Italian  army 

and  abolition  of  the  aeoular  power  of  the  Pope. 
Sept  23.    Capture  of  Toul. 
Sept  27.    Capitulation  of  Straabnrg. 

The  deUgadon  of  the  French  government  in  TWv,  since  Oet 
9,  under  the  dictatorBhip  of  GkunbetSa,  who  had  left  Fkns  in  a  bal- 
loon, formed  two  armies  for  the  relief  of  Paris  :  a.  army  of  the  Xioire 
(not  30,000);  6.  northern  army.  The  former  defeated  by  the  Ba- 
varian general  Von  der  Tann  in  tiie 

1870,  Oct.  10.    Engagement  at  Artenay.    Occupation  of  Orl^cau. 

While  Qambetta  with  the  greatest  energy  was  strengthening  and 
arming  forces  for  relief,  Basaina,  who,  as  leader  of  the  umest  regu- 
lar army  in  France,  had  thought  to  play  a  political  r61e,  by  means 
of  negotiations,  was  forced,  after  several  unsuccessful  sorties,  to  the 

1870,  Got  27.    Capitulation  of  Mets. 

(3  marshals,  6,000  ofiBcers,  187,000  men,  622  field  artillery, 
876  fortress  cannon).  A  part  of  the  besieging  army  was  sent 
to  reinforce  the  armies  before  Paris ;  a  part  was  dispatched 
under  Manteuffel  against  the  French  army  of  the  north  ;  the 
largest  part,  mider  prince  Frederic  Charles,  was  sent  against 
the  army  of  the  Loire. 

Nov.  28.  Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  at  Baauna  la  Rolande 
(by  prince  Frederic  Charles),  whereby  the  purpose  of  the 
French  commander  to  force  his  passage  to  Pans  ¥ras  frua* 
trated. 

Nov.  27.  Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  north  at  Amiens  by  Afan^ 
teuffeL 

Nov.  30.  At  Paris,  sortie  under  Troohu  and  Ducrot,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  intended  advance  of  the  Loire  army.  Storm  and 
capture  of  Champigny  and  Brie.  Successful  defense  of  VU- 
tiers  and  Coeuily  by  Wtirtemberg  troops.  Further  French  ad- 
vance was  checked,  but  they  kept  Brie.  After  great  losses  in 
the  fight  and  through  cold  the  French  troops  returned  to 
Paris  (Dec.  3). 

Deo.  2-4.    BatUe  of  Orleans, 

the  name  nven  to  a  number  of  enga^ments  in  which  the 
Grermans  cfefeated  the  army  of  the  Loire,  with  the  following 
results :  1.  Capture  of  the  strong  French  entrenchments  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  re-occupation  of  Orleans.  2.  Sep- 
aration of  the  army  of  the  Loire  into  two  parts.  Flight  of  the 
delegation  of  the  government  to  Bordeaux  (Dec.  9). 
The  &r^r  part  of  the  Loire  army  driven  behind  Venddme  ; 
Frederic  Charles,  at  Orleans,  covered  the  besieging  armies  be- 
fore Paris  from  the  south. 
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Dec.  27.  Opening  of  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  of  Faru,  after 
the  transportation  of  heavy  artillery  and  monitions  had  been 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Bombardment  oi 
the  city,  Jan.  8, 1871. 

1871,  Jan.  12.    BatUa  of  Le  Mana. 

Defeat  of  Chanzy  by  Frederic  Charles.     The  Frenoh  army  al- 
most annihilated. 

Jan.  6-12.    Sortie  from  IVvis  against  Meudcn  and  Clamartf  and  one 
against  Le  Baurget  repulsed. 
In  the  south,  Bourbaki  with  160,000  men  forced  von  Werder^  who 

was  besie^g  Belf ort,  without  giving  up  the  siege,  to  take  ap  a  fitvor- 

able  position  along  the  Litame  by  a  masterly  retreat    In  the  three 

days 

Jan.  15-17.    Battle  of  Belfort, 

Von  Werder  successfully  defended  his   podticm,  and  forced 

Bourbaki  to  retreat. 

Jan.  18.    Renewal  of  the  title  and  offloe  of  Gtorman 

Emperor  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  all  the 
sovereign  princes  and  the  three  free  cities  having  offered  tlM 
crown  to  king  William  I. 

Jan.  19.  Last  great  aortic  from  Paria,  with  100,000  men,  under 
TVocAu,  repulsed  after  severe  fightbig.    On  the  same  day, 

Jan.  19.    Battle  of  St.  Quentin, 

in  which  general  Von  GUben  completely  defeated  and  scattered 
the  French  army  of  the  north.  In  the  south  Manteuffd  forced 
the  French  to  take  refuse  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzer- 
land, where  they  were  disarmed. 

1871,  Jan.  28.    Capitulation  of  Paris  by  the 

convention  of  Veraaillea  :  1.  surrender  of  all  the  forts 
with  munitions  of  war,  disarmament  of  the  city  wall ;  2.  all  Frenoh 
soldiers  in  Paris  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  exception  of 
12,000  men,  which,  with  the  national  guard,  preserved  order;  the 
French  officials  to  provision  the  city  ;  3.  the  city  of  Fsris  paid  200 
million  francs  ;  4.  truce  (excepting  the  departments  of  Dowtf  JurOt 
and  Cote  d*or)  for  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  free  elec- 
tion for  a  national  assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  Bordeaux,  and  de- 
cide between  peace  and  war. 

Oambetta*8  resistance  to  this  agreement  was  soon  broken  ;  bis 
resignation  (Feb.  6).  Elections  throughout  France  (Feb.  8).  ^le 
national  assembly  formed  in  Bordeaux  (Feb.  12).  Truce  prolonged 
to  24th  Feb.,  and  afterwards  to  March  3.  Thiers,  elected  heaa  of 
the  executive  department,  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Bismarck 
which  resulted  in  the 

Feb.  26.    Preliminaries  of  peaoe  at  Versailles. 

1.  France  ceded  to  the  German  Empire  :  Alaaoe  (except 
Belfort  and  territory)  and  German  Lorraine,  with  Meta  anid  D&- 
denhofen  (Thionville),  in  all  4,700  square  miles,  with  one  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants  ;  2.  France  agreed  to  pay  five  milliards  ol  franca 
for  indemnification  in  three  yean,  which  were  secured  hj  an  ocenpft- 
tion  of  French  territory.  ..^ 
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BCaroh  1.  Entnmoe  of  30,000  Gennaii  troops  into  Puis  (sddi> 
tional  article),  and  temporaiy  oooapatioii  of  a  small  part  of  tlie  city ; 
evacuated  again  on  March  3a.  The  preliminariea  of  peace  were  nUi- 
fied,  and  the  details  settled  in  the  dennitive 

1871*  May  10.    Peaoe  of  Frankfort  on  Main. 

The  results  of  the  war  were  :  1.  destruction  of  the  znilitaiy 
power  of  France  ;  2.  acquisition  of  a  secure  militaiy  boiuidmxy  for 
Germany  on  the  west ;  3.  the  realization  of  the  politioal  unity  of  the 
German  nation. 

Maxoh  21-June  16.    First  imperial  Pco'liament 

of  the  new  German  federal  state  (Bundestaat)^  which  on  Apzil 
14  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  following  constitution  for  the  em- 
pire :  presidency  hereditarily  connected  with  the  crown  of  Pmssis, 
whose  king  bore  the  title  of  German  emperor,  and  represented  the 
empire  in  international  relations,  declared  war  and  peace  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Bufidesrath),  concluded  alliances,  and  had  the  cluef 
command  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  representatives  of  the  25  goy- 
emments  formed  the  federal  counoil  (Bun€Le9r€Uk)  under  the  pres- 
idency of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  (the  first :  prince  Bis- 
marck). (In  all,  68  votes :  Prussia  17,  Bavaria  6,  Saxony  and  Wiir- 
tember^  each  4,  Baden  and  Hesse  each  3,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Brunswick  each  2,  the  rest  each  1.)  The  representatives  of  the  people 
formed  the  imperial  parliament  (Reichstag),  consisting  of  382  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  direct  manhood  suffrage.  Uentralized  military  sys- 
tem ;  universal  compulsory  service  (3  years  in  standing  army,  4  yean 
in  reserve,  5  years  m  the  Landwehr),  uniform  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  uniform  system  of  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 

The  new  Grerman  empire  comprised  216,770  sq.  mileSy  and  more 
than  41,000,000  inhabitants. 

1871,  July  1.     Rome  became  seat  of  the  government  and  capital  of 

Italy,  now  completely  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel (guarantee  for  the  Pope). 

Sept.    Opening  of  the  Mt.  Gania  tunnel  across  the  Alps  (began 
1859  ;  7.6  miles  long). 

1872,  June  29.    New  agreement  between  Germany  and  France, 
which  fixed  the  payment  of  the  fourth  milliard  for  March  1, 

1874  ;  the  fifth,  March  1, 1875  ;  and  permitted  the  substitution  of  a 
financial  security  for  this  last  milliard  for  the  occupation  of  French 
territory. 

1873,  Jan.  9.    Death  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Chiselhurst  (England). 
Feb.    Amadeut  I.  resigned  the  Spanish  crown.    Spain  a  republic 

Anarchy.  Civil  war  Sji^ainst  the  Federalists  in  Cartagena  (cap- 
tured 1874),  and  agamst  Don  Carlos  in  the  north. 
July-Sept.    The  (Tcrman  troops,  after  an  anticipation  of  the  indem- 
mty,  leave  the  French  territozy. 
In  ItalVf  in  Stoitzerlandf  and  in  Prussia,  struge^le  between  the  state 
and  the  Koman  catholic  hierarchy.    In  Italy,  dissolution  of  all  mon- 
asteries in  Rome  and  the  former  papal  states  (May,  1873).  In  Swit- 
Berland,  complete  rupture  with  tne  fioman  chair  and  establishment 
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of  a  catholic  clergy  elected  by  the  people.  In  PnuMla,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  May  lawn  (afterwards  extended),  which  the  catholic 
clergy  openly  resisted,  numerous  arrests  and  removals  of  ecclesias- 
tics.    Tills  contest  led  to  the 

1874.  Introduction  of  oompulsory  civil  marriage  and  the  civil 
Oct.  1.    registration  of  births  and  deaths,  which  afterwards  became 

an  imperial  law  (Jan.  1, 1876). 
Oct.    International  Postal  Congreaa  in  Bern. 

The  regulations  agreed  upon  went  into  force  July  1,  1875 

(for  France,  Jan.  1, 1876). 
Dec.  2S^1.    Military  ** pronunciamientos  "  for  Al/aruo,  prince  of  At^ 

turiOf  son  of  queen  Isabella,  led  to  the 

1875,  Jan.    Restoration  of  monarchy  in  Spain. 
1875-1885.     Alfonso  XU.,  king  of  Spain.     In  the  north,  in  spite 

of  some  successes  of  the  royal  troops,  the  civil  war  continued 
against  Don  Carlos,  whom  the  new  Jung  declared  to  be  an 
usurper. 

1875.  Revolt  against  Turkish  government  in  Henegovina,  gup- 
July,    ported  by  Montenegro  and  Senria. 

March.  End  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  Don  Carlos  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  went  to  England. 

May.  The  Turks  proved  unable  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Henego^ 
vina.  Murder  of  the  German  and  French  consuls  in  Salonica. 
The  three  northern  great  powers  invited  the  other  three  to 
join  in  making  a  common  representation  to  the  Porte  (memo- 
randum of  Berlin).  Great  Britain  refused  to  join.  Before  the 
memorandum  conid  be  presented  a 

May  29.  Palace  Revolution  occurred  in  Constantinople.  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  who  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Murad  V.  succeeded. 

1876,  July.  Servia  (prince  Bfilan)  and  Montenegro  (prince 
Nikita)  declared  war  upon  the  rorte. 

A  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in  Bulgaria  bloodily  suppressed  by 
the  Turks.  The  Turkish  troops  and  tiie  Turkish  militia  exercised 
shameful  cruelties,  which  produced  the  greatest  indignation  through 
out  Europe,  particularly  m  Russia,  thereby  giving  uie  Russian  g^y- 
emment  a  welcome  excuse  to  proclaim  itself  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed  Christians,  and  especially  of  the  Slavonic  population  in 
Turkey.     Military  preparations  in  Kussia. 

Meanwhile  the  war  was  waged  unsuccessfully  by  Servia,  in  spite  of 
the  open  Russian  assistance,  and  the  presence  of  Russian  volunteers 
in  the  Servian  army,  which  obtained  a  Russian  commander  in  Tsher- 
najeff,  while  the  Montenegrins  were  several  times  victorious. 
187G.  New,  bloodless  palaoe  revolution  in  Constantinople.  Murad 
Aug.  v.,  who  suffered  from  an  incurable  mental  disorder,  deposed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Abdul  Hamid  IL  The 
Turkish  army  crossed  the  Servian  frontier,  and  was  prevented  from 
marching  further  only  by  an  ultimatum  of  the  Russian  goremment. 
The  Porte  ag^ed  to  a  truce  for  two  months  at  first,  and  afterward 
for  six  months. 

Russia  being  unable  to  induce  any  other  power  to  join  hw 
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armed  intefleieiiee  with  Tiirkej,  and  Mnff  hanelf  vopmand  te 
war  and  hiodeied  by  the  winter  aeaaon,  dhiloinaftm  ncMpotialioiia  wen 
prolonged.  Finally  a  oonferenoe  of  ambaMadom  of  all  the  gnit 
powers  was  arranged  to  meet  in  Constantinople, 
xiec  24.  Meeting  of  the  oonferenoe.  Promulgation  of  a  oonatttO' 
tion  for  tl^  whole  Ottoman  empire,  whidli  ^^^  ^^  Christiiiii 
equal  rights  with  Mnhammedans  and  which  the  I^orte  hoped  would 
make  unnecessary  any  special  proTisions  in  faTor  of  his  Christian  sdIh 

StSy  to  be  goartuiteed  by  the  powers. 
77.    The  guarantees  which  were  still  demanded  by  the  oonfexenoo 
in  spite  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  but  which  had  been  gnd- 
^lally  reduced  in  extent,  were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  after  ooosalta- 
tion  with  an  imperial  council  summoned  for  the  oecaaion.     The  an^ 
bassadors  of  all  the  great  powers  left  Constantinople. 

Peace  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Senria  on  the  haaia  of  tks 
ttatus  quo  ante  bellum,    Montenegro  continued  in  arms. 

After  further  negotiations  with  the  European  powers,  which  had  no 
result,  and  after  completion  of  its  preparations,  the  Russian  ffOTen- 
ment  concluded  to  take  up  arms  alone  against  Turkey,  »**^"g  a 
formal  declaration  that  it  had  no  conquests  in  view. 

1877»  Apra-1878»  March.    Turoo-Bussian  War. 

A.  Beat  of  war  in  Burope  :  A  Russian  army  under  the 

rid  duke  Nicholas  crossed  the  Pruthy  an  understanding  with  Roume* 
haying  been  previously  reached,  and  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
which  was  first  crossed  June  22  by  a  corps  under  Zimmemumnj  which 
occupied  the  Dobrudsha  *  the  main  army,  which  Alexander  II.  had 
meanwhile  joined,  forcea  the 

1877.  Paaaaga  of  the  Danube  at  Shiatova. 
June  27.  A  flying  corps  under  Gurko  crossed  the  Balkan  by  an  un- 
guarded pass,  ana  drove  the  Turkish  garrison  from  the  impor- 
tant Bhipka  Paaa,  by  an  attack  from  the  south  (July  17-19),  wnile 
one  division  of  the  main  army,  under  the  crown  prince,  fronted  east 
and  by  hard  fighting,  prolonged  for  months  about  the  rivers  JarUra 
and  Ixmif  held  m  check  the  l\irkish  army  under  Abdul  Kerim  (after- 
wards under  Mehemed  Aliy  and  finally  under  Suleiman), 

The  other  division  of  the  Russian  armv  captured  Nicopolis  (July 
15),  but  suffered  repeated  repulses  with  heavy  loss  before  Plevna 
(S.  W.  from  Nicopolis),  where  Osman  Pasha  had  collected  Turkish 
troops  and  thrown  up  strong  fortifications  (July  20  and  30),  and  was 
forced  to  wait  for  remforcements. 

Meantime  Suleiman  Pasha  attempted  in  vain  to  storm  the  Bhipka 
Pass  from  the  south  with  superior  numbers  (Aug.  23,  Sept.  17).  He 
was  now  appointed  conmianaer  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  east  on 
the  Lorn,  where  his  troops  had  been  sadly  missed. 

Arrival  of  Roumanian  troops  and  Russian  reinforcements  before 
Plevna.  After  the  failure  of  an  attempted  storm  (Sept.  7-12),  a  reg- 
ular siege  was  undertaken  (gen.  Todehen),  and 

Dec.  10.    Plevna  captured.   Osman  Pasha,  with  44,000  men,  obliged 
^  to  surrender  after  a  futile  attempt  to  break  through  the  Rus- 
sian lines.    Return  of  the  Rownaniana  to  their  country,  of  AUxand&r 
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//.  to  St,  PeUnburg.    Berrla  (Deo.  14)  daclazed  war  apon  the  Forte 

anew. 

Dec-Jan.  A  Russian  division  under  Gurko  crossed  the  western  Bal- 
kans and  occupied  Sophia  '  a  second  under  RadeUki  and  Sko- 
heleff^ured  through  the  Shipka  Pass.  Both  divisions,  in  conjunction 
with  the  portions  of  the  eastern  army  which  had  also  crossed  the 
Balkans,  advanced  by  way  of  PhUippopolis  (victorv  of  Gurko  over 
remnants  of  the  Turkish  army,  Jan.  16  and  17, 1878)  and  Adrianople 
(occupied  Jan.  20),  close  upon  Constantinople. 

B.  Seat  of  war  in  Aaia  (Russian  oommander-iiHohief  grand 
duke  Michael).  While  Uie  operations  of  a  Russian  division  against 
Batoum,  as  well  as  an  expedition  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Cauoaa- 
ian  coasts,  were  without  result,  the  main  column  of  the  Russian  army 
{Loris-Melikoff)  forced  its  way  to  KarSy  which  it  invested  (May, 
1877).  Two  other  divisions  occupied  Ardaghan  and  BajaM.  ^  The 
reverses  suffered  from  Mukhtar  PaahOy  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Kars  from  Erzeraum  (June),  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  acroM 
the  frontier,  abandoning  almost  all  their  conquests. 

In  October  the  Russians  advanced  again,  and  after  the 

1877.  Storm  of  Kara 

Nov.  8.    pushed  on  victoriously  to  Erzeroum. 

The  success  of  the  Russian  arms  created  lively  apprehensioDS 
in  the  west,  particularly  in  Enalandy  to  whom  Turhsy  appealed  for 
mediation.  Angry  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia.  Mean- 
while the  Porte  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace  directly  of  Rnsaiay  which 
in  the 

1878.  Agreement  of  Adrianople 

Jan.  31.    granted  a  preliminary  truce,  and  sketched  the  plan  of  a 

future  peace. 
1878,  Feb.  1.     Greece  sent  her  troops  into  Tkessaly,  but  was  indaoed 

to  withdraw  them  after  a  few  days. 
After  the  Russians  had  drawn  their  lines  closer  and  closer  abont 
Constantinople  and  had  occupied  Erzeroum  in  Armenia,  and  a  part  of 
the  English  fleet  which  was  lying  before  the  Dardanelles  had  entered 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 

Maxoh  3.  Peckoe  of  San  Btefano  (near  Constantinople) 
was  concluded  between  Rnaaia  and  Turkey:  1.  Montenegro 
and  Bervia  received  considerable  additions  from  Turkish  territory^ 
and  were  recognized  as  independent ;  likewise,  Ronnuuiia.  2.  Bul- 
garia, t.  €.  the  larger  part  of  ancient  Moma^  Thrace^  and  Macedonia 
(boundaries :  Danube,  the  Black  Sea  and  JZgean  Sea,  Albania  and 
Servia)  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte,  but  received  a  Christian 
prince,  separate  administration  and  militia ;  a  Russian  commissary 
with  50,000  men  was  to  remain  two  years  in  the  country.  3.  The 
Porte  was  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the  small  portion  of  his 
European  possessions  which  remained  to  him.  4.  Turkey  paid  Rna- 
Bia  «^00  million  rubles,  and  ceded  large  parts  of  Armenui  in  Asia 
and  the  Dohrudsha  in  Europe,  Russia  agreeing  to  give  the  latter  to 
Roumania  in  return  for  the  part  of  BeMarabia  (p.  601)  which  ahe 
had  ceded  in  1856. 
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This  petoe  weouMd  gnat  opporitioii  in  the  weat,  etpetaMSfy  m  £kw> 
land,  which  showed  henelf  leady  to  go  to  war  with  RuBsia  in  ease  tM 
latter  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  above  eonditiona.  Aostna  slio 
began  to  ann. 

June  4.  The  Porte  oondnded  a  treatj  with  Enrland  (at  first  secret), 
wherein  the  latter  undertook  to  protect  Tiirkej  in  Asia  afsinit 
Bnssian  conquest.  The  Porte,  however,  promised  to  introdnoe  lef onni 
in  these  parts,  and  gave  up  the  island  of  Cypma  to  England  (Cyprni 
occupied  July  11). 

Germany  having  mediated  between  Russia  and  "R^gJ^n^,  to  prevent 
war,  and  three  powers  having  come  to  a  preliminary  nnderatandiii^ 
the 

1878*  Jane  1«3-July  13.    Ck>ngress  of  Berlin 

met  under  the  presidency  of  prince  Bismarck, 
Principal  conditions:  1.  Montenegro,  Servia,  Ronmania,  became 
independent,  but  the  cessions  to  be  nuuie  to  the  two  former  states 
were  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  territory  which  Roumania  was  to 
receive  in  exchange  for  Bessarabia  was  somewhat  enlarged.  2.  The 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  limited  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans,  including,  however,  Sophia  and  its  territozy. 
(An  assembly  of  notables  elected  prince  Alexander  of  Battenbezg 
(Hesse),  a  nephew  of  the  Russian  emperor,  April,  1879.)  3.  The 
southern  portion  of  Bulgaria,  with  its  boundaries  considerably  nar- 
rowed toward  the  south  and  west,  was  left  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  the  sultans,  with  the  title  Province  of  Bast  Roumelia,  but  received 
a  separate  militia,  and  administration  under  a  Christian  ffovemor-aen' 
eral ;  only  in  specified  cases  could  it  be  occupied  hj  regular  Turkish 
troops.  4.  The  Russian  troops  were  to  evacuate  East  Roymdia  and 
Bulgaria  inside  of  nine  months,  Roumania  inside  of  a  year.  5.  The 
Porte  ceded  to  Auatria  the  military  occupation  and  administratioii 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegomna,  as  well  as  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Sandshak  of  Novi  Bazar,  6.  The  Porte  was  advised  to  cede  a  part  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Qreeoe.  7.  Rnaaia  received  in  Ada  batoum 
(as  a  free  harbor),  Kars,  Ardaghan,  and  some  border  territories. 
8.  In  Turkey,  and  all  the  states  which  had  been  separated  from  her, 
there  should  be  political  equality  of  all  confessions. 

1878.    Death  of  Victor  Emmannel,  king  of  Italy  (p.  603). 

Jan.  9.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Umberto  (numbert)  I. 

Feb.  7.    Death  of  pope  Piua  IX.    He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  *"* 
(Pecci). 

May  11  and  June  2.  Attempted  assassination  of  the  German  em- 
peror WiUicmi  /.,  who  at  the  second  attempt  was  somewhat 
dangerously  wounded.  In  consequence,  law  against  the  ex- 
cesses  of  the  social  democrats. 

1878.  Entrance  of  the  Auatriana  into  Bosnia  and  Hersego- 
July  29.    irina,  where  part  of  the  inhabitants  offered  armed  resist- 
ance until  autumn  (1879,  occupation  of  the  Lim  territory). 

1879.  In  the  Crerman  empire  excited  discussion  of  changes  advocated 
by  prince  Bismarck  in  the  tariff  and  economical  policy  (new 
tariff,  July).    Attempted  recpnciliaUPH  with  tb^  rope,     'Xh^ 
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Pnusian  misister  of  relieion  (Falk  smoe  1872)  retiied ;  his 
successor,  VonPuttkamer  (July  14). 
Russia  assuming  a  hostile  attitude,  anid  attempting  to  form  an  al« 

liance  with  France  against  Germany, 

Sept.  21-24.  Biamarok  visited  Vienna,  and  a  defensive  alliance  was 
concluded  hetween  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Oct.  1.  The  new  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  entire  German  em- 
pire went  in  force  (supreme  court  in  Leipzig). 

1880.  The  boldness  of  the  Nihilists  in  Russia  continuing  to  increase 
Feb.    in  spite  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  government  (three  dM- 

perate  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Alexander  II.  inside  of  ten 
months),  general  Laris-Melikoff  was  clothed  with  a  sort  of  dictatorisi 
power,  but  endeavored  to  prevent  the  imminent  dangers  by  conces- 
sions. 

Conflict  with  the  papacy  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  orders  and  new 
laws  relating  to  education  in  Francef  and  still  more  sharply  in  Bel- 
gium  (liberal  ministry  of  Frere  Orhan  since  1878). 

In  Prussia,  all  negotiations  with  the  papacy  proving  vain,  certain 
limitations  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  church  (p.  520)  were 
introduced  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the  desired  result  by  political  leg- 
islation. 

The  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  never  been  com- 
pletely carried  into  execution,  in  part  because  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Albanian  league  (secretly  aided  by  the  Porte  ?)  to  the  cessions  made 
to  Montenegro,  and  also  because  the  negotiations  relative  to  a  bov- 
render  of  territory  to  Greece  had  been  without  result.  Hence  the 
June  16-July  1.    Conference  of  Berlin 

was  called,  which  delivered  to  the  Porte  certain  distinct  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  these  questions  (Thessaly  and  Epirus  with  Jamna 
to  be  given  to  Greece),  which  should  eventually  be  enforced  by  armed 
interference.  The  Porte  still  delaying,  a  squadron  of  vessels  of  all 
the  great  powers  assembled  at  Ragusa  (Sept.).  This  demonstration 
produced  the 
Nov.    Surrender  of  Dulcigno  and  territorv  to  Montenegro. 

1881.  March  13.    Alexander  II.  murdered  in  St.  FeterSmag.  He  was 

succeeded  by  his  son, 

1881-1894.    Alexander  IIL 

Roumania  made  a  kingdom. 
March- April.    Conference  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople.    Tlie 

Porte  decided  to  carry  out  the  surrender  of  territory  to  Greece, 

though  to  a  somewhat  smaller  extent  than  was  indioited  by  the 

Berlin  conference. 
Sept.  8.    Meeting  of  WUliam  I.  of  Grermany  and  Alexander  III.  of 

Russia  at  Danzig. 

1882.  Disturbances  in  southern  Dalmatia,  Henegomna^  and  Bofmo. 
Jan.     Diflpatch  of  Austrian  troops  to  these  points. 

Jan.  7.  Excitement  created  in  Prussia  by  the  publication  of  a  royal 
rescript,  attacking  the  Uieozy  of  responsible  ministers,  and  an- 
nouncmg  that  all  persons  in  government  service  were  expected 
to  support  the  government  at  elections. 
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1881,  Jmu  21  PiMMge  of  the  elaotond  tmkma  bill  ht  ItOf. 
Suffrage  oonf errod  on  all  male  Italians  orer  twentj-ooe  yem 
of  age,  who  poaseased  either  (1)  a  oertain  amount  of  propertf 
or  (2)  a  certain  amount  of  eduoation.  Adoption  of  the  terutk 
de  liste  ;  minority  representation  in  distriota  zetnzning  fiTe  or 
more  deputies. 

Feh.  11.  Lectures  in  the  Czechiak  (Bohemian)  Umgnage  eataUidied 
in  the  uniyersity  of  Prague. 

Feh.  21.  Trial  of  persons  accused  of  heing  oonoemed  in  the  maider 
of  the  czar  of  Russia.  In  spite  of  some  conooaaioas  to  the 
peasants,  and  of  the  oontinuanee  of  Tigorona  mprnmriTn  meas- 
ures, undaunted  activity  of  the  nikUuts, 

March  6.    Serria  made  a  kingdom  ;  prince  Milan  kin|^  aa  Milan  I 

March  10.  Suppression  of  the  disturhances  in  Henegmnna  and  south- 
ern Datmatia  hy  the  Austrians. 

Tendency  in  the  Gherman  Reichstaa  and  the  Proasian  Landta§ 
to  come  to  terms  with  Rome  and  the  dexioal  party  (aatomn). 
Approaching  end  of  the  KuUurkampjf. 

April  10.  Retirement  of  Gk>rtaohakofl^  minister  of  foreign  alEain  ia 
Russia  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  De  Oiers  ;  this  change,  regarded 
as  an  assurance  of  peaceful  intentions,  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  been  aroused  by  the  anti-Teutonic  invectiTes 
of  Skobeleffm  Paris  and  elsewhere  (Skobeleff,  f  July  7). 

May  22.  Opening  of  the  St.  Gk>thard  railroad  aoroas  the  Alps. 
(Begun  1872,  tunnel  9}  miles  long.) 

June  2.  Death  of  Giuaeppe  Qaribaldi  (b.  1807,  at  Nice  ;  coomnim- 
tor  in  1833  ;  in  Montevideo,  in  South  America,  1835  ;  deronse 
of  Rome,  1849  ;  in  North  America,  1854  ;  service  against  Aus- 
tria, 1859,  1860  ;  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Rome,  1862, 
1867  ;  participation  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  1870,  1871 ; 
member  of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies,  1875). 
Rejection  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  advocated  by  Bismarck,  in 
the  Oerman  Reichstag. 

1882,  June  21.    Expiration  of  the  Storthing  in  Norway.    Violent  royal 

speech  rebuking  the  opposition.  Constitutional  struggle  over 
the  royal  veto,  and  presence  of  ministers  in  the  Storthing. 

Sept.     Anti-Jewish  riots,  especially  at  Presshurg  (Sept.  27-30). 

8ept.-Nov.  New  elections  in  Norway.  Return  of  an  increased 
radical  majority.  (Jiee  p,  673.) 

§8.    FRANCE.  {Step,  485.) 

1815-1882. 

1814(1815)-1824.     Louis  XVIIL 

First  restoration,  Apr.  6.  Royal  proclamation  of  a  liberal 
constitution  (charte  constitutionelle),  June  4,  1814 :  hereditary  mon- 
archy ;  two  chambers  (peers  nominated  by  the  king,  lower  house 
elected  by  the  people) ;  freedom  of  the  press  ;  religious  liberty  ;  re- 
aponsible  ministers  ;  judges  not  removaole.  Return  of  Napoleon. 
The  Hundred  Days  (Mar.  20^une  22),  see  page  483«  Fall  of 
Kapoleou. 
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1815»Julj&  Seeond 
1815»  Sept  2&-1818,  Deo.  2a  Minlstiy  of  the  ante  of  RMhdlta. 
Nov.  20.  Saoomd  psaoe  of  Pariii  (p.  486). 
An ultra-royaliit  ohamber  (cAomftrv  mlrtNioaMtf;  oompwe  the  ^  Cftfi* 
slier  "  parliament  of  Charles  IL  of  England,  p.  378).  La  Umm 
Uanehe.  Partlea :  ooort  (iStcMtm),  adyooatinff  retnm  to  the  old 
monarchy  ;  legitimiits  (DeeoMt);  dootrinaires  (uutioC),  adToeates  of 
oonstitutioDal  monarchy  with  ttraog  admimstiation  ;  liberali  (inda- 
pendents,  Perier^  LafaifeUe)  ;  Bonc^fiarikU ;  lepnUieaiis.  GraTitatioa 
towards  a  monarchy  resting  on  the  middle  eliiiei  (ftoitfi^PfoifM). 

Bffiniatry  of  DoaaoloikOooiMM  (1818|  Deo.  29-181fl^  Nor.)  ;  cf 
Dooaaos  (1819,  Not.  10-1820,  Feb.). 

1820,  Feb.  la    Murder  of  the  duke  qf  Berrv^  the  ieoood  nephew  cf 

Louis  XVm.,  by  LowotL    Ultraproyalist  miniitij.    I^ws  lo- 
stricting  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  elections. 
Sept  29.    Birth  of  the  dnko  of  Bordoau^  posthnmoos  loi  of  tho 
duke  of  Berry ;  << Henry  Y. ;"  *< Europe's  child.''    VimmSUk 
tion  of  the  csstle  of  Chambord  by  ^ftti""al  snbseriptioD* 

1821,  May  6.    Death  of  Hiqpoleon  X.  at  St  Helena. 

1821,  Dec  ia-1828,  Jan.  4.    Ministry  of  Villilo  (ultrMoyalist). 

1823,  French  interrention  in  Spain  ;  capture  of  iiadni  and  CMb/ 
liberation  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  by  the  duke  of  Angoalinw. 
Cruel  reaction.  Numerous  executions  (Baego).  flft— ***** 
election  law  (yiolation  of  the  charter).  New  fHinlrtT  of  nl» 
tra-royaliBts  (ckambre  ngfroupag,  1824). 

1824,  Sept  16.    Death  of  Louis  XVZZL 

1824-1880.    Charles  X. 

1825,  March.   Grant  of  a  milliazd  (9200,000,000)  to  retiinsdsofagMt 

as  compensation  for  their  oooflscated  estiieB.^ 
Growth  of  the  liberal  party :  CoOoMf ,  Cofuftnri;  PMr,  J9he^ 
Chateaubriand.    OniiSxj  against  the  Jesuits. 

1827,  April  80.    National  guard  disbanded. 

1828,  Jan.    Fall  of  the  VwiU  ministry  in  oonseqiienee  of  the  zotam 

of  a  liberal  majori^  at  the  election. 

1828,  Jan.  4-1829,  Aug.  8.    Maiiignao  ministnr  C'too  libenl  for 

the  royalists,  too  reactionary  for  the  liberaJs  'O* 

1829,  Aujgr.-1830,  July.    PoUgiiao  ministry  ;  xeaetumaiyp  vltn^iQff- 

alist.    <'  No  more  ococessions  I " 

1830,  March  18.    Address  of  the  221,  in  reply  to  the  kii^  qpeeoh  f 

vote  of  want  of  confidence.    Dissolution  May  16. 
July  5.    Capture  of  JUgiera  by  the  French. 

Reasons  for  the  enedition ;  1.  An  insult  offered  the  F^feaeh 
ambassadors  hj  the  Dey^  aus$eifn.  2.  The  desire  of  the  Freneh  m^ 
ernment  to  qmet  the  agitation  and  dissatisfactioii  which  pvevailed  in 
France,  by  some  ontsicb  success. 

Algeria  (Afirique  FVan^aiae)  subjuffated  by  a  tediooi  war  with  the 
Arabs  and  KabyU^  constantly  breaking  out  anew.  Abdol-Xador 
<1827,  captured  by  Lamoriakre  and  the  Snka  of  Aymak^  fourth  loii  cf 

1  The  ruined  cavsUen  in  Englsnd  got  11,000,000  in  lOOL 
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Louis  Philippe ;  185SI»  xelMied  and  sent  to  Aik  ICnor  bj  ImIi  Jf o- 
pofnm). 

New  electiom.  Befcom  of  an  InereMed  liberal  majoiilj ;  202  ol 
the  221  zeelected  («"  aide  toi"). 

1830|Jti]y  27-20.  The  July  Beivolatio&L  The  Three 
UB,yB  of  July.    The  Oreat  Week. 

Cauae  :  pablication  of  the  thxee  (five)  ordinanoea  on  July  26L 
professedly  founded  on  artiele  14.  1.  The  reoent  eleetioiis  dedaied 
ulegaL  2.  The  electoral  system  arbitrarily  changed  so  as  to  lertiiel 
the  suffrage  to  rich  land-owners.  8w  Prohibition  S  the  ynMieationof 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  without  a  royal  permit  This  Tiolatioii  of 
the  ohiffter  produoed  a  rerolt  in  Pszis  JToly  27.  Fkoteats  (nkng 
Mignet).  Burrioade  fights.  Jnly  28^  rinng  of  the  bourveoisie ;  impels 
feet  military  preparations,  bad  leadenhip  and  care  of  ue  trocq^  who 
in  part  deserted,  resulted  in  the  Tiotory  of  the  populace.  Ci^taze  of 
the  Hold  de  Ville.  Jnly  29,  capture  of  the  Louvre.  Befcreat  of  Iha 
troops.  FroTisional  goremment:  LafiUe^  PiritT^  BanroL  LtifaifeUe 
commander  of  the  national  guard.  Futile  repeal  of  the  ardiBaiioei. 
Duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant  general  of  France  Q*  the  eharter  henea- 
f  orward  to  be  a  reali^  *')« 

Charles  X.  (f  in  GOrx,  in  Stpm,  1836),  and  his  aon,  the  Atki  «/ 
iln^oiildne,  abdicated  in  U,yot  of .  their  srandson  and  nrahew,  the  Mm 
of  Bordeaux  (who  subse^ently  called  nimself  eouni  qt  Ckamiwrdf  p. 
527).  The  claims  of  this  pretender  beiuff  set  aridet  the  youunr  Um 
of  Bowhon  (Orleans,  see  genealogical  table,  p.  588)  was  laiaea  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of 

1830-1848.    liOtiie  Philippe,  ike  king  qf  ike  Frmiek  (b 

rot  bowffeoue:  monarckv  ofJulyY  Alteration  of  the  charter  bt 
a  liberal  spirit.  Aodlition  of  art  14.  Frohilnticn  of  tiie  emsMii* 
The  king  to  share  the  initiative  with  the  chsmber.  Ministry  of  Bio- 
gUe,  Ghiixot,  Lafayette  (1880^  Aug.  ll-Nor.)  ;  of  Lafttte  (TMO^ 
Nov.  2-1831,  March  13)  ;  of  Caaimir  PdHn:  (1831,  Mar.  18-1882^ 
May).    Trial  and  condemnation  of  four  ex-ministers  of  Chuiea  X. 

Rebellion  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  (1832). 
1832,  Oct.  11-1838,  Feb.    Xinlatry  of  Thien,  Oniiot^  Brogye. 

Insurrection  in  Lyons  (1834^  ApiU). 

1835,  July  28.    JFY»cAr«  infernal  machine. 

By  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  twelfe 
were  killed  and  forty  wounded.  It  was  followed^  tiie  ado 
laws  limiting  tlie  freedom  of  the  press  (laws  of  Baptembe^ 
tirement  of  Ouizot,  BrogUe  (doctrinaires);  ministnr  of  Feb.  2 
(Thiera,  progressionists).  Ministiy  of  Sept  6  (Mol^  ChfAui; 
out). 

1836,  Oct.  30.    LoTda  Napoleon  (nephew  of  Napoleoii  L^  see  the 

genealogical  table,  p.  466)  maoe  aa  adventuroaa  attompt  ta 
get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at  Strtuhurg,  He  was  eapiofed 
without  difficulty,  his  accomplices  brought  to  trials  he  himself  aeat  to 
America  by  the  French  gonremment  on  a  ship  of  war  (with  aa  amnUj 
of  15,000  francs  from  I^niis  Philippe's  pziry  pone).^ 

^  Ouiaol^  Mimoirea,  toI.  It.  chap.  SL 
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BOnistry  of  A]xril  15  (1837),  M6U  witkmt  OmaoL  Vmam  of 
Ouizot  and  TAtm  in  opposition.  Bepublioan  insimection  in  Puis 
(May  12, 1839).  Ministry  of  Etoult  (1839,  May  1^1840,  Mar.  1), 
without  Guizot,  Thiers,  Odilon^BarroL  Miniatry  of  Thien  (1340^ 
|dar.  l~Oct.  29).  Diplomatic  complications  consequent  on  the  zevolt 
of  Mehemet  Ali  (d.  491). 
1840.    Second  adventurous  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

He  sailed  from  Margate  with  only  fifty  adherents  to  Bologne, 
where  he  was  captured  by  the  national  guard,  tried  by  the  court  of 
peers,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  (escaped  from  Ham 
under  the  name  and  in  the  dress  of  a  mason,  Badtngxiety  1846). 

The  remains  of  Napoleon  L,  brought  from  St.  Helena  by  the 
prince  of  Joinville,  the  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  solemnly 
entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Irwalides  at  Pans  (1840,  Dec.  IS), 
Fortification  of  Paris.  Quadruple  treaty  of  London  (1840,  July  15); 
anger  of  France.  Fall  of  Tliiers, 
1840,  Oct.  29-1848,  Feb.  24.    MinUtry  of  Soult  and  GKiisot. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  (Means  (1842,  July  13).  Trouble  with 
England  :  Tahiti  (Pritchard)  ;  Spanish  marriages  (1843-44).  De- 
mand for  electoral  reform  and  exclusion  of  place-men  from  the 
chamber  of  deputies  rejected  by  the  government  (pens^  immuable). 
During  this  reign  development  of  the  parties  :  IiegitlniiatB  (count 
of  Chambord) ;  Orleaniats  ;  Bonapartists  ;  Republicana. 

1848,  Feb.  22-24.    The  Revolution  of  February. 

Barricade  fights  with  the  troops,  conducted  principally  by 
members  of  the  secret  (socialistic)  societies,  assisted  by  a  section  of 
the  national  guard,  which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  reactionary  policy 
of  the  government.  Partial  defection  of  the  troops.  Ouizot  resigned 
(Feb.  23).  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the 
Count  of  Paris,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (f  1842)  and  the 
princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg.  Duchess  of  Orleans  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  (L*^meute  etait  devenue  une  r^olution.)  Provisional 
government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (Dupont  de  VEure,  Lamartine^ 
Ledru  Rolling  Mane,  CremieuXf  Arago^  Garnier-Paghf  the  elder). 
Republic  proclaimed  (Feb.  24),  to  the  disagreeable  surprise  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  The  socialist  Louis  Blanc  became  the  head  of  a 
commission  of  laborers  (afterwards  called  ministry  of  progress^  with 
a  view  to  the  **  organization  of  labor,'*  but  accomplished  nothing  prac- 
tical. Call  of  a  national  assembly  at  Paris  to  adopt  a  constitution 
for  the  new  democratic  republic.  Establishment  of  costly  public 
workshops  (ateliers  nationaux)  and  recognition  of  the  "  right  to  work."  ^ 
Establishment  of  the  garde  mobile, 

1848-1851  (1852).    Franoe  (for  the 'second  time)  a  repub- 
lic. 
June  23-26.    Terrible  insurrection  (the  days  of  June)  in  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of  uie  ateliers.    Bloody  fights  in  the 

1  It  is  claimed  that  Louin  Blanc  was  deceived  bv  the  pfovernment,  who  wished 
his  support^  but  distrusted  his  theories.  The  worlcshopv,  predestined  to  fgihire, 
were  neither  conceived  nor  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  their  pro- 
jector. See  Bly,  French  and  German  SociaUsm  in  Modem  Timet^  p.  113,  whera 
authorities  are  quoted. 
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streets.  Murder  of  archbishop  Affrt  and  of  general  Brea,  General 
Cavaignac  clothed  with  dictatorial  power.  Tne  continued  efforts  of 
the  troops  aud  the  national  guard  subdued  the  insurrection  of  the 
laborers.     Nov.  4,  oonstitution  of  1848. 

Dec.  20.    Proclamation  of  Louia  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  president 
of  the  republic  (5,327,345  to  1,879,298  votes). 

1849,  Apr.-Aug.     Expedition  to  Rome. 

Legislative  assembly  (one  house)  with  a  monarchical  majority. 

Death  of  Louis  Philippe  at  Claremont  (1850,  Aug.  26). 

1851,  Dec.  2.    Coup  d']fitat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in 
complicity  with  St.  Amaud,  Maupcu,  Momyf  etc.,  caused  the 

leaders  of  the  republicans  and  Orleanists  (Cavaignac,  Charms,  Chan* 
gamier,  Lamoricihre,  Bedeau,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others)  to  be 
surprised  in  their  dwellings  at  night  and  imprisoned,  dissolved  the 
(second)  national  assembly  (1849-1851),  annulled  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  crushed  (with  some  shedding  of  blood) 
the  revolt  which  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  Dec.  3  and  i 
in  consequence  of  these  measures,  and  summoned  the  whole  people  to 
a  general  election  (plebiscite).  This  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Dec.  20,  21.    Louis  Napoleon  as  president  for  ten  years 

by  a  majority,  it  was  asserted,  of  more  than  six  nullion  yotea. 
The  president  was  clothed  with  monarchical  power,  and  permitted  to 
issue  a  constitution.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  9,  1852,  the  president  arbi- 
trarily banished  his  most  important  opponents  ;  by  a  aecree  of  Jan. 
14  he  established  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  first  empire  (s^natp 
corps  legislatif,  see  p.  464).  A  third  decree  confiscated  the  appanages 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  compelled  the  members  of  this  house  to 
sell  their  whole  private  property  in  land  in  France  within  a  year. 
Freedom  of  the  press  restricted. 

1852,  Deo.   2-1870.      Napoleon    in.,   emperor  of   the 

French.  Proclaimed  by  a  senatus  constUtum,  Nov.  7,  and  rati- 
fied by  a  plebisciU  (Nov.  21,  22),  with  7,824,189  votes  a^^t  263,146. 
Napoleon  recognized  by  all  European  powers.  Assertions  of  peace- 
ful intentions  with  regard  to  Europe,  particularly  in  an  address  at 
Bordeaux  Q^  L* Empire  c'est  la  paix*  ).  Napoleon  III.  married  (Jan. 
29,  1853)  the  Spaniard  Eugenie  Montijo,  countess  of  Tela,  Birth  of 
the  prince  imperial,  1856,  Mar.  16. 

1854-1856.     Crimean  war  (p.  499)  ended  by  the 

1856,  May  30.    Peace  of  Paris  (p.  501).   The  empire  at  its  height 

of  power  and  respect. 

1857,  French  expedition  ^o  China  (p.  501). 

1858,  Jan.  14.     OrsinVs   attempt  upon   the   life   of   Napoleon  III. 

Bombs.  Orsini,  under  sentence  of  death,  urged  Napoleon  to 
undertake  the  liberation  of  Italy  (Orsini's  "  Testament,"  published  in 
the  MoniteurY  Loi  de  sHrete  gtfne'rale,  allowing  the  government  to  ar- 
rest and  banish,  in  certain  cases,  without  trial  (Feb.  19).  Meeting  of 
Napoleon  II L  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Cavour,  Idfarriage  of  the 
prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (geneaL  taUei  p.  466)  with  Clotildep 
daughter  of  Victor  EmmanoeL 
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1859.  Anstro-Sardiiilaii  war  (p.  502^. 

1860.  Nov.  24.    Decree  allowing  the  address  to  the  throne,  and  era* 

ating  ministers  without  portfolios. 

1861.  Debates  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  J'oumal  OffideL 
1861-1867.    Mezioan  expedition  (p.  603). 

1867.    Great  Exposition  at  Paris. 

1867.    Luxembourg  question  (p.  611). 

1867.    Expedition  to  Rome  (p.  511). 

1869,  May.    New  elections  ;  tor  the  first  time  during  the  aeeond  em- 

pire active  participation  of  the  parties  and  a  hme  vote.  His 
govemment  received  a  good  majority.  In  Pom  and  Lyons,  Tietcoy 
of  the  ultra-radical  party. 

1870,  Jan.  2.    Ministry  OUivier.    Repeal  of  the  loi  de  sikreU.    Al- 

teration of  the  oonstitation  by  senatus  consuUum  and  pUbudte, 
Apr.  20,  May  8.     (5,679,000  majority  for  the  govemmenty 
large  vote  of  fu>  in  the  army.) 
1870-1871.    Franco-German  ixrar,  p.  513  foL 

1871  —  z*  France  (for  the  third  time)  a  Republio. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  numerous  socieUist  parir  had 
made  several  attempts  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  which  had  heen 
frustrated  by  the  troops  and  the  national  guard.  After  the  capituli^ 
tion  the  workingmen  had,  under  various  pretexts,  got  possession  of 
several  hundred  cannon,  and  converted  the  northeasternpart  of  the 
city  (MorUmartre  and  BelleviUe)  almost  into  fortresses.  The  attempt 
of  general  Vinoy,  conmiander  of  the  city,  to  repossess  himself  of  these 
arms  led  to  a  general 

1871,  March  18.  Uprising  of  the  Commune  (murder  of  generals 
Lecomte  and  Thomas)^  and,  after  the  defection  of  several  r^;i- 
ments,  to  the 

Maroh  28-Ma7  22.  Rule  of  the  Socialistic  Conuntme 
(Blanquif  Pyat,  Flourens,  Delesduze,  Cluseret,  Rossd,  etc). 
Seat  of  the  regular  government,  Versailles,  The  comite  des  wUema- 
tionalistes  held  a  reig^  of  terror  in  Paris.  Spoliation  of  the  churches. 
Several  million  "  advances  **  exacted  from  the  Bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  armed  mob  called  the  National  Guard,  whose  ranks  were 
swollen  by  socialists  of  all  nations.  The  march  upon  Versailles  ended 
in  a  shameful  retreat,  the  insurgents  being  fir^  upon  from  Mont 
Valdrien.  Arrest  of  archbishop  Darboy  and  other  "  hostages,*'  after- 
wards murdered.  Proclamation  resolving  France  into  a  number  of 
municipal  republics. 

April  6-May  22.     Second  siege  of  Paris 

by  marshal  MticMahon,  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  the  German  troops  pr^ 
serving  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  forts  which  they  occupied  on  the 
northeast. 

Bombardment  of  the  southern  forts,  and  the  city  itself,  by  the  Yep- 
tailles  troops  from  the  parallels  which  the  Germans  had  constructed. 
Meantime  socialistic  violence  in  Paris.  Destruction  of  the  house  of 
Thiers,  and  overtiirow  of  the  Colonne  Vendome,  May  16,  1871  (re* 
erected  1874). 
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May  21.  The  Versailles  troops  entered  the  city  throagfa  the  Part« 
St.  Cloud,  of  whose  unguarded  condition  they  were  apprised  by  a 
Parisian.  Bloody  contest  against  barricades  (May  21-28)  in  the 
heart  of  Paris.  The  commune  caused  the  principal  buildings  of  Paris 
to  be  set  on  fire.  (The  Tuileries,  a  part  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  li- 
brary of  the  Louvre,  the  whole  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  building  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  etc^  actu- 
ally destroyed.) 

1871,  May  28.    Bloody  suppression  of  the  insurrection  ;  executions 
en  masse;  40,000  or  50,000  socialists  captured,  or  afterwards 
arrested.    The  leaders  court-martialed,  many  shot,  many  trans- 
ported to  New  Caledonia. 
1871,  Aug.  31.     Thiers  elected  president  of  the  republic  for  the 

session  of  the  national  assembly. 
May  10.     Definitive  treaty  of  Frankfort  (p.  520). 
1873,  Jan.  9.     Death  of  Napoleon  m.  at  Chiselhurst,  in  England. 
May  24.     Thiers  forced  to  resifi^n  by  a  parliamentary  coalition  of  the 
monarchical  parties  (Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Bonapartistsy  Mai^ 
shal  MacMahon  elected  president  by  the  national  assembly. 
Noy.  19.     After  the  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  unaer 
Henry  V.  (count  of  Chambord)  had  failed,  marshal  Mao- 
Mahon  was  entrusted  with  the  regency  for  seyen  years  (seo- 
tennat)  under  the  title  "  President  of  the  Republic. 
1873,  Oct.-Dec.     Trial  of  Bazaine  in  the  Trianon  at  Versailles  before 
a  court-martial,  the  duke  of  Atunale  (fourth  son  of  Lauii  Phi- 
lippe)  presiding.    Bazaine  was  condemned  to  degradation  and  death, 
but  the  sentence  was  remitted  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.    Bi^ 
zaine  conyeyed  to  the  island  of  Ste.  Marguerite^  near  Cannes,  whence 
he  escaped  in  the  summer  of  1874. 

1875)  Feb.  After  a  long  straggle  between  the  parties  in  the 
national  assembly  a  republioan  constitution  was  finally  agreed 
upon. 
The  legislative  pow^er  was  exercised  by  t^ro  chambers  :  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  elected  by  direct  elections  and 
manhood  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  the  senate  (300  senators :  75 
for  life,  elected  by  the  national  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  the  sen- 
ate itself  ;  and  225  elected  for  nine  years  by  electoral  colleges,  com- 
posed of  deputies,  councils  of  the  departments  and  districts,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  communes).  The  ezeoutive  power  was  entrusted  to  a 
president,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  the  septennat  (aboye),  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  united  in  a  nsr- 
tional  assembly  for  this  purpose,  for  seyen  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  should  be  ag^ain  eligfible.  The  president^ 
who  goyemed  by  a  responsible  ministry,  exercised  almost  all  the 
rights  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  could  be  impeached  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies  before  the  senate  for  high  treason. 
1875,  Dec.    After  the  adoption  of  a  new  electoral  law  (scnitin  ^  ffar" 

1  By  the  icrutin  d* ammdiuemefUy  the  vomers  in  each  district  yoted  for  one 
delegate  onir ;  bv  the  scrutin  de  It'ste  (favored  by  Gambetta),  the  yotera  of  each 
department  voted  for  the  whole  lint  of  delegates  from  that  department.— Muii- 
LKK,  Political  History  of  Recent  Times. 
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r<mdmemeni\  the  nalamial  MeemMy,  idbioh  had  been  in  ■•> 

aion  sinee  1871,  leparated. 

1876,  Jan.,  Feb.  The  new  elections  resulted  in  a  senata  compond 
half  of  republicans  and  half  of  the  three  monarohical  partiei, 
while  in  the  ohamber  of  deputiM  the  repablicaiis  haaa  de- 
cisive majority.  Dufaure  ministry  (Maron),  ^fnifTii  miaiitiT 
(Dec). 

1877,  May  16.  Simon  ministrr  displaced  by  the  arbitrary  act  d 
MacMahon  (*<coup  d'^tat^').  Broglle  ministry.  Protest  of 
363  members  of  the  lower  house  against  the  action  of  the  pres> 
ident. 

Sept.  4.    Death  of  Thiers  (1797-1877). 

1877,  Oct.    New  elections.    Maintenance  of  the  repnblio.     In  qnts 

of  the  return  of  a  republican  majority,  MacMahon  tarmtd.  a 
royalist  ministry  (Rochebouet),  As  the  house  refoaed  to  deal 
with  such  a  mmistry,  formation  of  the  ministry  Du/aurt  (le- 
publican). 

1878,  International  Exhibition. 

1879,  Jan.  16.    Pardon  of  over  2,000  communists. 

1879,  Jan.  30.  MaoBiahon,  involved  in  inextricable  oonfliet  with  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  bj 
Gx^vy. 
1879-1887.     Jolea  Gkr^vy    president   of  the  repnblio.     Oam- 
betta  succeeded  him  as  speaker  of  the  house.    Ministry  of 
Waddington.    Amnesty  for  communists.     Removal  of  the  legislators 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.    Secularization  of  education ;  debate  and 
agitation  over  the  bill  introduced  by  Jules  Ferry,  minister  of  pnblio 
instruction,  limiting  the  influence  of  relie;ious  orders  in  education 
(§  7  :  total  exclhsion  of  unauthorized  religious  orders  from  giving  in- 
struction).    Ministry  of  Freycinet  (1879,  Dec.). 

1879,  June  1.    Death  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  South  Africa.    In 

spite  of  the  nomination  in  his  will  of  prince  Victor,  son  of 
Jerome  (son  of  the  king  of  Westphalia),  the  latter  (**  PUm- 
Plon  **)  was  generally  recognized  by  the  Bonapartists. 

1880,  Mar.  30.     Proclamation  disbanding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
June.    General  amnesty  for  convicted  communists.   (RocheforC) 
Sept.  19.    Ministry  of  Jules  Ferry. 

Nov.     Expulsion  of  unauthorized  orders  from  their  religfious  houses. 

1881,  Expedition  to  Tunis,  ostensibly  to  punish  marauding  border 
tribes,  and  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the  Societe  Marseillaise  to 
certain  lands  in  xunis,  resulting  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 

?rotectorate  over  Tunis.    Complications  wiUi  Great  Britain^ 
taly,  Spain, 

Nov.  13.  Ministry  of  Oambetta  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  M.  Paul  Bert, 
minister  of  public  worship^ 

1882,  Jan.  30.     Mmistry  of  M.  Freyoinet  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  Leon 

Say  (Finance^  ;  Jules  Ferry  (Public  Instruction).   Oambetta, 
having  been  oefeated  on  a  motion  to  adopt  the  scnUin  de  listen 
had  resigned  Jan  27. 
Jan.    Failure  of  the  Union  Oenerals  (founded  1881). 
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July  29.    Resi^tion  of  the  ministrj  Freyoliiet  after  defeat  npon 
a  question  of  supplies  for  protectiiig  the  Sues  oanaL    Min- 
istry Daolero  (Grunbettist). 
French  olaims  upon  Madagascar^  especially  to  a  protectorate  orer 
the  northwest  coast,  opposed  by  the  native  Howu,  and  diseossed  be- 
tween France  and  England. 

The  French  protectorate  over  Anfuxm  (1871)  being  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  Taiping  refugees  (**  Black  Flags,"  p.  402)  in  Tofi- 
quiny  the  government  resolved  npon  energetio  meaaorea  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  France. 
Dec.  31.    Death  of  Leon  Gkambatta  (b.  1838,  Oct  30).  {See  p.  B7S.) 

f  i.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  {B€ep.44S,) 

1783-1882. 

1783,  Nov.  Fox  brought  forward  a  bill  to  rrform  the  govemmeni  of 
India,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.  The  king,  thereupoDy 
dismissed  the  coalition  ministry,  and  'William  Pitt  became 

1783,  Dec.  26-1801,  March  17.  Firat  lord  of  the  treaaury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  introduced  an  India  hiU^ 
which  was  rejected,  and 

1784,  March  25.     Parliament  was  dissolved. 

May  18.    The  Fifth  parliament  of  George  XXL  (XYL) 
Aug.  13.    PiU's  India  hiU  became  law  (p.  442). 

1787,  The  Jirst  convicts  sent  to  Anatralia  (Botany  Bay). 

1788,  Oct.  12.    The  king  became  insane.    Fox  proposed  that  the 

Prince  of  Walea  should  assume  the  regency  as  of  right 
Pitt,  though  admitting  the  prince's  daims,  insisted  that  the 
legislature  DBd  the  right  to  make  the  appointment    Pending 

1789,  Feb.    the  discussion  the  king  recovered. 

1791,  Repreaentative  ioatitationa  granted  Canada. 

1792,  June.    Fox'a  libel  bill,  which  gave  the /ury  power  to  render 

a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  issue,  received  the  royal  assent 

1793,  Jan.    Alien  bilL    Traitoroua  correapondenoe  bill. 

1793,  Feb.  1.    The  French  republic  declared  war  againat  Ghreat 

Britain,  etc.  (p.  453). 

1794.  Spread  of  revolutionary  principles.  Suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act. 

May.     Trial  of  Hardy,  Home  Toohe,  and  Thdtoall,  all  of  whom, 
Oct.-Dec.    through  the  efforts  of  Erskine,  were  acquitted. 

1794,  Nov.    Treaty  with  the  United  States  (Jay's  treaty,  p.  648). 

1795,  July-Nov.     Holland  having  joined  the  French  against  Bng^ 

land,  the  latter  seized  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Ceyloiiy  and 
other  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East*  

1796,  Sept.  17.    Sixth  parliament  of  George  m.  (XYU.) 
Oct.  11.     Spain  declared  war  againat  England  (p.  468). 

1797,  Feb.  27.    Bank  of  England  atopped  apeoie  payments. 
1797,  April  15.     A  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  (off 

Portsmouth).    The  demands  of  the  sailorly  which  were 
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May  17.    sonable,  were  granted  and  the  fleet  pot  to  aes.    Aaote 

and  more  violent  matiny  broke  out  at  the 
May  22.    Nore  (mouth  of  the  Thames),  which  wma  finally  pot  dowi 
June  30.     by  force  and  the  ringleader  luuiged. 

1797,  Oct.  11.    Victory  of  Camperdown  (Dnncan)  pats  an  end  if 

the  danger  of  immediate  invasion. 

1798,  Apr.  20.    Habeas  corpus  act  again  suspended, 
Aug.  1.    Battle  of  the  NUe  (p.  460). 

17^.    Failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Netherlands  (p.  461). 

1800,  Dec.  16.    Armed  neutraUty  of  1780  revived  (p.  412). 

The  United  Irishmen,  an  association  of  maloontents,  msinlj 
Protestants,  was  formed  in  1791  to  secure  the  entire  sepantka 
of  Ireland  from  England,  The  French  sent  more  than  one 
expedition  to  their  aid  ;  of  these  the  most  formidable,  onder 

1796,  Dec.    Hocke,  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  while  a  gnn^llAf  om 

1798,  Sept.  8.    was  defeated  at  Ballinamiuck, 

1798,  June  21.    The  United  Irishmen  were  beaten  at  Vinegar  HUl, 

1799.  and  the  insurrection  put  down  with  cruel  severities.    Thei» 
events  led  to  the 

1801«  Jan.  1.  Lesrislative  Union  of  Qreat  Britain  with 
Ireland  under  the  name  of  the  United  Elingdom.  The  set 
of  union  provided,  among  other  things,  that  there  shcmld  be 
one  imperial  parliament,  to  which  Lreland  shoold  send^W 
spiritual  lords,  sitting  by  rotation  of  sessions  ;  twerUy^eighi  tem- 
poral peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  one  heh 
dred  members  of  the  commons ;  and  that  the  churches  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  united  into  one  proteetant  episcopd 
church. 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  making  certain  concession 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  The  king  being  persuaded  that  sack 
concessions  would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  refused 

1801,  Feb.  3.     his  consent,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resigned. 

Mar.  17-1804,  May  15.    Addington  administration.    Lord  Eldon, 

lord  chancellor. 
Apr.  2.    Battle  of  Copenhagen  fNelson).     Convention  between  Eng' 
June  17.    land  and  Russia.    End  of  the  second  armed  neutrality  {$. 

40*J )» 
Apr.  19.    Habeas  corpus  act  again  suspended. 

1802,  Nov.  16.    Seventh  parliament  of  Oeorge  m.  (2nd  impe- 

rial). 

1802,  Mar.  27.    Peaoe  of  Amiens  (p.  464). 

1803.  The  Enalish  ambassador  (lord  Whitworth),  publicly  insulted 
Mar.  13.     by  ifapoleon. 

May.    "War  renewed  between  England  and  France  (p.  465). 

1803.  Emmets  insurrection  in  Irdand,  easily  suppressed,  but  showed 
the  deep-seated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  led  to  the  suspenaiaB 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland. 

1804.  May  10-1806,  Jan.  23.    Pitt's  second  ministry. 

1805.  Third  coalition  against  France  (p.  467). 
Oct  21.    Trafalgar  (Nelson,  p.  467). 
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1806,  Jan.  23.    Death  of  Pitt. 

1806,  Feb.  10.-1807,  March  31.     AU  the  Talents  :  Lord  GrenvUle^ 

prime  minister  ;  Charles  James  Fox^  foreign  secretary,  f  Sept. 

13 ;  lard  Erskinef  lord  chancellor ;  lard  Hawick  (afterwards 

earl  Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Nov.  21.    Berlin  Decree  (p.  469). 
Dec.  15.    Eighth  (3d  imperial)  parliament  of  Qeorge  XXL 

.1807,  March  23.    Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  British 
/  dominions. 

The  ministry  went  out   on  the  catholic  questian^  and  were  soo- 
ceeded  by  the 

1807,  Mar.  31.-1809,  Oct.  29.     dake  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  ths 

treasury  ;  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  home  and  foreign  secre- 
taries ;  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
(George  Canning,  b.  1770,  entered  parliament  1793,  under  sec- 
retary 1796,  t  1827).      (Castlereaghy  afterwards  marquis  of 
Londondenr,  b.  1769,  f  1822.) 

June  22.    Ninth  (4th  imperial)  parliament  of  George  IZL 

July  7-9.    Treaty  of  Tilsit  (p.  469). 

Sept.  7.    Second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  (p.  470). 

Jan.-NoY.     Orders  in   Counoil  which  decmred  France,  and  all 
countries  under  her  control,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 

1807,  Nov.  8.    Russia  declared  war  against  England. 

Dec.  17.  Milan  decree,  a  supplement  to  the  Berlin  decree  (p.  469). 

1808,  Aug.     Convention  of  Cintra  (p.  471). 

1808.  l^e  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  sent  to  destroy 
July-Nov.    the  docks  and  shipping  at  Antwerp,  caused  a  rupture  b^ 

tween  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  both  of  whom  resigned. 

1809.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (b.  1769,  entered  the  army  1787  ;  As- 
May.    saye  1803 ;  entered  parliament  1806  ;  commanded  in    the 

Peninsular  War.      Commander-in-chief  1842,  f  1852),  after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington,  enters  Spain,  and  the 

1808-1814.    Peninsular  war  was  fairly  beeun  (p.  471). 
1809,  Oct.  29.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 

1809,  Dec.  6-1812,  May  IL    Mr.  Perceval /w^  lord  of  the  treasury. 

1810,  Oct.  and  Nov.    Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (p.  473). 
Nov.    Tlie  king  became  hopelessly  insane,  and 

1811,  Feb.  5.    The  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  re- 

gent. 

Nov.    The  breaking  of  machinery  by  the  Luddites  became  so  fre- 
quent that  frame  breaking  was  made  a  capital  offense. 

1812,  May  11.    Assassination  of  Perceval  by  Bellmgham. 

1812,  June  8-1827,  Apr.  24.     Liverpool  ministry :   Cattlereaght 
foreign  secretary. 

1812,  June  18.     War  with  the  United  States  ended  by  the  treaty  qf 

Ghent,  1814,  Dec.  24  (p.  551). 
Nov.  24.    Tenth  (5th  imperial)  parliament  of  Qeorge  IZL 

1813,  June  21.    Vittoria  (p.  479). 

1814,  May  30.    Peace  of  Paris  followed  by 

1815,  March  25.    Treaty  of  Vienna.    England  gained  Copt  rf 
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Oood  Hope^  Demerara^  Eueqwbo^  MdUa,  Tobago^  SL  Imtm, 
and  Mauritius.  Hanover  became  a  Hparaie  kmgdmfif  viih 
Gtorge  III,  first  king,  and  descent  to  heirs  male  (p.  401). 

1815.  June  15.    Waterloo  (p.  484). 

The  English  national  debt  had  grown  from  leas  ^*^^  2G0  noD- 
ion  pounds  in  1793  to  over  850  millions  ;  the  laboring  dosses  food 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  bare  neoessaries  of  life.  Cooaeqaentfy  xioti 
took  place  in  the  agricultural  districts^  while  the  Luddites  broke  out 
with  fresh  vehemence.  Incited  by  the  Weekly  Political  Reglattf 
( William  Cobbett,  1762-1835),  the  cry  of  parliamentasy  reform  wsi 
raised,  and  Hampden  clubs  were  formed  throughout  the  oountrj. 

1816,  Mar.  3.    The  habeas  corpus  ad  was  suspended. 

Mar.  10.     The  Blanket  meeting  at  Manchester  broken  np  by  tbt 

military;  lord  Sidmoath's  (Addington)  circular  letter* 
Dec.    Acquittal  of  Hone, 

1816,  July.    Dey  of  Algiers  compelled  to  abolish  christian  slavery. 
1819,  Jan.  14.    XHeventh  (6th  imperial)  parliament  of  Qeorge 


1819,  Aug.  16.    A  meeting  of  the  Radicals  at  St.  Peter^s  Fields,  Mim- 

Chester f  dispersed  by  the  military  with  bloodshed  ;  hence  called 
the  Manoheater  Maaaaore,  or  Peterloo.  In  conaequenoe  of 
these  disturbances,  the  Biz  Aoti,  strengthening  the  bands  of 
government,  were  passed. 

1820,  ihin.  29.    Death  of  Qeorge  III.    Chief  descendants:  — 

Qtorgt  ZZL  tmx  Charlotte  of  MceklanlraTg^Str^its. 


iMKi-UfilO. 

t  vlthout  iMoe. 


WUUmiIV.. 

Itd0-Ut37. 
t  vlthoat  iMu«. 


Frederic,        Edward, 
d.  of  York.    d.  of  Kent. 

without  leena. 


Victoria, 
m.  Ger- 
man Ero- 
rBror. 
1901. 


Albert  of  < 
6aze-Coburf« 
Ootha.  tMn. 


BdwardVn. 
m.  Alexandra 
d.  of  k.  of 
Denmark. 


AlJoo,      Alfred, 
m.  p.   d.  of  Edin- 
d.ol    bnrgh.tl900. 


I 


tlWl. 


Eroeat« 
d.  of  Cum- 

berlandi  k. 

of  Hanorer. 
1587-1851. 


Adofphva* 
d.  of  Cambrldgt. 
tlMD. 


IleiM. 

tl878. 


_-.il.  of 
Saxe-Coburv- 
Ootha. 


Helena,    Lonlte,    Arthur, 
m.  pr.  of    m.  mar-     d.  of 
Sehie^wlK-   qui*  of      Con- 

UoUtein.    Lome,    naught 


Leopold, 

d.  oFaU 

baa 


!% 


Bcatriea, 

m.  |v. 
Henry  «< 


Albert  Victor. 

d.  of  Clarence, 

tUBS. 


ceoSrWal 


Prince  ofwalee, 
m.  Mary  of  Teck, 
».  f .  d.  of 
George  IIL 


Louise, 

m.  d.  of 

Fife. 


Victoria. 


Maud, 
m.  Chorlee, 
pr.  of  Den- 

mark. 


1 


IdvudAXbart.        Albert.        Victoria.        Henry.         Geoif*. 

1820-1830.    George  IV.  (prince  regent  since  .1811). 

ft 

1820,  Apr.  21.    Plrat  (7th  imperial)  parliament  of  George  IV. 
1820.    Cato  atreet  oonapizmoy  for  assassinating  the  king's  zninia- 

ters  discovered. 
May  1.    The  leader,  ThisHewood^  and  fonr  accomnlices  executed. 
18*20,  Ang.-Nov.    The  king,  while  prince  of  Wales,  had  been,  in  % 

manner,  forced  to  marry  his  cousin.     The  marriage  was  an 
unhappy  one,  and  not  long  after  his  accession  ministers  brought  foe* 
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ward  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  to  degrade  and  divorce  Ae  queen 
on  charges  of  misconduot.  In  the  trial  of  queen  Caroline  which 
followed,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Brougham  and  Mr.  (afterwards  lord) 
Denman  so  shook  the  evidence  against  her,  on  the  crosa-examinatian 
(1821,  July  18),  that  the  bill  was  abandoned.  She  was,  however,  ex- 
cluded from  the  coroncUion^  and  not  long  after  died. 

1821.  May.    Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments  (p.  R35). 

1822.  Casdereagh  (lord  Londonderry)  conmiitted  suicide,  and  waa 
succeeded  at  the  foreign  office  by  Qeorge  Canning.  Mr, 
Peel  home  secretary. 

1823.  The  next  year  HusHsson  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  Mr.  Robinson  (afterwards  lord  Goderich)  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

1825,  Commercial  panic;  modification  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1826,  ifoY.  14.    Second  (8th  imperial)  pcurliament  of  Qeorge  ZV. 

1827,  Aug.  8-1828,  Jan.  25.    Lord  Gtoderioh  premier. 

1827,  Oct.  20.    Navarino ;  "untoward  erent"  (p.  489). 

1828,  Jan.  26-1830,  Nov.  22.     Dake  of  Wellington  prinxe  min- 

ister. Robert  Peel,  bome  secretary  (b.  1788  ;  M.  P.  1809 ;  colo- 
nial secretary  1810  ;  f  18o0). 
1828,  Feb.  26.  Lord  John  RusseU  (b.  1792  ;  M.  P.  1813 ;  earl  Rus- 
sell 1861 ;  t  1878)  moved  the  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts  (p.  380),  which  was  carried  (May). 
A  declaration  containing  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
christian  "  was  substituted  for  the  sacramental  test,  thus  ad- 
mitting protestant  dissenters  to  ofQoe. 

1828,  July  15.     The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  breadstoifs 

were  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  scale. 
The  duke  of  Welling^n  and  Mr.  Peel  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  catholic  emancipation. 

1829,  April  13.     The  catholic  relief  act  substituted  a  new  form  of 

oath  for  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and  abjuration,  and 
there  were  now  no  offices  from  which  eatholics  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept those  of  regent,  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vice" 
ray  of  Ireland.  The  franchise  in  Ireland  was  raised  from  40».  to  lO^.^ 
and  certain  regulations  were  made  respecting  the  exercise  of  tha 
Roman  catholic  religion. 

1830,  June  26.     Death  of  George  IV. 

1830-1837.    WiUiamlV. 

1830,  Sept.  15.    Opening  of  the  Manchester  and  LiTerpool  rail* 

way  (Rocket  locomotive),  f  of  Huskisson. 
1830,  Oct.  26.    First  (9th  imperial)  parUament  of  William  IV. 

When  parliament  opened  earl  Grey  declared  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  only  way  to  avert  political  convidsions  was  by  a  reform  in 
parliament.     The  duke  of  Wellington  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to 
reform,  and  being  defeated  on  a  minor  question  resigned  Nov.  16. 
1830,  Nov.  24-1834,  July  18.    Z3arl  Grey,  prime  minister.    Lord 
Althorp,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  loid  Brougham,  lord  chan- 
cellor; lord  John  Russell,  paymaster-general  ox  the  forces ;  and 
lord  Melbourne,  home  secretaxy. 
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1831,  March  31.    Lord  John  Russell  introdnced  his  rafomi  MIL    It 

soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  passing 
Apr.  22.    the  bill,  and  parliament  was  dissolved. 
June  14.     Second  (10th  imperiaH  parliament  of  ITViUijun  17. 

The  reform  bill  again  mtroouced;  passed  the  commons  Sept 

21,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  and  riois  enaaed  throDgh- 

out  the  country. 

1832,  Mar.  19.    The  reform  bill,  with  some  alterationsy  was  again 

passed  by  the  conmions.  In  the  lords  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried against  ministers,  who  resigned  May  7,  but  resumed  office  May 
18,  the  king  having  consented  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  biU  ;  but  this  proved  onneccssaiy, 
as  many  tory  peers  refrained  from  voting,  and  tiie  bill  received  t£e 
royal  assent  June  7. 

1832.  By  thistihe  First  Reform  Act,  143  Ixmmgha  lost  one 
or  both  members,  and  the  seats  thus  obtained  were  given  to 

several  large  towns  (ManchesteTf  Birmingham,  etc.),  to  the  larger  ooim- 
tiesy  and  to  new  boroughs.  At  the  same  time  the  franchise  was  ex- 
tended.   The  Scotch  reform  act,  July  17;  the  Irish  reform  act,  Aug.  7. 

1833,  Jan.  29.  Third  (11th  imperial)  parliament  of  \7illlam  IV. 
Apr.  2.     The  Irish  coercion  act. 

In  August  the  bUl  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  empire  was  passed.  The  sum  of  20,000,000{.  was 
voted  to  the  slaveowners, 

1833.  Renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  of  the  Ead 
India  Company  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trsAe  with  China 
was  thrown  open  (p.  561). 

1834.  The  question  of  an  extension  of  the  Irish  coercion  cut  led  to 
the  resignation  of  earl  Grey. 

1834,  July  16-Nov.  14.    Lord  Melbourne  became  premier.     Lord 

Althorp,  lord  John  Russell,  and  lord  Brougham  retained  their 

places. 
1834.    Poor  law  amendment  act.    Local  boards  abolished  in  favor 
Aug.    of  a  centred  board  of  commissioners.     Poor  law  unions  took  the 

place  of  work-houses,  and  the  system  of  out-door  reU^  was  in  a 

great  measure  reformed. 
Nov.      The  king  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  the  duke  of  "Wellizig- 

ton  took  control  of  affairs  until  sir  Robert  Peel  could  be 

summoned  from  Rome. 
1834,  Dec.  8-1835,  Apr.  18.    Peel's  first  administration.     (Wet' 

lington,  foreign  secretary.)     The  majority  in  the  conmions 

1834,  Dec.  30.    was  against  ministers,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 

Peel  issued  the  Tamworth  manifesto. 

1835,  Feb.  19.    Fourth  (12th  imperial)  parUament  of  'William 

IV.  The  conservatives,  as  the  supporters  of  Peel  termed  them- 
Apr.  selves,  being  in  a  minority  in  the  commons,  ministers  resignecL 
1835,  Apr.  18-1841,  Sept.  3.    Second  Melbourne  ministry. 

Palmerston,  foreien  secretary  (b.  1784  ;  M.  P.  1807 ;  f  Oct 
18, 1865);  lord  John  Russell,  home  secretary;  viscount  Howick, 
secretary  of  war, — succeeded  in  1839  by  T.  B.  Macaulay 
(b.  1800  ;  M.  P.  1830  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  1857 ;  f  1859J. 
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1835,  Sept    Reform  of  mmiloipal  ooxpormtioiiB  aot^  Lmiian  not 

included. 

1836,  Commutation  of  tithes  act 

1837,  June  20.    Death  of  WiUkm  IV.  (See  p.  $4$.) 

The  Britdflh  in  India.  (8eep.444:i 

1786-1793.    Lord  Comwallia,  governor-seneraL 

1792.  War  with  TM  Sultan,  ended  by  Uie  ceanon  of  one  half  ol 
Mysore  to  the  English  and  allies. 

1793.  dapture  of  Pondicherri,  dr  John  Shore  (afterwards  lord 
Teignmonth),  governor-general,  snooeeded  by 

1798-1805.  lord  Momington  (afterwards  marqnia  of  'Welleeley^. 
1799.    Tipa  Saltan,  trusting  in  the  promises  of  Bonaparte,  again 

took  up  arms,  was  killed,  and  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 

tween  the  English  and  the  Nizdm, 

1802.  Holkar,  one  of  the  Mahrattd  chiefs,  drove  the  Peahira  from 
Poona.  By  the  treaty  of  Baaaein  the  English  agreed  to  assist 
the  PeshwC  provided  he  would  surrender  his  mdependenoe, 
and  maintain  a  body  of  European  troops  (the  subsidiary  policy), 
Bindhia  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpnr  umted  with  Holkar  against 
the  English.  The  latter  under  sir  Arthur  "^ellealey  (mw^ 
wards  duke  of  Wellington),  brother  of  the  ffovemor-general, 

1803.  gained  the  battles  of  Aaaaye,  Sept.  3,  and  Arganm,  Nor. 
29,  while  another  army  under  general  (afterwards  lord)  LakB 
won  the  battle  of  Laawarl,  Nov.  1,  and  captured  DelhL  Hie 
Raja  of  Nagpnr  and  Sindhioy  by  treaties,  surrendered  muck 

1804.  territory  to  the  English,  In  the  next  year  Bolkar  was  de- 
feated by  Lake  at  Purrukabad,  and  egein  near  Bhar^nsr  1806^ 
and  made  peace  with  the  English  1806,  Jan.  7. 

1805.  July-Oct.    Lord  Comwallia  again  govemor^general;  f  Oct. ; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
1805-1807.    sir  O.  Barlow. 

1806.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at  Vellore. 
1807-1813.    Lord  Minto,  governor-general. 

1809.    Mutiny  of  the  European  officers  at  Seringapatam. 
1813-1823.    Lord  Moira  (afterwards  marqnia  of  Haatingi),  gov^ 

emor-general. 
1814-1815.     War  wUh  (he  Oiirkhas  of  NepdL 
1817.     Rnddrfwar. 
1817-1818.    Laat  Mahratta  war.    The  dominions  of  the  PeAwd 

were  annexed  and  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpur  was  put  under  British 

guardianship,  while  the  states  of  Rajputana  puused  themaelvea 

under  British  protection, 
1823-1828.    Lord  Amherat,  govemor-generaL 
1824-1826.     First  Burmese  loar,  English  acquire  Aaaam,  eto. 
1828-1835.    Lord  William  Bentinok,  govemoi>generaL  Finaaeial 

reforms  ;  abolition  of  aati  Tsuttee)  or  wi^w-bnming ;  anp- 

preaaion  of  the  thagi  (thuss)  or  hereditary  Bfwiaiwinn 
1833.     Company's  charter  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade 

was  thrown  open,  and  Europeans  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
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try.    A  le§al  membtr  added  to  tiie  gorenior's  ooubO,  and  a 

commission  appointed  to  reyise  and  codify  the  lawa.  Mao8i»- 
lay,  first  legal  member,  and  president  of  the  ooomuuMian.  Tks 
only  annexation  of  this  time  was  that  of  Coorg, 
1835-1836.  Short  adminiatratlon  of  air  Charles  (afterwards 
lord)  Matoalfe,  memorable  for  giving  entire  freedom  to  Ike 
press,  (See  p.  546.) 

Oreat  Britain.  {See  p.  6il.) 

1837-190L  Victoria  (only  child  of  the  late  dake  of  Kent). 
Separation  of  Hanover  from  Oreat  Britain;  dake  of  (\mker 
land,  the  eldest  snrviTing  son  of  George  III.,  becsame  king. 

1837,  Nov.  15.    Firat  (13th  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotoxia. 

1837.  Rebellion  in  Canada.  Burning  of  the  American  ateamer  Car- 
oUne.  The  rebels  finally  reduced  to  obedience  in  1839.  The 
two  provinces,  upper  and  loiKrer  Canada,  were  united  in 
1840,  and  in  1847  respontible  government  was  introdoeed  into 
the  colony. 

1838,  Aug.    Meeting  of  working  people  near  Birmingham.     A  na- 

tional petition  or  peoplaa'  oharter  was  drawn  up.  The 
petitioners  or  ohartiata  demanded,  1.  annual  parliamenta ;  2. 
univeraal  (manhood)  auffirage  ;  3.  vote  by  ballot ;  4.  abolition 
of  the  property  qoalifioation  of  members  of  parliament  ;  and  5. 
payment  for  their  services.  To  these  «  five  pointa  "  a  fuxth,  that 
of  equal  electoral  diatriota,  was  siterwuds  added.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  commons,  1839,  June  14,  and  its  rejection  was 
followed  by  riots  which  were  easily  suppressed. 

1838,  Sept.    The  anti-corn  law  league  formed  at  Manchester  under 

the  leadership  of  John  Bright  (b.  1811 ;  M.  P.  1843 ;  f  1889) 
and  Richard  Cobden  (h,  1804 ;  M.  P.  1847;  f  1865). 

1839,  Opium  vrnx  with  Cnina  ended  by  treaty  of  Tiankta^  1842, 
Aug.  29  (p.  661). 

1840,  Jan.    Penny  poatage  introduced  (sir  Rowland  Hill), 

Feb.  10.  The  queen  married  her  cousin  Albert  of  Saxe-Cohurg  and 
Gotha, 

1841,  Aug.  19.    Second  (14th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1841,  Sept.  6-1846,  June  29.  Peera  aecond  adminiatratlon. 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  cabinet  without  office  ;  earl  Ripon^ 
board  of  trade,  succeeded  in  1843  by  W.  E.  Oladatone  (b. 
1809  ;    M.  P.  1832  ;  f  1898). 

1842.  Second  eliding  acale  adopted  ;  and  the  duties  on  over  700 
articles  either  removed  or  reauced,  the  deficiency  so  created  be« 
ing  made  up  by  an  income  tax  (June  22). 

1844.    Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  renewed  (Peel  act).     The 
issue  department  established,  weekly  returns  to  be  publiahed  ; 
and  circulation  limited  to  14,000,0002. 
1846.    Total  repeal  of  the  com  lawa. 

The  sliding  scale  abolished ;  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  at  or 
above  5Qs,  per  quarter  to  be  4t.  per  quarter  imtil  1849,  Feb.  1,  after 
that  time  to  be  an  uniform  Is,  per  quarter  on  all  kinds  of  orain  im- 
puted into  the  United  Kiingdom;  this  1«.  duty  was  repealed  m  1869. 
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1846,  Jane.  Settlement  of  the  Ortgun  bonndirj  diipate  with  the  Uniied 
States  (p.  554). 

1846,  July  6-1852,  Feb.  23.  Ministry  of  lord  John  RumoU  ;  lord 
PalmerBtOHO,  foreign  secretary ;  Maoaulay,  paymaster  gen- 
eral. 

1846.  Failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  caosed  a  famine  1846 
and  1847.  Population  of  Ireland  1841,  8^222,664.  1861, 
6,633,982. 

1847.  Commeroial  panio  in  England. 

1847,  Nov.  18.    Third  (15th  imperial)  parliament  of  Tlotoria. 
This  distress  coupled  with  the  excitement  prodnoed  by  the  rer- 

1848.  olutions  of  1848  (p.  492)  roused  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which 
was  easily  suppressed,  and  its  leaders  Smith  (yBrien  and  MU^ 

1848,  April  10.    chelt  transported  ;  while  in  England  the  oliartiate 

held  a  monster  meetmg  on  Kermington  common^  and  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament. 

1849,  June.    Repeal  of  the  navigation  lawv.    Encumbered  estates 
July,    act  (Ireland). 

1850,  Sept  30.  Papal  bull  establishing  a  Roman  oatholio  bie- 
rarohy  in  England. 

1851,  July.     Ecclesiastical  titles  biUf  imposing  a  fine  of  lOOf.  on  all 

who  should  endeavor  to  carry  this  papiu  bull  into  effect,  pawod 
(never  executed). 
1851.     Telegraphic  oommunioation  between  Franoe  and  Eng- 
land. 

1851.  Great  exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  in  Hyde  Park^ 
LfOndon. 

1852,  Feb.  27-Dec.  18.  Earl  Derby'a  flrat  miniatry,  Disraeli, 
chancellor  of  exchequer  (b.  1805  ;  «*  Vivian  Grey  **  1825  ; 
M.  P.  1837  ;  earl  of  fieaconsfield,  1876  ;  f  1881). 

Sept.  14.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Wdlingtim. 
1852,  Nov.  4.    Fourth  (16th  imperial)  parliament  of  Tiotoria. 
1852,  Dec.  28-1855,  Feb.  5.    Aberdeen  adminiatration.    VT,  EL 
Gladatone,  chancellor  of  exchequer;  lord  Palmenton,  home 
secretary  ;  lord  John  Ruaaell,  foreign  secretary. 
End  of  Cajfir  war  in  South  Africa. 
Oct.  30.     The  British  fleet  entered  the  Bosphoros. 
1853-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499). 

1854,  June  5.    Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  ooneliided 

(p.  555)  ;  abrogated  1866. 

1855.  The  mismanagement  with  regard  to  the  suppW  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  army  in  the  Crimea  and  the  feeble  nroeecn^ 
tion  of  the  war  rendered  the  administration  unpopular,  and 

1855,  Jan.  30.    lord  Aberdeen  resigned. 

1855,  Feb.  5-1858,  Feb.  22.  Palmeraton  premier.  Oladatone, 
fhancellor  of  the  exchequer,  res.  Feb.  22. 

Feb.  19.     Bread  riots  at  Liverpool. 

1856,  Treaty  of  Paria  ended  the  Crimean  war  (p.  601).    War 
Mar.  30.     with  China.    Treaty  of  Tienrtsin,  Jane  26,  1850.    Peace 

ofPekin  Aug.  24,  1860  (p.  562). 

1857,  Apr.  30.    Fifth  (17th  imperial)  parliament  of  VIotorin. 
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Not.  12.    Oreat  oommeroial  psnio.   Snspensloit  of  tke  hank  ehaier 
actoflSiiL 

In  consequence  of  the  attempted  assassinaHon  of  NapoUan  III. 

by  Orsinij  lord  PalmenUm  introduced  the  conspiracy  to  murda 

bill.    On  its  rejection  in  the  commons  the  mmistrj  xesgned, 

and  the 

1858,  Feb.  22-1859,  June  11.    Beoond  Derby  mluUitry  tootk  office ; 

Disraeli,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

1858,  June.    Property  qualification  of  members  of  pArliament 

abolished. 
July.    Je^rs  admitted  to  parliament. 

Act  far  the  better  government  of  India, 
Aug.  5.     The  successful  laying  of  the  Jlrtt  Atlandc  cable  (oeased 

working  Sept.  4). 
Aug.  26.    Treaty  with  the  (yeoon  (shogpn)  of  Japan  (p.  563). 
18^.    The  queen  of  England  prochumed  aovereicpa  of  India. 
The  government  of  the  East  India  company  ceased. 
The  ministry,  defeated  on  a  reform  bill  introduced  by  DUraeH, 
Apr.  13.    dissolved  parliament,  but  being  in  a  minority  in  the 

1859,  May  31.     Sixth  (18th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria, 
resigned,  and  the 

1859,  June  13-1865,  Nov.  6.     Beoond  Palmeraton  ministry  came 

in.  Gladatone,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  earl  Rnaaell 
(formerly  lord  John),  foreign  secretary  ;  lord  CampMl^  lord 
chancellor. 

1860,  Jan.  23.     Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
July-Oct.     The  prince  of  Wales  visits  the  United  States  and  Can" 

ada, 

1861,  July  27.    Rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico, 

Nov.  8.    Mason  and  Slidell  taken  from  the  British  maU  steamer 

Trent  (p.  557). 
Dec.  23.     Death  of  the  prince  consort, 

1862,  Second  Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  opened  in 
May  1.     London. 

1863,  The  Maori  (native)  war  in  New  Zealand,  ended  in  1869. 

1864,  The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  (p.  505). 

June.    Final  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  (p.  483)« 
July.    The  Thames  embankment  begun. 

1865,  Jime.    Commencement  of  the  Cattle  Plague. 
Oct.    Insurrection  in  Jamaica. 

Oct.  18.    Death  of  lord  Palmerston, 

1865,  Nov.  6-1866,  June  26.    X3arl  Russell  premier. 

1866,  Feb.  1.    Seventh  (19th  impenal)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
Feb.    Habeas  corpus  act  suspended  in  Ireland. 

May.     Fiulure  of  Overend,  Gumey  and  Co.  (liabilities  over  19,000r 

OOO;.).    Panic  in  London. 
July     Telegraphic  communication  with  America  finally  established. 

1866,  July  6-1868,  Feb.  27.      Third  Derby  ministry.    Disraeli, 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

1867,  Aug.  15.    The  second  reform  act,  —  "a  leap  in  the  dark,*»-« 

which  greatly  extended  the  franohise,  received  the  royal  aai 
gent. 
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1867.  The  Fenians  attempted  the  leizuie  of  the  anenal  at  Chester 
(Feb.).  Rising  in  Ireland,  easily  suppressed.  Attempt  to 
release  Fenians  confined  in  Clerkenwell  prison,  by  exploding 
gunpowder  under  the  walls. 

1867.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  combined 
into  one  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  power  to  take  in  new 
provinces.  Each  province  retained  its  own  legislature  for 
local  affairs.  All  Britiah  America,  with  the  exception  of 
New/oundlandy  now  belongs  to  this  confederation. 

1867.  Abyaainia  expedition,  Magdala, 

1868,  Feb.  27-Dec.  3.  Lord  Derhy  resigned,  and  Mr.  DlsraeU  be- 
came premier.  The  general  eledtUms  to  the  new  parliament 
were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  liberaU  that  the  ministry  re- 
signed, and 

1868,  Dec.  9-1874,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  aiadatone  became  prime  minister. 

1868,  Dec.  10.    X^th  (20th  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotozia. 

July  26.  Disestabliahment  and  diaendowment  of  the  Irlah 
church.  A  portion  of  the  money  so  obtained  given  to  the 
Roman  cathobc  college  of  Maynooth,  and  another  portion  ap* 
plied  to  educational  purposes.  Tlie  royal  assent  was  at  the  same 
time  given  to  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and  to  a  bill  aboliahing 
impr&onment  for  debt.  (Debtors'  prisons  :  Fleets  Manhal' 
sea,  etc.) 

1868,  Oct.  16.    Opening  of  the  Snes  canal. 

1870.    Iriah  land  act  provided,  amon^  other  thines,  for  oompen- 
sation  to  out-going  tenanta  ;  for  loans  to  landlords  for  im- 
provements, and  to  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing  their  hold« 
ugs  (Bright  clauses). 
At  the  same  session  a  system  of 

1870.  national  education  was  established  by  law. 

1871.  Parchaae  in  the  army  abolished. 

Treaty  of  Washinffton  with  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
Alabama  cknms  were  settled  by 

1872.  ArhitratUm  at  Geneva  and  the  so-called  northwettem  bow^ 
dary  dispute,  decided  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  as  arbiter 
(p.  560). 

1872.  Vote  by  ballot  introduced. 

1873.  Aahantee  ixrar.  Coomassie  taken  by 

1874.  the  British,  conmmnded  by  general  JVolieley. 

1874,  Feb.  21.-1880,  Apr.  28.  Mr.  DiaraeU  (1876,  Ang.,  earl  of 
Beaconsfield),  premier ;  sir  Stafford  Northcote^  ohanoellor  ol 
the  exchequer. 

1874,  March  5.    Ninth  (2l8t  imperial)  parliament  of  ▼iotoiia. 

1875.  Purchase  of  Sues  canal  shares  from  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 
1875, 1876.     Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.    The  qneen  pro- 
claimed empress  of  India.    Commercial  panic. 

1878,  July  13.    Treaty  of  Berlin.    British  take  possession  of  Cyprus 

July  14  (p.  524). 

1879.  Iriah  land  league,  supported  by  PameU^  Dillon,  etOi  1879^ 
1880,  famine  in  Ireland. 

1879.     War  with  the  Zulus  C* 

as 
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1880,  Feb.23.  FwlkmeiifcdiiaolTed.  £leetioMiii  fimir  oflOwiib; 
resignatioii  of  ministers,  Apr.  22. 

1880^  Apr.  28.  Mr.  Oladstone.  prime  minister  ;  mor^iiti  of  Ear- 
tington^  secretary  for  India;  W.  E.  FonUr^  chief  aeeretaiy  ibr 
Ireland,  succeeded  by  lord  F.  Cavenduk^  and  be  by  {7.  O.  Tr^ 
velltfan,    John  Bright^  chancellor  of  the  duchy. 

1880,  Apr.  29.    Tenth  (22d  unperial)  parliament  of  Viotoiia. 

1881,  March  3.    Iriah  ooeroion  act. 

Aug.  22.  Iriah  land  act  provided  for  a  court  ofeomumimitm  to  tij 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  in  a  memre 
granted  the  «« three  F*a  : "  1.  free  sale;  2. /air  renit ;  a>a- 
Uy  of  tenure. 

1882,  ^y  6.    Morder  of  lord  I^ederiok  GSaTendieh  and   ta 

under-secretary  in  Dublin. 
July  11.    Bombardment  of  Alezandria  (Egypt).      Resignntkm  of 

John  Bright. 
July  14.     A  new  Irish  coercion  act  went  into  force. 
Sept.    Total  defeat  of  Egyptian  rebels  by  the  British,  commanded  by 

ftr  Garnet  WoUeUy.    Capture  of  Tel^Kebir.      (iS^joi  666.) 

The  Britiah  in  India.  {Seep.  642.) 

1838-1842.    Lord  Auckland,  govemor-generaL 

1839.  Firat  Afghan  "o^ar,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  plaoe  a  ruler 
in  Afghanistan  who  should  be  subservient  to  the  British. 
Kabul  was  easily  occupied.  Dost  Muhammad  taken  prisoner, 
and  Shah  Shujd  installed.  In  November,  1841,  the  A^DThins 
rose,  and,  led  by  Akbar  Khdn,  drove  the  British  from  KdlniL 
Terrible  printer  retreat  to  Jaldldhdd. 

1842-1844.  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  governor-generaL  Two  ar- 
mies sent  to  Afgh^ist^  Relief  of  Kandahar  and  Jaldldibdd, 
Capture  of  K(md.  The  bazar  blown  up.  Dost  Muhammad  re« 
plskced,  and  the  British  withdrawn. 

1844-1848.  Sir  Henry  (afterwards  lord)  Hardinge,  governor- 
general. 

1845.     First  SOch  war. 

1848-1856.    Earl  of  Dalhouaie,  governor-generaL 

1848,  1849.  Second  Sikh  war  ended  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab. 

1852.    Second  Bnrmeae  war.    British  Burma  annexed, 

1856.    Annexation  of  Oudh  on  the  ground  of  misrule, 

1856-1862.    Earl  Canning,  governor-general. 

1857y  May  10.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoya  at  Mirath  (Meerut).  Rising 
of  the  Muhammadans  at  Delhi.  Maaaacre  at  Cawnpore 
(Ndna  Sihib),  June  27.  First  relief  of  Lucknow  by  Have* 
lock,  Sept.  25  ;  final  deliverance  of  the  garrison  by  sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Nov.  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Delhi,  June-Sept. 
The  mughal  emperor,  Bdhddur  Shah,  captured,  deposed,  and 
banished  to  Rangoon: f  1862.    End  of  the  mughal  empire. 

1858.  The  government  of  India  transferred  to  the  crown ;  gov- 
ernor-general to  be  Ticeroy* 
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1862-1863.     Lord  Blgln,  yloeroy ;  1864-1869,  lord  Lawrence, 

viceroy.   Famine  in  Orissa,  1866  ;  in  Bunddkhand  and  Upper 

Hindustan,  1868, 1869. 
1869-1872.    Lord  Mayo,  viceroy.    Internal  improremente. 
1872-1876.    Lord  Northbrook,  viceroy.     Dethronement  of  the 

Mahrattd  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda,    Visit  of  the  prinoe  of  Walei  to 

India. 
1876-1880.    Lord  Ljrtton,  viceroy. 

1877)  Jftn-  !•  The  queen  proclaimed  empress  of  India. 

1877, 1878.    Famine  in  southern  India. 

1878-1881.  Second  Afghan  war.  Refaaal  of  Sher  AH  to  admit  a 
British  embassy.  The  Khaibar  (Kyber),  the  iCurom,  and  the 
Boldn  passes  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  f  Sher  AlC  Abdication 
of  his  son,  Ydkub  Khdn,  Defeat  of  a  brigade  of  British  troops  by 
Ayub  Khan.  Brilliant  march  of  sir  F.  Roberts  from  Kabul  to  lUmdcH 
hdr,  and  rout  of  Ayub  Khan,  1880,  Sept  1.  Abdurrahman  Khdn^ 
the  eldest  male  representative  of  Dost  Muhammad^  recoffnixed  bj  the 
British  as  Amir,  and  their  troops  withdrawn  from  Kabul  and  Kandt^ 
hdr, 

1880.  Marquis  of  Ripon,  viceroy. 

1881.  Population  of  all  India  252^41,210,  an  increase  in  ten  jeen 
of  over  twelve  millions.  {See  p,  66S) 

§  5.    UNITED  STATES.  {Seep.  43S,) 

1789-1882. 

1789.    First  congress  met  at  New  York,  March  4. 

1789.    George  Washington  (Virginia),  president.    John 

Apr.  30.    Adams,  vice-president. 

Kov.  1.    North  Carolina  accepted  the  constitution. 

1789.  Three  executive  departments  created.  Thonuui  Jeffsreoa 
rb.  1743,  t  1825^,  secretary  of  state  ;  Alexander  Hamiltoa 
(b.  1757, 1 1804),  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Henry  Knox,  sec- 
retary of  war.  These  with  the  attomev  general  formed  the 
cabinet.  A  national  judiciary  was  also  established.  John 
Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 

1789.  First  ten  amendments  (in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights)  to 
the  constitution  proposed  by  congress  to  the  state  legislatures,  and 
ratified,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  by  three  fourths  of  the 
states. 

1790,  May  29.    Rhode  Island  accepted  the  constitution. 

1790.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  country  were  put  on  a  firm  basis. 
The  seat  of  government  to  be  at  Philadelphia  for  ten  veart,  and 
after  that  permanenUy  located  on  the  Potomac,  where  land 
was  ceded  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  (JMitrict  of 
Columbia) f  and  the  city  of  Washington  laid  out. 

1790-1795.  Indian  war.  Defeat  of  Harmar  1790 ;  SU  CUdr  1791 ; 
and  victory  of  Wayne  1794. 

1790.  Death  of  Franklin. 

Population  3,921,326  (Ist  census).    National  debt  Jan.  1, 1791, 
375,463,470.62. 

1791,  Aug.    George  Hammond,  minister 

Vermont  admitted  (14th  state). 
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A  aationa  ImbIc  (United  Statat  buk)  elHiterad  for  twntf 
1792,  Apr.  2.    yeua,  and  a  mint,  were  eatabbahed  at  Fhilade^ifaia. 
1792.    Two  parties  now  came  into  prominence  :   the   republican, 

afterwards  democratio,  led  by  Jeffenan;  and  the  Ibdaniiiti 

whose  leaders  were  Hamilion  and  Adams. 

1792.  SLentuoky  admitted  (15th  state). 
Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotUm  gin, 
Waahington  and  Adama  reelected. 

1793.  France  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  aentCrenet  it 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  arrived  at  CharleBtaa  ii 
April,  and  proceeded  to  fit  oot  privateers,  ete. 

Washington  issued  a  proolamation  of  neutrality,  Apr.  22 ; 
and  the  next  vear  (1794)  the  neutrality  aot  was  pasMd. 
Genet  appealed  &om  the  executive  to  the  people,  and,  upon  tbe 
demand  of  the  government,  was  recalled. 

1793.  Fugitive  alave  aot,  substantially  a  dead  letter  until  revived 
in  1850. 

1794.  ^Thiakey  inauxreotion  in  weatem  Pennaylvania.  It 
was  caused  by  an  internal  revenue  law  of  1791,  which  laid  an 
excise  on  domestic  spirits,  and  was  put  down  by  an  army  com- 
posed of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states. 

1794.  Eleventh  amendment,  securing  the  non-auability  of  atatea, 
proposed  by  congress,  and  decked  ratified  Jan.  1798. 

1794.  Peace  purchaaed  &om  Algiers,  and  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis 
in  the  following  years. 

1794.  The  treaty  of  peace  (p.  432)  had  been  fully  carried  out  by 
neither  party.     Great  Britain  had  not  delivered  the  posts  held 

by  her  on  the  northern  frontier.  And  she  was  accused  of  inciting  the 
Indians  to  hostility,  of  impressing  American  seamen,  and  of  capturing 
American  trading  vessels  ;  and  besides,  many  slaves  had  been  carriea 
away  by  the  British  when  they  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  other 
aide,  it  was  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  collection  of  debts  due  to  nriHsh  subjects  had  not  been  observed. 
To  settle  these  differences  John  Jay  was  sent  to  England,  and  a 

X794,  Nov.  19.  Treaty  of  amity,  oonmierce,  and  navigation 
(Jay 'a  treaty)  was  concluded.  It  provided  for  the  ddiverg 
of  the  posts  before  June,  1796  ;  for  a  commission  to  decide 
what  river  was  the  '*  St  Croix  "  (p.  432) ;  for  compensation  in 
certain  cases  to  British  subjects  ana  American  citizens,  to  be  as^ 
certained  by  commissioners  ;  for  the  regulation  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries ;  for  the  extradition  of  criminals,  etc.  The 
treaty  met  with  great  opposition;  the  ratifcations  were  not  er- 
changed  till  Oct.  1795  ;  and  the  mone^  necessary  to  carry  it 
out  was  not  voted  till  1796  (speech  of  Fisher  Ames). 

1795.  Treaty  with  Spain  established  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis* 
sippij  with  right  of  deposit  at  New  Origins, 

1796.  Tenneaaee  admitted  (16th  state). 
Sept.  18.     Washington's  farewell  address. 

1797.  Mar.  4.  John  Adams  (Massachusetts),  federalist,  2d 
president. 
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Thomaa  Jeifenon,  republiean,  vioe-president. 
1797.    Special  mission  to  France.    Attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Freneh 

to  extort  money  (X.  7.  Z.  affair).  Pinckney,  one  of  the  envoi's, 
replied  :  **  Millions  for  def ense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Hostilities 
actually  began.  Provisional  arm^  raised  ;  Washington,  lieutenant- 
general  ;  navy  department  organized  17d8  ;  Corutdlatum  captured 
L* InsurgerUe  1799  ;  but  when  Bonaparte  came  into  power  more  paciflo 
intentions  prevailed,  and  a  convention  was  concluded  1800,  Sept.  30. 
1797.    The  language  of  the  French  sympathizers  became  so  violent 

that  the  alien  and  sedition  lawa  were  passed.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  reaolutione  of  179^-1799^ 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  state  had  a  ric^ht  to  decide  for  itMlf 
how  far  the  national  authority  should  be  considmd  binding. 

1799,  Dec.  14.    Death  of  Washington. 

1800,  Nov.  22.    Congress  met  in  Washington  lor  the  first  time. 

Population,  5,319,762  (2d  census). 

1801,  John  MarshaUf  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  ooort.  In  the 
elections  of  1800  the  republican  candidates  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes,  but  as  they  had  equal  numbers  the  election 
went  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  chose 

1801.  Thomaa  Jefferson  (Virginia)  Sd  president;  and 
Aaron  Burr,  vice-president  James  Madison^  secretary  of 
state  ;  Albert  Gallatvif  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

1801-1802.  Repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  of  umoj  on- 
popular  laws.    1802.    Ohio  admitted  (17th  state). 

1803>  April  30.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquired  :  all  of  its  present  area  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  the  then  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico  ;  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans  stands ; 
and  a  ckim  to  Texas,  to  west  Florida,  as  that  portion  of  the 
present  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  south  of  31^  north 
latitude  was  then  called,  and  perhaps  even  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rooky  Mountains  (p.  554).  The  price  "o^as  fifteen  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  and  the  original  area  of  the  United  States 
was  more  than  doubled, 

1803,  Dec.  12.  Twelfth  amendment,  altering  the  mode  of  eleot- 
ing  president  and  vice-president,  proposed  by  congress,  and  de- 
clared ratified  1804,  Sept.  25. 

1804-1805.  Failure  of  the  impeachment  of  Chase,  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

1804,  July.    Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  dueL 
1801-1805.    TripoUtan  war.    Burning  of  the  frigate  PhUaddphia 

(Decatur),  which  had  been  captured  while  afiroond,  1804. 
Capture  of  Deme,  Bombardment  of  Tripdu  Treaty  1806. 
No  more  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

1805,  Thomas  Jefferson  reelected  president;  Oeor^e 
Clinton  vice-president. 

1806,  April.    The  British  ship  Leander  fired  on  an  American  trad- 

ing sloop,  killing  John  Pierce,  the  owner.  The  L&aaiider  ordered 
out  of  the  w^kt^rs  of  the  Vnifeed  l^tstes. 
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I8O61  Mkj  16.    The  Bri^flh  eorenuiMat  iMacd  orti»  la  ooonoa, 

declaring  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  Brtii  to  be  a 

a  partial  state  of  blockade  ;  Napoleon  replied  (Not.  21)  by  the  Ber- 


lin decree  (p.  469).  Great  Britain  issued  other  orden  m  eomcj 
rjan.  7  and  Not.  11, 1807),  followed  (Dec.)  by  the  Jldlaa  decne 
(p.  537),  which  orders  and  decrees  practically  put  an  end  to  the  moA 
profitable  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
1807,  June  22.  The  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired  into  by  the  Britiik 
ship  Leopardf  and  four  men  claimed  as  desertess  were  taken  oat 
of  her  by  the  British.  The  president  by  proclamation  ordeied  sU 
British  snips  of  war  to  leave  the  coast ;  repuratioQ  was  demanded  d 
Great  Britain,  and  congress  laid  an  embsurgo  (Jefferson's  embsigD) 
on  all  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  (Deo.  22). 

1806.  Failure  of  Miranda's  soheme  for  revolutioniainj^  the  Span- 
ish American  colonies. 

1807.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  late  Tioe-presideiit, 
for  treason.  It  is  said  that  he  had  designed  seizing  New 
Orleans,  detaching  several  states  from  the  union,  and  in^-ading 
Mexico. 

1807.  Robert  Fulton  made  the  Jint  successful  application  of  sUam 
to  namgationj  in  the  steamboat  Clermont  (enmie  imported). 

180Gw    The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  prohib- 
ited after  Jan.  1, 1808. 
The  embargo  poUoy  was  designed  to  compel  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  withdraw  their  orders  and  decrees.    The  further  history  ii 
as  follows  :  — 

1808.  Supplementary  acts  :  1.  Jan.  8,  coasting  and  fishing  Tea- 
sels to  give  bonds  to  re-land  cargoes  in  United  States.   2.  Mar. 

12,  boats  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  and  mad-carriages  made  subject  to 
the  embargo  [April  17,  Bayonne  decree  directing  the  seizure  of  all 
American  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France].  3.  Apr.  25,  coasting 
trade  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels,  and  to  be  exercised  by  others  only 
under  the  most  stringent  rules  ;  enforcing  act  of  1809  (Jan.  9),  by 
which  everv  attempt  to  avoid  the  embargo  worked  the  forfeiture  of  ship, 
boat,  or  vehicle,  and  involved  a  fine  of  four  titnes  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to 
use  the  army  and  navy  to  enforce  the  embargo.  Embargo  repealed 
except  as  to  France  and  England,  to  take  effect  1809,  Mar.  15.  No 
goods  to  be  imported  from  those  countries  after  May  20. 
1809>  March  4.    James  Madison  (Virginia),  democrat,  4th 

president.    James  Monroe,  secretary  of  state. 
1810.    Population  7,239,881  (3d  census). 
1810,  March  23.     Rambonillet  decree,  ordering  the  sale  of  all 

American  vessels  which  had  been  seized  for  violating  the 

French  decrees. 
1810,  May  1.     Act  known  as  Macon'a  No.  2  provided  that  in  case 

either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  revoke  its  edicts  the 
United  States  would  prohibit  trade  with  the  other.  Napoleon  revoked 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  but  not  the  Rambonillet  decree,  Aug. 
6,  to  take  effect  Nov.  1,  as  to  American  vessels.  This  was  considered 
by  the  president  as  a  soffioient  oompliance  with  the  condition  of 
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Macon's  No.  2,  and  a  proolamation  declared  ilie  natHotiportadon  ad 
revived  as  to  Great  Britain  after  Feb.  2, 1811. 

1811,  May  16.    £ngaffement  between  the  American  frigate  Fresl- 

dent  and  the  British  ship  Little  Belt, 

1812.  Louiaiana  admitted  (18th  state). 

1812,  Apr.  4.  Embargo  for  ninety  days.  War  deolared  against 
Ghreat  Britain.  The  orders  in  oonncil  of  Jan.  and  Apr.  1807, 
revoked  (June  23). 

1812-1814.  War  with  Ghreat  Britain.  Events  of  1812. 
Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Canada,  surrender  of  Detroit  (Aug. 
16),  defeat  at  Qneenatown  (Oct.  13).  On  Uie  water,  however,  the 
American  ship  iSaaaz  (Porter)  captured  the  Alert;  the  Conatitution 
(Hull),  the  Cruerrih'e;  the  Waap,  the  Frolic  (both  taken  by  the  Poio- 
tiera,  a  British  74)  ;  the  United  Statea  (Decatur^,  the  Macedonian; 
and  the  Conatitution  (Bainbridge),  the  Jcma.  In  1813  the  Amer- 
icans were  defeated  at  Prenchtown  ( Jan.^ ;  gained  the  battle  of  Lake 
XSrie  (Perry) ;  but  were  driven  from  their  posts  on  the  Niagara,  The 
English  blockaded  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  June  1  Uie  British 
frigate  Shannon  captured  the  Chesapeake;  the  Pelioan,the  Argus; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Amerioan  ship  Hornet  took  Uie  Peacock; 
the  Enterprise,  the  Boxer,  In  1814  there  was  another  attempt  to 
invade  Canada;  the  Americans  captured  Fort  Brie  and  won  the 
battles  of  Chippewa  (July  5)  ana  Imndy'a  Lane  (Jnlv  15),  but 
these  victories  led  to  nothmg.  Battle  of  Lake  Champlam  won  by 
McDonou^h  (Sept.  11).  Aug.  24,  the  Britiah  under  Ross  defeated 
the  Americans  at  Bladensburgh  ;  entered  Waahington  the  next  day 
and  burnt  all  the  publio  bnildinga  ;  but  were  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Baltimore  (Sept.  13)  ;  and  with  great  loss  at  New  Or- 
leana  (Dec,  Jackson).  At  sea  the  American  ship  Thaex  (Porter^, 
after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  captured  by  the  Phone 
and  Cherub :  the  Peacook  captured  the  Epervier ;  the  T^aap,  the 
Reindeer  and  Avon,  In  1815  the  Conatitution  captured  the  Cyane 
and  Levant ;  and  the  Hornet,  the  Penguin  ;  while  the  President  rai*" 
rendered  to  a  British  squadron.  Peace,  however,  had  been  made  at 
Ghent,  December  24, 1814,  by  a  treaty  by  which  none  of  the  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  war  were  settled,  but  which  provided  for  com* 
missions  to  run  the  boundaries,  as  determined  in  previous  treaties. 

The  eaatem  atatea  had  resisted  the  embargo^  and  later  had  taken 
a  very  lukewarm  interest  in  the  war,  and  had  consequently  been  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  This  dissatisfaction  led  to  the  summoning  of 
the  Hartford  convention,  1814,  Dec.  15,  which  adjourned  in  t&ee 
weeks  without  accomplishing  anything. 

1815.  Squadron,  under  Decatur,  sent  to  the  MediterraneaUi  and  a 
treaty  negotiated  tuith  Algiera. 

1816.  The  aecond  United  States  bank  chartered  for  twenty 
years  (charter  of  Ist  expired  in  1811).  Protective  tariff.  Zn« 
diana  admitted  (19th  state). 

1817-1825.  James  Monroe  (Virginia),  democrat,  5th  pres- 
ident. Era  of  good  feeling.  J.  Q.  Adams,  lecretarv  of 
state  ;  W,  H,  Crawford^  secretary  of  the  treaiuxy  ;  and  /oha^ 
C.  Calhoiui,  seoretazy  of  war  (res.  1817). 
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1817.  IfiMlMippl  admitted  (20th  state). 

1817-1818.  Seminole  "wmx  (Jackson).  InYaaioii  of  Flarida,  tiieB  t 
colony  of  Spain.    Execution  ofivoo  British  tvbjeds. 

1818.  niinoia  admitted  (21st  state). 

Pensions  granted  to  the  survivors  of  the  revolatioiiary  war,  in 
needy  circumstances. 

Convention  with  Qreat  Britain  as  to  ih^  fisheries;  the  ooan- 
try  weat  of  the  "  Stony  [Rocky]  Mountains  '*  to  he  occu- 
pied by  the  two  powers  in  common  for  ten  years,  etc 

1819.  Treaty  with  Spain.  She  gave  up  all  claim  to  urest  Florida, 
(p.  432)  which  had  been  occupied  bv  the  United  States  sines 
1810,  and  ceded  eaat  Florida.  The  United  States  gmre  up  all 
claim  to  Texas,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  mill- 
ions to  its  own  citizens  for  claims  which  they  had  againat  Spain. 

1819.  Alabama  (22d  state).    Finanoial  crlais. 

1820.  Maine  (23d  state).    Population  of  the  United  States  9,638,453i 

1820.  Missouri  ooxnpromise,  by  which  it  was  agreed  thai 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  United  States  weat  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  36®  30^  north  latitude,  this  being  the 

1821.  southern  border  of  Mlaaonri,  which  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state  (24th  state). 

1823,  Dec.  2.  The  preaident  in  his  annual  message  enunciated  ths 
Monroe  doctrine  :  '*  That  the  American  oontinentB,  bj 
the  free  and  independent  position  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjeds 
ioT  future  colonization^  by  any  Euroftean  power;  "  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  the  Holy  alliance  (p.  485)  to 
America  would  not  be  viewed  "  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 
Neither  of  the  candidates  for  president  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  house  of  representatives  cboee 

1825-1829.     John   Quinoy  Adams  (b.  1767,  f  1848) 

(Massachusetts),  democrat,  president,  although  Andrew  Jack- 
aon  had  received  a  plurality  in  the  electoral  college  ;  Jolin  C 
Calhoun  (b.  1782,  f  1850),  vice-president ;  Henry  Clay  (b. 
1777,  t  1862),  secretary  of  state. 

1825.  The  Erie  canal  was  finished  ;  the  first  railroad  in  America  (at 
Quincy,  Mass.)  was  completed  in  1827,  although  steam  was 
not  used  on  such  a  road  in  this  country  until  1829. 

1826.  Failure  of  the  Panama  congreaa,  and  1827  of  another  ap- 
pointed to  meet  near  the  city  of  Mexico.  These  were  at- 
tempts to  put  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  practice. 

1828.    Tariff  of  abominationa. 

1829-1837.  Andrew  Jackson  (b.  1767, 1 1845),  (Tennes- 
see), democrat,  7th  president;  John  C.  Calhoun,  vice-president 
(res.  1831);  Martin  Van  Buren  (b.  1782,  f  1862),  secretary  of 
state. 

Inauguration  of  the  apoila  ayatem  ;  about  690  office  holders 
removed  by  the  prendent  during  the  first  year  of  his  pltn^^ 
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utratioiiy  in  contrast  with  only  seventy-foar  removals  by 
all  farmer  presidents.  The  government  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  according  to  aeiiator  Marcy  of  New  York,  saw 
<<  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  vlotor  belong  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy." 

1829.  The  merchants  of  Boston  protested  against  the  tariff  acts,  and 
were  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina^  Virginia^ 
Alabama^  and  North  Carolina. 

1830.  Population  12,866,020  (5th  census). 

1830,  Jan.  27.    Speech  of  Daniel  Webster  (b.  1782,  f  1852),  m  the 

senate  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to  colonel  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina,  who  upheld  extreme  states-rights  views. 

1831.  William  Lloyd  Qarrison  established  in  Boston  a  paper 
called  the  Liberator,  advocating  the  tmmediate  and  finooru/»- 
tioncU  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  This  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  abolitionists. 

1831.  Convention  with  France,  mutual  settlement  of  claims.  France 
to  pay  the  United  States  25,000,000  francs,  and  to  be  paid 
1,300,000  francs,  such  sums  to  be  distributed  to  claimants  in 
either  country. 

The  tariff  act  of  1832,  while  containing  a  reduction  of  duties^ 
retained  the  protective  principle.  A  convention  held  in  Bontll 
Carolina  reported 

1832.  A  nullification  ordinance  (Nov.  1832),  which  de- 
clared that  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832  were  unconstitu- 
tional "  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law^  nor  binding  upon  this  stole," 
etc.  Colonel  Hayne  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  Cal- 
houn took  the  seat  thus  vacated  in  the  senate.  Dec  10  praaidant 
Jaokaon  issued  the  nullifioation  proclamation,  in  which  ike  doo' 
trine  of  states^ghts  was  refuted  and  the  national  theory  set  forth ; 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  followed  by  the  nullification  message^  1833,  Jan.  16.  This 
trouble  was  finally  ended  by  the  oompromiae  tariff  act,  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  Henry  Clay,  1833,  Feb.  12.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory. 

1835-1842.    War  with  the  Seminole  Indians. 

1836.  Arkansas  (25th  state). 

1837.  Michigan  (26th  state). 

1837-1841.    Martin  Van  Buren  (New  York),  democrat, 

8th  president. 

1837.  Financial  crisis :  causes,  removal  (1833)  of  deposits  from 
the  United  States  bank  to  the  local  banks  ;  great  extension  of 
credit,  and  over-issue  of  paper  money  ;  contraction  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  by  the  (1836,  July  11)  specie  circular, 
which  produced  a  great  scarcity  of  money. 

1837.  Rebellion  in  Canada,  burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline by  the  royalists.     AIcLeod^s  case. 

1838-1839.  The  gag  resolutions,  by  which  con^ss  declared  that 
petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  m  the  District  of 

Cobimbia  or  against  the  inter-stale  slave  trade  should  be  tabled  withoot^ 

being  dcl>atcd,  referred,  or  pruited. 
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kepi  in  tlw  irmm^  at  Wihingtuo  mmd  in  the  guihtnuM 
eetmblished  in  eertnin  cities,  mbjeet  to  the  order  of  the  tumiimi 
laia    PopnUtion  17,069,453  (6th  eenms). 

After  an  exciting  contest  was  elected 

1841-1845.    William  Henry  Uarriaon  (CMiio),  iHiig,  9tii 

preiidenty  f  1841,  Apr^  sooeeeded  hj  John  TyUrr  (b.  1790^ 
t  1862)  of  Virsinia,  Tioe-president.  Danid  Webtter,  lecidiiy 
of  state  (rea.  iai3). 

1842.  The  northaaatem  boondaiy  dispnte  with  Gf«at  BiitaiB  fet- 
tled bj  the  Aahborton  treatj. 

1842.    Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  laUnd. 

1844.  Experimental  telegraph  line  between  Waahington  and  Balti- 
more built  bj  profenor  8.  F.  B.  Mbraa  with  nxMiej  i^pco- 
priated  by  eongreaa. 

1845.  Florida  (27th  state). 

In  1821  Mexico  had  toMraied  from  i^pom,  and  in  1836  Tesu 
declared  itself  independeni  or  Mexico.  Houtton  with  eight  hnndred 
Texans  defeated  Sania  Anna  at  the  Son  Jaemto  (1836,  Apr.  21),  aad 
drove  the  Mexicans  across  the  Rio  Grande ;  and 

1845*  March.    Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  Statea. 

1845-1849.  James  K.  Polk  (Tennessee),  democrat,  11th 
president ;  James  Buchanan  (b.  1781,  f  1868),  secretary  of 

state* 

1845.  Texaa  (28th  state)  ;  1846,  Iowa  (29th  state). 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  claimed  the  territorj 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  northern  boondarj  of  Mexico^ 
42<>  north  latitude,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Alojilr^  540  40^  north 
latitude.     By  the 

1846.  Oregon  treaty  this  tract  was  divided  between  them,  the  ^th 
parallel  forming  the  boundary,  and  the  southern  portion,  which 
fell  to  the  United  States,  retained  the  name  of  Oregon. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a 

1846-1848.    War  with  Mexico, 

which  was  invaded  by  an  army  from  the  north  commanded  by 
Zachary  Taylor  (b.  1786,  f  I860) ;  battles  of  Pcdo  AUo  (Ttfay  8), 
Resaca  (May  9).  Surrender  of  Monterey  (Sept.  24),  Buena 
Vista  (1847,  Feb.  22  and  23).  In  March,  1847,  another  army 
under  general  ScoU  landed  near  Vera  Cruz,  which  surrendered 
March  29th.  He  then  set  out  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  won 
the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18),  Chwmbusco  (Ang.  20), 
captured  the  fortress  of  Chapmtepec  (Sept.  12  and  13),  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  (Sept.  14).  On  the  Pacific  the  Amer- 
icans had  been  equally  successful,  and  the  war  was  ended  by 
the 

18i8»Feb.  2.    Treaty  of  Ooadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Mexico  gave  up  all  claim  to  Texas^  the  Rio  Grande  to  he  the 
boundary f  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California^  in  all  about  522,955  square 
miles,  in  oonsideiation  ox  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
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1848.    'Wlsoonsiii  (30th  fltate). 

Id  1846  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  provided  that  ilaoery 
should  not  be  permitted  in  whatever  territory  should  be  acquired  from 
AlexicOf  was  defeated ;  but  the  agitation  it  oocaaioned  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of 
1848.    The  I^ee  soil  party,  the  precursor  of  the  present  republican 

party. 

1849-1853.  Zaohary  Taylor  (Louisiana),  whig,  12th  presi- 
dent, t  July  9, 1850 ;  succeeded  by  Millard  Fillmore  of  New 
York,  vice-president  John  Af.  Clayton^  secratary  of  state  ;  f ol« 
lowed  by  Ikinitl  Webster  1850,  July  20,  f  1852  ;  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  Everett  (b.  1794,  f  1865). 

1850.  Population  23,191,876  (7th  census).  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  (1848)  had  led  to  the  rapid  populaticm  of  that 
territory,  and  in  1850  it  became  the  3l8t  state. 

1850,  Sept.  Clay's  oompromises  provided  for  the  admission  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  free  state  ;  for  the  payment  to  Texas  of  ten  millions 
for  her  claim  to  New  Mexico  ;  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  as  territories  without  any  mention  of  slavery ;  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  Uie  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  to  free  states^ 
this  last  known  as  the 

1850.    Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

1850,  April  19.  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty  with  Great  Britain  settled 
certain  questions  with  regard  to  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ;  which,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  Cali^ 
foniia,  had  become  of  importance  to  the  United  States. 

1853-1857.  Franklin  Pierce  (New  Hampshire),  demo- 
crat, 14th  president ;  William  L,  Marcy,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Jefferson  Davis  (b.  1808  ;  f  1889),  secretary  of  war. 

1853,  Dec.  30.    Boundary  dispute  with  Mexico  settled  by  the 

Qadsden  purchase  ;  by  which  the  boundary  was  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  31°  20^  north  latitude  ;  thence  due 
west  to  the  111th  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  river  twenty  miles  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gua  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  river 
until  it  intersects  the  boundary  of  California  as  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  1848.  The  price  was  ten  millions,  and  the  area  thus  acquired 
was  45,000  square  miles. 

1854.  Treaty  w^ith  Japan,  which  opened  that  country  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  United  States,  negotiated  by  commo- 
dore Perry  (p.  563). 

1854.  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain  secured  to  the 
Americans  the  right  to  the  ** fisheries  ;  "  and  certain  articles  were 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces.  This  treaty  was  terminated  in  1866  by  the  United  States. 
1854.  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed.  It  provided  for  the  organ* 
ization  of  two  territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska^  and  left  the 
question  of  slavery  to  those  who  should  there  settle  (squatter  J09- 
€reignty),  thus  repealing  in  part  the  Missonxl  oompromiM. 
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straggle  immediately  eosaed  between  the  slaTe-lidlders  and  tiieabofi* 
tiomsts  as  to  which  party  should  colonixe  these  territories  first.  Sack 
of  Lawrence  by  <<  ftonio- n#dfu  "  (1866,  May  21)  ;  battle  of  Omvit- 
tomie  {John  Brown).  At  last  the  anti-slavery  party  proved  soceeiifBL 

1856.  Rise  of  '*  Know-NoUUngismf**  or  secret  oppositioii  to  fofdgi 
influence  in  national  legislation. 

1857-1861.    James  Buohanan  (Pennsylvania),  demoenft, 
15th  president. 

1857.  In  the  Dred  Soott  case  the  supreme  court  decided  that  on- 
der  the  constitution  neither  negro  slawes  nor  their  desoen- 

dants,  slave  or  free,  could  become  citlsena  of  the  United  States ; 
and  added,  as  a  dictum,  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  uncoiuCid^ 
tionaly  and  that  therefore  a  slave  did  not  become  free  by  bein^  oanied 
to  a  territory  where  slavery  had  been  prohibited  under  that  oompio* 
mise. 

1857.  Great  commercial  distress  throughout  the  country. 

1858.  Minnesota  (32d  state)  ;  1859,  Oregon  (33d  state). 

1859.  John  Brown  with  a  handful  of  men  aeiaed  the  ITnited 
Oct.  19.  Statea  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry;  but,  after  half  his  met 

were  killed,  was  captured,  and  hanged  December  2d  of  tbs 
same  year. 

1860.  Population  of  the  United  States  31,443,332  (8th  census). 
1860,  Nov.    Abraham  Lincoln  (b.  1809,  f  1865^  of  Illinoia,  rv- 

publicanf  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  free  states,  — 
New  Jersey  excepted,  — but  none  from  the  slave  states,  and  was  de- 
clared president-elect.    {New  Jersey  gave  Lincoln  4,  Douglas  3  votes.) 

1860,  Dec.  20.    South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  witon,  and  wbi 

followed  by  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, and  North  Carolina  in  January,  1861  ;  by  Tezaa  in  Febru- 
ary ;  Virginia  in  April ;  and  by  Tennessee  and  Arkansaa  in  May. 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  declared  themselves  neutral.  Delegates  from 
the  seceded  states  met  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama^  1861, 
Feb.  4  ;  and  formed  a  provisional  government  under  the  style  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Feb.  8.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
elected  president ;  Alexander  H.  Stmhens,  vice-president.  The  se- 
ceding states  endeavored  to  seize  all  the  national  property  within 
their  borders,  and  were  successful  except  at  Pensacola  (Florida)  and 
Charleston  (South  Carolina).  At  the  latter  place  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  forces  withdrew  to  an  unfmished  fort,  Stunter, 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  Dec.  26, 1860  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January, 

1861,  a  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  bringing  him  supplies,  was 
fired  on  by  the  state  forces,  and  forced  to  return. 

1861,  Jan.  29.    Kansas  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  free  (34th)  sitUe, 

1861.  Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  safehr  Feb.  23  ;  and 
was  inaugurated  (16th)  president  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4  without  disturbance.  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of 
state  ;  Simon  Cameron,  succeeded  Jan.  1862,  by  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war ;  Salman  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  government  of  the  so-caUed  confederate  states  attempted  to  open 
negotiaiionsp  with  the  federal  authorities,  for  a  peaceful  separatUuii 
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but  the  prendent  declined  to  entertain  any  sach  proporitioiis.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  determined  to  suooour  the  garrtton  in  Charleston 
harbor.  The  insurgents  fired  on  fort  Sumter  1861,  Apr.  12,  which 
surrendered  Apr.  14. 

1861-1865.    The  CivU  War. 

Apr.  15,  the  president  issued  a  proolamation  calling  for 
75,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months  ;  and  summoned  cong^ss 
to  meet  July  4.  April  18  a  few  companies  of  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia reached  Washington  ;  and  on  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  the  aixth  Bflaasachnsetts  regiment  was  attacked 
bv  a  mob  while  passing  through  Baltimore.  Tne  same  day  the  pres- 
ident declared  the  ports  of  the  seceded  states  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  On  May  3d  he  issued  a  call  for  42,000  men  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  May  13,  Ghreat  Britain  recognised  the 
so-called  confederate  states  as  belligerents.  June  10  the  union 
troops  were  repulsed  at  Big  Bethel^  and  July  21  were  routed  at  Bull 
Ron  or  Manassas. 

I^ov.  1.  Qeorge  B.  McClellan  succeeded  general  Scott  in  conmiand 
of  the  vanion  forces,  Nov.  8,  Mason  and  Slidell,  oonmiissioners 
from  the  confederate  states  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  were 
taken  from  the  British  mail  cteamer  Trent  by  the  American 
steamer  San  Jcunnto.  War  with  Great  Britain  averted  through 
the  prudence  and  skiU  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  oonmiissioners 
were  given  up,  and  thus  was  established  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law  for  which  the  United  States  luui  invariably  con- 
tended. 

Events  of  1862.  Feb.  6,  capture  of  Fort  Henry  (in  Ten- 
nessee) by  the  union  forces.  Feb.  16,  **  unconditional  sur- 
render "  of  Fort  Donelson  to  general  U.  8.  Grant  (b.  1922  ; 
1 1885).  Mar.  9,  Monitor  and  Merrimao.  Mar.  14,  cap- 
ture of  Newbem.  Apr.  6  and  7,  battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pitta- 
burgh  landing  (Grant);  retreat  of  the  confederates.  Apr. 
16,  slavery  abolished  -in  the  District  of  Columbia.  April  24| 
a  fleet  under  flag-ofiBcer  (afterwards  admiral)  David  6.  Far- 
ragut  ran  the  toTtB  below  New  Orleans,  and  reoeived  the 
surrender  of  that  city  the  next  day. 

liareh  to  July,  Peninsular  campaign  (McClellan).  Battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  May  31  and  June  1 ;  seven  days  battles  before  Rich- 
mond (Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mill,  White  Oak  svramp,  and 
Malvern  Hill  July  1)  ;  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula.  The 
confederate  army,  now  under  the  command  oi  general  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  (b.  1807,  f  1870),  pressed  forward  toward  Wash- 
ing^n.  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  (Aug.  5)  ;  defeat  of  the 
union  army  under  Pope  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Aug.  30.  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  but  was  de- 
feated at  South  Mountain,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Antie- 
tam  (Sept.  17)  recrossed  the  Potomac.  McClellan  superseded 
by  Bumside,  who  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  at  Fredericks- 
burg (Dec  13),  and  was  succeed^  (Jan.  26)  l^  general 
Hooker, 
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Bhrents  of  1868.  After  the  battle  of  tlie  Andetem  the  jmn- 
derU  had  issued  a  proolamation  declaring  tlimt  ail  dcna  m 
states  or  parts  of  states  m  rdMian  Jan.  1, 1863,  ■hould  than 
be  free  ;  and  on  that  day  he  issued  the  f onnal  amanci^tioa 
proolamatioii. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  general  Hooker,  d^ffatH  it 
ChanceUoraTille  (May  3).  f  Stonewall  Jaokaon  (b.  1826). 
Lee  again  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  north,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  now  oornxBanded  by  gea- 
eral  George  Q.  ICeade  (b.  1816,  f  1872^,  at  O^Ujabuig 
(July  1-3).  July4,  Viokabnrgsurrenderea  toQrant.  Umbs 
two  events  were  the  turning  points  of  the  war.  Grant  aasomed 
command  of  the  miliiary  aimsion  of  the  Missist^tpif  and  wttli 
force  composed  of  the  armff  of  the  Cumberiand  commanded  hj 
Thomaa  (b.  1816,  f  1870),  and  reinforcements  from  Vicksbug 
under  William  T.  Sherman  (b.  1820 ;  f  1891),  and  fmm 
the  Potomac  under  Hooker,  fought  and  woo  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Miaaionary  Ridga  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  Nov.  24  and  25. 

Weat  Virginia  Qojsl  portion  of  Virginia)  (35th  state). 

Events  of  1864*  Grant  made  a  lieutenantrgenend  (March  9), 
and  commander-in-chief  (Mar.  12)  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  which  henceforth  operated  on  a  settled  plan.  May 
3,  Grant  with  the  armv  of  the  rotomac  under  general  Meade 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  lought  the  battles  of  the  'Wildemeaa 
(May  5  to  12),  Spottaylvania  (May  12-21),  North  Anna 
(May  21-31),  Cold  Harbor  (June  1-3),  and  sat  down  before 
Petersburg,  June  19.  A  confederate  force  under  Early  was 
sent  to  threaten  Washington,  and  thus  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Grant.  Early  penetrated  into  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  was  defeated  by  Sheridan  (b.  1831)  at  Opeqnan 
rSept.  19),  Fiaher'a  HUl  (Sept.  21),  and  at  Cedar  Creek 
(Oct.  19).  The  Shenandoah  valley  was  then  devastated, 
and  Sheridan  rejoined  Grant  before  Petersburg.  The  western 
armies  under  Sherman  began  a  campaign  against  the  confed- 
erates led  by  general  Joe  Johnaton  (b.  1807)  May  6,  and 
after  a  series  of  engagements  reached  Atlanta,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  confederates  Sept.  2.  A  portion  of  his  army 
was  then  sent  north  under  Thomaa  to  watch  Hood  (the  suc- 
cessor of  Johnston),  who  was  finally  defeated  before  Naah- 
ville,  Dec.  15  and  16.  Meanwhile  Sherman,  after  burning  At- 
lanta, started  on  the  march  through  Georgia.  He  reached 
the  sea  Dec.  12,  and  took  Savannah  Dec.  22.  On  the  water 
the  Kearaarge  (  Winslow)  sank  the  confederate  steamer  Ala- 
bama off  Cherbourg  (Alabama  claims,  p.  560)  ;  and  a  fleet 
under  vice-admiral  Farragut  ran  the  forts  at  Mobile,  Aug.  5. 

1864,  Nov.    Nevada  (36th  state). 

Nov.  8.  Reflection  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Andrew  Johnson^  vice- 
president. 

1866.    The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  prohibiting  slav- 
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ery  within  the  Vnited  States,  was  propowd  bj  oongren 
Feb.  1,  and  was  declared  ratified  Deo.  18th. 

B^yents  of  1865*  Surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  to  general 
Tarry,  Jan.  15.  OrarU  had  ffradually  drawn  his  lines  around 
Lee^s  right  flank,  and  on  Apnl  1st  Sheridan  won  the  battle  of 
Five  Forka,  which  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Petersburff 
April  2,  and  the  surrender  of  Richmond  April  3.  Grant,  with 
his  whole  army,  under  Meade  and  Shendan,  pursued  Lee, 
who,  being  surrounded,  capitulated  at  Appomattox  Court 
Houae,  April  9.  Meantime  Sherman  had  set  out  from  Sc^ 
varmak  for  the  norths  Feb.  1.  On  Feb.  17,  he  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston^  and  on  April  26  received  the  sunen* 
der  of  the  last  confederaie  army^  under  Johnston. 

1865,  April  15.    A88€U9sixiatioii  of  Linooln. 
Andreto  Joknsofi,  vice-president,  succeeds. 

Coat  of  the  war.  National  debt  in  1860,  864,842,287 ;  in  1866, 
92,773,236,173,  which  great  increase  was  in  addition  to  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  sUites  and  municipalities. 

1865,  May  22.    The  southern  ports  declared  open. 

Hay  29.  Amneaty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion^  with  the 
exception  of  fourteen  specified  classes. 

1866,  Apr.  9.    Civil  rights  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

Jane  16.  Fourteenth  amendment,  securing  to  thefreedmm 
the  right  of  citizenship,  declaring  the  validity  of  the  natkmal 
debt,  and  regulating  the  basis  of  representation  and  disquali^'' 
cation  from  office,  proposed  by  oongresa,  and  declared  ratified 
1868,  July  28. 

1866,  July  16.  Act  to  continue  the  freedmen'a  bureau,  which  had 
charge  of  the  loyal  and  suffering  classes,  black  <md  white,  in 
the  southern  states,  paaaed  over  the  preaident'a  weto. 

1866,  July  27.  Telegraphic  communication  finally  established 
with  Ghreat  Britain. 

1867,  March  1.    Nebraaka  (37th  state). 

Mar.  2.  Reoonstruction  act  passed  over  the  president's 
veto.  It  divided  the  ten  aouthem  atatee  into  five  milltarj 
diatricta,  each  commanded  by  an  army  officer,  who  should  see 
to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  seceded  states 
to  be  restored  to  their  place  in  the  union,  whenever  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  "elected  by  the  male  citizens,  •  .  .  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,"  except  those  dis* 
franchised  for  participation  in  rebellion,  etc.,  should  frame  a  con- 
stitution, which,  being  ratified  by  the  people  and  approved  by  con-- 
gress,  should  go  into  operation,  and  the  legislature  thereupon 
elected  should  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

1867,  Mar.  4.  Tenure  of  office  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1867,  Mar.  30.  Alaska  purohasei  Area  577,340  square  miles; 
price  a  little  over  seven  million  dollars. 

1868,  Feb.  24-May  26.  Impeachment  of  president  An* 
drew  Johnson  by  the  house  of  repsesentatives.    He  had  op* 
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poieJ  th>  nmintii,i»iiin  mBunxm  rf  noMiMi  ;  liaitiieiB» 
okte  amm  of  tiie  impnar hmtwifc  w  Oft  Sieved  vieimtim  tfh 
tenure  of  office  act  of  1867.  Mar.  4.  The  senate  aoq^tad  In 
bj  one  Toie  (35  to  19^  the  eooititiitioii  zequirin^  a  two  tididi 
majority). 

1868,  Deo.  25.    Amnesty  extended. 

1869,  Feb.  26.  Pifteenth  amwndTnent^  that  ihe  rigk  U 
roie  shall  noi  be  denied  or  abridged  oo  aoooant  of  **  raee,  eder, 
or  prevume  eondUion  of  eermtude^  proposed  bj  ooDgneUt  aal 
declared  ratified,  1870,  Mar.  da 

18G9.  Mar.  4-1877.  Mar.  5.  UlyBses  S.  Qrant  (Eliiiois), 
republican,  18th  president. 

1870,  Population  38,55a,983  (9th  census). 

1871,  Mar.  3.  A  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  anthorind  tin 
president  to  appoint  a  eiTil  servioe  commiaaion  to  pteseiibi 

roles,  etc. 

1871,  May  8.  Treaty  of  Washinfirton  with  Great  Britab 
prorided :  1.  For  the  reference  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  Oregon  t>onndary  (decidcNi  in  favor  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1872,  Oct  21).  2.  For  a  partial  settlement  of  thi 
fishery  dispnte  (Halifax  award,  1877,  gave  Great  Britain  five  and 
one  half  million  dollars)  ;  this  part  of  the  treaty  abrogated  by  act  d 
the  United  States,  1883.  a  For  the  settlement  of  the  Ai«K«m« 
claims  {Geneva  tribunal  of  arbUration  awarded  to  the  United  Statei 
over  fifteen  million  dollars). 

1873.    Commercial  criais.    1876.    Colorado  (38th  state). 
1876.     Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876.  The  national  elections  of  this  year  were  very  close,  and  con- 
gress appointed  an  electoral  commission  (five  senators,  ^y^ 
representatives,  and  five  justices  of  the  supreme  court),  which 
declared  the  republican  candidate  elected. 

1877>  Mar.  5-1881,  Mar.  4.   Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (Ohio), 

republican,  19th  president 

1879,  Jan.  1.    Resumption  of  specie  payments. 

1880,  Population  50,155,783  (10th  census). 

1881,  Mar.  4.  James  A.  Oarfleld  (Ohio),  republican,  20th 
president.  July  2,  shot  and  mortally  wounded,  f  Sept.  19. 
Succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  republican. 

1882,  May  6.  Immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  suspended 
for  ten  years,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  with  China,  con* 
eluded  1880,  Nov.  7. 

1883,  Jan.  9.  Oivil  servioe  act  (Pendleton  bill)  introduced 
the  principle  of  compolsozy  competitive  examination  into  the 
civil  servioe  of  the  United  States.  (.See  p.  &S(S,) 

§6.    CHINA.  {Seep,44S.) 

1706-1882. 
1796-1820.    Kiaking. 

Frequent  insarreotious,  rampant  piracy.    Eu)^"*"^  '^^  lord  Am» 
Kent  (1816). 
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1820-1850.     Taukwang. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East  India  company  ceasing  in 
1834,  lord  Napier  was  appointed  superintendent  ox  British  trade 

it  1834).  Imperial  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade.  Commissioner 
tin  sent  to  Canton  with  extraordinary  powers  (1838^.  Surrender  of 
(ypium  by  Capt.  Elliot^  British  commissioner  to  the  Chinese^  by  whom 
it  was  destroyed  (over  20,000  chests),  1839,  Mar^p-June.  llie  con- 
tinuance of  the  trade,  and  the  English  demands  that  the  loM  be  made 
good  to  their  traders,  caused  the 

1840-1842.  First  war  with  Qreat  Britain  (Opium  war).  A 
treaty  concluded  by  Keshin,  successor  of  Lin  (Uong-kong 
oeded  to  England),  was  rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  Engluui  cap- 
tured Amoy  (1842,  Aug.  27),  Nin^w  (Oct.  13),  Shang-hai  (18^ 
June  19),  and  stormed  Ching-keang  (July  21). 

1842,  Aug.  29.    Treaty  of  Nanking. 

1.  Canton,  Amoy,  FuhchaUf  Ning-fo,  Shanghai,  opened  to  British 
trade.  2.  Hang-kang  ceded  to  England.  3.  The  Chinese  paid 
921,000,000.  4.  Establishment  of  a  regular  tariff.  5.  Official  inter- 
course to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

1844,  July  3.    Treaty  with  the  United  States  (Caleb  Ctuhmg,  aok- 
bassador).    I>eaty  with  Ftanoe  (Oct.  23). 

1850-1860.     Hienfimg. 

1850,  Aug.  Outbreak  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  (1850-1864).  The 
leader  was  Htma  Sui-tsuen,  who  called  himself  Tien^-tek  (**  ce- 
lestial virtue  "),  and  claimed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  heaven 
to  conduct  a  political  and  religious  reform  of  the  empire.  Promulga- 
tion of  a  religious  system  based  on  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
1853.  Capture  of  Nanking  (Mar.  19),  Shanghai  (Sept  7).  Bid. 
tauen  proclaimed  emperor. 

1855.  Failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the  rebels  on  Peking. 

1856,  Oct  8.    The  lorcha^  Arrow,  owned  by  a  Chinese,  but  com- 
manded by  an  Irishman  and  flying  the  British  fla^,  waa 

boarded  at  Canton  by  Chinese  officers  in  search  of  suspected  pirates ; 
twelve  natives  were  carried  off  and  the  flag  pulled  down. 
1856,  Nov.    Three  Chinese  forts  destroyea  by  the  American  fleet 
under  commodore  Armstrong,  the  Chinese  having  fired  upon 
American  boats. 

The  attempt  of  the  English  govemment  (Pahnerston,  p.  543)  to  ob- 
tain a  disavowal  of  the  attack  upon  the  Arrow,  or  an  apology  there* 
for,  resulted  in  the 

1857-1860.  (Second)  war  with  Great  Britain  allied  with  Franott. 
Lord  Elgin,  English  envoy.  Destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet 
(1857,  May  26,  27).  Capture  of  Canton  (Deo.  28,  29).  Treaties  of 
Tientsin  (June,  1858)  with  Great  Britain,  ZYanoe,  the  Unitad 
Btatea. 

Infraction  of  the  treaty  (1859,  June),  renewal  of  the  war.  Repulse 
of  the  English  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Pei-ho  forts  (June 

1  Lorcha:  a  light  Chinese  sailing  vesarl,  carrvinf;  fouia,  hnilt  after  the  Eoff 
peso  model,  bat  rigged  like  a  Chixiese  junk. — Imfkbial  DicnuaAaT. 
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26).    Quneae  defeiit  at  Po^thw  (1800,  Se^  21).    DMeRMtuorftti 
Bominer  palace  (Oct.  6),  aarrender  of  Ptkmg  (Get.  12). 
1860,  Oct.  24.    Treaty  of  Pekinff. 

Ratiiicatioik  of  the  treaty  of  Timtrin ;    toleratum  of  Cba- 
tianit J  ;  revised  tariff  ;  paymeiit  of  an  indftmnity ;  reaident  ■nr'^"*- 
dora  at  Peking, 
1860-1875.    Tnngohl,  aix  Tears  old. 

Palace  revolutioii.    AdTniniitration  of  prinoe  Kung,     BM^ 
ffanization  of  the  imperial  army  onder  general  Ward^  an  #»■*•"«■ 
(t  1861),  and  colonel  Ganlan^  an  Englishman.     The  **  ever  TietanM 
foice." 
1862-1864.     Sappreasion  of  the  rehellion.      Capture  of  NoMif 

(1864,  July  19).    Suicide  of  Hung  Sui-tguen. 
1866.    Successful  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  C\  1877)  in  Kashgar. 
1868.     Embassy  of  Anson  BurUngame  (and  two  Uhineae  enToyt)  to 

the  trea^  powers.   (Borlingame  f  1870.) 

1870,  May.  Mohammedan  rebeuion  in  the  northwest  (^Yuntm, 
Kansuh), 

1871.  Roaaia  annexed  Kuldja,  until  the  Chinese  power  should  bi 
reestablished  in  that  region. 

1873.  Settlement  of  the  audience  question  ;  foreign  ambassadors  ie> 
ceived  by  the  emperor  without  the  ceremony  of  prostratios 
(kotow).    Suppression  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion. 

1875-1908.    Kwangaii,  three  years  old  (TVoMm). 

1876,  June  30.    Opening  of  the  first  railroad  in  Chum  (^Skan^Un  to 

Woosung,  eleven  miles). 
1877-1878.     l^rrible  famine  in  the  north  of  China. 

1877,  Dec.     Defeat  and  assassination  of  Yakub  Beg,     Capture  of 

Kashgar. 
1879,  June.    Treaty  with  Ruaaia  negotiated  by  Ckung-haw :  Chini 
obtained  only  a  portion  of  Kuldja  and  paid  an  indemnity.  Be> 
jection  of  the  treaty. 

1881,  Aug.     Peace  with  Russia  negotiated  by  the  marquis  TVen^ 

Cession  of  nearly  all  of  the  Kuldja  district ;  China  paid  the 
expenses  of  Russian  occupation. 

1882.  A  threatened  war  with  Japan  avoided  by  Chinese  diplomacy. 
Dispute  with  the  French  over  Tonquin  (p.  636).    (5ee  p.  $94.) 

57.    JAPAN.  {Smp,445.) 

1817-1882. 


MflOidM. 

1817-1846,  Ninko 


Shoffona  (Tokug»wA  fMnlly). 


1846-1866,  Komei 
1867  — X.   Mutsuhito 


1787-1838 
(1838-1853 
4 1863-1869 
( 1869-1866 

1866-1868 


lyenori. 
lyeyoshL 
lyesada. 
lyemochi. 

Keiki  (Hitotsubashi-yoshi- 
nobu  ;  Koriyoshi). 
Growing  dissatishustion  with  the  usurped  power  of  the  shognni 
among  the  samurai ;  jealousy  of  the  long  possession  of  the  shogunats 
by  the  Tokugawa  family  (1603-1868)  amon^  the  great  daimios. 
1853,  July  7.    Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  navy,  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Yedo  with  four  vessels,  hnt  soon  departed  j 
in  Feb.  1864,  he  returned,  and  eonAluded  a 
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1854,  Mar.  21.  Treaty  bebreen  Japan  ami  the  t7iilt»d  States, 
which  wa8  signed  by  the  skogiaiy  whom  Perrj  took  to  be  the 
'<  secular  emperor  **  of  Japan,  under  the  newly  asaumed  title  of  to»- 
kun  (tycoon,  <*  great  prinoe,"  properly  a  title  of  the  mikado),  nrea- 
tiea  with  Qreat  Britain  (1864,  Oct  14),  and  RnaeU  (1856,  Jan.  26). 
In  1858  treaties  (peace,  amiiy,  unrestricted  commerce)  ooneluded 
with  the  United  Btatea  (Toumthend Harrit),  Ghreat  Britain  (Elgin), 
France,  Roasia,  —  all  signed  by  the  shogun. 

1859.  Yokohama^  NagascUdf  Hakodate^  opened  to  trade. 

These  unwarranted  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
ahogun  angered  the  mikado  and  tne  Kwto  court,  where  the  foreigners 
were  regarded  with  deep  distrust. 

1860.  First  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United  States  sent  oat  bj  li^ 
prime  minister  of  the  shogun  (assassinated  Mar.  23). 

1861-1865.  Civil  dissensions.  Outrages  upon  foreign  represents* 
tives.  Death  of  an  Englishman  {Richardson)  m  a  broil  with 
the  train  of  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  StUsuma,  avenged  by  the 
bombardment  of  Kagosbima  (in  ScUsuma),  and  the  exaction  of 
1^25,000  (1862). 

1862.  The  daimioSf  released  from  compulsory  residence  at  Yeda^ 
flocked  to  Kioto, 

1863.  Some  American,  Dutch,  and  Freru^  Teasels,  haying  anchored 
in  the  forbidden  roadstead  of  ShimonoxeH  siher  due  warning, 

were  fired  upon.      In  reprisal  these  powers  bombarded  the  batteries, 
inflicting  considerable  loss.    In  spite  of  this 

1864.  Sept.  4.    Bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  Bhimonosekl 

batteries  by  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels. 
Exaction  of  an  indemnity  of  ^,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  8786,000.1 

1866,  Nov.  26.    Ratification  of  treaties  extorted  by  the  foreign  pow« 

ers. 

1867,  Nov.  19.    Resignation  of  Keiki,  the  last  shogon. 

1868.  Restoration  of  the  mikado.    End  of  the  dual  gor* 

emment. 

The  proclamation  setting  forth  the  resumption  of  government 
by  the  mikado  (1868,  Jan.  3)  was  followed  bv  the  revolt  of  Keiki  and 
by  open  war,  which,  after  severe  fighting  (battles  of  Fushimi,  1868, 
Jan.  27-30  ;  Wakamatsu,  Hakodate),  ended  in  favor  of  the  imperial- 
ists (June,  1869). 

1869,  Nov.     Residence  of  the  mikado  transferred  from  Kioto  to  Yedo 

(Jeddo),  the  name  of  the  latter  place  having  been  previously 
changed  to  Tolcio  Q*  the  eastern  capital    ). 

1870.  The  mikaido,  by  advice  of  the  leading  samurai  (^Okubo)f 
changed  front,  and  welcomed  the  foreigners. 

1871.  Embassy  to  the  United  States  and  Europe, 

1871.    Abolition  of  feudalism ;  relegation  of  the  daimios 
to  private  life  ;  abolition  of  the  title  ;  exchange  of  their  rev« 
ennes  for  pensions. 

1  In  Feb.  1883,  the  honM  of  repre^entatlres  accepted  a  favorable  re^tt^^'o. 
the  Japanese  indemnity  bill,    fiepayment  of  the  tTB^^QIV^  mXiMraX  Vd^mm** 
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AiBtiinllation  toiretteni  ehrfliatioo.  "LmoB  of  a  code  of  ennuMl 
law  (leTiaed  1881)  ;  establishment  of  a  goyemmeat  poet ;  introdoe- 
tion  of  the  telegraph  ;  railroad  from  Yokohama  to  SfainogBiia  (1872); 
bareaa  of  education  ;  adopticm  of  the  Gregorian  ««^^*»*^5iar  (1874^  Jtn. 
1)  ;  female  normal  school  (1875)  ;  uniYertity  of  Toldo  (1873);  reei- 
tablishment  of  the  Shinto  fiith  (p.  32)  ;  new  military  ayatem. 
1874.  Expedition  to  FormafOy  arengmg  the  morder  of  Japanese  ssil- 
ors  on  that  island. 

1876.  Enforcement  of  a  treaty  with  Corea. 

1877.  Rebellion  in  Batsoma  (SaioOf  Kirimo)  siropro— od  after  hea?j 
fighting  (SaiffOyf  Sept  24).  Lai^  issue  of  moonyertible  psper 
money  to  demy  the  expenses. 

1878.  Establishment  of  local  eleotiye  assemblies  for  regulating  loesl 
taxation,  and  with  right  of  petitioning  the  central  goremment ; 

franchise  secured  to  all  males  twenty-one  yean  of  age  who  pay  a 
land  tax  of  ^.00. 

1881.  Negotiations  with  the  foreign  powers  relatiye  to  the  adoptioii 
of  a  higher  tariff,  and  to  the  alK>lition  of  the  priyilege  enjoyed 

by  foreigners  of  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  natire  eoontiy. 
Dispute  with  China  oyer  the  Loo-Choo  islands. 

1882,  Oct.    Imperial  decree  establishing  a  new  ooostitittioii  ;  promise 

of  a  national  assembly  in  1800  (p.  594).  iSeep.  694.) 


APPENDIX  (1883— x). 


$8.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (8- p.  646.) 

1889-1908. 

1883»  Jan.  18.  Fraooe  h&ving  declined  to  join  in  the  expedition  againii 
Arabif  the  dual  oontroP  was  abolished  by  the  kfedire 
(Tewfik  Pctahd),  and  a  Britiah  finanoial  agent  appointed  in 
place  of  the  oootrollen.  Sir  Evdyn  Barina  (later  Lord  Cro- 
mer), British  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general.  In  the 
Soudan  the  mahdi  Muhammad  Ahmad  was  conducting  a  reli- 
gious revolt.  Hicks  Pasha's  Egyptian  army  annihilated  (Nor. 
3-5, 1883);  (Valentine)  Baker  Pasha  defeated  (Feb.  4, 1884). 
Great  Britain  insisted  on  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and 

1884,  Feb.  18.    Gen.  Charles  Gordon  (« Chinese"  Gordon,  p.  562) 

arrived  at  Khartum  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  and  establish  a 
native  government. 

Feb.  27.  By  the  ConTention  of  XK>ndoxi  the  Boath  Abiomn 
republic,  now  first  so-called,  was  granted  practical  inde* 
pendence  in  internal  affairs,  but  Great  Britain  reserved  a  veto 
ever  treaties  with  other  states,  except  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  native  tribes.  Draft  guaranteeing  /uU  independence  was 
rejected  by  Great  Britain;  but  the  new  convention  made  no 
mention  of  preamble  of  convention  of  1881,  in  which  the  stttvr- 
ainty  of  Great  Britain  was  asserted,  while  it  expressly  substi- 
tuted its  articles  for  the  artides  of  1881.  Western  lioundary 
established. 

Nov.  6.     Protectorate  proclaimed  over  southeastern  New  Guinea. 

Dec.  6.  Third  reform  aot  received  royal  assent  (pi>.  540,  544). 
Uniform  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  ana  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  about  2,500,000  enfranchised.  Redistribution  of 
seats  act  (June  25,  1885)  ;  counties  now  have  more  seats  than 
boroughs  have  ;  single  member  seats.  Total  members  of  par- 
liament, 670. 

1885,  Jan.  26.    Khartum  oaptured  by  the  mahdi;  death  of  gen. 

Gordon.  A  relief  expedition  which  had  been  demanded  bj 
the  opposition  since  March,  1884,  had  started  under  lord 
Wolsdey  in  Sept.    After  severe  fighting  {Abu  Klea^  Jan.  14) 

1  Egypt  became  bankrupt  in  1876  in  conMCuenee  of  Inant  contracted  by 
the  khe'dive  Ismail  Pasba  (aeposed,  1879),  and  toe  financial  affain  were  nnd«r> 
taken  by  the  nations  representing  the  chief  creditors.  In  1881  Flranot  and 
Great  Britain  practically  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country. 
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an  adraneed  goard  approached  Khartmii,  Jan.  28,  bat  the  ex- 
pedition was  voithdraum, 

March  30.  Russians  occupied  Perudeh,  driying  oat  Afghan  force. 
Rupture  imminent,  but  an  adjuBtment  was  finally  made  and  the 
Russian-Afghan  frontier  delimited  hj  joint  commiaaioii  -(1886), 
Russia  retamin^  Penideh. 

March-May.  Rebellion  or  Lonis  Riel  in  Northweat  territofj, 
Canada.     Riel  surrendered,  May  15  ;  executed.  Not.  16. 

June  23.  Lord  Baliabory  (b.  1830 1  M.  P.,  1854 ;  lord,  1868 ; 
1 1903),  prime  miniater. 

Sept.  30.  British  Bechuanaland  made  a  crown  colony ;  proteetormte 
over  Northern  Bechuanaland. 

1886.  Canadian  and  Bering  sea  fisheries  (p.  586). 

Jan.  1.  Upper  Burma  annexed  to  British  India  as  result  of  the. 
defeat  of  king  Tlieebaw, 

Jan.  12.  Eleventh  (23d  imperial)  parlimment  of  Viotorlm  met, 
Irish  nationalists  (86)  holding  balance  of  power.  Bradlaugh, 
after  repeated  exclusions  because  of  his  relieious  opinions,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  oath.     Groyemmeut  debated,  and 

Feb.  12.  Oladatone  became  premier  for  the  third  time ;  sir  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt  (exchequer),  lord  Rosehery  (foreign),  John 
Morley  (Ireland),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (local  goTemmeut 
board). 

April  8.  Gladstone  introduced  a  Home  rule  bill  for  Ireland. 
Separate  parliament,  and  Irish  members  excluded  from  the 
imperial  parliament ;  lord-lieutenant  appointed  by  the  crown 
with  right  of  veto  ;  prerogatives  of  crown  untouched ;  customs* 
and  excise  under  British  treasury;  Ireland  to  pay  ^  of  inter- 
est on  national  debt.  Seoeaaion  of  liberal  unioniata  under 
lord  Hartington  and  Chamberlain  (resigned  in  March)  followed. 
Land  purchase  bill  for  Ireland  introduced.  Home  rule  bill 
was  defeated  on  second  reading,  June  7  (341-311),  and  par- 
liament was  dissolved  (June  ^).  The  elections  gave  316 
conservatives,  191  home-rule  liberals,  78  liberal  unionists,  and 
86  Irish  home-rulers.     Gladstone  resigned  (July  20)  and 

July  21.  Lord  Salisbury  became  prime  miniater ;  lord  Jddesleigh 
(%\T  Stafford  Northcote)  (foreign);  lord  Randolph  Churchill 
(exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  succeeded  by  G.  J. 
Goschenf  Jan.,  1887;  sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  (Ireland),  succeeded 
hjA.J,  Balfour,  March  5,  1887. 

Ang.  5.  Twelfth  (24th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met. 
A  tenant's  relief  bill  introduced  by  Pamell  failing,  the 

Oct.  17.  plan  of  campaign  was  put  into  force  in  Ireland ;  rents 
offered  and  refused  were  formed  into  a  joint  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  evicted  tenants. 

1887,  May.     Canadian  Pacific  railway  opened  (2905  miles). 

June  21.  Jubilee  day  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  accession  of  queen  Victoria. 

July  19.  Criminal  land  amendment  (Ireland)  act  (**  Crimes  aot");> 
Irish  land  act,  Aug.  23;  Septl  9,  distnrbances  at  Mitchela- 
town,  Ireland. 
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- 1888,  March  27.    Conyenion  of  the  nmtional  debt  fCkMohen's  act). 

June  11.     Lord  Stanley  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada. 

Aug.  13.  Local  government  act  (England  and  Wnei)  received  roval 
assent.  County  administration  (except  judicial  and  licensing 
powers)  transferred  from  justices  of  tiie  peace  to  elective 
county  councils.    London  county  council  (p.  570). 

May-Sept.  Protectorate  established  over  North  Borneo,  Brunei, 
and  Sarawak. 

Deo.  10.    Lord  Lansdaume  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 

1889,  June  14.     Samoan  treaty  (p.  587). 

Oct.  29.    Royal  charter  granted  to  British  South  Africa  Company. 

1890,  Feb.  13.    Report  of  the  spaoial  (« ParneU ")  oommiasioii 

on  charges  against  the  Irish  leaders.  In  Feb.  R.  Piffott  con* 
fessed  the  forgery  of  the  letter  (7'tmes,  April  18,  1887)  in 
which  Pamell  was  made  to  approve  the  mnraer  of  Barke  (p. 
546).  Commission  found  that  the  personal  charges  against 
Pamell  toere  false;  that  direct  complicity  with  crime  was  not 
proved  as  to  the  respondents  collectively,  but  that  they  **  en* 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  to  promote,  by  a  system  of  coercion 
and  intimidation  an  agrarian  agitation  for  the  purpose  of 
impoverishing  and  expelling  the  Irish  landlords,"  and  did  not 
denounce  a  system  which  they  knew  led  to  crime. 

March  17.  Convention  signed  with  China  on  boundary  of  Thibet 
and  India. 

July  1.  Treaty  with  Germany  signed,  fixing  boundaries  of  German 
East  and  West  Africa  and  British  possessions,  with  recip- 
rocal free  transit  for  commerce;  Heligoland  ceded  to  Ger- 
many in  exchange  for  Zanzibar  (protectorate  proclaimed* 
Nov.  7). 

A.ng.  6.  Convention  signed  recognizing  French  protectorate  over 
Madagascar^  and  French  sphere  of  influence  from  Algeria  to 
the  Niger  and  lake  Chad. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  6.  Division  of  Irish  nationalists  following  conviction 
of  Pamell  of  adultery;  Justin  McCarthy  leader  of  the  major- 
ity.    PameU  f  Oct.  6, 1891. 

1891,  Feb.  26.     Population  of  all  India,  287^14,671. 

March  24.     Protocol  signed  with  Italy  on  African  spheres  of  influ- 
ence ;  Abyssinia  within  Italy's  sphere. 
April  5.     Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  38,104,975. 

1891,  June  11.    Treaty  with  Portugal  signed,  regulating  the  bound- 

aries of  African  possessions.  Agreement  on  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. May  31, 1893. 

Aug.  5.  Elementary  education  act  (England  and  Wales)  received 
royal  assent;  public  grant  to  denominational  and  board  schools. 
Assent  also  given  to 

Aug.  5.  Land  purchase  (Ireland)  act;  voluntary  agreement  of  sale 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  landlord  paid  by  government 
bonds. 

1892,  Jan.  7.  f  Tewfik  Pasha^  khedive  of  Egypt,  succeeded  byjibbna 

n.  Pasha. 
J  Aug.  4.    Thirteenth  (25th  imperial)  parlimment  of  ^i^tAiAasu^ 
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The  gOTemment  wms  defeated  on  a  motioa  of  wmiit  of  eoift- 
dence  and  resigned,  and 

Aug.  16.  Gladstone  became  (4th  time)  premier ;  air  W.  Vemm 
Harcourt  (exchequer),  lord  Roaeberw  (foreign),  Jokn  MorUji 
(Ireland),  James  Bryoe  (ohaooelloA>f  Lancaster),  H.  Cny- 
heU  Bannerman  (war). 

1693|  Jan.  16-19.  Ministerial  crisis  in  Bgjpt;  khedire  infonned 
that  Britiah  advice  mnat  be  followed. 

Feb.  13.  Home  rule  bill  for  Ireland  introduced  bj  Gladstone.  It 
was  like  the  earlier  bill  except  that  80  Irish  members  were 
to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament  with  (bj  amendment  in  eom- 
roittee)  right  to  vote  on  all  matters.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  ou  Sept.  1  (301-267)  but  vras 

Sept  8.    rejected  by  the  Honae  of  XK>rda  by  vote  of  419  to  41. 

July-NoY.  McUahele  war,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  chief  LtAenffvla 
(t  Jan.  23, 1894). 

Aug.  15.     Bering  sea  arbitration  award  (p.  588). 

18^  March  1.     Anglo-Chinese  agreement  (p.  595). 

March  3.  Resignation  of  Gladstone ;  lord  Roaebery  prime  min- 
later. 

March  5.  Parish  council  (England  and  Wales)  act;  eleotire  oonn- 
cils  to  supersede  vestries  except  in  church  matters. 

March  20.  Sovereignty  over  Pondoland  proclaimed;  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony  (June  7). 

May  21.     Manchester  ship  canal  opened. 

Aug.  7.  Evicted  tenants  (Ireland)  bill  passed  the  Commoos,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Loras  (Aug.  14). 

Aug.  27.     Treaty  with  Uganda  signed  ;  protectorate. 

1895,  Jan.  21.  Agreement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland  signed  with 
France. 

March  5 -April  20.  English  garrison  at  Chitral  besieged  by 
Afghan  freebooters.  The  government  sanctioned  permanent 
occupation  of  Chitral  (Aug.  10),  and  several  punitive  expedi- 
tious against  frontier  tribes  followed  (1897). 

June  22.  Rosehery  ministry  resigned  after  a  defeat  on  a  side  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the 

June  25  third  miniatry  of  lord  Baliabury  (foreign);  A.  J.  Bal- 
four (treasury  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  (exchequer),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (colonies),  O.  J.  Goechen 
(admiralty),  lord  Lansdowne  (war,  after  1900,  foreign). 

Aug.  12.  Fourteenth  (26th  imperial)  parliament  of  ViotorU 
met  ;  government  majority,  152. 

Dec.    Venezuela  boundary  controversy  (p.  590). 

1895,  Deo.  29.     Jameson  Raid. 

Caoaes  :  development  of  gold  mines  in  South  Afrlonn 
republic  (discovery  of  gold,  1884)  by  foreigners  (nitlanders),  who 
outnumbered  the  burehers  but  were  allowed  no  political  righta 
by  president  Kmger  (b.  1825;  pres.  1883  ;  f  1904)  and  the  Boer  oli- 
garchy, while  they  were  oppressed  by  tlie  burdetis  of  citisenshin^ 
monopolies  (especially  of  dynamite),  and  maladministration  j  growth 
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of  British  control  north  and  west  of  TransTftal ;  rejection  by  the 
Boers  of  the  British  claim  of  aoaerainty  over  them  (p.  565) ;  detire 
of  the  Cape  authorities  to  place  the  Dutch  itates  under  British  control. 
Cecil  Rhodes  (b.  1853  ;  f  1902),  premier  of  Cape  Colony  and  head 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  controlled  the  region 
north  and  west  of  Transvaal,  fostered  a  conspiracy  of  uiHanders  at 
Johannesburg  and  collected  a  body  of  troops  under  L.  S,  Jameson  at 
Mafeking  to  aid  them.  Jameson,  without  orders  or  cooperation  of 
the  uitlanders,  crossed  the  frontier  (Dec.  29)  and  marched  on 
Johannesburg  with  600  horse.  He  was  oaptnred  (Jan.  2)  and  turned 
over  to  the  British  authorities  (Jan.  14).  Secretary  Chamberlam 
denounced  the  raid. 

1896-1903.    Plagae  in  India;  also  during  earlier  years,  famine. 

1896,  Jan.     Expedition  against  Ashantee  ;  king  Prempeh  deported. 
Jan.  15.     Convention  signed  with  France  on  China  and  Siam  (p. 

696). 
March-Sept.   Advance  of  British  and  Egyptians  in  Bondan  under 
gen.  Herbert  (later  lord)  Kitchener  ;  opposed  by  Osman  Digna. 
The  Egyptians  were  established  near  Dongola. 

1897,  Jan.  11.    General  arbitration  treatv  signed  with  the  United 

States  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  (May  5). 

June  22.  Jubilee  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  acoession  of 
queen  Victoria ;  prominent  participation  of  adonies  and  <fe- 
pendencies.  Conferences  of  colonial  premiers  with  seoretazy 
Chamberlain. 

July.    Gold  discovered  at  Klondike  in  Canadian  Northwest  territories. 

Aug.  6.  Worhvien^s  compensation  act ;  employers  made  liable  for 
injuries,  but  ''contracting  out "  allowed. 

Oct  1.  Chamberlain  reasserted  British  suzerainty  over  Bonth 
African  republic  in  answer  to  Kruger^s  demand  for  for- 
eign arbitration  on  the  Convention  of  London  (p.  565). 

Deo.  25.     Italians  evacuated  Kassala,  which  the  Egyptians  occupied. 

1898,  April  8.    The  Anglo-Egyptian  army  under  Kitchener  de- 

feated the  dervishes  near  Atbara,  securiug  Berber.  The  advance 

was  continued  during  the  summer  and 
Sept.  2.    the  forces  of  the  mahdi  (Abdullahi)  were  defeated  at  Om- 

durman  and  Khartum  occupied.    This  was  followed  br 

the  final  defeat  and  de<ith  of  the  mahdi  near  Gedid  (Nov.  2^ 

1899),  and  the  capture  of  Osman  Digna  (Jan.  19, 1900). 
1898,  May  19.     f  Gladstone, 
June  13.     Act  of  the  Canadian  parliament  approved,  giving  to  Oreai 

Britain  and  some  of  her  colonies  a  taxiff  preferential  of  25%. 

This  was  increased  in  1900  to  33|/!^.      Germany  retaliated^ 

July  7, 1899,  by  deprivmg  Canada  of  the  most  favored  nation 

treatment. 
July  25.     Lord  Minto  appointed  gY)vemor-general  of  Canada. 
Aug.  10.     George  N,  (later  lord)  Curzon  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 
Aug.  12.     Local  government  (Ireland)  act  received  the  royal  assent ; 

extension  to  Ireland  of  county  and  district  councils  (p.  567), 

but  not  of  parish  councils. 
Sept.-Nov.    Fashoda  incident.    A  French  expedition  under  majps 


1869,  ^!^u■.  4-1877.  M 

r,'i>iil.li«,N,  mh  |)r,-,. 

1870,  Pgpulatioii  38,55d,yt: 

1871,  Mar.  3.  A  clause  : 
prMident  to  appoint 

niI«i,eto. 

1871,  M.y  8.  Treaty  c 
foorided;  1.  For  the 
the  disrate  aa  to  tha  Oru 
United  StatM,  1872,  Oct 
fljthery  dlapnta  (Hali^  a 
one  half  mUlion  dollars)  ;  tl 
the  Unitod  Statei,  1S83. 
Ol"lm«  (Otnttra  tribunal  of , 
over  fifteen  million  dollars). 
1873.  CommBTolal  ctliU. 
1876.     Centennial  eihibition 

1876.  The  national  electioi 
gren  appointed  on  e 
repreieiitatiTeB,  and  fl 
declared  the  republica 

1877.  Mar.  &-1881.  Mar 
republican,  19th  preiii 

1879,  Jan.  1,    RMompttou 

1880,  Population  60,155,783 

1881,  Mar.  4.  James  .A 
pieaident  July  2,  ah 
Succeeded  by  the  yioe- 
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1820-1850.    Tankwang. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East  India  compaDy  ceasing  in 
1834,  lord  Napier  was  appointed  superintendent  oi  British  trade 
(t  1834).  Imperial  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade.  Commissioner 
Zm  sent  to  Canton  with  extraordinary  powers  (1838).  Surrender  of 
opium  by  Capt.  Elliot^  British  conmiissioner  to  the  Uhinese,  by  whom 
it  was  destroyed  (over  20,000  chests),  1839,  Mar.-June.  llie  con- 
tinuance of  the  trade,  and  the  English  demands  that  the  loss  be  made 
good  to  their  traders,  caused  the 

1840-1842.  First  war  with  Ghreat  Britain  (Opium  war).  A 
treaty  concluded  by  Keshin^  successor  of  Lin  (Hong-kong 
ceded  to  England),  was  rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  Engliui  cap- 
tured A  moy  (1842,  Aug.  27),  Ning-po  (Oct.  13),  Shang-hai  (18^ 
Jime  19),  and  stormed  Ching-keang  (July  21). 

1842,  Aug.  29.    Treaty  of  Nanking. 

1.  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuhchau,  Ning-po,  Shanghai,  opened  to  British 
trade.  2.  Hong-kong  ceded  to  England.  3.  The  Chinese  paid 
621,000,000.  4.  Establishment  of  a  regular  tariff.  5.  Official  inter- 
course to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

1844,  July  3.     Treatv  with  the  United  States  (Caleb  Cashing,  am- 
bassador).   I>eaty  with  Ftanoe  (Oct.  23). 

1850-1860.     Hienfimg. 

1850,  Aug.  Outbreak  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  (1850-1864\  The 
leader  was  Hung  Sui-ttuen,  who  called  himself  Tien-teh  (<'  ce- 
lestial virtue  "),  and  claimed  to  have  been  conunissioned  by  heaven 
to  conduct  a  political  and  religious  reform  of  the  empire.  Promulga- 
tion of  a  religious  system  based  on  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
1853.  Capture  of  Nanking  (Mar.  19),  Shanghai  (Sept  7).  Bid. 
tauen  proclaimed  emperor. 

1855.  Failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the  rebels  on  Peking. 

185C,  Oct.  8.    The  lorcha^  Arrow,  owned  by  a  Chinese,  but  com- 
manded by  an   Irishman  and  flying  the  British  flae,  was 
boarded  at  Canton  by  Chinese  officers  in  search  of  suspected  pirates  ; 
twelve  natives  were  carried  off  and  the  flag  pulled  down. 

1856,  Nov.    Three  Chinese  forts  destroyea  by  the  American  fleet 
under  commodore  Armstrong,  the  Chinese  having  fired  upon 

American  boats. 

The  attempt  of  the  English  government  (PalmersUm,  p.  543)  to  ob- 
tain a  disavowal  of  the  attack  upon  the  Arrow,  or  an  apology  there- 
for, resulted  in  the 

1857-1860.  (Second)  war  with  Great  Britain  allied  with  ZYanoe< 
Lord  Elgin,  English  envoy.  Destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet 
(1857,  May  26,  27).  Capture  of  Canton  (Dec  28,  29).  Treatiea  of 
Tientain  (June,  1858)  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
8tatea. 

Infraction  of  the  treaty  (1859,  June),  renewal  of  the  war.  Repulse 
of  the  English  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Pei4u)  forts  (June 

^  Lorcha:  a  light  Chinese  sailing  vessrl,  carrying;  fCans,  hailt  aft«r  the  Eonp 
pesD  model,  but  rigged  like  a  Chinese  junk. — IkraBiAL  DicnuvAar. 
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25).    Cbinese  defeat  at  PalUrao  (1860,  Sept  21).    Dettrnetioa  of  te 
Bummer  palace  (Oct.  6),  sorreader  of  PeJang  (Oct.  12). 
1860,  Oct.  24.    Treaty  of  Peking. 

Ratification  of  the  treat j  of  Tientsin;  toleration  of  Clini> 
tianity  ;  revised  tariff  ;  payment  of  an  indemnity ;  reaident  iimhiMi 
dors  at  Peking, 
1860-1875.    Tongohi,  six  years  old. 

Palace  revolution.    Administration  of  prince  Kung.      Reor- 
ganization of  the  imperial  army  under  general  Ward,  an  Am^ri^^Mi 
(t  1861),  aoMl  colonel  Qordon^  an  Englishman.    The  **  ever  Tiotariooi 
force.** 
1862-1864.     Suppression  of  the  rebellion.      Capture   of  Namkm§ 

(1864,  July  19).     Suicide  of  Hvmg  Sid-tsuen. 
1866.    Successful  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  (j  1877)  in  Kashgar. 
1868.    Embassy  of  Anson  BurUngame  (tmd  two  Uhineae  envoyi)  to 

the  treaty  powers.   (Burlinffame  f  1870.) 

1870,  May.  Mohammedan  rebefiion  in  the  northwest  (Ftinagi, 
Kansuh). 

1871.  Rnaaia  annexed  Kuldja,  until  the  Chinese  power  should  be 
reestablished  in  that  region. 

1873.  Settlement  of  the  audience  question  ;  foreign  ambassadors  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor  without  the  ceremony  of  prostratioa 
(kotow).    Suppression  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion. 

1875-1908.    Kwangsii,  three  years  old  {TnU'tien), 

1876,  June  30.    Opening  of  the  first  railroad  in  Chma  (^Shanghai  to 

Woosung,  eleven  miles). 
1877-1878.     l%rrible  famine  in  the  north  of  China. 

1877,  Dec.     Defeat  and  assassination  of  Yakub  Beg.     Captnre  of 

Kashgar. 
1879,  June.    Treaty  with  Russia  negotiated  by  Chung-how  .*  China 
obtained  only  a  portion  of  KuLdja  and  paid  an  indemnity.  Re- 
jection of  the  treaty. 

1881,  Aug.      Peace  with  Russia  negotiated  by  the  marquis  Teeng, 

Cession  of  nearly  all  of  the  Ktddja  district ;  China  paid  tht 
expenses  of  Russian  occupation. 

1882.  A  threatened  war  with  «Japan  avoided  by  Chinese  diplomacy. 
Dispute  with  the  French  over  Tonquin  (p.  636).    (^Seep,  59^) 

5  7.    JAPAN.  {Smp,445.) 

1817-1882. 


Mfloidos. 

1817-1846,  Kinko 
1846-1866,  Komei 
1867  — X.   Mutsuhito 


Shoffona  (TokugawA  famUy). 


1787-1838 
(1838-1853 
4 1853-1859 
( 1859-1866 

1866-1868 


lyenori. 

lyeyoshi. 

lyesada. 

Ivemochi. 

Keiki  (Hitotsubashi- 


nobu  ;  Noriyoshi). 
Growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  usurped  power  of  the  shognns 
among  the  samurai ;  jealousy  of  the  long  possession  of  the  shogunate 
by  the  Tokugawa  family  (1603-1868)  among  the  great  daimioe, 
1853,  July  7.  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  navy,  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Yedo  with  four  vessels,  but  soon  departed  j 
ID  Feb.  1854^  he  returned,  and.  cou!&\\)A&d  «k 


1854,  Mar.  21.  Treaty  between  Japan  anil  the  t7iilted  Statae, 
which  was  sigiied  by  the  ikogwif  whom  Fenj  took  to  be  the 
''secular  emperor  "  of  Japan,  under  the  newly  assumed  title  of  lo^ 
kun  (tycoon,  **  great  prince,"  prcmerly  a  title  of  the  mikado).  TTaa- 
tiea  with  Qreat  Britain  (1854,  Oct  14),  and  RnaeU  (1855,  Jan.  26). 
In  1858  treaties  (peace,  amity,  unrestricted  commerce)  concluded 
with  the  United  Btatee  (Townthgnd Harrii),  Great  Britain  (Elgin), 
France,  Ruaaia,  —  all  signed  by  the  shogun. 

1859.  Yokohama^  Nagasaki^  Hakodate^  opened  to  trade. 

These  unwarranted  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
shogun  angered  the  mikado  and  the  Kwto  court,  where  the  foreigners 
were  regarded  with  deep  distrust. 

1860.  First  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United  States  sent  out  bj  it^ 
prime  minister  of  the  shogun  (assassinated  Mar.  23). 

1861-1865.  Civil  dissensions.  Outrages  upon  foreign  representa- 
tives. Death  of  an  Englishman  {Richardson)  m  a  broil  with 
the  train  of  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  Saitumoy  avenged  by  the 
bombardment  of  JKagoehima  (in  SaUumd),  and  the  exaction  ol 
9625,000  (1862). 

1862.  The  daimios,  released  from  compulsory  residence  at  Yeda^ 
flocked  to  Kioto, 

1863.  Some  Amerioan,  Dutch,  and  French  vessels,  having  anchored 
in  the  forbidden  roadstead  of  Shimonoseki  after  due  warning, 

were  fired  upon.     In  reprisal  these  powers  bombarded  the  batteries, 
inflicting  considerable  loss.    In  spite  of  this 

1864,  Sept.  4.    Bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  Bhimonoaekl 

batteries  by  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels* 
Exaction  of  an  indemmty  of  $3,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  8785,000.^ 

1865,  Nov.  25.    Ratification  of  treaties  extorted  by  the  foreign  pow* 

era. 

1867.  Nov.  19.    Resignation  of  Keiki,  the  last  shognn. 

1868.  Restoration  of  the  mikado.    End  of  the  dual  gor* 

emment. 

The  proclamation  setting  forth  the  resumption  of  government 
by  the  mikado  (1868,  Jan.  3)  was  followed  bv  the  revolt  of  K^ki  and 
by  open  vrar,  which,  after  severe  fighting  (battles  of  Fushimi,  1868, 
Jan.  27-30  ;  Wakamatsu,  Hakodate),  ended  m  favor  of  the  imperial- 
ists (June,  1869). 

1869.  Nov.    Residence  of  the  mikado  transferred  from  Kioto  to  Yedo 

(Jeddo),  the  name  of  the  latter  nlace  having  been  previously 
changed  to  Tokio  (**  the  eastern  capital "). 

1870.  The  mikado,  by  advice  of  the  leading  samurai  (^Okubo)f 
changed  front,  and  welcomed  the  foreigners. 

1871.  Em£issy  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

1871.    Abolition  of  feudalism ;  relegation  of  the  daimios 
to  private  life  ;  abolition  of  the  title  ;  exchange  of  their  rev- 
enues for  pensions. 

1  In  Feb.  1883,  the  honne  of  repreffentatires  accepted  a  favorable  re^Kitt  u.\fQfa> 
the  Japanese  indemnity  bill,    fiepayment  of  ths  tTB^^QIV^  ii\\3Mi^\gDL\ja«a»> 
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Attjmnatiop  to  WMten  dTQiadioiL    Iisae  of  a  code  of 

law  (leTiaed  1881)  ;  establishment  of  a  goyemnient  post ;  introdiio- 

tioD  of  the  telegraph  ;  railroad  from  Tol^hama  to  Shmogana  (1872); 

bnreaa  of  educatioii ;  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  (1874^  Jan. 

1)  ;  female  normal  school  (1875)  ;  universitj  of  Tokio  (1873);  rees- 

tablishment  of  the  Shinto  fiith  (p.  32)  ;  new  military  sjstem. 

1874.  Expedition  to  FormotOf  ayengmg  the  murder  of  Japanese  tail- 
ors on  that  island. 

1876.    Enforcement  of  a  treaty  with  Corea. 

1877«  Rebellion  in  Batsuma  (Saioot  Kirimo)  suppressed  after  hea^y 
fighting  (SaiffOyf  Sept.  24).  Lai^  issue  of  mconyertible  paper 
money  to  de&ay  the  expenses. 

1878.  Establishment  of  local  eleotiye  assemblies  for  regulating  local 
taxation,  and  with  right  of  petitioning  the  central  goyermnent ; 

franchise  secured  to  all  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pay  a 

land  tax  of  ^.00. 

1881.  Negotiations  with  the  foreign  powers  reladye  to  the  adoption 
of  a  higher  tariff,  and  to  the  alK>lition  of  the  priyilege  enjoyed 

by  foreigners  of  liying  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  natiye  coontxy. 
I)ispute  with  China  oyer  the  Loo-Choo  islands. 

1882,  Oct.    Imperial  decree  establishing  a  new  ooDstitation  ;  promise 

of  a  national  assembly  in  1890  (p.  594).  {Seep.  694.) 


APPENDIX  (1883— x). 


$8.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  {B-p.54S.) 

1889-1908. 

1883»  Jan.  18.  Fraooe  having  declined  to  join  in  the  expedition  againit 
Arabit  the  dual  oontroP  was  abolished  bj  the  khediTa 
(Tetofik  Pctsha),  and  a  Brltiah  finanoial  agent  appointed  in 
plaee  of  the  eootrollers.  Sir  Evelyn  Barma  (Uter  Lord  Cro- 
mer), British  diplomatio  agent  and  oonsul-generaL  In  the 
Soudan  the  mahdi  Muhammad  Ahmad  was  condaoting  a  reli- 
gious revolt  Hicks  Pasha's  Egyptian  amijr  annihilated  (Nor* 
3-5, 1883);  (Valentine)  Baker  Pasha  defeated  (Feb.  4, 1884). 
Great  Britain  insisted  on  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and 

1884,  Feb.  18.    (ren.  Charles  Gordon  (« Chinese"  (Gordon,  p.  562) 

arrived  at  Khartnm  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  and  establish  a 
native  govemroent. 

Feb.  27.  By  the  ConTcntlon  of  XK>ndon  the  Bonth  Abiomn 
republic,  now  first  so-called,  was  granted  practical  tfufs- 
ptndence  in  internal  affairs,  but  Great  Britain  reserved  a  veto 
over  treaties  with  other  states,  except  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  native  tribes.  Draft  guaranteeing  fuU  independenee  was 
refected  by  Great  Britain;  but  the  new  convention  made  no 
mention  of  preamble  of  eonvention  of  1881,  in  which  the  suxer- 
amty  of  Great  Britain  was  asserted,  while  it  expressly  substi- 
tuted its  articles  for  the  artides  of  1881.  Western  bonndaxy 
established. 

Nov.  6.     Protectorate  proclaimed  over  southeastern  New  Guinea. 

Dec.  6.  Third  reform  act  received  royal  assent  (pp.  540,  544). 
Uniform  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  ana  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  about  2,500,000  enfranchise.  Redistribution  of 
seats  act  (June  25, 1885)  ;  counties  now  have  more  seats  than 
boroughs  have  ;  single  member  seats.  Total  members  of  par- 
liament, 670. 

1885,  Jan.  26.    Khartum  oaptnred  by  the  mahdi;  death  of  gen. 

Gordon.  A  relief  expedition  which  had  been  demanded  bj 
the  opposition  since  March,  1884,  had  started  nnder  lord 
Wolseleif  in  Sept.    After  severe  fighting  (Abu  Klea^  Jan.  14) 

1  Egypt  became  banknint  in  1876  in  conMCuenee  of  Insnt  rontracted  b^ 
the  khe'dive  Ismail  Pasba  (aeposed,  1879),  and  toe  financial  aifain  were  uuhnv 
taken  by  the  nations  representing  the  chief  creditors.  In  1881  Flranot  attd 
Great  Britain  practically  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country. 
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an  advanced  guard  approached  Khartum,  Jan.  28,  but  the  ex* 

pedition  was  withdraum, 
March  30.    Russians  occupied  Penjdehf  driying  out  Afghan  force. 

Rupture  imminent,  but  an  adjustment  was  finally  made  and  the 

Russian^A/ifhan  /ronHer  deUmUed  by  joint  commission  (1886), 

Russia  retamin^  Penideh. 
March-May.     Rebellion  of    Lonis  Riel    in    Northwest   territory, 

Canada.     Riel  surrendered,  May  15  ;  executed,  Nov.  16. 
June  23.    Lord  Balisbory  (b.  1830 1  M.  P.,  1854 ;   lord,  1868 ; 

1 1903),  prime  minister. 
Sept.  30.    British  Bechuanaland  made  a  crown  colony ;  protectorate 

over  Northern  Bechuanaland. 

1886.  Canadian  and  Bering  sea  fisheries  (p.  586). 

Jan.  1.  Upper  Burma  annexed  to  British  India  as  result  of  the, 
defeat  of  king  Theehato, 

Jan.  12.  Eleventh  (23d  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met, 
Irish  natiotudists  (86)  holding  balance  of  power.  BrcuUaughf 
after  repeated  exclusions  because  of  his  religious  opinions,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  oath.     Groyemmeut  defeated,  and 

Feb.  12.  Qladatone  became  premier  for  the  third  time ;  sir  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt  (exchequer),  lord  Rosebery  (foreign),  John 
Morlev  (Ireland),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (local  goTcmmeut 
board). 

April  8.  Gladstone  introduced  a  Home  rale  bill  for  Xreland.- 
Separate  parliament,  and  Irish  members  excluded  from  the 
imperial  pariiament ;  lord-lieutenant  appointed  by  the  crown 
with  right  of  veto  ;  prerogatives  of  crown  untouched ;  customs* 
and  excise  under  British  treasury;  Ireland  to  pay  -^  of  inter- 
est on  national  debt  Beceaaion  of  liberal  unioniatB  under 
lord  HartingUm  and  Chamberlain  (resigned  in  March)  followed. 
Land  purchase  bill  for  Ireland  introduced.  Home  nile  bill 
was  defeated  on  second  reading,  June  7  (341-311),  and  par- 
liament was  dissolved  (June  26).  The  elections  g^ve  316 
conservatives,  191  home-rule  liberals,  78  liberal  unionists,  and 
85  Irish  home-rulers.     Gladstone  resigned  (July  20)  and 

July  21.  Lord  Saliabury  became  prime  minister ;  lord  Iddesleigh 
(sir  Stafford  Northcote)  (foreign);  lord  Randolph  ChurchiU 
(exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  succeeded  by  O.  J, 
Goschen,  Jan.,  1887;  sir  3/.  Hicks  Beach  (Ireland),  succeeded 
hjA.J.  Balfour,  March  5,  1887. 

Aug.  5.  Twelfth  (24th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met. 
A  tenant's  relief  bill  introduced  by  Pamell  failing,  the 

Oct.  17.  plan  of  campaign  was  put  into  force  in  Ireland ;  rente 
offered  and  refused  were  formed  into  a  joint  fund  for  the  tap- 
port  of  evicted  tenants. 

1887,  May.     Canadian  Pacific  railway  opened  (2905  miles). 

June  21.    Jubilee  day  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  annire^ 

sary  of  the  accession  of  queen  Victoria. 
July  19.     Criminal  land  amendment  (Ireland)  act  ("Crimes  act*');* 

Irish  land  act,  Aug.  23;  Sept.  9,  disturbances  at  Mitchel*- 

town,  Ireland. 
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■  1888,  March  27.    Conrenioii  of  the  national  debt  ^Gosehen's  act). 

June  11.    Lord  Stanley  appointed  gOTernor-general  of  Canada. 

Aug.  13.  Local  government  act  (England  and  Wnes)  receiyed  roral 
assent.  County  administration  (except  judicial  and  licensing 
powers)  transferred  from  justices  of  the  peaoe  to  elective 
county  councils.    London  county  council  (p.  570). 

May-Sept.  Protectorate  established  over  Noriui  Borneo,  Bmnei, 
and  Sarawak. 

Dec.  10.    Lord  Lansdoume  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 

1889,  June  14.     Samoan  treaty  (p.  687). 

Oct.  29.    Royal  charter  granted  to  British  South  Africa  Company, 

1890,  Feb.  13.    Report  of  the  apeoial  (<<  Parnell ")  oommlMion 

on  charges  against  the  Irish  leaders.  In  Feb.  R.  Pigott  con- 
fessed the  forgery  of  the  letter  (IVmef,  April  18,  1887)  iu 
which  PameU  was  made  to  approve  the  murder  of  Burke  (p. 
546).  Commission  found  that  the  personal  charges  against 
PameU  were  false;  that  direct  complicity  with  crime  was  not 
proved  as  to  the  respondents  collectively,  but  that  they  *^eii* 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  to  promote,  by  a  system  of  coercion 
and  intimidation  an  aeranan  agitation  for  the  purpose  of 
impoverishing  and  expelling  the  Irish  landlords,'^  and  did  not 
denounce  a  system  which  they  knew  led  to  crime. 

March  17.  Convention  signed  with  China  on  boundary  of  Thibet 
and  India. 

July  1.  Treaty  with  Germany  signed,  fixing  boundaries  of  German 
E<ut  and  West  Africa  and  British  possessions,  with  recip- 
rocal free  transit  for  commerce;  Heligoland  ceded  to  Ger- 
many in  exchange  for  Zanzibar  (protectorate  proolaimed* 
Nov.  7). 

Aug.  5.  Convention  signed  recognizing  French  protectorate  oyer 
Madagascar^  and  French  sphere  of  influence  from  Algeria  to 
the  Niger  and  lake  Chad. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  6.  Division  of  Irish  nationalists  following  conviction 
of  Parnell  of  adultery;  Justin  McCarthy  leader  of  the  major- 
ity.    Parnell  f  Oct.  6,  1891. 

1891,  Feb.  26.     Population  of  all  India,  287,314,671. 

March  24.     Protocol  signed  with  Italy  on  African  spheres  of  influ- 
ence ;  Abyssinia  unthin  Italy* s  sphere, 
April  5.     Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  38,104,975. 

1891,  June  11.     Treaty  with  Portugal  signed,  regulating  the  bound* 

aries  of  African  possessions.  Agreement  on  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, May  31, 1893. 

Aug.  5.  Elementary  education  act  (England  and  Wales)  received 
royal  assent;  public  grant  to  denominational  and  board  schools. 
Assent  also  given  to 

Aug.  5.  Land  purchase  (Ireland)  act;  volnntary  ag^ement  of  sale 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  landlord  paid  by  government 
bonds. 

1892,  Jan.  7.  f  Tewfih  Pasha f  khedive  of  Egypt,  succeeded  by. Abbas 

U.  Paaha. 
^  Aug.  4.    Thirteenth  (25th  imperial)  parliament  of  TriOk^jcsfSaay^ 
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The  g^Temment  was  defeated  on  a  motion  of  wmnt  of  eonft- 
dence  and  resigned,  and 

Aug.  16.  Qladatone  became  (4th  time)  premier;  sir  W,  Venum 
Harcaurt  (ej[ohequer)|  lord  Rosebery  (foTeign)i  John  MorUy 
(Ireland),  James  Bryce  (chancelloi'of  Lancaster),  H.  Caaqh 
hdl  Bannerman  (war). 

1893»  Jan.  16-19.  Ministerial  crisis  in  Bgypt;  khedire  informed 
that  Britiah  advice  muat  be  followed. 

Feb.  13.  Home  rule  bill  for  Ireland  introduced  by  Gladstone.  It 
was  like  the  earlier  bill  except  that  80  Irish  members  were 
to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament  with  (by  amendment  in  com- 
mittee) right  to  vote  on  all  matters.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  ou  Sept.  1  (301-267)  but  was 

Sept.  8.    rejected  by  the  Houae  of  Lords  by  vote  of  419  to  41. 

July-NoT.     Matahele  wur,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  chief  Lobengvia 


(t  Jan.  23,  1894). 
r.  15. 


Aug.  15.     Bering  sea  arbitration  award  (p.  588). 

18^  March  1.     Anglo-Chinese  agreement  (p.  595). 

March  3.  RengruUion  of  Gladstone;  lord  Roaebery  prime  min- 
ister. 

March  5.  Parish  council  (England  and  Wales)  act;  eleotiye  coun- 
cils to  supersede  vestries  except  in  church  matters. 

March  20.  Sovereignty  over  Pondoland  proclaimed;  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony  (June  7). 

May  21.     Manchester  ship  canal  opened. 

Aug.  7.  Evicted  tenants  rlreland)  bill  passed  the  Commons,  bat  was 
rejected  by  the  Loras  (Aug.  14). 

Aug.  27.     Treaty  with  Uganda  signed  ;  protectorate. 

1895,  Jan.  21.  Agreement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland  signed  with 
France. 

March  5 -April  20.  English  garrison  at  Chitral  besieged  by 
Afghan  freebooters.  The  government  sanctioned  permanent 
occupation  of  Chitral  (Aug.  10),  and  several  punitive  ezpedt- 
tioiis  against  frontier  tribes  followed  (1897). 

June  22.  Rosebery  ministry  resigned  after  a  defeat  on  a  side  iaane, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the 

June  25  third  ministry  of  lord  Salisbury  (foreign);  A.  J.  Bol- 
fotir  (treasury  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  (exchequer),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (colonies),  G.  J.  Go^chen 
(admiralty),  lord  Lansdowne  (war,  after  1900,  foreign). 

Aug.  12.  Foorteentli  (26th  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotorin 
met  ;  government  majority,  152. 

Dec.     Venezuela  boundary  controversy  (p.  590). 

1895 1  Deo.  29.     Jameson  Raid. 

Causes  :  development  of  gold  mines  in  South  African 
republic  (discovery  of  gold,  1884)  by  foreigners  (nitlanders),  who 
outnumbered  the  burghers  but  were  allowed  no  political  ri^^ts 
by  president  Kruger  (b.  1825;  pres.  1883  ;  f  1904)  and  the  Boer  oli- 
garchy,  while  they  were  oppressed  by  the  hurdefis  of  citisenshin^ 
monopoUei  (especially  of  d^fnamxtAV  and  maladministration  j  growth 
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of  British  oontrol  north  and  west  of  TraniTud ;  rejection  by  the 
Boers  of  the  Britisli  claim  of  suaerainty  over  them  (p.  665) ;  desire 
of  the  Cape  authoritiet  to  place  the  Dutch  states  under  British  control, 
Cecil  Rhodes  (b.  1853  ;  f  1902),  premier  of  Cape  Colony  and  head 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  controlled  the  region 
north  and  west  of  Transvaali  fostered  a  conspiracy  of  uitlanders  at 
Johannesburg  and  collected  a  body  of  troops  under  L.  S.  Jameson  at 
Mafeking  to  aid  them.  Jameson,  without  orders  or  co5peration  of 
the  uitlanders,  crossed  the  frontier  (Dec.  29)  and  marched  on 
Johannesburg  with  600  horse.  He  was  captured  (Jan.  2)  and  turned 
over  to  the  British  authorities  (Jan.  14).  Secretary  Chamberlain 
denounced  the  raid. 

1896-1903.    Plagae  in  India;  also  during  earlier  years,  famine. 

1896,  Jan.     Expedition  against  Ashantee  ;  king  Prempeh  deported. 
Jan.  15.     Convention  signed  with  France  on  China  and  oiam  (p. 

696). 
March-Sept.   Advance  of  British  and  Egyptians  in  Soudan  under 
gen.  Herbert  (later  lord)  Kitchener;  opposed  by  Osman  Digna. 
The  Egyptians  were  established  near  Dongola. 

1897,  Jan.  11.     General  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  the  United 

States  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  (May  5). 

June  22.  Jubilee  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
queen  Victoria ;  prominent  participation  of  colonies  and  de» 
pendencUs.  Conferences  of  colonial  premiers  with  secretary 
Chamberlain. 

July.    Gold  discovered  at  Klondike  in  Canadian  Northwest  territoriei. 

Aug.  6.  Workmen^s  compensation  act;  employers  made  liable  for 
injuries,  but  ''  contracting  out "  allowed. 

Oct.  1.  Chamberlain  reasserted  British  suzerainty  over  South 
African  republic  in  answer  to  Kruger*s  demand  for  for- 
eign arbitration  on  the  Convention  of  London  (p.  565). 

Dec.  25.     Italians  evacuated  Kassala,  which  the  Egyptians  occupied. 

1898,  April  8.    The  Anglo-Egyptian  army  under  Kitchener  de- 

feated the  dervishes  near  Atbara,  securing  Berber.  The  advance 

was  continued  during  the  summer  and 
Sept  2.    the  forces  of  the  mahdi  (Abdullahi)  were  defeated  at  Om- 

durman  and  Khartum  occupied.    This  was  followed  br 

the  final  defeat  and  death  of  the  mahdi  near  Gedid  (Nov.  24, 

1899),  and  the  capture  of  Osman  Digna  (Jan.  19, 1900). 
1 898,  May  19.     f  Gladstone. 
June  13.     Act  of  the  Canadian  parliament  approved,  giving  to  Great 

Britain  and  some  of  her  colonies  a  tariff  preferential  of  25%. 

This  was  increased  in  1900  to  83}%.      Germany  retaliated^ 

July  7, 1899,  by  depriving  Canada  of  the  most  favored  nation 

treatment. 
July  25.     Lord  Minto  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada. 
Aug.  10.     George  N.  (later  lord)  Curzon  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 
Aug.  12.     Local  government  (Ireland)  act  received  the  royal  assent ; 

extension  to  Ireland  of  county  and  district  councils  (p.  567), 

but  not  of  parish  councils. 
Sept.~Nov.    Fashoda  incident.    A  French  expedition  under  nia\QC 
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1900,  Feb.  15.    relief  of  Ktmberletf  (where  Rhodes,  the  "  evil  genius 

of  the  Boen,"  was)  was  aocoinplished  by  gen.  French^  while 

Roberts 
Feb.  17.    ■urroanded  Cronje  at  Paardesburg,  and  after  ten  days 

received  his  surrender  and  that  of  4000  men.     The 
May  24.     annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  proclaimed 

by  lord  Roberts,  who  soon  after 
June  5.     occupied  Pretoria.    This  advance  had  also 
May  17.    raised  the  siege  of  Mafeking  (held  by  col.  Bader^PoweU), 

The  Boers  were  defeated  at 
June  11.    Diamond  Hill,  and  the  railroad  to  the  Portuguese  frontier 

having  been  cleared,  the 
Sept.  1.    Soath  African  repabUo  was  annexed.    Kruger  retired 

to  Europe^  and  Roberts  left  the  command  to  Blitohener. 

The  Boers,  under  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey,  beeau  a  guerilla 
warfaxe  :  communications  were  out,  supplies  captured,  and  isolated 

garrisons  ''  rushed,''  while  engagements  were  avoided.  The  British 
uilt  lines  of  blockhouseSf  connected  them  by  means  of  erUangUmentg, 
established  concentration  camps  for  noncombatants,  and  kept  an  army 
of  250,000  in  the  field  againsc  a  force  averaging  45,000.  The 
1902,  May  31.  Boers  finally  submitted,  receiving  honorable  terms, 
but  renouncing  independence.  British  force  during  the 
war,  450,000  ;  Boer  force,  about  75,000  ;  British  loss,  22,000  ;  Boer 
loss,  about  5000.  Deficiency  in  organization  and  administration  of 
the  British  army  (report  of  royal  commission,  Aug.  26,  1903)  and 
participation  of  colonial  troops  were  features  of  the  war.  The  con- 
quered states  became  the  crown  colonies  of  Orange  River  and 
Transvaal,  with  appointive  legislative  councils. 

1900,  Jan.  10.  First  train  from  Cairo  to  Khartum. 
Jnly  9.  Royal  assent  given  to  the  act  constituting  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  All  of  Australasia  united  in  one 
government  except  New  Zealand.  Bicameral  parliament  of  des- 
ignated powers  ;  an  equal  number  of  senators  from  each  colony,  pop- 
ularly elected  ;  representatives  apportioned  according  to  population, 
and  g^ven  control  of  revenue  bills  ;  bills  to  receive  the  royal  assent 
direct  or  through  the  governor-general.  Executive  composed  of 
the  governor-general  and  a  responsible  ministry.  Federal  Judiciary 
.of  suprerne  and  lower  courts,  with  regulation  of  appeal  to  king  in 
council;  appointed  justices  ;  jurisdiction  over  interstate  and  state 
and  federal  relationships.  Special  provisions  for  trade  and  finances, 
new  states,  and  amendment.  Lord  Hopetoun  was  appointed  first  gov-' 
emor-general.  The  government  was  inaugurated,  «fan.  1,  1901;  first 
parliament  met,  May  9  ;  first  ministry  formed  by  Edmund  Barton. 

Oct.  31.  Union  of  Free  and  United  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  Thirty 
ministers  and  100  congregations  of  the  Free  church  refused 
to  accede  to  the  union,  and  the  House  of  Lords  (Aug.  1,  1904) 
decided  they  were  the  legal  holders  of  all  of  the  property  of 
the  Free  church. 

Deo.  3.  Fifteenth  (27th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  ;  gov- 
ernment majority,  134* 
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1901— z.  Expeditumi  hj  British  and  Abyssinimns  anintt  the  MyUak  m 
SamaUlafid.  A  force  of  BritUb,  ludiaus,  Boers,  and  luitiTet, 
uuder  gen.  Manning  was  in  the  field  in  1902.  British  defeated, 
Oct.  6,  1902. 

Jan.  22.    f  Q^oen  Victoria  ;  tuoceeded  by  her  son  as 

1901-X.    Edward  VIL 

March  15.     Population  of  all  India,  294,361,056. 

April  1.     Popuhition  of  Great  Britein  and  Ireland,  41,607,562. 

July  22.  House  of  Lords  decided  that  trade  unioni  oonld  be  sued  m 
eorporatiom  (Taif  Vale  case). 

Not.  18.     Abrogatiou  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  (p.  503). 

1902.  Renewed  trouble  in  Ireland  over  reut  queationa,  infla* 
enced  also  by  pro-Boer  demonstrations.  Members  of  parlia- 
ment convictea  for  conspiracy  under  the  summary  juriadictioa 
of  the  crimes  act  of  1887.     Industrial  depression  in  England. 

Jan.  30.  Defenaive  allianoe  ivith  Japan  as  to  the  eastern  ques- 
tion (p.  598). 

May  15.     Treaty  signed  with  Abyssinia  ;  Soudan  boundary,  railway. 

March  26.  f  Rhodes.  His  will  provided  for  the  education  of  oolonial, 
American,  and  German  students  at  Oxford  {Rhodet  sckoiar" 
ships), 

July  11.  Resiffnation  of  lord  Salishary,  A.  J.  Balfour,  pilms 
minister  ;  Qeorge  Wyndham  (Ireland). 

Aug.  9.    Coronation  of  £dward  VII. 

Oct.  31.  First  message  sent  over  British  Pacific  cable  between  Canada 
and  Australia,  completing  the  all  British  cabU  round  the  world, 

1902,  Nov.,  1903,  March.    Visit  of  Chamberlain  to  South  Africa  o& 

an  official  tour  of  investigation  and  to  promote  reconciliatio& 

and  unitv. 
Nov.  21.    Lord  Tennyson  appointed  governor-general  of  Australia. 
Deo.     Coercion  of  Venezuela  (p.  585). 
Dec.  10.    Opening  of  the  Astuan  dam  on  the  Nile. 
Dec  19.     Education  aot  for  England  and  Wales  reeeived  royal 

assent.     Voluntary  (denominational)  schools  entitled  to  pubHe 

support  on  eoiial  footing  with  board  Aohools  ;  local  eoancils  to 

control  aidea  schools  in  secular  matters.     Passire  resistanes 

by  nonconformists. 
Dec.  21.     Wir^ss  telegraphic  messages  exchanged  between  £ngland 

and  Canada. 

1903.  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  completed  to  near  the  ZambesL 
Agitation  in  South  Africa  for  ooolie  labor  in  the  mines.     Dee. 

30,  favorable  vote  by  the  legislative  council  of  TransTaal,  and 
first  Chinese  arrived  on  June  22,  1904. 

May  5.  Declaration  by  lord  Lansdoume,  foreign  minister,  as  to 
British  control  of  Persian  golf. 

May  15.  Secretary  Chamberlain  beg^an  his  campaign  for  impeTiid 
unification  through  a  colonial  preferential  tariflL  The 
ministry  divided  on  the  question  ;  Balfour  showed  leanings 
toward  a  retaliatory  tariff.  Sept.  9  Chamberlain  resigned 
from  the  cabinet,  as  did  several  free  trade  membefs, 
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Aug.  8.    Lord  NortheoU  appointed  goTornor-geiienl  of  Aofinlta. 

Aug.  11.     Prohibition  of  bounty-fed  sugar  (p.  584). 

Aug.  14.  Iriah  land  pnrohaae  aot  received  royal  asaent  Hireo 
methodB  of  non-oonipulsory  sale  to  tenants:  (1)  As  under 
former  law  (p.  567) ;  (2)  sale  of  entire  estate  to  tenants  at 
annuity  less  than  present  rent;  (3)  sale  to  a  land  commissioa 
for  resale  to  tenants.  Landlords  paid  in  cosA,  the  gOTem* 
ment  issuing  British  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

Aug.  22.  t  Lord  SaUibwry, 

July-x.  Thibet  mlsaion.  China  and  Thibet  agreed  to  send  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  British  commissioner,  eol.  F.  E,  Young* 
husband,  at  Kamba  (July)  to  discuss  frontier  and  trade  rela- 
tions; but  failed  (as  often  before)  to  do  so.  Preparations 
were  made  to  advance  the  mission  under  military  protection 
to  Lhasa,  and  movement  began  Dec.  11. 

Oot.  14.  (jeneral  arbitration  treaty  with  France  si^ed;  phase  of 
a  rapprochement  shown  also  in  official  visits  of  king  Edward  to 
Paris  (May  1)  and  president  Loubet  to  London  (July  6). 

Oot  20.    Alaskan  boundary  award  announced  (p.  594).  (See  p.  599.) 

f  9.    CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.     {Seepp.  686,  636.) 
1888-1903. 

1883,  Jan.  16.  Manifesto  and  arreat  of  pxlnoe  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte (Plon-Plon)  (released  Feb.  9),  followed  by  attempt 
to  expel  the  prinoes.  Resignation  of  ministry  Duclere 
(Jan.  28)  and  ministry  Fallihes  (Feb.  21).  Ministry  Ferry 
took  office  (Feb.  21);  Waldech^ousseau  (interior),  Tirard 
(finance).     Princes  placed  m  inactivity. 

Feb.  8-March  10.  An  international  couferenoe  at  London  regulated 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

March  15.  Triple  alliance  (Dreibund)  of  Qermany,  ilusfrio,  and 
Italy,  acknowledged  in  Italy. 

May-July.  Railway  convention  in  France;  abandonment  of  Fftj- 
cinet's  policy  of  state  ownership. 

May  31.  German  act  prescribing  the  inturance  of  workmen  againMl 
illness  (Krankenkassengesetz);  employer  to  pay  ^  of  premium. 
In  1888,  5,400,000  insured. 

May  2.    Consecration  of  the  tzar  Alexander  III.  at  Moscow. 

June  13.  French  occupied  Tamatave  in  Madagascar;  continued 
resistance  of  the  novas, 

Anti-Semitism  in  Hunaary;  accusations  of  ritual  murder;  sereie 
persecutions  at  Pressburg  and  elsewhere. 

Aug.  24.  t  Count  of  Cliarobord  ("  Henry  V.").  Legitimists  acknowl- 
edged the  count  of  Paris  (table,  p.  528). 

Aug.  25.  Preliminary  peace  between  France  and  Anam ;  French 
protectorate.     War  with  Black  Flags  continued. 

Sept.  29.  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain  insiilted  by  a  mob  in  Paris  for  bar- 
ing received  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  a  (jerman  regiment 
stationed  at  Strasburg. 

Dec.  17.    Visit  of  the  Qerman  orown  prinoe  to  the  pope  (^ 
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oad  joaniej  to  Canoflfa").  The  Grerntun  gorammeiit  Ind 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  position  of  the  May  ioaoi,  as 
Bismarck  found  support  of  catholics  necessary. 

1884.  In  Belgium  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  followed  by  a  cath- 
olic reaction;  communes  allowed  to  adopt  derieal  schools. 

Feb.  11.  Annexation  of  Merv  and  Sarakha  hy  Russia^  bringing 
the  frontier  within  200  miles  of  Herat. 

June  26.  Under  the  liberal  minister  Sverdrup  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  a  reaponaible  miniatry  in  Nonraj. 

May  11.  Treaty  of  Tientsin  between  France  and  China;  China  to 
retire  from  Tonquin  and  respect  French  protectorate  orer 
Anam.  Definitive  treaty  with  Anam,  June  6;  also  with  Cam- 
bodia, June  17.  Dispute  over  construction  of  Chinese  treaty, 
and  direct  war.  French  attacked  Formosa  (Aug.  3)  and 
Fuohau  (Auff.  23). 

June  27.  Worhner^^s  accident  insurance  act  (Un/allversicherun^sgs' 
setz)  enacted  in  Germany.     In  1888,  10,340,000  insured. 

Jnly  28.    Earthquake  at  Ischia;  2000  killed. 

Aug.  Frenoh  oonstitation  revised;  republican  form  of  gorem- 
ment  not  subject  to  future  proposals  of  revision,  princes  not 
eligible  for  the  presidency.  Keform  in  the  organization  of  the 
senate  (Dec.) ;  proportional  representation  in  the  electoral  oon- 
gress,  no  more  life  members  to  be  created. 
The  establishment  of  the  Deutsohe  Colonialverein  in  1882 
foreshadowed  German  imperialism.  In  Jan.  1884,  Bis- 
march  announced  the  protectorate  over  Angra  Peqiiena  in 
southwestern  Africa.     After  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain 

Aug.  13.  the  protectorate  was  extended  from  Cape  Frio  to  Orange 
River  (except  Walfish  Bay),  and  over  Kamerun  and  Togoland. 
Bismarck's  policy  was  to  protect  mercantile  nndertakingi 
rather  thau  to  inaugurate  state  colonization. 

Aug.  18.     Vatican  library  opened  to  scholars  for  research. 

Oct.  28.  Elections  for  the  Grermau  Reichstag;  gains  by  oonserra- 
tives  and  socialists. 

1885.  Hereditary  house  of  peers  abolished  in  Portugal;  house  of 
100  life  peers  and  50  elective  peers  substituted. 

Jan.,  Feb.     Italy,  after  an   understandiupf  with  England    (Jnn.    1, 

1884),  occupied  Assab  and  Massawa,     Unfriendly  relations 

with  king  John  of  Abyssinia. 
Jan.,  Feb.     Earthquakes  in  Spain,  g^at  loss  of  life;  cholera. 
Feb.  17.     Imperial  charter  granted  to  German  East  Africa  Company. 
Feb.  26.     Greneral   act  of   Congo  conference   signed  at   Berlin. 

Provisions  for  freedom  of  trade,  eradication  of  slave  trade, 

neutrality  of  the  basin,  and  regulation  of  future  oconpations 

on  coast  of  Africa. 
March  30.     Resignation  of  ministry  Ferry  in  France  in  consequence 

of  defeat   in   Tonquin.     Ministry  Brisson  (justice)  formed; 

Freycinet  (foreign),  Sadi-Camot  (public  works,  later,  finanoe). 
Russia  at  Penjdeh  (p.  566). 
May.     In  Germany,  increase  in  agrarian  duties. 
May.     Recidivist  law  in  France;  transportation  of  habitual  criminsli* 
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June  8.  Adoptbn  of  the  BcruHn  de  UtU  (note,  p.  538)  is  tbe  eleetkNi 
of  deputies  in  Fronct, 

Juue  9.  Franah-ChineMt  treaty  of  peace,  recognizing  the  ireatj  of 
Tientsin. 

Aug.  25.  Germany  took  poeaeeeion  of  the  Carolme  lelandi,  but  tbo 
pope,  as  referee,  upheld  Spam*8  protest  (Oct.  22). 

Sept  13-17.  Revolution  in  Bast  Rumelia  ;  allegianee  offered  to 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria,^  who  accepted  tbe  crown  under  the 
suserainty  of  the  forte.  The  union  was  distasteful  to  the  siff- 
natory  powers  (except  Eneland),  but  the  euUan  accepted  ms 
personal  union  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  Serria  and  Greece  wer« 
arming,  and 

KoT.  13.  B«nria  declared  war  and  suffered  defeat  at  BliTnitsa 
in  Bulgaria  (Not.  14-20).  The  Bulgarian  counter-inTaaioa 
was  stopped  by  Austria,  and  an  armistice  signed,  Dec.  27. 

Not.  26.  f  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain  ;  queen  Maria  Christina  regent ; 
prime  minister  CanoTas,  with  Campos  and  Sagasta  at  inter- 
Tals. 

Dec  1.    Population  of  Germany,  46,885,704. 

Dec.  17.  French  treaty  with  Madagascar;  protectorate,  but  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  HoTas. 

Dec  28.  Re-eleotion  of  president  Qr^vy.  Oct  elections  showed 
increase  in  tnonarchists.  Ministry  Brisson  resigned,  and  min- 
istry Freycinet  (foreign)  formed  (Jan.  7,  1886);  Sadi^Camot 
(finance),  Boulanger  (war). 

1886,  March  3.    The  powers  force  a  treaty  of  peaoe  between  8er- 

▼ia  and  Bulgaria  at  Constantinople.    Ghreeoe  continued  to 

arm  for  the  occupation  of  Macedonia  until 
May  10-^une  7.    the  allied  fleet  blookaded  her  porta. 
April  5.    Protocol  of  the  powers  ;  prince  of  Bulgaria  to  be  gOTemor 

of  P^t  Rumelia. 
May  31.    Population  of  France,  38,218,903. 
May  17.    Birth  of  Alfonso  XTTT.  of  Spain. 
June  22.    Expulsion  of  the  French  prinoes. 
Aug.  22.    Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  kidnapped  by  Russian 

sympathizers.     A  proTisional  goTemment  under  Stamboidoff 

arrested  the  rcToIutionary  leaders,  and  the  prince  returned 

Aug.  28  ;  but  on  Sept.  3,  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure 

of  the  tzar,  he  abdicated. 
Oct.  3.    Law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France. 

1887,  Jan.  14.    German  army  increased  from  427,000  to  468,000  men 

because  of  the  military  activity  of  France  and  Russia. 

April  21.  The  arrest  on  a  charge  of  espionage  of  the  French  com- 
missioner Schnabele  by  Germans  but  on  French  soil  aroused 
much  excitement  (released  April  29). 

May  30.  Ministry  Rouvier  (finance);  Ferron  (war).  The  change 
was  due  to  conservatiTe  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Boulan- 
ger, who  continued  to  increase  his  popularity. 

June.    Renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  causes  increase  in  Italian  army 
to  252,000  men. 
1  Of  the  house  of  Battenberg,  elected  prince  of  Bulgaria  in  May^  1879. 
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Jo]/  7.    Pxinoe  Ferdinand  of  Cobarg  elected  prlnoe  of  Biilgaiii 

in  spite  of  Russia's  refusal  to  recognize  the  election. 
July  27.     Death  of  the  Italian  prime  minister,  Dupretia  ;  Critpi  toe- 

ceeded  him,  Rudini  and  GioUui  at  intervals. 
Oct.    A  scandal  in  France  oTcr  the  sale  of  decorations  mnd  other 

jobberj  affecting  Gravy's  son-in-law  resulted  in  the  ^1  of  tbe 

Kouvier  ministry  and  the  resignation  of  Ghr^vy  (Dee.  1). 
Dec  3.    Election  of  Badi-Camot  as  president.    Dec.  12,  ministiy 

Tvrord  (finance^;  FalUerei  (juatioe),  Flaurens  (foreign). 

1888,  Jan.     Papal  jubilee. 

March  9.    f  'W'illiam  I.  Grerman  emperor ;  sucoeeded  hj  his  son  li 

1888y  March-June.  Frederick  III.  The  emperor,  saffezing 
from  cancer,  f  June  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 

I8889  June  -X.     William  II. 

March  19.  A  period  of  Atc  years  instead  of  three  adopted  for  tfat 
German  Keichstag. 

March  21.  Gen.  Bonlanger  on  account  of  political  intrigues  and 
disregard  of  discipline,  was  removed  from  the  French  amy. 
Ministry  Tirard  succeeded  by  tbe  ministry  Floquet  (interior)  os 
April  3;  Freycinet  (war).  Boulanger  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  a  larf^  majority  ;  he  declared  hit»vt^]f  ia 
favor  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 

May  27.  Completion  of  the  Sarmarkand  section  of  the  Tmnscaacs- 
sian  railway. 

Aug.  14.  Von  Moltke  resigned  as  chief-of-staff  of  the  Germas 
army.  The  publication  in  Sept.  of  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Frederick  III.  indicated  that  tbe  estMiskment  of  the  empire  wii 
due  in  good  part  to  his  initiative.  Bismarck  declared  the  ex- 
tracts had  been  interpolated,  but  their  genuineness  was  shown. 

Oct.  29.     Suez  cancU  convention  signed  at  Constantinople;  free  navi- 
gation. 
Completion  of  the  Eastern  railway  connecting  Constantinople 

with  Calais. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  remonstrances  from  Austria,  Grermany,  and 
Russia  against  asylum  to  political  offenders  in  Switzerland^  thst 
country  voted  16,000,000  francs  for  military  supplies. 

1889,  Jan.  30.     Suicide   of  crown  prince  Rudolf  of   Austris. 

Archduke  Carl  Ludwig,  brother  of  the  emperor,  transferred  Atf 
right  of  succession  to  his  son  archduke  Ferdinand, 
Adoption  of  the  zone  railway  tariff  in  Hungary. vp 
Feb.  Popularity  of  Boulanger  increased  ;  be  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  from  Paris  in  Jan.  by  a  large  majority.  Floquet 
secured  a  return  to  the  scrutin  (tarrondissement  (note,  p.  533)i 
but  was  defeated  on  a  proposal  for  revision.  Ministry  Tirard 
(commerce)  formed  on  Feb.  22  ;  Rouvier  (^finance),  Constaiu 
(interior),  Freycinet  (war),  Thevenet  (justice),  Fallieres  (in- 
struction). The  new  government  at  once  took  up  the  repres- 
sion of  the  Boulangist  movement ;  Boulanger,  DiUon,  and 
Rochefort  fled  (April),  and  while  absent  were  condemned  by 
the  senate  of  an  attempt  against  the  security  of  the  state  (Aug). 
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March  7.    Ahdicatum  of  king  MUan  of  Senrui  in  faTor  of  luf  son 

ttiexander;  queen  Natalie  banished. 
Maj  6.    Intematiouad  ezpoeition  opened  at  Paris  in  oommemoratioii 

of  the  revolution  of  1789.     Eiffel  tower,  984  feet 
Maj  24.    Aged  and  indigent  worbnen*s  inturance  act  adopted  in  Ger* 

many. 
Jnne  14.    Samoan  treaty  (p.  587). 
July.    Electoral  reform  in  France  ;  plural  candidacy  abolished.  In 

Sept.  and  Oct.  the  elections  showed  decided  rqiubUcan  gainif 

and  intereMt  in  BouUmger  visibly  declined, 
Oct.  9.    t  Doim  Luiif  king    of    Portugal ;   succeeded   by  his   son 

Carloa  L 
1890-1903.    A  period  throughout  Europe  of  muoh  aooiml  nnrast^ 

indicated  by  onorcAifftc,  iocialisticj  and  anti-Semitic  agitations 
which  assumed  acute  phases  especially  noticed.  Strikes  were  frequent 
and  usually  of  politicak  significance.  lu  Germany  and  in  Ruuia  (espe- 
cially under  Witte)  industrial  devdopment  was  forced,  and  a  policy  of 
naval  expansion  entered  upon.  In  France^  in  spite  of  setbacks,  the 
republican  government  was  strengthened.  Foreign  interests  shifted  from 
the  near  to  the  far  Bast,  and  the  political  map  of  Africa  was  mors 
clearly  marked. 

1890.  March  18.    Resignatioii  of  Bismarok  in  consequence  of  dif- 

ferences of  opinion  with  the  emperor.  He  was  created  duke 
of  Lauenburg  and  retired  to  Friedriohsruhe.  Von  CaprlTi 
appointed  ohanoellor. 

March  15-19.  International  labor  conference  at  Berlin  at  sugges- 
tion of  the  emperor  ;  recommendations  with  regard  to  laMr  of 
women  and  children,  and  Sunday  labor. 

July  1.    Anglo-Grerman  treaty;  Heligoland  and  Africa  (p.  567). 

July.  In  Russia  enforcement  of  the  May  laws  of  1882 ;  Jews 
forbidden  to  reside  in  the  rural  districts,  to  own  or  farm  landy 
to  enjoy  educational  advantages,  to  practice  law  or  engineer- 
ing, to  act  as  army  doctors,  or  to  hold  any  government  position. 

Aug.  5.    Franco-British  African  convention  (p.  567). 

Nov.  23.  t  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands  ;  queen  Emma  regent  for 
his  daughter  Wllhelmlna.  Luxemburg  passed  to  Adolf  of 
Nassau. 

Deo.  1.     Population  of  Grermany,  49,428,470. 

Dec.  31.     Population  of  Austria-Hungary,  41,231,342. 

1891.  Radicals  gained  control  in  Nonwray,  advocating  universal 
suffrage,  and  separate  consols  and  foreign  office.  Through 
various  ministries  tliis  agitation  has  continued. 

March  17.    f  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Rome. 

March  24.     Anglo-Italian  protocol  on  Africa  (p.  567). 

April  12.    Population  of  France,  38,342,948. 

Jnne  11.     Anglo- Portuguese  African  convention  (p.  567). 

July,  Aug.     I*rench  fleet  at  Cronstadt  visited  by  the  tzar ;  demon* 

strations  of  friendship  betw^een  Russia  and  Frano«. 
Sept.  30.     Suicide  of  Boulanger  at  Brussels. 

1892.  Cholera  and  distress  ;  activity  of  anarchists. 

Jan.  11.    French  protective  tariff ;  regular  and  minimum  ratoa^ 
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Fob.  1.  New  Gemum  oommercial  treaties  became  opermtiTe  ;  lioatilo 

to  agrarian  interestn.  • 

Feb.   16.     Papal  enoyclioal  to  Frencb  catbolios ;  repablic   to  be 

unreservedly  recognized. 
Feb.  28.    Change  in  French  miniatrT  on  question  of  associations  bills ; 

ministry  Loubet  (interior);  Freycvnet  (war),  Ribat  (foreign). 
Nov.  22-Deo.  17.     International  monetary  conference  at  Brussels  at 

invitation  of  the  United  States  ;  no  results  on  bimetallism. 
Dec.  3.     French  protectorate  over  DcJiomey, 
189^1893.     Panama  soandal  in  France.     A  French  company 

having  secured  from  Colombia  the  right  to  build  a  ship  oanal 
(May  18,  1878),  de  Lesseps  undertook  the  task.  Company  declared 
bankrupt,  Feb.  4, 1889 ;  of  1,434,000,000  fr.  disbursed  onljp  560,000,- 
000  fr.  had  been  spent  on  the  canal  and  much  of  this  misappropri- 
ated. Exposure  of  great  fraud,  blackmail,  and  bribery,  inoiupatiBg 
legislators  and  former  ministers  (Nov.  1892)  ;  ministry  leconatructea 
under  Ribot  (Dec.  5),  and  again,  Jan.  12,  1893,  without  Loubet  and 
Freyoinet,  Dupuy  (education).  Trials  and  confessions  followed  ( Jan^ 
March).     The  company  was  reorganized,  but  sold  out  (p.  693). 

1893.  Bank  soandal  in  Italy  (Panamino)^  involving  premier  Guh 
lUti  and  ez-premiers  Crispi  and  Rudinu  Crispi  formed  a  new 
ministry  (Dec.  14).  Financial  and  monetary  disturbances 
during  the  year  ;  deficit,  935,000,000.  Socialistic  disturb- 
ances in  Sicily. 

Feb.  19.     Episcopal  golden  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII, 

April  13.  Coup  d'etat  in  Servia;  Alexander  deposed  bis  regents  and 
took  personal  charge  of  the  government. 

May  6.  German  Reichstag^  having  refused  to  vote  an  increaee  of  the 
army,  was  dissolved.  The  New  Reichstag,  showing  iocrease 
of  socialists,  passed  the  act  (promulgated  Aug.  3),  providing 
for  479,000  men. 

Aug.  Tariff  ivar  between  Russia  and  Germany,  ending  in  a  commer> 
ci'o/  treaty  (Feb.  10,  1894),  reducing  duties  on  German  manu- 
factures and  Russian  grain  ;  agrarian  opposition  in  Germany. 

Sept.  7.  Amendments  to  Belgian  constitution  sanctioned  ;  uniweraal 
male  aufirage  with  system  of  plural  votes  ;  senate  reorgan- 
ized. 

Oct.  3.     Franco-Siamese  treaty  of  peace  (p.  595). 

1894,  March  15.     Franco-German  convention  ;  boundaries  of  Frendk 

Congo  and  Kamerun,  spheres  of  influence  about  lake  Chad. 
tlskj  28.     Ministry  Dupuy  (interior)  formed  ;   Poincare  (finances), 

Delcasse    (colonies),   Guerin   (justice),   Hanotaux   (foreign), 

Faure  (marine),  Mercier  (war). 
June  21.     Compulsory  cirH  marriage  in  Hungary. 
June  24.     President  Badi-Carnot  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  at 

Lyons. 
.June  27.     Casimir-P^rier  elected  president  of  France. 
June  29.     French  law  for  compulsory  insurance  of  miners  ;  employers 

to  pay  ^  of  premium. 
Sept     t  Count  of  Paris  ;  succeeded  in  his  claim  by  his  son  the  duA 

d^OrUans. 
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Sept  29.    Compleiion  of  the  North  Bea-Baltio  (Kiel)  ship  ouud, 

61  miles  loug  ;  formal  openiiig,  June  1^22,  1885. 
Oct.  15.  Capt.  A&red  Dreyfus,  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Freneh 
army,  an  Alsatian  JeWf  arrested  on  acousation  of  aending 
military  aeoreta  to  the  GKennana,  as  shown  by  a  letter  in  hit 
handwriting  {bordereau).  Dreyfus  was  convicted  by  a  secret  court- 
martial  (Dec.  22)  on  the  divided  opinion  of  graphologists^  the  perjured 
testimony  of  major  Henry ^  and  the  contents  of  a  secret  *^doM9ier  pre- 
pared by  the  minister  of  war,  Mercier,  and  submitted  privately  to 
the  judges.  He  was  publicly  degraded  (Jan.  5, 18d5)  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  Devil's  Island.  The  affair  became  a 
|K>liti<»l  matter,  involving  anti-Semitism  and  the  relation  of  the 
army  to  the  republic. 
Oct.  26.     Resignation  of  chanoellor  t.  Caprivi;    taeeeeded  by 

prinoe  v.  Hohenlohe. 
Not.  1.    t  ^*^  Alexander  m.  of  Russia ;  tuooeeded  by  hif  ton 

1894-X.    Nioholas  11. 

Dec.  27.  Convention  deliminating  the  possessions  of  Congo  and 
French  Congo, 

1894-1896.  Armenian  Massaores.  Caoaee:  religiont 
and  racial  antipathy;  an  energetic  people  under  the  rule  of  a 
quietistic  government ;  abuses,  misrule,  and  forced  conversion 
to  Mohammedanism ;  Armenian  plots  against  Turkish  role. 
In  Aug.  1894,  Kurds  and  Turkish  soldiers  plundered  many 
villages  in  Sasun  and  massacred  thousands  of  ArmenianM, 
After  investigations,  England^  France^  and  Riasia  (under 
treaty  of  Berhn) 

18d5,  May  11.  presented  a  project  of  reform  to  the  Porte^  and 
after  mnch  friction  an  irade  was  issued  (Oct.  17)  ordering  the 
reforms  proposed.    Meanwhile 

Sept.  30,  an  Armenian  demonstration  at  Constantinople  provoked  a 
riot,  and  as  a  result  of  this  Kurds,  Circassians^  and  Turkish 
soldiers  began  to  maaaacre  the  Armenlana  in  the  pro- 
▼inoea  included  in  the  reform  irade,  which  continued  through- 
out  the  year,  and  resulted  in  the  murder  of  over  25,000  and 
destitution  for  hundreds  of  thousands  as  the  result  of  pillage. 
Foreign  relief  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  desolated  districts 
(1896).  Disturbances  continued,  especially  at  Van  (June) 
Detween  Mohammedans  and  revolutionists. 

1896,  Aug.  26.  An  attack  on  the  Ottoman  bank  at  Constantinople  by 
Armenians,  caused  a  general  attack  on  Armenians  by  organized 
bands  of  Musstdmans,  which  continued  several  days.  Wholesale 
arrests  of  Armenians  at  the  capital,  and  many  thousands  fled. 

Dec  22.  A  general  amnesty  was  issued  covering  ail  Mohammedans 
and  most  of  the  Armenians.  Reforma  put  in  operation,  call- 
ing for  Christian  officials  and  gendarmes,  control  over  the  Kurds, 
and  tax  reforms ;  of  little  praotloal  effect.  A  ction  of  the 
powers  hampered  by  lack  of  unity,  fear  of  international  eompli- 
cations,  and  condition  of  Turkish  finances.  England's  policy 
checked  by  the  results. 
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1895.  Naval  inoreaae  in  GKermany,  to  protect  commercial  ex- 
pansion. Agrarian  agitation  for  stato  monopoly  in  foieigi 
cereals. 

Jan.  14.     Resignation  of  ministry  Dnpny;  financial  scandals.     Also 
Jan.  15.    resignation  of  CaBimir-P6rier  because  of  hostile  exiti- 

cism. 
Jan.  17.    Felix  Fanre  elected  preaident  of  France. 
Jan.  21.    Anglo-French  agreement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland. 
Jan.  26.     Ministry  Ribot   (finance)   formed  ;   Uanoiaux   (foreign)^ 

Poincare  (education). 
Feb.     Revolt  in  Cuba  (p.  590^. 
March  11.     Russian  and  English  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Panilii 

deliminated. 
April  7.     Nansen  reached  86^  14';  farthest  north. 
April  12.     Interference  in  Chinese-Japanese  treaty  (p.  596). 
May  11.    Anti-revolutionary  bill  {(/nuturzvorlage)  against  sociaiisti  b 

Grerroany  dropped  because  open  to  too  general  application; 

continuation  of  Ikse-majeste  prosecutions. 
July  15.     Btambouloff,  anti-Russian  leader  in  Bulgaria  (premier, 

1887-94),  attacked,  by  assassins;  f  July  18. 
Sept.  30.    French  occupy  capital  of  Madagaacar  after  an  advance 

of  several  months  from  the  coast.    Treaty  of  peace  (Oct.  1); 

protectorate. 
Nov.  2.    Radical  ministry  Bourgeois  Hnterior)  formed  ;    Cisvaignae 

(war),  Berthelot  (foreign),  Conwes  (education). 
Dec.  2.    Population  of  Germany,  52,279,915. 

1896.  Agricultural  depression  throughout  Europe. 

Electoral  reform  in  the  Netherlands;  suffrage  made  dependent 

on  educational  or  financial  tests. 
Italy,  claiming  a  protectorate  over  Abyaainia,  advanced  troops 
(1895)  to  annex  it  to  Eritrea.    King  Afenelek  surprised  them, 
compelled' the  evacuation  of  Makaleh  (Jan.  23, 1896),  and  de- 
feated them  in  the 

March  1.  battle  of  Adua  (Adotod).  Crispins  ministry  fell  (March5) 
and  Rudinif  the  new  premier  (''  peace  with  honor  "),  withdrew 
the  forces.  At  the  peace  of  Addi'a  Abeda  (Oct.  26)  Italy 
acknowledged  the  full  independence  of  Abyaainia. 

Jan.  15.     Anglo-French  ag^ement  on  Siam  (p.  596). 

Feb.  Austrian  Reichsrath  introduced  general  eufirage  for  J  ol 
members  of  the  house;  remainder  still  elected  by  ^  of  the 
electors. 

Feb.  14.  Baptism  of  prince  Boris,  heir  apparent  of  Bulgaria,  in  the 
Greek  church  ;  restoration  of  Russian  aacendency. 

March  29.     Population  of  France,  38,617,957. 

April  28.  Ministry  Afeline  (agriculture),  succeeds  ministry  Bom^ 
geois;  Hanotaux  (foreign). 

May  16.  Hungarian  parliament  passed  a  law  recognizing  the  JetnA 
faith. 

May  26.  Consecration  of  Nicholas  II.  at  Moscow ;  disaster  in  ths 
crowd  (May  30). 

Ang.  6.    Madagascar  declared  a  French  colony. 
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Sept.  26.    Opening  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube. 
Oct.    Viait  of  the  tsar  to  France. 

ISSG-ISSO.    Cretan  Revolt  and  Turoo-Qreek  War. 
In  Crete  a  Christian  (Greek)  insurrection  began  in  May, 
1896,  against  Turkish  rule.     The 
18979  Feb.  7.    insurgents  proclaimed   union  ^prith  Greece,  and 
Greece  landed  troops,  refusing  to  withdraw  at  the  order  of 
the  powers  (Feb.  18),  who  had  assumed  joint  occupation 
of  the  island  and 
March  2.    presented  an  ultimatum;  no  annexaHon  to  Oreeee,  but 
Crete  to  have  an  effective  autonomous  government,    Greece 
still  refused  to  withdraw  (March  8),  and  the  powers  announced 
the  blockade  of  Crete. 
Public  opiuiou  in  Greece  forced  the  government  into  a  war  with 
Turkey,  for  which  she  was  utterly  unprepared.     The  conflict 
began  on  the  Thessalonian  frontier  on  April  16,  and 
April  17.    Turkey  declared  ^^ar,  her  forces,  under  Edhem  Pasha, 
driving  the  Greeks  out  of  the  Milouna  paaa  (April  18),  and 
causing  a  general  retirement,  though  unsuccessful  at  Kaveni 
pass  (April  19).    The  Oreeka,  under  the  crown  prince,  seized 
with  panic, 
April  25.    evacuated  Lariaaa  and  retreated  to  the  KardUsa-Volo9 
line.    The  Greek  ministry  was  dismissed  and  Athens  almost  in 
revolt.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had  invaded  Epirus  from  Arta  (April 
20),  but  were  driven  back  by  Osman  Pasha  (April  28).     Karditsa  was 
abandoned  on  the  advance  of  Edhem  Pasha;  May  5  the  Greeks  were 
driven  from  Fersala  and  Velestino,  and  May  8  the  Turks  entered 
Voles.     Fighting  closed  with  the  further  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 
Dcmokos  to  Lamia  (May  17). 

May  10.     Greece  consented  to  withdraw  from  Crete  and  was  ready 

for  mediation^  which  the  powers  offered   to  Turkey.     Russia 

and  Austria  had  ordered  the  Balkan  states  to  keep  out  of  the 

war  (April  29),  and  now  at  a  hint  from  the  tzar  the 

May  18.    Porte  suspended  hostilities.    Turkey  was  not  allowed 

to  profit  by  her  victories.     By  the 
Dec.  4.    treaty  of  peace  at  Constantinople,  the  Jrcntier  was  rectified 
(Turkey  gained  control  of  the  passes),  and  Greece  paid  an 
indemnity  of  817,600,000.    A  commission  of  the  powers  assumed  con» 
trol  of  Greek  revenues  sufficient  to  pay  this  and  the  old  Greek  loans. 

Meanwhile  in  Crete  the  settlement  made  little  progpress,  though 
the  Christian  assembly  accepted  autonomy  (Aug.  26)  and  the  powers 
increased  their  zone  of  occupation.  The  powers  failed  to  agree 
among  themselves  or  with  Turkey,  and  Germany  and  Austria  with- 
drew. Turkey  wished  to  keep  troops  on  the  island  as  a  mark  of  her 
suzerainty  and  have  the  Christian  governor  her  subject ;  but  the  with- 
drawal of  her  troops  was  forced  (Nov.  12,  1898)  after  a  Moslem 
attack  on  the  British  troops  and  Christians  at  Candia  (Sept.  6),  and 
1898,  Dec.  21.  Prince  George  of  Greece  was  made  governor- 
general  by  the  powers.  A  constitution,  drawn  np  by  a  native 
commission,  was  accepted  by  the  four  powers  (Russia^  Gcosit  Bi^Xaki^ 
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Italy,  France)  and  the  Cretan  asfembly  (April,  1809).     Mmay  dciki- 
tute  Mohammedaui  emigrated. 

1897,  Feb.  9.    Population  of  Riiasian  empire,  129,004,514. 

April  5.  By  ministerial  decree  in  Austria  Cmaoh  (Bohemian)  WM 
placed  on  an  official  equality  ^prith  Oerman  in  Bohemia.  A 
race  war  followed  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Beicbtrath  Tiolenoe  and  o^ 
itructian  by  the  Germans  produced  a  deadlock  which  continued  dnriif 
1898  and  1899  and  made  necessary  legislation  by  decree  under  s 
temporary  suspension  of  the  oonstitution.  The  Ausf^leloh  was  thif 
renewed  as  a  modus  vivendi.  Matters  were  complicated  by  ■^nl'f 
and  anti-Semitism.  In  Hungary  there  was  opposition  to  tlie  reoewil 
of  the  Ausffleicb.  The  repeal  of  the  language  ordinanoe  (July  20^ 
1900)  was  followed  by  obstruction  by  the  young  Czechs. 

July  23.    Convention  defining  the  boundary  of  Frendi  Dakamey  tod 

German  Togoland, 
Aug.    Visit  of  the  president  of  Franoe  to  Ruaala;  the  tsar  toaitsd 

the  "  allied  ''  nation  (Aug.  26). 
Dec.  2.    Gold  standard  adopted  m  Russia, 
1898-1899.    Dreyfua  affair.   An  attempt  by  col.  Picquart  to  re-opM 

the  Dreyfus  case  (p.  579),  with  proof  that  the  doesier  eoa- 
tained  nothing  applicable  to  him  and  that  the  bordereau  was  writlea 
by  another  officer  (Esterhazy),  was  met  by  an  attempt  to  diaeredit 
Picquart  and  his  evidence  by  forgeries  made  by  Henry^  acquittal  cC 
Esterhazy  by  court-martial  (Jan.  11, 1898),  the  declaration  that  tht 
case  was  une  chose  jugee,  and  that  the  Dreyfusards  (including  ZeU) 
were  trying  to  dilihonor  the  army.  Public  opinion,  led  by  thi 
Patriotic  League,  auti-Semites,  army  officers,  and  reactionista,  beeasM 
rabid  against  the  revisionists.  But  Henry  confessed  to  the  forgerisi 
and  committed  suicide  (Aug.  31),  and  the  prime  minister  (Bnasoa) 
now  favored  a  revision;  but  while  the  court  of  cassation  was  coih 
sidering  the  question,  the  ministry  resigned  after  a  vote  Tirtnally 
accusing  them  of  permitting  attacks  on  the  army,  and  the  ministiy 
Dupuy  with  Freycinet  as  war  minister  succeeded  (Oct.  30).  Tbt 
court  of  cassation  (June  3,  1899)  ordered  a  new  court-martial, 
declaring  the  bordereau  to  be  Esterhazy's  work  and  the  secret  dossier 
without  reference  to  Dreyfus,  but  the  new  court-martial  renewed  lie 
conviction  (Sept.  9).  Meanwhile  the  agitation  had  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  republic,  and  the  ministry  Dupuy  (''trimmers") 
was  replaced  (June  22)  by  the  ministry  'Waldeok-Ronaaeav 
(interior)  ;  Delcasse  (foreign),  Gallifet,  later  Andre  (v9Vlt\  This  wtf 
known  as  the  mlnlatry  of  republican  defenae,  ana  it  steadily 
repressed  the  "  affair."  Dreyfus  was  pardoned  (Sept.  19),  the  leaden 
of  militarism  transferred  and  subdued,  and  an  act  of  amneaty  paassd 
(Dec.  24, 1900). 

1898,  Feb.  20.     Referendum  in  Switzerland  voted  in  favor  of  sUOs 

ownership  of  railways. 

April- August.     Spanish- American  war  (p.  590). 

May.  Distress  in  Italy  led  to  strikes  and  riota,  assuming,  under 
socialistic  and  clerical  encouragement,  a  political  dkaroider^ 
amounting  in  Milan  (May  6-8)  to  an  insurrection. 
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Jane.    Elections  for   German  Rtichitag  showed  tnertan  of  social 

democrats  ;  but  little  iucremse  of  agrarians. 
Jane  14.     Frauco-firitish  oouvention  an  spheres  of  influence  abont 

Niger  river. 
Jalj  17.    Italian  law  for  pension  fund  for  workpeople;  national  tab- 

yention  of  members  of  the  fond. 
July  30.     f  Biamarok. 
Aug.  31.     Accession  of  queen  Wilhelmina, 
8ept.-Noy.     Fashoda  incident  (p.  669). 
Sept  10.     Empress  of  Austria  assassinated  by  an  anarchist 
Oct.-Nov.     Visit  of  the  Grermau  emperor  to  Constantinople  and  the 

Holy  Land. 
1809,  Jan.  25.  The  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Finnish  diet  an« 
nouuced  that  the  military  aervioe  of  Finland  would  be 
made  uniform  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Feb.  15, 
an  imperial  manifesto  displayed  the  intention  of  using  auto- 
cratic  authority  over  legialation  respecting  Finland,  leav- 
ing to  the  diet  only  the  right  of  consultation, 
Feb.  16.     t  President  Faure. 

Feb.  18.  limile  Loubet  elected  preaident  of  Franoa. 
May  18-July  29.  Hague  peaoe  oonferenoe.  Aug.  24  and  Deo. 
30,  1898,  the  tzar  of  Russia  proposed  a  conference  to  consider 
limitation  of  armaments,  arbitration,  and  laws  of  mar.  The  conference 
was  attenoed  by  representatives  of  European  nations.  United  States^ 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  and  Siam,  No  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  re- 
duction of  armaments,  but  conventions  signed:  (1)  for  a  permanent 
court  of  international  arbitration  at  the  Hague  and  friendly* 
mediation;  (2)  on  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  (3)  extending 
the  Geneva  convention  to  maritime  warfare  ;  and  also  declarations 
prohibiting  the  use  of  special  means  of  destruction. 

June,  July.  Socialistic  demonstration  in  Belgium  against  the  govern- 
ment's electoral  bill ;  in  Brussels  fierce  rioting.  Ministry 
resigned  (Aug.  1)  and  the  new  ministry  carried  through  a 
law  for  proportional  representation  (Dec.  29). 

June  30.     Spam  ceded  the  Caroline  Islands  to  Germany. 

Dec.  2.     Samoan  treaty  (p.  592). 

1900,  March.  Successful  obstruction  by  socialists  in  the  Italian  cham- 
ber of  deputies  of  a  drastic  bill  for  the  public  safety,  the  out- 
come of  the  disturbances  of  1898. 

April  14.  Paris  exposition  to  commemorate  the  work  of  the  century 
opened. 

June  26.  Imperial  ukase  issued  for  gradual  introduction  of  Russian 
as  the  official  language  in  Finland, 

June  27.  Frauco-Spanish  convention  deliminating  possession!  in 
Sahara  and  on  gulf  of  Guinea. 

July  29.  Aaaaaaination  of  king  Humbert  of  Italy  by  an  anarch- 
ist, succeeded  by  his  son 

1900-X.     Viotor  Emmanuel  III. 

bept.  First  election  in  Nor^i^ay  under  universal  manhood  (25 
years)  aufbrage. 
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Oct  17.  Count  von  Biilow  tnooeeded  prinoe  t.  fMimklit  m 
ohanoellor  of  the  German  empire. 

Dec.  1.    Fopulatiou  of  Germ^py,  56,367,178. 

1901.     Industrial  depressiou  in  Germany. 

1901-1902.  Attempted  Oermanlsation  of  Pmsaimii  Polaad 
through  settlement  of  Grerman  proprietors  and  language  de> 
crees  made  little  progress  against  opposition. 

1901-1903.  In  Jan.,  1901,  revolt  of  atndenta  throogfaoat  Rnnii; 
BogoUpofff  minister  of  education,  assassinated  (Feb.  27).  7*«W 
excommunicated  (Feb.  25).  Trouble  renewed  at  the  end  d 
year,  assisted  by  workmen  and  with  revolutionary  purpoia. 
Sipiagirif  minister  of  the  interior,  was  assassinated,  April  M, 
1902,  and  so  was  his  successor,  PUhve  (July  26, 1904).  lAbcr 
strikes  followed,  a  novelty  in  Russia,  due  to  over-etimuUtiiii 
and  collapse  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  Distress  ssd 
famine  caused  agrarian  agitation  and  sacking  of  Imrge  eststaf 
(April,  1902). 

1901 — z.  Macedonian  revolt,  headed  by  Bulgarian  reTolntionisli 
(Boris  Sara/of)f  which,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Turkic 
troops,  produced  a  reign  of  terror.  Russia  and  Atutria  o^ 
held  the  status  quo  and  presented  a  scheme  of  r^orm  to  tbi 
sultan  (Oct.  24,  1903)  which  he  accepted. 

1901,  Feb.  10.     Population  of  Italy,  32,475,253. 
March  24.     Population  of  France,  38,961,945. 

April  19.    A  liberal  cotistiiution  decree  in  Servian  creating  a  senafts. 

June  25.     Army  reorganization  law  in  Sweden  ;  compulsory  sermes, 

July  1.  Associations  law  in  France.  Causes  :  attitude  of  clergy 
in  Dreyfus  affair  ;  teachings  of  the  regular  clergy  oonaidwii 
reactionary ;  "too  many  monks  in  business,  and  too  many  moob 
in  politics.*'  All  religious  associations  and  their  establishmesli 
must  he  authorized  by  the  state;  all  unauthorized  ones  after 
Oct.  1  to  be  considered  dissolved.  Many  congregations,  espe- 
cially the  Jesuits,  transferred  their  property  beyond  Franei 
before  that  date.  The  law  was  construed  strictly,  espeeisllj 
against  associations  engaged  in  teaching  and  business  (CV* 
treuse). 

July  11.  Imperial  edict  deprived  Finnish  army  of  its  national  dkara> 
ter;  attempt  at  recruiting  at  Helsingfors  failed  (April  17, 
1902). 

Aug.  26.  Rupture  of  Franco-Turkish  diplomatic  relations  ortf 
claims  and  French  religious  orders.  Nov.  7,  naval  demonstis* 
tion.  The  Porte  yielded  and  also  recognized  Frenoli  pro* 
tection  of  catholics  in  the  East. 

1902, 1903.     Famine  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

1902,  Jan.    Completion  of  the  Transsiberian  railway. 

Jan.  16.    Turkish  irade  for  a  Oerman  railway  across  Asia  Minor  to 

Persian  gulf. 
March  5.     Brussels  sugar  convention  signed  by  most  European  states 

abolishing  bounties;  in  effect  Sept.  1.    Great  Britain  (Anf* 

11)  forbade  import  of  bounty-fed  sugar. 
April    A  general  strike  in  Belgium  against  plural  suffrage  failed. 
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April*  Mar.    French  deettom,  hearty  tuppart  o/ths  govemmenL 
*    Hay  7.    Eruption  of  Mount  Pdit^  Martinique  ;  dettmctioo  of  St. 
Pierre. 
May  17.    Accession  of  Alfomo  XIII»  of  Spain. 
June  3.    Resignation  of  ministry  Waldeck-Rousseaa  ;  tneceeded  by 
I  ministry  Combes   (interior,  worship)  on  Jane  7  ;  DdcaM$k 

f  (foreign),  A  ndre  (war),  Rouvier  (finance). 

June  7.    Grerman  Reichstag  assented  to  the  abolition  of  the  dictator 
^  paragraph  (state  of  siege)  in  AUace-Larraine. 

'     June  28.     Triple  alliance  renewed  at  Berlin. 

I     July.    Riots  in  Brittany  and  Savoy  against  the  dosing  of  unautkorized 
'  reliffious  ichools.    About  3000  schools  closed  m  France. 

Sept  30.  Farther  Rusalfioation  of  Finland.  Edicts  issued  giy* 
ing  governor-general  power  to  appoint  officials  and  remove 
fudges;  Rusaian  to  he  the  official  language  Oct.  1, 1903. 
Russian  espionage  and  Cossacks  employed.  Great  emigra- 
tion. Bodrikoffi  governor  general,  assassinated,  June  16, 
1904. 
Deo.  Coercion  of  Venesuela.  Great  Britain^  Germany^  and  Italy ^ 
presenting  claims,  blockaded  Ven^euela.  United  Btatea  re- 
fuaed  to  interfere  so  long  as  no  permanent  occupation  was 
attempted,  but  through  its  good  offices  the  Hague  tribunal  was 
asked  to  decide  whether  coercing  powers  should  have  prefer- 
ence over  other  claimants  (Feb.  13, 1903),  and  the  blockade 
was  raised.  Claims  conventions. 
Dec.  14.     Tariff  bill  passed  the  Grerman  Reichstag;  minimum  duties 

on  ajniculturai  products  raised. 
1903.    In  France  an  agitation  developed  for  separation  of  church  and 


state  and  denunciation  of  the  Concordat  (p.  463) ;  members  of 
dissolved  congregations  denied  the  riffht  to  preach  in  the 
parishes.     The  visit  of  the  king  of  /to/y  to  Paris  (Oct  14), 


and  the  Franco-Italian  general  arbitration  treaty  (Deo.  26) 
harmonized  with  this  movement. 

Feb.  20.     Silver  jubilee  of  papacy  of  Leo  XIII. 

March  5.    Bagdad  railtray  convention  signed  at  Constantinople. 

ApriL  In  Servia  king  A  lexander,  not  receiving  the  support  of  the  radi- 
cals, suspended  the  new  constitution.  June  11  he  and  queen 
Draga  were  murdered  by  army  officers.  Peter  &ara- 
georgevitch,  the  rival  claimant,  elected  to  succeed  (June 
16). 

April  19,  20.  Planned  riot  afrainst  the  Jewa  at  Klahinef,  Russia, 
the  authorities  sympathizing  with  the  rioters.  The  affair 
attracted  world-wide  attention.    Sept.  14,  similar  riot  at  Gromel. 

July  20.  t  I^eo  XIIL;  Pins  Z.  (Sarto),  patriarch  of  Venice,  elected 
to  succeed,  Aug.  4. 

Sept.  14.  Ennperor  Franda-Joneph  (iharply  denounced  the  demand 
of  the  Kossuthites  for  use  of  Hungarian  m  ike  army.  Ministe- 
rial crisis. 

Oct.  14.  Franco-British  general  arbitration  treaty  (p.  673).  (See 
p.  699.) 
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I  10.    UNITKD  STATES.  {8m  p.  m^ 

188S-1908. 

1883,  Beginning  of  the  new  steel  navy  ('*  white  ■muidfon  ^y 
March  3.    Tariff  act;  proteetion  principle  maintamad. 

May  24.    Opening  of  the  New  Yovk-Brooklyn  saapenaton  Inidn. 

1884,  June  6.  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  nominated  /.  6» 
Blaine  for  president;  protective  platform.  The  efamucmlf  »•■- 
inated  Grower  Cleveland  at  Chicago,  July  11,  and  adTooatedCo*- 
ationfor  revenue  only.  Both  platforms  supported  oiTil  terviM 
reform.  Campaign  of  much  personality.  Demooimta  sa<^ 
oeeafnl  at  election  (Nov.  4),  carrying  the /nvo/a/  otaU  ofJifm 
York  by  1047  votes.    Electoral  vote,  219-182. 

1885,  Feb.  26.    Act  forbidding  importation  of  conltratiL  lahoren* 

18869  March  4-1889,  March  4.  Grover  Cleveland  (K 
1837)  (New  York),  democrat,  22d  president;  T,  A,  Hm- 
dricka,  vice-president  (f  Nov.  25, 1885);  T.  F.  Bayard^  86»> 
retary  of  state. 

1886,  Jan.  19.  Preaidentlal  anooeaaion  law;  members  of  the 
cabinet  to  follow  the  vice-president  in  succession. 

March  6-May  3.     Grcneral  strike  on  the  Gould  system  of  railzDadf ; 

rioting  suppressed  by  regulars  and  militia.     KnigkU  of  Lakor 

controlled  the  strike. 
May-July.    Beisures  made  of  American  fiahermen  in  Canadias 

waters,  reopening  old  controversy  under  convention  of  1818 

(p.  552).   Ketaliatory  legislation. 
May  1.    Strikes  and  socialistic  demonstrations  throughout  the  coontiy 

for  the  eight-hour  system. 
May  4.    Anarchist  riot  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago. 
Aug.  31.     Earthquake,  much  havoc  wrought  at  Charleston. 
18^,  1887.    Seisure  of  British  vessels  for  pelagio  aenling  la 

Bering  sea.    A  diplomatic  discussion  covering  several  yean 

followed. 

1887,  Feb.  3.     Act  to  regulate  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes ; 

votes  certified  by  state  executives  to  be  counted,  unless  both 
houses  reject  them. 

Feb.  4.  Interstate  commerce  aot ;  regulation  of  interstate  rail- 
road transportation,  prevention  of  discrimination  in  rtUes,  pool- 
ing^  and  other  abuses  ;  commission  with  administrative  and 
judicial  powers  to  execute  the  aot.  Results  under  the  aot  have 
been  disappointing. 

Dec  6.  The  preaident'a  annual  measage  to  congress  waa  devoted 
entirely  to  aurplua  revenue  and  tariff  reform  ("  it  it  a  ooo* 
dition  which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theory"),  making  the 
tariff  the  issue  of  the  next  election. 

1888,  Feb.  15.     A  fisheries  treaty  with  Great  Britain  signed,  grant- 

ing certain  rights  in  Canadian  inshore  in  return  tor  free  fish. 
The  senate  rejected  the  treaty  (Aug.  21). 
June  6.     Democratic  convention  renominated  Cleveland  at  St.  Louis. 
The  republioani  nominated   Benjamin  Harrison  at  Chioagov 
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Jane  26.  Tariff  the  iirae,  and  repnblloaiui  snooMsfdl 
(Nov.  6)  by  233  electoral  votes  to  1(58. 

June  13.  Department  of  labor  oreatedi  but  withoat  a  feat  in  tlio 
cabinet. 

Oct.  1.  Chineae  exdusion  act  made  more  stringent,  after  China  had 
ref uaed  to  ratify  a  treaty  for  the  same  purpose ;  former  resi- 
dent laborers  not  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

1888-1889.  Introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot;  graduallj 
adopted  by  most  of  the  states. 

1889,  Feb.  9.    Department  of  Asrioultnre  authorised. 

1889,  March  4-1893,  March  4.    Benjamin  Harriaon 

?».  1833  ;  1 1901)  (Indiana),  republican,  23d  president ;  Levi 
.  Morton^  vice-president ;  Jamea  O,  Blaine^  secretary  of  state 
until  June,  1892. 

April  22.  Oklahoma  opened  to  eettUment:  wild  rush  of  settlers. 
Territorial  government  authorized,  May  2, 1890.  Population 
(1890^,  78,476. 

April  30.  Centenary  of  Washington's  inauguration  oelebrated  at 
New  York. 

May  31.  Destruction  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a 
dam  ;  2280  perished. 

June  14.  Treaty  on  Samoa  signed.  United  States,  Oreat  Britain^ 
and  Germany  united  in  a  declaration  recognizing  the  indq^end' 
ence  and  neutrality  of  the  islands  and  providing  for  an 
tnUonomous  government  under  their  joint  control. 

Oct  2-1890,  April  19.  Pan- Amerloan  Congreaa  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can states  except  San  Domingo  met  at  Washington.  Few 
positive  results  ;  reciprocity  recommended.  Bureau  of  Ameri» 
can  RenMice  organized  (1890)  to  collect  and  distribute  oom- 
mercial  information. 

1889,  Nov.  2.    North  Dakota  (39th  sUte). 
Nov.  2.    South  Dakota  (40th  state). 
Nov.  8.    Montana  (4l8t  state). 

Nov.  11.    Waahington  (42d  state). 

1890-1903.  Prominent  features  of  this  period  were  :  the  advent  of 
Amerioa  as  a  inrorld  power  ;  great  industrial  prosperity 
following  a  period  of  depression  ;  amalgamation  of  capital,  forming 
virtual  monopolies  and  "  tmata  ;  *'  growth  of  trade^unionitm  and 
protracted  itrikes ;  corruption  in  municipal  government ;  development 
of  rural  communication  by  means  of  electric  railroads,  telephones,  and 
free  delivery  of  mail.  At  the  Souths  a  slow  betterment  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  colored  race,  but  constitutional  disfran- 
chisement in  six  states  (''grandfather"  clause,  " understanding ** 
clause)  and  lynching. 

1890,  Feb.  14.    New  rules  in  the  Home  of  RepresentaHveSf  enabling 

the  speaker  to  include  in  the  quorum  those  present  but  not 

voting. 
June  1.    Population,  62,979,766  (11th  census). 
June  19.    Force  bill  reported  m  the  House,  providing  for  federal 

control  of  federal  eleotions,  and  intended  to  protect  negro  voters* 
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Passed  the  Hoase,  J11I7  2,  bat  was  Mbfed  m  CJU  Stnate  bj 
of  republican  votM,  Jan.  1891. 
June  27.    Disability  and  dependent  pension  «ot ;  penstoM  to 

be  paid  to  all  Union  veterans  incapaciUUed  frcm  earning  a  titmf 
by  manual  labor,  and  to  widows  dependent  npon  their  own  daily 
toil.    Pensions  paid,  1889,  989,132,000  ;  1892,  $141,087,000. 

Julj  2.  Anti-trust  (Sherman^  Imw  ;  all  trusts  or  oombiniUioDi  to 
restrain  or  monopolise  mterstate  or  foreign  trade  deeUnd 
illegal. 

July  3.    Idaho  (43d  sUte). 

July  10.    Wyoming  (44th  state). 

July  14.  Sherman  silTer  pnrdhaae  law  ;  fixed  amount  of  siher 
to  be  purchased  each  month  and  silver  Treasury  notes  itnei 
equal  to  its  bullion  value  ;  notes  to  be  redeemed  in  ooin  sod 
reissTied, 

Oct  1.  McKinley  tariff  law  ;  reduction  in  revenne  bat  inertate  m 
protection,  free  raw  sugar  and  bounty  on  home  prodnotion,  pro- 
vision for  limited  reciprocity  treatia,  several  of  which  weis 
concluded. 

1891,  March  3.    International  eopvright  law. 

March  14.    Lynching  in  New  Orleans  of  Italians,  membeia  of  the 

"  Mafia."  Italy  protested  and  closed  her  legation  (March  81}. 

April  12,  1892,  the  United  States  paid  an  indemnity. 
June  15.     Modut  vivendi  with  Great  Britain  on  Bering  tea  sealing. 
Oct.  16.  Attack  on  American  sailors  in  Valparaiso  hj  mob  aiid  poucs, 

resulting  from  conditions  during  a  recent  civil  war  in  Chile. 

War  imminent,  but  Chile  finally  apologized  (Jan.  25, 1892), 

and  paid  an  indemnity. 

1892,  Feb.  29.    Bering  sea  arbitration  convention  signed  with 

Oreat  Britain  ;  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  seals 
from  pelaeic  fishing  in  Bering  sea  referred  to  a  tribunsl, 
which  decided  (Aug.  15, 1893)  against  any  such  right  outside 
the  three-mile  Umit  United  States  paid  damages  for  seixaves 
made. 

June-Aug.  Strikes  and  rioting  at  Cceur  d'Alene  mines  in  Idaho 
(employment  of  non-union  miners) ;  at  Homestead,  Fs. 
(wages,  non-union  laborers,  private  detectives)  ;  and  in  west 
Tennessee  mines  (convict  labor).  Martial  law  declared,  mili- 
tia and  regulars  called  out. 

June  10.  Republican  convention  at  Minneapolis  renominated  Har* 
rison  and  supported  protection  and  bimetallism.  Democrats  at 
Chicago  renominated  Cleveland  and  denounced  the  AfeKinUy 
tariff,  the  Force  biU,  and  also  upheld  bimetallism,  A  third  party 
(people's  party)  nominated  James  B.  Weaver  (July  5),  and 
aeclared  for  labor  unions,  free  silver^  no  national  banks,  and 
national  ownership  of  railroads.  Cleveland  waa  eleoted 
(Nov.  8),  by  277  electoral  votes  to  145  for  Harrison  and  22 
for  Weaver. 

Feb.  }4. .  Treaty  of  annexation  with  Hawaii  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. Reform  party  in  Hawaii,  aided  by  the  United  Steiks 
minisier  (Stevens)  and  fnarines,  had  deposed  the  queen  (Lt2i- 
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wkalani)  (Jan.  17).  IVeddent  CUvdand  ^arab  9)  with- 
dreinr  the  treaty  from  the  Senate,  and  after  investigation 
proposed  to  reinstate  the  queen  under  certain  conditions.  She 
refused  the  conditions  (Nov.  13)  and  the  independent  r0pii6- 
Ucan  government  of  Hawaii  was  recogniied  (Aug.  7, 1894). 

18939  March  4-1897,  March  4.  Grover  Cleveland  resi- 
dent for  second  time.  A,  E,  Stevenson  vice-president ;  W.  Q. 
Gresham,  later  Richard  Olney,  secretary  of  state.  Demoorate 
controlled  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  for 
first  time  since  1858. 

Maj-Oct.  World's  Columbian  Bzpositlon  at  Chicago  to  com- 
memorate the  40(Hh  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Jnno  27.  Disastrous  panio,  following  a  heavy  export  of  gold  and  news 
that  India  had  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ;  /ear  of  a 
silver  basis, 

Aog.  7.  Extra  session  of  congress  to  consider  financial  matters. 
President  advocated  repeal  of  silTer  purchase  Isl'w  to  stop 
drain  on  gold  reserve ;  alternative,  sale  of  bonds  to  replenish 
gold  reserve  continuallv  or  payment  of  obligations  m  depreciated 
silver.  Repeal  passed  House,  Aug.  28  (239-108),  and  Senate, 
Oct  30  (43-32).  Public  opinion  sharply  divided;  agitation 
for  free  silver. 

1894,  Feb.,  Nov.    Sale  of  government  bonds  to  replenish  gold  reeerve^ 

8100,000,000. 

Feb.-June.  Great  coal  strike  affecting  six  states,  mining  trouble  in 
Colorado;  disorder,  and  militia  called  out. 

Biareh  17.  Treaty  with  China  signed,  renewing  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  laborers. 

March  24-May  1.  March  of  '*  Coxey's  army; "  demonstration  of 
unemployed. 

Biareh  30.  Veto  of  a  bill  to  emn  the  seigniorage  of  the  purchased  sil- 
ver bullion. 

Jnne  26^uly  19.  American  Railroad  Union  strike.  Trains 
were  blocked  and  riots  ensued,  especially  at  Chicago.  Federal 
injunction  issued  against  the  sinkers  to  prevent  mterferenoe 
with  interstate  commerce  and  the  mails  (July  2) ;  later,  leaders 
were  arrested  for  contempt  of  the  injunction  ("  government 
by  injunction"),  and  also  for  conspiracy  to  block  the  mails. 
United  States  troops  sent  to  Chicago  (July  3)  and  other  places. 
Strike  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast.     Strike  failed. 

Aug.  27.  Wil8on-Gk>rman  tarifT  law  enacted  without  president's 
signature;  some  reductions  in  protective  schedules,  but  raw 
material^  except  wool,  still  taxed ;  tax  on  sugar;  income  tax  to 
make  revenue;  reciprocity  repeiued. 

1895,  Jan.  9.    Presidential  recommendation  of  national  and  state 

bank  notes  defeated  in  the  House  (124-130),  also  bill  for  low« 
rate  gold  bonds  (Feb.  7)  (135>162).  Coin  bonds  (882,000,000) 
sold  to  a  syndicate  to  replenish  gold  reserve  ;  discussion  of 
legality  of  issue.  Free  silver  bill  in  the  Senate /»f«oen(e(i  (Feb.} 
by  filibustering. 
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Feb.  Oatbreak  of  nbelllon  in  Cuba ;  earned  on  bj  gnarrilh 
warfare,  assUted  br  a  junta  in  the  United  States*  nnd  attended 
by  mnoh  devastation  and  suffering,  especially  in  the  reooncentnJ6m 
camps  established  by  the  Spanish  oaptain-general  (  WeyUry.  The  in- 
turgerUs  had  no  real  govemmgrUf  and  various  efforts  of  congrms  (1886, 
1897)  to  accord  them  the  right  of  beUigerenU,  or  to  recognise  their 
independence,  were  opposed  by  the  president,  FiUbustering  ezpeditioof 
were  guarded  against,  but  many  of  them  reached  Cuba.  Diplomatic 
Jriction  with  Spain.    Belief  sent  to  the  destitute. 

May  20.  Income  tax  declared  imoonstitutional  by  the  tnpreme  court 
July-1806,  Jan.  Veneauela-Britiali  Ouiana  boundary  oontio- 
veray.  Great  Britain  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
secretary  Olney  considered  (July  20)  the  Monroe  doctrine  InTolved, 
as  the  United  Btatea  was  "  praotioally  sovereign  on  tfaia  con- 
tinent **  and  her  safety  was  endangered  by  Great  Britain's  attitude 
(OUiey  doctrine).  Dec.  17  Cleveland  asked  congress  to  aothorises 
commission  to  aetermine  the  rights  of  the  controversy;  **  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  .  .  .  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain 
of  any  .  .  •  territory  which  after  investi^tion  we  have  determined 
of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela."  Commission  authorised  and  ap- 
pointed (Jan.  1, 1896),  but  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  aigned  as 
arbitration  treaty,  Feb.  2, 1897.  The  award  gave  most  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  Great  Britain  (Oct.  3, 1899). 

1896.    Rural  free  delivery  of  mail  began;  in  1902  theie  were  11,660 
routes. 

1896,  Jan.  4.    XTtah  (46th  state)  ;  constitution  forbids  polygamy. 
Feb.  5.    Popular  issue  of  bonds  ($100,000,000),  largely   oversnV- 

scribed  above  par.  After  the  election  in  Nov.  the  drain  of  fM 
for  hoardina  and  export  ceased. 
June  i8.  Republican  convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated  William 
McKinley  for  president  and  declared  for  protection  and  a  gold 
atandard.  The  democrats  at  Chicago  nominated  WilUam  J. 
Bryan  (July  10)  and  declared  for  free  ailTer.  The  popuUstt 
supported  Bryan.  MoKinley  waa  eleoted  (Nov.  3),  by 
271  electoral  votes  to  176. 

1897,  Jau.  11.    General  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  Great  Britain, 

but  rejected  by  the  Senate,  May  5. 

1897,  March  4-1901.  Sept  14.       WiUiam    MoKinley 

(b.  1843;  1 1901)  (Ohio),  republican,  24th  president ;  OarrH 
A.  Hobart  (f  Nov.  21, 1899),  vice-president ;  John  Sherman, 
later  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state.  liepublicans  regained  contrd 
of  executive  and  legislative  departmeuts. 

1897,  July  24.    Dingley  tariff  aot ;  intended  to  increase  the  reoenas 

(which  had  been  below  the  expenditures  since  1893)  and  also 
increase  the  protection  ;  provision  for  reciprocity  treaties. 

1898,  Jan  1.    Inauguration  of  Greater  New  York  government;  New 

York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity  in  one  municipal  govern- 
ment.   Area,  359  square  miles  ;  population  (1900),  3,437,202. 

1898.    BpaniBh  War. 

Rebellion  in  Cuba  (above)  made  no  progress,  nor  was  Spaia 
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able  to  end  it ;  c&niett  became  one  offamme  and  anmhUoHon,  Ameri- 
can sympathy  was  -with  the  Cubans,  American  interests  deeply  in- 
vulved,  and  Spain  nniformly  refused  offers  of  friendly  mediation. 
A  new  ministry  {Sagasta)  announced  an  autonomous  government  for 
Cuba  (Oct.  6,  1897),  but  it  iotisfied  neither  party  there. 

Feb.  15.  IT.  8.  B.  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  arous- 
ing national  resentment  ("  remember  the  Maine  I  ").  McKif^ 
ley  sent  to  Congress  a 

April  11.  war  meaaage,  declaring  that  the  intolerable  conditions 
in  Cuba  must  cease,  and  asking  authority  for  forcible  inter- 
vention.    Congress  passed 

April  20.  a  resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  (but  not  of  the  so-called  republic),  authorizing  inter- 
vention, and  diaolaiming  any  intention  of  annexing 
Cuba.  Spain  considered  this  a  declaration  of  war.  Later 
both  nations  made 

April  24,  25.    formal  declarationa  of  inrar. 

May  1.  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Commodore  George  Dewey 
with  7  cruisers  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  of  10  inferior  vessels 
and  held  Manila  at  his  mercy,  but  with  no  troops  to  occupy  it.  Rein- 
forcements and  an  army  were  sent  to  him.  Admiral  (Jervera  sailed 
for  Cnba  from  Cape  Verde  Islands  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  4  armored 
cruisers  and  2  destroyers  (April  29),  and  admiral  Sampson,  searching 
for  him,  bombarded  San  Juan  (May  12),  and  finally  blockaded  him 
at  Santiago  (June  2).  An  army  of  16,000  men  under  fen.  Shafter 
landed  near  Santiago  (June  22),  and  in  advancing  <&feated  the 
Spaniards  at  the 

July  1.  battles  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city  (July  3).  Cervera  made  a  dash 
from  the  harbor,  and  in  the 

July  3.    naval  battle  of  Santiago  his  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed* 
July  17.    Santiago  surrendered.    General  MUes  landed  in  Porto 

Rioo  (July  25),  but  his  advance  on  San  Juan  was  stopped  by 

the  signing  of  the 
Aug.  12.    peaoe  protocol.     Before   this  was  known  the  army 

gathered  in  the  Philippines  under  gen.  Merritt 
Aug.  13.    captured  Manila. 

Dec.  10.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris.  Spain 
retired  from  Cuba,  ceded  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippinea,  receiving  820,000,000  for  the  last. 
Pending  the  organization  of  its  government,  Cuba  was  ruled  by  the 
United  States  war  department,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  (Jan. 
20, 1899)  to  study  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  The  administration 
of  the  army  during  the  war  was  sharply  criticised. 

1898,  July  1.     Law  for  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy. 

July  7.     Annexation  of  Ha^^aii  by  joint  resolution  ;  possession 

taken,  Aug.  12.     Territorial  government  established,  April 

30,1900. 
Aug.  25.    Anglo-American  commission  met  at  Quebec  to  consider 

pending  questions  with  Canada.    Reassembled  at  Waahisiv 
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ion  (Not.  1),  bnt  disagreed  on  the  question  of  Al^^lrmii  boimd* 
apy  (Feb.  20, 1899). 

1899-1902.  Philippine  Insurreotion.  A  body  of  FUir 
pinos  under  Emilio  Agmnaldo  were  in  revolt  against  Sp€ttn  before 
the  American  war,  and  during  it  possessed  tbemaelTes  of  all 
of  Luzon  except  the  oapitaL  They  objected  to  Amerieas 
sovereignty  ana  made  an 

1899,  Feb.  4.  attack  on  Manila,  where  the  American  army  was, 
but  were  beaten  off.  Severe  fighting  continued  daring  the 
year,  the  rebels  being  driven  into  the  mountaina.  In  1900 
the  insurgents  adopted  guerrilla  warfare,  bushwhacking,  and 
terrorism,  and  the  American  army,  averaging  over  60,000,  wti 
distributed  in  many  posts. 

1901,  March  23.    Agninaldo  was  captured  by  stratagem,  and  other 

leaders  then  surrendered,  but  the  insurreotion  waa  not  finaUj 
suppressed  until  April,  1902. 

1902,  July  4.    Proclamation  of  amnesty. 

1899,  Sept.  6.    Open-door  policy  (p.  597). 

Oct.  20.  Modus  Vivendi  on  Alaska:  provisional  baundtarg  thioo^ 
the  passes  beyond  L^n  Canal. 

Dec.  2.  Disturbances  continuing  in  Samoa  under  the  tridominium 
rp.  587),  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  duriding  Ikt 
islands.  United  States  received  Tutuila  and  (termang  the  other 
two  islands;  England  compensated  by  receiving  the  Howe 
Islands  from  Grermany. 

1900,  Boxer  rising  (p.  597). 

March  14.  Odd  standard  act ;  all  paper  money  to  be  redeemed 
in  gold,  provision  for  maintaining  gold  reserve,  increase  is 
national  oank  notes. 

March  16.  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  appointed  a  second 
Philippine  commiaaion  of  five,  William  H,  Toft,  preaideat, 
to  continue  the  establishment  of  civil  government.  After  Sept 
1,  it  exercised  legislative  authority  and  established  oonrta,  local 
governments,  civil  service,  and  schools,  and  controlled  finances. 

April  12.  Civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  ;  the  act  also  provided  that 
temporarily  import  duties  between  the  island  and  the  atatei 
should  be  15%  of  the  regular  rates,  but  on  July  25,  1901, ^m 
trade  was  proclaimed. 

June  1.  Population,  76,303,387,  not  including  Porto  Rico  or  Philip- 
pines (12th  census). 

June  2i.  McKinley  renominated  by  the  rep^Micans  at  Philadelphia: 
the  democrats  renominated  Bryan  at  Kansas  City,  and  npheld 
free  silver  and  anti-imperialism,  McKinley  elected  by  29S 
electoral  votes  to  155  (Nov.  6). 

Sept.  8.     Tornado  wrecked  Galveston,  with  g^at  loss  of  life. 

1901,  Feb.  2.     Act  to  reorganize  the  army ;  maximum  of  lOOfiOO 

men, 
March  2.     Piatt  amendment  on  Cuba  ;  as  conditions  of  withdrawal 
from  the  island,  Cuba  to  grant  naval  stcUions  and  right  qfisiter^ 
vention  to  protect  life,  property,  or  Cuban  independenoib 
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These  eondiiions  were  embodied  in  the  Cuban  oonstitntion, 
Jane  12. 

March  2.  President  authorized  (Spooner  amendment)  to  establttli 
such  temporary  civil  gOTemment  for  Philippines  as  he 
saw  fit  Ue  continued  Oie  commission  (p.  592),  and  made  its 
president  the  civil  governor,  replacing  the  military  ezeoutive 
(July  4).  Sept.  1  three  Filipinos  were  added  to  the  commission 
and  executive  departments  created,  to  which  members  of  the 
commission  were  assigned. 

March  4.  Second  administration  of  McKinUy  began ;  Theodore 
Roosevelt^  vice-president. 

May  27.  Inaular  oaaes  decided  by  the  supreme  court  ;  congress 
has  authority  to  make ybr  new  territory  laws  rinoludinsp  a  tar- 
iff) different  from  those  applicable  to  the  states  (constitution  does 
not  follow  the  flag),  but  until  congress  acts  goods  imported 
from  the  territory  cannot  be  taxed  as  foreign. 

Sept.  6.    President  MoKinley  shot  by  an  anarchist;  f  Sept.  14. 

190L  Sept  14-x.    Theodore  Roosevelt  (b.  1858  )  (New 

xork)  republican,  2oth  president. 

1901,  Nov.  18.    Treaty  signed  with  Great  Britain  abrogating  the  ClatH 

ton-Bu/toer  treaty  (p.  555)  ;  isthmian  canal  to  be  nnder  the  sole 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Uniteo  States. 

1902,  «lan.  1.     In  Cuba,  presidential  election  ;  May  20,  American 

oocnpation  ended. 

Jan.  24.  Danish  West  Indies  purchased,  but  the  Rigsdag  refused  to 
ratify  the  cession  (Oct.  22). 

March  8.     Imports  from  the  Philippines  to  pay  75%  of  usual  rates. 

May  12-Oct.  15.  Anthracite  coal  miners  strike,  threatening  a  coal 
famine  in  winter.  Through  the  influence  of  Roosevelt^  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  commission  appointed  by  him^  and 
the  men  returned  to  work  pending  the  decision. 

June  17.    Act  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  public  lands. 

June  28.  Isthmian  oanal  act ;  president  authorized  to  oonstmcta 
canal  at  Panama,  if  he  could  acquire  the  riffht  of  Uie  French 
company  for  $40,000,000  and  the  cession  &om  Colombia  o( 
the  right  and  necessary  territory ;  if  not,  to  construct  the 
Nicaragua  canals 

1902,  Jnly  1.    Act  for  oivil  goTomment  in  the  Philippinefl. 

Civil  government  established  by  the  president  confirmed  (pp. 
592,  593)  ;  biU  of  rights  except  as  to  right  to  bear  arms  and 
trial  by  jury  ;  provision  for  future  bioameral  legislature 
of  commission  and  an  elected  house;  two  resident  oonmiis- 
sioners  in  the  United  States. 

Deo.     Coercion  of  Venezuela  (p.  585). 

Dec.  11.    Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  signed ;  in  force  Deo.  27, 1903. 

1903,  Jan.  22.    Canal  treaty  signed  with  Colombia^  but  Colombian 

1  For  the  French  canal,  see  p.  678.  An  American  company  had  acquired 
the  Nicarafifaa  right,  but  the  grant  had  been  cancelled.  Several  commissions 
had  reported  on  the  canal  project,  the  last  (1900)  favoring  Panama  under  the 
eonditions  named  m  the  act. 
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eonmas  refoied  to  ratify  it  (Ang.  12).    PoroliAae  made  boa 

the  French  oomiwuy. 
Jan.  24.    Alaskan  boundary  qoeation  referred  to  a  tribanal  of 

tiz  ;    award  (Oct.  20)  sustained  the   claim  of  the  United 

States,  Canada  being  barred  from  the  ocean  inlets. 
Feb.  14.    Department  of  commerce  and  labor  craved. 
Feb.  14.    (?tff»cra/«tojf  authorized  for  the  army. 
May-Jnly.     Postal  scandal. 
July  4.    American  Pacific  eabU  opened  between  San  Franoiaco  and 

Manila. 
Nov.  3.    Revolt  of  Panama ;   independence  declared.      United 

States  troops  were  landed  to  prevent  boetilities,  and  the  ftem 

gcvemment  was  recognized  on  Nov.  6. 
Kov.  18.    Canal  treaty  aigned  with  Panama  ;  United  States  to 

have  sovereignty  over  the  canal  strip  and  to  safej^uard  md^ 

pendence  of  Pofumia. 
Dec.    Agreement  of  the  Philippine  commission  with   the   Ronna 

Catholic  authorities  for  the  purchase  of  the  friars*  kmdM,  whiek 

had  been  a  cause  of  distorbanoe  under  Spanish  rule.     (See 

p.  599.) 

{  11.    ASIA. 

1883-1903.  (5m  pp.  SCM,  5Kf) 

1883.    Corea  opened  to  western  trade.^ 
1883-1885.     France  and  China  (pp.  573-575). 

1883,  Aug.  27.     Eruption  of  Krakatna  in  Java;  great  lose  of  life 

from  tidal  waves. 

1884,  Dec.  4.     Insurrection  in  Corea  ;  Japan  and  China   both  sent 

troops,  then  signed 

1885»  April  18.  a  treaty  by  which  China  acknowledged  Japan's 
interest  in  Corea.  Attempt  by  Russia  to  |;ain  a  protectorate 
over  Corea  prevented.  Great  Britain  occupied  Port  Hamihon 
(April),  but  withdrew  (Feb.  27,  1887),  China  guaranteeing 
Corea's  territorial  integrity. 

1886,  July  24.  Anglo-Chinese  agreement  on  Burma ;  British  rule 
recognized,  also  China's  formal  suzerainty. 

1887-1889.     Floods  and  famine  in  China;  millions  perished. 

1888,  Oct.  Railway  between  Kaiping  (Chili)  and  Tientsin  opened, 

first  permanent  line  in  ChtnaJ^ 

1889,  Feb.  11.    Constitution  of  Japan  proclaimed.    Bmperor's 

powera  carefully  guarded,  including  right  of  peace  and  war, 
and  power  to  issue  ordinances  having  force  of  laws.  Bicameral 
diet ;  upper  house  of  peers  and  representatives  of  merit  and 
wealth;  lower  house  elected  through  limited  suffrage;  diet  has 
a  restricted  control  of  finances.  Bill  of  rights,  religious  frm* 
dom.    First  diet  met  Nov.  29, 1890. 

1  The  lint  treaty  was  with  the  United  States,  signed  May  22, 1882. 

s  The  Shanghai  line  (p.  662)wa8  abandoned.  A  portion  of  the  TientaiB 
line  was  open^  in  1889.  In  1881  there  was  a  telegraph  line  between  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin. 
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Feb.  KwangnUf  Chinese  emperor,  asiamed  the  goyemment,  em- 
press dowager  retiring. 

1890,  March  31.     Chungkingf  on  upper  Yangtze,  made  a  treaty  port, 

1891.  Outbreak  of  rioting  aaainst  missionaries  in  China,  incited  by  a 
body  of  literati;  ineffectual  decree  issue  against  the  rioters 
(June  13). 

1893,  Oct.  3.    French'Siamese  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Bangkok,  after 

short  period  of  hostilities.     France  obtained  all  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mekong  and  military  control  of  the  west  bank. 

1894,  March  1.     Anglo-Chinese  treaty  on  Burma  boundary;  territory 

east  of  the  Mekong  ceded  to  China  on  condition  of  non- 
alienation. 

1894-1895.   Cliine8e--Japane8e  War. 

Canaes  :  China^s  claim  of  suzerainty  in  Corea  and  denial  of  Japan's 
equal  interest  there;  conviction  in  Japan  that  a  military  success  was 
necessary  to  her  recognition  as  a  power  by  the  Occident.  China  sent 
troops  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Corea,  and  Japan,  protesting 
that  Corea  was  independent,  abo  sent  troops  (June  9,  1894).     Japan 

Closed  reforms  to  prevent  future  disturbances  (July  3),  bat  Corea, 
ked  by  China,  refused,  upon  which 

1894,  July  23.    Japanese  troops  seized  the  palace  and  the  king  at 

Seoul.     Both  nations  prepared  to  pour  troops  into  Corea  and 

July  25.     actual  war  began  with  a  naval  victory  for  Japan. 

Aug.  1.  Both  nations  declared  inrar  (contrasting  declarations). 
The  Japanese  under  Nodxu 

Sept.  15.  captured  Piengyang,  the  Chinese  fleeing  across  the  Yala 
River.     In  the 

Sept  17.  naval  battle  of  7alu  River  (first  battle  of  modem 
men-of-war),  the  fleets  being  of  about  equal  size  (12  vessels 
each),  the  Japanese  under  Ito  dispersed  the  enemy's  fleet 
(Ting)  and  destroyed  five  of  the  ships.  The  Japanese  army 
{Yamagata) 

Oct.  25.  forced  the  Talu  and  invaded  Manchuria,  meeting  with  little 
resistance.  A  second  army  of  20,000  under  Oyama  landed  on 
Liaotung  peninsula  (Oct.  24),  and,  after  capturing  Kingchau 
(Nov.  6)  and  Talien  (Nov.  7),  began  the 

Kov.  21.  attack  on  Port  Arthur,  the  strongest  port  in  China, 
vrith  modem  defences.  Several  forts  were  stormed  durinsr 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  Chinese  garrison  of  10,000  abandoned 
the  rest.     The  Japanese  army  and  navy  then 

1895,  Jan.  30-Feb.  12.    besieged  and  captured  Weihaiwei  and 

Tinges  fleet  there.  The  feature  of  the  siege  was  the  night 
attacks  by  Japanese  torpedo  boats  (Feb.  5,  8).  Meanwhile  the  first 
army  {Yamagata)  captured  Haicheng  (Dec.  13,  1894);  Nogi,sA-' 
Tancing  from  Port  Arthur,  occupied  Kaiping  (Jan.  10, 18^) ;  and  the 
imited  forces  took  Niuchuang  (March  4)  and  its  port  (March  7). 
The  war  had  shown  the  rottenness  of  Cliina's  military  strength  and 
the  impotence  of  her  administration.  The  burden  of  it  fell  on  Li 
Hungchang  (b.  1823;  tl901),  who  was  ako  sent  to  make  peace. 
By  the 
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April  17.  treaty  of  ShlmoncNieki,  China  acknowledged  the  mdi- 
pendence  of  CoreOf  ceded  Formosa,  tbe  PeMcadores,  and  Uao- 
tung  peninsula  (Port  Arthur)  to  Japan,  and  paid  an  indemnitj  ol 
9158,000,000.  But  Ruaaia,  France,  and  Germany  protested 
againat  the  ceaeion  of  the  penlnaola  (**  integrity  of  ChineN 
territory"),  and  Japan  yielded  (May  10),  receiving  an  additioml 
indemnity  of  822,200,000.  Japan  began  to  reform  Coiea,  but 
queen  Min  espoused  a  reaction,  and  was  murdered  (Oct.  8)  bj 
natives  and  Japanese  partisans  (soBhi),  This  destroyed  JapsB*! 
prestige,  but  there  was  a  gradual  extension  of  the  reforms. 

1894,  July  16.  Japanese  treaty  of  commerce  signed  with  (rresi 
Britain.  Cessation  of  tbe  right  of  eactarrltorlality  in. 
Japan,  freedom  of  trade  and  residence.  Similar  tieatiM 
were  made  by  Japan  with  the  other  maritime  powers  (1891- 
1897),  and  all  of  them  went  into  effect  (July  17,  Ang.  4»  1899) 
after  the  new  code  of  ciril  procedure  and  oommeroial  law  hsi 
been  tested. 

1895,  June- Aug.    Attack  on  missionaries  in  China. 

June  20.  China  ceded  to  France  territory  acquired  troat  1gwg|ft«^ 
(p.  695),  and  concessions  and  railway  rights  in  soothsn 
China  (reward  for  intervention). 

1896,  Japan  entered  upon  an  elaborate  policy  of  miHUary  and  nad 
expansion, 

Jan.  1.    Convention  between  France  and  Great  Britain,     Spkemef 

influence  m  Siam  and  independence  of  Uiat  nation.     No  ezelnsifi 

privileges  to  be  sought  in  southern  China. 
Feb.  10.     A  small  Russian  force  landed  and  marched  to  Seoul,  and 

next  day  tbe  king  (  Yi  Hi)  fled  to  the  Rtusian  legation^  wbert 

he  remained  until  Feb.  20,  1897.     While  there,  he  granted  to 

Russians  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  the  Yalu  valley. 
May  1.    Shah  of  Persia  (Nasr-ed'din)  assassinated,  suooeeded  hj 

his  son,  Muzaffar-ed-din. 
May  14,  June  9.    Russian-Japanese  agreements  on  Corea  signed. 
June  15.     Tidal  wave  in  northern  Japan,  30,000  perished. 
Sept.  8.    Chinese-Russian  railway  oonvention  signed  at  Peking. 

Chinese   Eastern  Railway  Company  to  build   the   Transsft- 

berian  railway  across  Manchuria. 
1896-1898.    Railway  concessions  granted  by  China  to  French,  Bel* 

gian,  American,  British,  Russian,  and  Grerman  companies;  also 

for  exploiting  mines. 

1897,  Feb.  20.     King  of  Corea  returned  to  his  palace,  but  JRyMOS 

ascendency  continued.  On  Nov.  5  a  Russian  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  finances,  but  the  British  incumbent  re* 
fused  to  resign,  England  and  Japan  sent  ships  to  Chemulpo^ 
and  the  Russian  agent  was  dismissed  (March  15,  1898)  aftar 
anti-Russian  demonstrations. 

March  29.    Japan  adopted  the  gold  standard  ;  ratio,  32}  to  1. 

Nov.  14.  Ghermany  seized  Kiaochau,  because  of  the  murder  ol 
two  German  missionaries  in  Shantung.  Prince  Henry^  brotbar 
of  the  emperor,  sent  to  command  the  German  fleet  in  ChiiMsa 
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waters,  the  emperor  speaking  of  his  intention  to  extend  the 
empire  (''  mailed  fist "). 
Dec.  18.     A  Russiau  fleet  entered  Port  Arthur  to  winter. 

1898.  A  series  of  progreaaive  edicta  issued  by  the  emperor  of 
China;  but  a  reaction  ensued,  the  empreaa  dowager  ol>- 
tained  control,  and  virtually  deposed  the  emperor  (Sept.  21). 
The  re/amu  were  repealed  (Sept.  27),  and  auti-Christian  riots 
ensued. 

March  6.  China  leaaed  Kiaoohau  to  Germany  for  99  years. 
with  a  sphere  of  influence  30  miles  inland,  and  railway  and 
minine  concessions.     Kiaochau  a  treaty  port  (Sept.  2). 

March  27,  liiay  7.  China  leaaed  to  Ruaaia  for  25  years  Port 
Arthur,  Talien-wan,  and  the  territory  and  waters  north  to  Port 
Adams,  with  a  neutralized  tone  beyond,  within  which  conces- 
sions to  other  powers  were  forbidden.  Port  Arthur  to  be  a 
cloted  naval  base,  but  Talien-wan  to  have  an  open  port.  Rus- 
sia also  receiTcd  the  right  to  connect  the  leased  territorj 
"With  the  Tranaaiberian  railway  in  Manchuria. 

April  10.  China  leaaed  to  France  Kwangohau-wan  for  99 
years,  with  railway  concessions.  Kwangohau  a  free  port 
(190CO. 

April  25.  Russian-Japanese  agreement  on  Corea  ;  Japanese  para- 
mount interest  recognized,  Corea  temporarily  out  of  RuMsia'$ 
sphere. 

June  9.  Territory  on  mainland  adjoining  Hongkong  leaaed  to 
Gkeat  Britain,  also 

July  1.     Weihai^trei  for  as  long  as  Russia  occupied  Port  Arthur. 

1899.  Feb.  28.    Italy  demanded  the  lease  of  Sammun  Bay,  but  China 

refused. 

April  29.  Agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain;  the  former 
not  to  seek  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  valley,  and  the  latter 
not  to  seek  them  north  of  the  Great  Wall. 

July  17.     End  of  exterritoriality  in  Japan  (p.  596). 

Sept  1.    First  Carean  railroad  opened  from  Seoul  to  Chemulpo. 

Sept.  6.  Open-door  policy.  Secretary  Hay  of  the  United  States 
asked  assurance  from  the  Powers  that  there  should  be  no  m* 
ter/erence  with  free  commerce  or  vested  interests  within  leased 
territory  or  spheres  of  influence  in  China,  Favorable  responses 
were  received  (1899-1900)  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Aome, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Tokio. 

1900.  Boxer  Rising. 

Canaea  :  Reaction  against  drastic  reforms;  anta^nism  of  foreign 
exploitation  of  the  country  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries^  whose 
actions  sometimes  gave  an  excuse  for  the  false  charges  made  against 
them.  A  secret  society  called  the  Bozera  ("  patriotic  harmonious 
fists  ")  spread  throughout  China,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
committing  outrages  on  missionaries  and  concerts.  Countenanced 
by  the  government  and  aided  by  the  army,  they  cut  the  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  coast  (June  6),  and  threatened  thi 
foreign  legations,  for  whose  defense  450  legation  guards  had  been  sent 
by  the  different  nlitiona. 
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Jane  10.    An  intemaHonal  relief  column  of  2000  started  from  Um 

coast  under  admiral  Seymour^  but  it  was  obliged  to  retrtat. 
June  17.    The  Taku  forts  were  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  allied 

ehipif  which  increased  the  rage  of  the  .Boxers,  aod 
Jane  20.    baron  v.  Ketteler,  the  German  minister,  was  slain  in  the 
street  in  Peking.   The  same  day  the  legattona  were  besieged. 
The  allied  nationt  ^Japan,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  United  Statei, 
France)  sent  a  relieving  force  of  18,000,  which,  after  the 
July  li.    reduction  of  TYentftn,  marched  to  Peking  and 
Aug.  14.    reaoaed  the  legations.    The  empress  dowager  and  em- 
peror  fled  to  Singan-fu,  and  the  allied  forces  ooeupied  the 
Sacred  City.     Li  Mungchang  and  prince  Ching  were  appointed 
envoys  to  negotiate  a  peace.    The  joint  powers  presented  aa 
oltimatam  (Dec.  22),  and 
1901,  Sept.  7.    a  protocol  was  signed  embodying  tfiass  oondi- 
tiona  :  an  expiatory  mission  to  Grerman^  and  tnonnment  to 
Ketteler;  punishment  of  the   chief  Boxers   (this   had  already  beea 
done);   prohibition  of  the   importation  of  arms;    an   indemnity  of 
$334,000,000  in  gold;  the  forts  between  Peking  and  the  sea  to  be 
razed;  anti-foreign  societies  to  be  forbidden,  and  provincial  and  local 
officials  made  responsible  for  good  order;  reform  in  the  foreign  offict 
and  court  ceremonial. 

1900,  July.    Massacre  of  Chinese  at  Blagovestchensk  by  Russian 

troops,  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Manchuria,  which  tbt 
Russians  ocoupiea  and  held  on  the  plea  of  protecting  the 
railway  and  preserving  order.  The  opposition  of  the  other 
powers  especially  Japan,  prevented  China  from  aoquieseinf 
m  this. 
Oct.  16.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  signed  an  agreement  npholding 
the  territorial  integrity  of  CAtna,  the  **  open  door,*'  and  non-inter- 
ference in  her  internal  affairs. 

1901,  July  6.    A  mission  from  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa  was  reeeived 

by  the  tzar;  political  significance  disavowed.     OreiU  Britain 

(Sept.  2)  protested  against  any  proceedings  tending  to  disturb 

existing  conditions  in  Thibet. 
Oct.  1.     t  AMurrahman,  ameer  of  Afghanistan;  sucoeeded  by  his 

son,  Hahibullah. 
Kov.  9.     Persian- Russian  treaty  secretly  signed,  giving  Russia  m- 

creased  control  over  Persian  trade. 

1902,  Jan.    Transsiberian  railway  opened. 

Jan.  30.  Anglo-Japanese  defensive  alliance  concluded  to  main- 
tain the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Cores.  Assist- 
ance to  be  given  if  either  signatory  power  in  defending  this 
integrity  was  opposed  by  two  nations.  This  alliance  was 
answered  by  the 

March  16.    declaration  of  '*  allied  *'  Russia  and  France. 

April  8.  Russia  agreed  to  restore  Manchuria  to  China;  evaen- 
ation  to  be  completed  by  Oct.  9,  1903. 

Sept.  5.  Anglo-Chinese  commercial  treaty  signed ;  uniform  coinags 
in  China, abolition  of  transit  dues  (likin),  improvement  in  navi- 
gation, protection  of  investments,  new  treaty  ports,  miasioih 
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ariet,  trade  marks,  eopjright,  tariif,  mining,  exterritorialitj. 
Similar  treaties  with  Japan  and  United  States  (Oct.  8, 1903). 
Oct.  7.    Siamese-French  treaty  signed ;  caused  hj  French  enoroaob- 
ments.    Siam  ceded  additional  territory. 

1903.  Russian-Japanese  Crisis. 

Roaaia  not  withdrawing  from  Manohurla  as  agreed,  and 
showing  evidences  of  settlemet^t  and  fortification  at  Togampo  in 
CoreOy  Japan  remonstrated,  considering  her  own  independence  in- 
ToWed.    As  a  basis  of  agreement 

Aug.  12.  Japan  proposed  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  China  and  Corea  and  the  ^  open  door  "  shoold 
be  recognized,  also  the  preponderating  interest  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  of  Japan  in  Corea,  subject  to  the  first  stipulation.  Japan  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  aid  Corea  when  necessary,  and  the 
right  to  connect  the  Corean  and  Manchurian  railway  systems. 
Oct.  3.  Russia's  reply  ignored  Manchuria  and  China,  and  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  Japanese  rights  in  Corea.  Nego- 
tiations continued  until  Feb.  6,  1904,  when  Japan,  her  last  note 
of  Jan.  13  not  haTing  been  answered,  severed  dipiomaJdc  rdatians  and 

1904,  Feb.  8.    began  the  war. 

{  12.    LEADING  EVENTS,  1904-1908. 

1904^  March  14.    The  United  States  supreme  court  pronounced  the 
merger  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  K.  and  the  Great  JNorthem 
R.  R.  in  the  Northern  securities  co.  illegal ;  the  first  result  of 
an  attempt  by  the  government  to  check,  under  the  Sherman 
act  (p.  588)  the  development  of  combinations  of  capital  in 
place  of  competition. 
April  8.    Anglo-Frenoh  treaty.     France  recognized  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  and  Great  Britain  the  special 
interests  of  France  in  Morocco.     France  abandoned  her  exclu- 
sive fishery  rights  on  the  French  shore  in  Newfoundland  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  receiving  an  indemnity  and  territorial  con- 
cessions in  Senegambia  and  Nigeria,     Great  Britain  withdrew  her 
protests  against  the  French  customs  regime  in  Madagascar.     De- 
limitation of  spheres  of  influence  in  Siam.     Di£Perences  in  the  Ne^r 
Hebrides  to  be  settled  by  a  special  agreement  (Convention  of  Oct. 
20,  1906). 

April  9.     Death  of  Isabella  11.^  former  queen  of  Spain. 
April  24-30.     President  Loubet  visited  the  kiu^of  Italy,  ignoring 
the  Pope,  who  protested  to  the  powers.    French  ambassador 
to  the  Vatican  withdrawn  (May  21). 
The  Japanese  under  Kuroki,  having  occupied  Corea, 
Biay  1.    defeated  the  Ruaaians  at  the  Yalu  river. 
May  21-26.     Oku  won  the  battles  of  Kinchau  and  Nanshan ,  Dalny 
occupied  May  29.     Nogi  began  the  siege   of    Port  Arthur, 
Three  armies  moving  northward  united  under  marshal  Oyama 
and 
Aug.  25-Sept.  4.    defeated  the  Ruasiana  at  Lianyang.    Kunh 
pathn  withdrew  in  good  order  to  Mukden. 
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1904^  Juljr  8.  Lftw  forbiddiog  aU  taaehing  hj  nligioiis  cwdcn  ii 
Franoe  for  ten  yean  (p.  584). 

July  14.  Death  of  ex-presideut  Kruger  of  the  TranaTmal  in  Switiei^ 
land  ;  buried  at  Pretoria  Dec.  16. 

Aug.  12.    Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  tsar  of  Rnaala  (Alexis), 

Aug.  13.  On  the  arrival  of  American  warships  the  anltan  of  Tur- 
key granted  the  claims  of  the  United  States  as  to  treatmeat 
of  their  citizens  and  schools.  • 

Ang.  29.    Death  of  Murad  F.»  former  sultan  of  Turkey  (p>  021). 

8ept.  7.  Anglo-Thibetan  treaty  signed  at  Lkaea^  where  tbs 
British  mission  (p.  573)  arrived  Aug.  3  after  armed  resiit- 

anoe.     Thibet  to  open  three  trade  marts ;  not  to  grant  territorial 

concessions  to  foreign  powers,  nor  to  admit  their  representativei 

or  agents.    The  treaty  was  ratified  br  China  and,  after  a  prot«it| 

acknowledfi[ed  by  Russia  (Aug.  31, 1907). 

Sept.  16.    Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  king  of  Italy  (Umberioy 

Oct.  9-18.     Russian  advance  repulsed  at  the  Shako. 

Oct.  22.  The  Russian  fleet  under  Rozhettvenskv  starting  for  the  East 
fired  on  Bnglish  tra^rlers  in  the  North  sea,  killing  two 
men.  After  detention  of  the  fleet  at  Vigo,  war  was  averted  by 
reference  of  the  matter  to  an  international  oommiasioiiy  whidi 
reported  (Feb.  25,  1905)  that  the  firing  was  in  pohu  of  fod 
unjustiJiabU  ;  no  torpedo  boats  being  present.  £65,000  paid. 
After  a  siege  lasting  from  May,  1904,  and  marked  by  Texj  se- 
vere fighting 

1905,  Jan.  2.  Port  Arthur  was  surrendered  by  Stoessel  with 
41,000  men,  over  500  guns,  and  much  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. 

Jan.  18-24.  Cabinet  crisis  in  France  on  account  of  the  espionage 
{delation)  scandal  in  the  army.  Rouvier  succeeded  Combes. 

Jan.  22.  lu  St,  Petersburg  a  large  body  of  strikers  marohinff  to  the 
Winter  palace,  led  by  father  Gapon,  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  tzar  were  fired  upon  and  many  killed.    (Red  Sunday.) 

Feb.  12.  The  United  States  senate  amended  the  arbitration  trtatist 
signed  with  tbe  European  nations  and  Mexico  so  as  to  reqnirs 
a  special  treaty  for  each  case  of  arbitration.  The  adminit- 
tration  thereupon  declined  to  present  the  treaties. 

Feb.  20-March  9.  The  Russians  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
Mukden  by  the  five  Japanese  armies  {Kuroki,  Oibu,  Ifoai, 
Nodzuy  Kaufomura)  under  Oyama»  KuropatJdn  superseded  by 
Linievitch. 

1905,  March  4  —  1909.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  president 
of  the  United  States ;  C  W.  Fairbanks^  Tiee-preaident 
At  the  elections  (Nov.  8,  1904)  the  republicans  had 
336  electoral  votes,  the  democrats  {A.  B.  Parker^ 
H,  O.  Davis)  140 ;  popular  majority,  2,541,635. 

March  31.    The  German  emperor  visited  the  sultan  of  Morocco  at 

Tangier. 
April  4.     Violent  earthquake  in  northern  India  ;  20,000  killed. 
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1906,  April  27.  The  United  States  pnrobmied  tlie  Panama  canal 
property  of  the  French  company. 

May  27-29.  Naval  battle  of  Tsushima  straits  ;  the  Rtusian  fleet 
of  32  yesseU  annihilated  by  the  Japanese  under  Togo, 

May  28.  The  sultan  of  Moroooo  rejected  the  French  reform  pro- 
posals and  asked  for  a  conference  of  the  powers.    After  the 

June  6.  resig^tion  of  DelcoMsit  the  French  foreign  minister,  Franoe 
and  Germany  agreed  to  the  suggestion. 

Jane.  Dissension  in  the  management  of  the  Equitable  life  aeturanee 
$oc.  in  Ne^p  York  led  to  the  disclosure  of  grave  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  great  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  report  of  the  A mutrong  inveetigating  committee  (  EeU 
21,  1906)  resulted  in  more  stringent  legislatiye  regnlationy 
and  similar  action  was  taken  in  other  states,  sometimes  with 
undue  severity. 

^une  7.  The  king  of  Sweden  refusing  to  sign  an  act  establishing 
separate  >iorwegian  consulates,  the  Norwegian  ministry  re- 
signed, and  no  one  would  accept  o£Bce,  whereupon  the  Nor- 
wegian storthing  voted  that  tlie  union  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  had  been  dissolved,  since  the  king  of  Sweden 
had  acknowledge  himself  unable  to  form  a  Norwegian  min- 
istry and  could  not  discharge  his  constitutional  functions. 

July  1.  Death  of  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States  ;  Elihu  Boot  succeeded  him. 

July.  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods  as  a  protest  against  the 
application  of  the  exclusion  act  to  merchants  and  scholars. 

July  24.  The  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  (p.  430),  discovered  at  Fkrii, 
April  14,  was  received  at  Annapolis. 

Aug.  11.  Executive  committee  appointed  by  parliament  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Elgin  commission  (April  19),  to 
apportion  the  property  claimed  by  the  Free  church  and  the 
United  Free  church  of  Scotland  (p.  671). 

Aug.  12.  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  renewed  for  ten  years, — to 
secure  peace  in  the  East  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
China,  with  equal  commercial  rights  for  all  nations,  opecial 
interests  of  Japan  in  Corea  and  of  Great  Britain  on  the. 
Indian  frontier  recognized.  Each  nation  to  assist  the  other 
in  case  of  war  in  defence  of  territorial  rights  in  the  East. 

Aug.  21.  The  earl  of  Minto  viceroy  of  India ;  lord  Curzon  re- 
signed, Aug.  12,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  home 
government  in  favor  of  the  proposals  of  lord  Kitchener,  com- 
mander-in-chief, concerning  the  military  administration  in 
India. 
In  Ruasiif  strikes,  riots,  and  assassinations  continued  ;  muti- 
nies at  Odessa,  etc.  Increasing  dissatisfaction  over  the  war  ; 
difiQculties  in  securing  new  loans.     On 

Ang.  19.  the  tzar  announced  that  a  representative  assembly 
{duma)  would  be  summoned. 

Sept.  5.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  signed  at 
Portsmouth  navy  yard,  after  a  conference  which  began  Aug.  5. 
Russia  acknowledged  Japan's  paramount  interest  in  Corea, 
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trantfemd  to  Japan  the  leaie  of  Port  ArthoTy  and  the  nil- 
road  to  Chang-ohung,  and  ceded  the  southern  hidf  of  Sakkalin, 
Manohuria  to  be  evacuated  bj  both  powers  and  restored  to 
China.  On  account  of  the  failure  to  obtain  an  indemmky  tbe 
treaty  was  unpopular  in  Japan  ;  riots  in  Tokio. 

Sept  24.  Treaty  of  separation  signed  by  Sweden  and  Horway 
after  a  referendum  in  Norway  (Aug.)  :  —  968^208  for  sepa- 
ration, 184  against. 
A  congress  of  Russian  proTincial  assemblies  (zemMtoce)  haTing 
declared  ^Sept.  26)  in  favor  of  a  broader  basis  of  lepreeen- 
tation,  ana  a  general  strike  foUowine, 

Oet  30.  the  tsar  granted  an  extension  of  the  franehiae,  the  neces- 
sary approval  of  laws  by  the  duma,  and  inTiolability  of  person, 
freedom  of  oonsoienoe,  speeoh,  and  association.  Coont  WitU 
prime  minister. 

Oot.  30.  Report  of  the  oommission  appointed  by  the  king  of  Bel- 
gium to  inquire  into  oonditions  in  the  Congo  Pree  State; 
the  work  of  the  state  commended,  but  some  abuses  admitted 
and  reforms  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  the  natiTes. 

Not.  4.  The  tzar  restored  the  conatltution  of  Finland  as  it 
existed  prior  to  1899  (pp.  583,  585). 

Nov.  17.  Japan  secured  (by  treaty)  control  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Corea,    Marquis  Ito  resident-general.    Japanese  abases. 

Not.  27.  Prince  CharleSf  grandson  of  king  of  Denmark,  took  the 
oath 


1905  —  X.  Hakon  VII.»  king  of  Norway.  (Crowned 
June  22, 1906.) 

Dec.  4.  Resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour^  English  prime  minister  ;  liberal 
ministry  formed  under  sir  Henry  Campball-Bannerman. 
Mr.Asquith(exc\\equer);  John  MorUy  (lord  Morley  in  1906) 
(India);  sir  Edward  Qrey  (foreign);  James  Bryce  ^reland  ; 
afterward  ambassador  to  the  United  States);  John  Burnt 
(local  government  board);  A,  BirreU  (board  of  education; 
afterwards  Ireland). 

Deo.  9.  Law  for  the  separation  of  chnroh  and  state  in  IVanoo* 
The  concordat  of  1802  (p.  463)  abrogated  and  control  of  the 
state  oyer  the  choice  of  bishops  thereby  ended.  All  payments 
for  support  of  public  worship,  catholic,  protestant,  or  Jewish, 
ceased,  but  diminishing  pensions  were  granted.  Churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  remained  the  property  of 
the  state,  but  were  to  be  loaned  gratuitously  to  boards  of 
public  worship  (associations  cultitelles)  to  be  formed  by  adher- 
ents of  the  several  faiths. 

1906,  Jan.  29.  Death  of  Christian  IX,,  king  of  Denmark ;  hia  son 
succeeded  as 

X90e  —  X.    Frederick  vm. 

Feb.-July.     Insurrection  of  the  natives  in  Natal. 
Feb.  13.    Second  (28th  imperial)  parliament  of  Edward  VIL 
The  elections  following  the  dissolution  of  Jan.  8  returned  376 
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liberals,  ISO  conserratiyes,  83  nationaliBts,  54  labor,  27  liberal 
uniouists. 

1906,  Feb.  17.    Falli^rea  elected  president  of  France.    On 

Mar.  12.  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  Sarrien :  —  Bourgtoii 
(foreign),  Clemenceau  (interior),  Briand  (public  instruction). 

April  5-12.     Violent  and  destructiTC  emptions  of  Veaiivitui. 

The  conferenoe  on  Morocco  which  met  at  Algecinu  in 
Spain,  Jan.  16,  included  the  chief  European  powers  and  the 
United  States,    On 

April  7.  a  convention  was  signed.  A  police  force  for  eoast  towns  to 
be  established  under  French  and  Spanith  instructors  and  a 
Swiss  inspector-general.  International  state  bank  founded. 
Freedom  of  trade  and  settlement  for  foreigners.  Germany 
did  not  insist  on  equality  of  footing  with  France, 

April  5.     Act  reorganizing  the  United  States  consnlar  service. 

April  18-21.  Earthquake  and  fire  at  Ban  Franciaco ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city  destroyed. 

April  21.  A  new  record  of  farthest  north  was  made  by  R,  E.  Peary 
at  87**  6'. 

May  6.  General  election  in  France  resulting  in  a  large  majority 
for  the  government. 

May.  The  U^ted  Statea  congress  adopted  plans  for  a  lock  canal 
for  Panama,  Work  began  at  once  under  the  special  canal 
commission ;  in  April,  1907,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  army 
engineers. 

May  10-July  22.  Firat  Rnaaian  dnma ;  524  deputies  ;  about  200 
constitutional  democrats  and  125  independents  (peasants) 
formed  the  left.  Goremykin  prime  minister  (May  2).  The 
insistence  of  the  duma  on  a  genc;^l  amnesty,  responsible 
ministers,  and  compulsory  expropriation  of  land  for  the  peas- 
ants led  to  a  dissolution.     Stolypin  prime  minister.     On 

July  23.  a  manifesto  advocating  non-payment  of  taxes  and  refusal  to 
enter  the  army,  signed  at  Vihorg  in  Finland  by  about  200 
members  of  the  duma,  who  were  later  tried  and  condemned 
therefor.  Despite  government  measures  for  agrarian  relief, 
mutinies,  strikes,  riots  (Moscow,  Dec.  21),  massacres  of  Jews 
(Bialystok,  June  14),  and  peasant  outrages  prevailed  until 
forcibly  controlled.     (Field  conrts-martial.)     Famine. 

May  90.  Formal  opening  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  the  longest  in  the 
world  (12^  miles). 

May  31.  Marriage  of  Alfonso  XIII.,  king  of  Spain,  and  princesa 
Victoria  of  England.     Attempt  at  assassination. 

June  1.     Synod  of  French  bishops,  the  first  held  since  the  Revolution. 

June  29.  Kailway  rate  act  in  the  United  Statea  {Hepburn  act). 
Interstate  commerce  commission  given  power  to  fix  rates  for 
interstate  traffic  of  railroads,  pipe  lines,  and  express  com- 
panies.    Appeals  to  the  courts  allowed. 

June  30.  Pure  food  and  drugs  act,  and  meat  inspection  act  in  the 
United  Statea. 

July  12.  The  French  conrt  of  caaaation  reversed  the  decision 
of   the  Rennet  tribunal  In  the  Dreyfns  oaea  (p.  582V 
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Dreyfui  restored  to  hU  rank  and  promoted ;  Piequart  also 
promoted. 

1906,  July  23-Aug.  27.  Third  international  oonferenoe  d 
American  states  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Drago  doctrine  against 
forcible  collection  of  debts  referred  to  the  second  Hague  ood- 
fereoce.  Sec.  Root  attended  and  afterwards  yisited  other 
South  American  countries. 

Aug.  10.  Papal  encyolioal ;  French  catholics  not  permitted  to 
form  associations  cultueUes.  Protestants  and  Jews  conformed 
to  the  law. 

Aug.  1^14.  Negro  troops  at  BrownsvilUt  Tezas,  fired  on  towns- 
people ;  the  discharge  of  a  battalion  by  order  of  the  president 
for  "  conspiracy  of  silence"  caused  mudi  disenssion  in  congiess. 

Aug.  13.  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen  reached  Nome  after  a  three  yean' 
expedition  iu  search  of  the  magnetic  pole,  haying  made  the 
Northwest  passage  for  the  ^rsl  time  by  sea, 

Aug.  16-17.     Destructive  earthquake  in  Chile. 

An  insurrection  (Aug.)  in  Cuba,  resultine  from  dissatisfaction 
oyer  the  reelection  of  president  Pa/ma,  led  to  the  landing  of 
troops  and 

Sept  29.  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  gOTemaieiit  by  tiie 
United  States.     (Gov.  Magoon,) 

Oct.  7.  Meeting  of  the  first  national  repreaentatlTO  amembly 
in  Persia. 

Oct.  The  segregation  of  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools 
in  San  Francisco  led  to  strained  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  and  between  the  city  and  federal  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  inclusion  in  the  new  immigration  law  (Feb. 
20,  1907)  of  restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  Japaness 
laborers  the  rule  was  rescinded  (March). 

Oct.  21.     Clemenceau  ministry  in  France  ;  Piequart  (war). 

Nov.  8-26.  President  Roosevelt  visited  the  canal  zone;  a^  Paoams, 
president  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  outside  its 
lurisdiction. 

Nov.  The  Chinese  government  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  growth 
and  importation  of  opium  to  be  diminished  10 <^  annually  for 
ten  years,  and  restricting  opium  smoking.  During  1906-07, 
reforms  in  education  in  China ;  creation  of  a  new  army. 

Nov.  25.  Russian  peasants  granted  ownership  of  allotments  re* 
ceived  at  the  time  of  emancipation ;  unpaid  dues  remitted. 
The  peasants  had  been  previously  released  from  the  control 
of  the  communes  and  much  land  had  been  sold  to  them. 

Dec.  12.  Constitution  granted  the  Transvaal ;  bicameral  legis- 
lature; manhood  suffrage  for  whites. 

Dec.  20.  English  education  bill  abandoned,  the  commons  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  lords'  amendments.  The  intention  of  the 
bill  was  to  make  rate-supported  schools  undenominationsl 
while  providing  moral  teaching  and  opportunity  for  denomi- 
national instruction  where  desired. 

Deo.  21.     Universal  manhood  suffrage  in  Austria. 

Deo.  21.    Trades  disputes  act  in  Xhigland  exempts  trade  omos 
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funds  from  lUbili^for  damages  oom'mitted  during  a  strike, 
thus  reversing  the  Taff  Vale  decision  (p.  572). 

1907.    J&n.  8  —  X.    Muhaznmed   All   Mirsa,  shah  of 
Persia,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Muxaffer  ed-din. 

Jan.  25-Feb.  5.  Elections  for  the  German  Reiohatag,  which  was 
dissolved  Deo.  15  after  rejecting  the  grants  asked  for  the  war 
in  German  Southwest  Africa.  The  $octal  democrats  lost  39  of 
their  82  seats,  though  their  total  vote  was  not  reduced. 

Feb.  Treaty  between  the  United  Statea  and  San  Domingo  rati« 
fied;  the  United  States  to  collect  customs  revenues  and  paj 
foreign  claims  on  basis  of  the  agreement  of  Feb.  1905. 
In  the  United  Statea  during  the  spring  and  summer  manj 
states  enlarged  the  powers  of  railroad  commissions,  regulated 
the  hours  of  employees,  and  Jixed  oassenoer  rates  at  2  to  2^ 
cents  per  mile.  Conflicts  with  the  federal  courts.  The  gen- 
eral government  brought  numerous  prosecutions  for  rebaUng. 
Investigation  of  the  Harriman  roads. 

March  5-June  16.  Second  Ruaaian  dnma ;  proving  equally  radi* 
cal  with  the  first,  it  was  dissolved. 

ApriL  Land  fraud  scandal  in  the  United  States.  Since  1902  the 
government  had  been  tracing  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of 
public  lands ;  many  suits  were  brought  and  some  convictions 
obtained. 

April  5.  At  the  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  in  Finland  19 
women  chosen  as  deputies. 

Biay-July.  Agitation  by  unnegrowers  in  the  south  of  Franca  secoret 
legislation  against  adulteratiou  aud  sugaring  of  wine. 

May  7.  Irish  council  bill  introduced  in  parliament.  It  placed  the  ad« 
ministration  of  Ireland  in  the  bauds  of  an  elective  body,  allow- 
ing a  veto  to  the  lord-lieuteuant ;  being  unsatisfactory  to  the 
nationalists,  it  was  withdrawn  (June  3). 

May  9.  Trial  of  Haywood,  sec.  of  the  Western  federation  of  miners, 
who  with  the  president  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  ez-gov. 
Steunenberg  of  Idaho;  acquitted  Julv  28.  Startling  testi- 
mony as  to  violence  during  the  Colorado  strikes  of  1903-04. 

May  10.    birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

June  15-Oct.  18.  Second  international  peaoe  conference  at 
the  Hague  (p.  583).  Forty-four  states  represented  (Corea 
not  received).  Further  restrictions  were  placed  on  naval  and 
land  warfare  in  the  interests  of  non-combatants  and  neutrals. 
International  prize  court  established  (court  of  appeal);  £ng^ 
land  and  the  United  States  reserved  assent.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  was  advocated  by  the  United 
States  and  recommended  by  the  conference,  which  could  not 
agree  on  a  plan  for  the  choice  of  judges.  Forcible  collection 
of  debts  to  DC  allowed  only  after  failure  of  arbitration. 

July  19.  Abdication  of  the  emperor  of  Corea  in  favor  of  his 
son.  Japan  obtained  by  treaty  a  protectorate  over  Corea 
(July  25). 

July  3(>-Aug.  5.    Several  Europeans  killed  in  an  outbreak  at  CoiCi- 
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hlanca  in  Morooeo.    The  Freneh  bombarded  the  town  and 

landed  troops. 
Id07,  Aug.  3.    Fine  of  $29,240,000  impoaed  bj  a  federal  eooit 

on  the  Standard  oil  co,  of  Indiana  for  receiTing  rebate.    (B»- 

yersed  on  appeal,  July  22,  1906.) 
Aug.  6.    The  state  of  Georgia  adoptea  a  prohibition  act.     Similar 

legislation  in  A  labama  (Dec.),  Mississippi  (Feb.  1906),  Noftk 

Carolina  (Maj,  1906),  constitutional  prohibition  in  Oklahoma. 
Aug.  16.    Muley  Btafid,  brother  of  the  sultan  of  Moroooo,  pro- 
claimed sultan  at  Marrakesh ;  civil   war;  the   new  aaltaa, 

though  opposed  by  the  French,  gradually  obtained  eontrol 

of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
Aug.  28.    Parliament  passes  an  act  (retro-aotiTe)  legalizing  ma> 

riage  with  a  deceased  toife^s  sister, 
Aug.  31.     Anglo-Rnaaian  oonvention.     Russia  to  haye  eommer- 

cial  control  in  the  northern  half  of  Persia,  Great  Britain  in 

the  southern  half.    Great  Britain  agrees  not  to  annex  Afghan. 

istan  nor  to  alter  the  goyemment;  Russia  acknowledges 

that  country  to  be  outside  her  sphere  of  influence.     JEtussia 

recognizes  the  Anglo^Thihetan  treaty, 
Oct.  16.    Opening  of  the  first  Philippine  legislative  assemblj. 
Oct.  17.     Wireless  telegraph  service  opened  between  Cape  Breton 

and  Ireland. 
Got.  22.     Panic  in  New  York.     The  financial  disturbances  which 

began  in  March  followed  by  shortage  of  currency  thronghoat 

the  country  ;  commercial  depression. 
Nov.  14.    Third  Ruaaian  duma,  elected  under  a  new  deeree ; 

number  of  deputies  442,  Poles,  Caucasians,  etc.,  reduced  ;  the 

influence  of  landed  proprietors  and  privileged  clatseM  largely 

increased.     The  duma^  however,  resolves  that  the  tzar  has 

divested  himself  of  his  autocratic  power. 
Nov.  16.     Oklahoma  (united  with  the  Indian  territory)  46th  state 

of  the  United  States. 
Nov.  30.     Loss  of  the  successful   French  war  balloon.  La  pairie. 

Marked  development  in  1906-08  of  dirigible  bidloons  and 

aeroplanes. 

19079  I>ec.  8  —  X.    Gustav  V.,  king  of  Sweden,  saoeeedi 

on  the  death  of  his  father,  Oscar  11. 

Dec.  16.    The  United  States  fleet  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific 

coast  and  around  the  world. 
Dec.  20.     Treaty  of  peace  and  seven  conventions  between  the  Central 

American  states  signed  at  Washington  ;  Central  American 

court  of  justice  established. 
1908,  Feb.  1.     Carlos  /.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  crown  prince 

assassinated  ;  the  second  son  of  Carlos  succeeded  as 

1908  — X.    Manuel  XL 

April  5.     Resignation  of  sir  Henry  Campbell'Bannerman  (f  April  22); 
Mr.  Asquitb  became  prime  minister. 
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1006,  April  23.  North  sea  treaty  between  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Baltio  sea  treaty  be- 
tween Gerraanj,  RuBiia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Maj  13.  United  Btatee.  Conference  of  goyemors  of  the  statea 
at  Washington  on  the  comervation  of  fuztiofud  reiources. 

May  25.  The  United  Btotes  remitted  its  claim  to  913,000,000  of 
the  Chinese  boxer  indemnity  (p.  598^. 

June.    Civil  war  in  Peraia  between  the  snah  and  the  parliament. 

June  18-19.  Republican  conyention  in  the  United  Statea  (Chi- 
cago) nominated  W»  H,  Tqft  (Ohio^  for  president,  and  J.  S. 
Shervum  (New  York)  for  yioe-president. 

Jane  24.  Death  of  Gmver  CUvelandf  ex-president  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

July  10.  Democratic  conyention  at  Denver  nominated  W,  J.  Brvan 
(Nebraska)  for  president  and  J.  W,  Kern  (Indiana)  for  yioe- 
president. 

Jaly  25.  The  Irish  universitiei  hUl  passed  in  the  house  of  eom- 
mons ;  two  uniyersities  without  religious  tests  created  in 
Ireland. 

July  30.  Old  age  pensiona  act  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
affect  600,000  persons. 

July  24.  The  aoltan  of  Turkey  proclaimed  the  reatoration  of 
tbe  oonatitution  of  1876  and  ordered  the  assembling  of  a 
chamber  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people.  A  peaceful  reyo- 
lution  by  the  young  Turks. 

Oct.  1.  Two  cent  postal  rate  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain, 

Oct.  6.  The  independence  of  Bnlgaria  proclaimed  by  prince 
Ferdinand. 

Oct.  7.  The  emperor  of  Austro-Hnngary  asserted  rights  of  soyer- 
eignty  and  succession  in  Boania  and  Herzegoidna  (compare 
treaty  of  Berlin,  p.  524).  The  popular  assembly  in  Crete 
proclaimed  union  with  Greece.  Negotiations  looking  toward 
a  European  conference. 

Noy.  3.  United  Statea  presidential  election;  Talt  chosen  (321 
electoral  yotes  to  162). 

Noy.  15.  Death  of  the  emperor  of  China  (Kwangsu)  and  of  the 
empress-dowager  announced. 

Noy.  30.    Agreement  between  the  United  Statea  and  Japan. 

1808.  I>ec«  2 — X.  Hsuan-tung,  emperor  of  China  {Pujfif 
o  years  old,  son  of  the  regent  prince  Chung). 

Dec.  17.    Opening;:  of  the  Turkiah  parliament. 

Dec.  17-19.  In  Venesnela  president  Cipriano  Castro  (1899-1908), 
who  had  suspended  intercourse  with  nearly  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, deposed  (while  in  Europe)  in  fayor  of  Juan  VuieentM 
Gomez. 

Dee.  28.    Destructiye  earthquake  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
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AAomr,  186, 196.    &«  Alx-l»4lliftMUt. 

AahmM,  kings  of  XRjpt :  I.,  4 ;  II.,  7. 

•AbbMidM.  rule  of  the,  188. 

Abdel-Kader  captured  by  the  rrench,  687. 

Abd-er>BAhinan :  I.,  founded  oalipbate  of 
CocdoTa,  188, 209 :  III.,  209. 

Abdul-Alls,  depoeition  of,  62L 

Abdul  Hunid,  II.,  621jKflarl]n,638. 

Abel,  k.  of  Denmark,  2K, 

Aberdeen  adminlstcatlon,  648. 

Abd,  FMkoe  of,  409. 

AbolitlonUts,  organimtlon  ol  the,  868. 

Aboukir,  battle  of,  460. 

Abraham.  7. 

Abwlon,  bi»hop,  288. 

Abu-Bekr,  192. 

Abul  Abbafl,  oTerthrowi  Ominkdi,  188. 

Abydoe,  battles  of,  68. 

AbysslnU,  Christian  kingdom  of,  190. 

Abyssinian  expedition,  M8. 

Aeadtaiie  Francalse  founded,  828. 

Acadia,  explorations  In,  290 ;  Freneh  elalms 
to,  868 ;  limits  of,  864,  n. j  granted  to 
fit.  Xtienne,  864 ;  ceded  to  Sniland,  868, 
419;  dispeziion  of  the  frvoflfi  inhahlfr- 
ants,42I. 

Aehaan  Leame,  48, 48 ;  under  Aiatoe,  79 ; 
undOT  Fbllopoemeii.  80 ;  fftll,  80 ;  flnt 
Macedonian  war,  llOk 

Achsaan  War,  80, 122. 

AeiuemenklsB.  26-27. 

Acbaia,  89.  48 :  Bomaa  prarlao*,  80, 146; 
dnehy  of,  216. 

AehiUcs,  47. 

Acilius  Glabrio,  119,  186. 

A^oka,  emp.  of  Maaadha,  28. 

Acre,  conquest  of.  In  8d  eronde,  S16; 
taken  by  ManMlokes,  217;  rspnlie  of 
Napoleon,  460. 

Act  for  the  better  goreminent  of  India, 
644;  of  confederation,  488;  of  gnce, 
887;  of  mediation,  464;  forpamtoalpar* 
liament,  846 ;  of  settlement,  808:  of  su- 
premacy under  Henxy  VnL, 886,niider 
Elisabeth,  888 ;  of  uniformly,  888,  en- 
forced by  James  L,  8^,  under  Charles 
IL.  879 ;  of  Vienna,  482;  flaal  act,  488, 
487. 

Actium,  Coreynsans  rlctociovs  at,  66 ;  da- 
feat  of  Antonlus.  146. 

Adalbert,  arohb.  of  Bremen,  199. 

Adams,  John,  defends  Preston,  426 :  mem- 
ber of  Continental  Congress,  426,^; 
negotiates  treaty  with  Frsnee,  429 :  lioa- 
prsa.,647,648;pna.,6i8.    _    ,_ 


Adama,  John  Qiabtey,  wm,  ol  iliii,  661; 
prea.,  662. 

Adams,  Samuel,  4M. 

Addlngton  adrnmlstxatloB,  686L 

Addison,  Joseph,  486. 

**  Addled  "  parliament,  841. 

Adelheid.  empress,  married  Otto  I.,  196. 
regent  in  Italy,  197. 

Adhemar  of  Puy,  214. 

Adherbal,  126. 

Adlerkreua,  Gen..  472. 

Adolf  of  Nasnu,  elected  k.  ol  Oainiaiiy,  Ml 

Adolf  Frederic,  k.  of  Sweden.  409. 

Adrianople,  battle  of,  169, 171 ;  psMO  01, 
489 ;  agreement  of,  628. 

Allies,  plebeian,  96 ;  eumle,  101 ;  paj  for 
the  great  games,  120. 

iEgatiaa  Islands,  Tictorr  of  Gatnlua,  IIL 

.Agina,  Doric  community,  68 ;  war  with 
Athens,  67 ;  tributaxr  to  Athens,  68 ;  as- 
signed to  Athenian  citlsois,  66. 

.SgoipotamI,  battle  of,  69. 

Jtlfred  the  Great,  k.  of  Sngland,  S04. 

JQla  Capitolina,  12, 168. 

JUle,  leader  of  the  South  Saxons,  177. 

Anllianus,  166. 

Aieas,  87. 

MamB  SylTlus,  288.    Am  Plus  IL 

A>lian  tribes,  48 ;  colonies.  49. 

JBqui,  wars  with  Rome,  97, 96, 100 ;  iWiiKt 
Roman  citiaenahip,  106. 

Acarii,92. 

JSscendun  JDanos  defeated  at,  204. 

Aschines,  72. 

Aschylus.  64. 

AthelilsMi,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  204. 

JEthelred,  kings  of  England,  I.,  208, 1)4 1 
II.,  the  Unready,  206. 

JBthelstan,  k.  of  EngUnd,  204. 

J£thelwulf,  k.  of  England,  206. 

AeUus,  172 ;  defeats  AttUa.  178. 

AtoUan  League  founded,  79;  aariataBona, 
116. 

AfghMik  war,  flrrt,  646 ;  second,  647. 

Afghans  of  Ghor,  supremacy  In  India,  2tL 

Amca^  drcumnafigatod  by  Igptiaai  (?), 
6;  Dy  Portuguese,  279,  280:  Bonaa 
proTlnce,  121 ;  Caasar-s  war.  14S ;  Oetafl- 
anus  administers,  146;  Vandal  Ung* 
dom,  172 ;  fall  of  the  Vandal  powit,  174 

Agamemnon,  47. 

Agathooles,  k.of  8ynovse,  20r  

Ace  of  Augustus,  147;  of  Looig  ZIV« 
871 ;  of  Pericles,  64. 

AfsaUaoa.  k.  of  Snartft,  70^  71. 
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Aglneomt,  baltto  of,  9B9, 271. 

AgoM  of  Menu,  226 :  of  Poitoa,  199. 

AgrarUn  Uws,  96,  97 ;  UclniftQ,  101 ;  re- 
forms  of  the  Gnochi.  124, 126 :  of  Dru- 
•us,  128 ;  of   SullA,  182 ;  of  Pompeius, 

Agric'oU,  In  Britain,  87,  163 ;  hU  dntkh, 

162 ;  his  wall  In  Britain,  176. 
Ainrigentum,  84 ;  captured  bj  GarthaglniaDfl, 

20  ;  by  Romans,  110. 
Agrippa,  M.  Vipeanius,  146. 
Agrippina,  tine  elder,  148 :  the  yoaofir,  148, 

160. 
Aruirre,  Lope  de,  288 
Ahmad  Shah.  emp.  of  India,  442 ;  Donml, 

invades  IndU.  442, 448. 
Ahmednagar,  kinsdom,  868, 889. 
Ahuramaada,  24, 26. 
Ainos,  38. 

AlBtulf,  k.  of  Langobexdf,  176, 184. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace  of    1668,  867:    of 

1748, 408.  419, 4i38 ;  oangreM,  487.    Ste, 

also,  Aachen. 
Alax,  47. 

Akbar  the  Qreat,  868,  864. 
Akkad,  1& 

Alabama,  admitted  to  the  Union,  68S. 
Alabama  claims  settled.  646,  660. 
Aiamanni.   on    the    Rnine,  170;   oecnpy 

Oermania    superior,  172;   defeated  by 

Chlodwir,  173. 
Alamgir  if.,  emp.  of  India,  442. 
Alani,  170,  l71. 

Alarcon,  ezplorM  the  Colorado,  287. 
Alario,  k.  of  Weet  Goths,  171. 
Alaska  purchase,  669. 
AU^ud-din,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 
Alba  Longa,  87  ;  destruction,  89. 
Albanian  league,  626. 
Albemarle,  d.  of.  879.     See,  also.  Monk. 
Alberoni,  card.,  897. 
Albert,  the  Bear,  mazgr.  of  Brandenburg, 

218.  219. 
Albert  I.,  emp.  of  U.  B.  E.,  of  Austria, 

246 i  II.,  263. 
Albert,  c  of  Ilolstein,  286. 
Albert,  d.  of  Mecklenburg,  287,  288. 
Albert,  of  Saxe-Cobuig,  marries  Victoria, 

642 ;  dies,  644. 
Albertine  line,  in  Saxonj,  806. 
AlbigenMs.  227. 
Albinus,  Ciodius,  166. 
Albion,  86. 

Alboin,  k.  of  Langobards,  176. 
Albuera,  battle  of,  478. 
Albuquerque,  280,  366. 
Alcantara,  order  of,  240,  828. 
Alcibiades,  66 ;  trial  and  flight,  68 ;  death, 

68. 
Alcolea,  battle  of,  612. 
Alcuin,  186. 
Alembert,  448. 
Aleppo,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Alesia,  siege  of,  189. 
Alessandr&i  bulR,  221. 
Alexander,  prince  of  Bulgaria,  624. 
Alexander,  the  Great,  k.  of  Macedonia,  78 ; 

expedition  to  Persia,  20, 29,  78 ;  inrades 

IndU,  23, 76 :  plans  to  HeUwilae  the  Kai^t, 

76 :  his  death,  76. 
Aloxaadtr, Popes:  m.,SSl;  T.,261;  VI. 

837. 


Alexander,  tnr  of  RaMiA:    L,  mm 
406;  defeated  at  AontwUts,  467 ;  in 
war  of  1818,  477 :  in  London,  tfL  6 
II.,  600 ;  murder,  626  ;  III..  626. 

Alexandria,  founded,  74 ;  capital  of  Wb 
77 ;  Vespasian,  161 ;  oaptnred  byJ 
•tans,  191;  captured  by  Aral^  IS: 
the  Frencli,  460 :  bombnidod  by  tte  A 
lijih,  646. 

Alexandrine  Ilbrarr  fonadod,  77. 

Alexandrine  war,  142. 

Alexis,  tsar  of  Rusria,  874. 

Alexius  Comnenua,  QnA  map^tl^ 

Alfonso  m.,  k.  of  Aragon,  876. 

Alfonso  X.,  k.  of  Gasttre,  25,  SIO. 

Alfonso  XII.,  k.  of  Sp^  621. 

Alford,  battle  of,  848. 

Algarbe,  kingdom  of,  876. 

Algeria,  exp.  of  CharlM  T^  804 :  ftm 
expedition,  488, 627.  * 

Ali,  182. 

Alien  bill.  686. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws  In  U.  8.^  MB. 

Alkassor.  battle  of,  888.  ^ 

Alkmar,  battle  of,  461. 

"  Alleluia  Tictoij,'*  88. 

Allen.  Ethan,  427. 

Allersheim,  battle  of,  816. 

AUia,  batUe  of  the,  lOO. 

"  Alliance  of  the  three  Un«,««40r. 

Alloues,  in  Kew  France,  8m. 

"  All  the  talents'  "  miniatty.  687. 

Alma,  battle  of  the,  600. 

Almagro,  Di^^  de,  286,  287. 

Almansa,  battle  of,  434. 

Almansor  209. 

Almeida,  280 :  siege  of,  478. 

Almoadan.    See  Toorin-abAh. 

Almohades,  conquer  Spain,  M^L 

AlmoraTides,  conquer  Spain,  908.  HDL 

Alp  Arslan,  ilO.  *^*        '  ^^ 

Alsace,  formerly  Oermania  snpeiior,  II 
ceded  to  France,  816  ;  pcoCeetanli  i 
369 ;  ceded  to  the  German  »— «|4rf^  ||8 

ALseo ,  island  of,  606. 

Altranstidt,  peace  of,  886. 

Alva,  duke  of,  in  the  NetberlMidft.  Sttl 

AlTarado,  287. 

Alyattes,  k.  of  Lydla,  21,  96. 

Amadeus  I.,  k.  of  Spain,  612,  690, 

Amagro,  287. 

Amalaric,  k.  of  West  GoCba,  174. 

Anulasuntha.  174. 

Amalric,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  214. 

Amaiiis.     See  Aahmes. 

Amason,  discoTery  of,  284,  288* 

Amasons,46. 

Amberg,  battle  of,  468. 

Ambiorix,  189. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  821 ;  ponM  oL8 

Amboyna,  massacre  of,  842,  864. 

Ambrosius,  b.  of  Milan,  16L 

Amendments  to  U.  8.  ConatttutlM.  fi 
ten,  647;  lltb,  648;  ISth,  648:  » 
658  :  14th,  660  ;  15Ui,  660. 

Amrnemhat,  kgs.  of  Egypt :  I.,  eoMMi 
Nubia ;  it,  m..  built  lake  MnCT 

Amenhotep,  III.,  k.  of  BcTPt,  war  «l 
Syrians,  etc,  4 ;  his  statue  (Momom). 

America,  alleged  discoTory,  980  n. ;  m 
coTery  by  Northmen,  280 ;  by  Oolnali 
279;  named,  288;  conquMt  of    ~ 
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M ;  ecnqiiMt  of  Fira,  SM ;  Collgnr*! 
colonies,  288:  Virginia  explored,  289; 
foundmtion  of  Port  Royal  by  French,  29D ; 
KugUali  colon  iep,  2&1 ;  Dutch  and  Swad- 
bh  lettlemente,  union  of  the  colonies, 
296 ;  Ntw  France  and  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, 289 :  British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
colonies,  &67 :  King  Philip's  war,  869  ; 
King  William's  war,  8ttl ;  Queen  Anne's 
war,  868:  French  settlements  and  dis- 
coreriM,  868 ;  King  George's  war,  419. 
French  and  Indian  war,  43; ;  Stamp  act, 
423 ;  Continental  Gongresii,  war  of  inde- 
pendence, 426 ;  signing  the  Constitution, 
438.  Ste  Canada,  United  States,  Spanish 
colonies. 

American  Association,  426. 

Amherst,  lord,  gor.  gen.  in  India,  641. 

Amherst,  gen.,  421. 

Am  Ida,  sack  of,  188. 190. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  18a2, 464, 686 ;  bftttle  of, 
618. 

Anunon,  2, 6. 

AmniaH,  battle  of,  129. 

Ampfing,  battle  of,  247. 

Ampbictyonic  council,  42 ;  lint  holy  war, 
61, 62:  2d  holy  war,  72 ;  Philip  a  mem- 
ber, 72. 

Amphipolis,  battle  of,  66. 

Ammo,  eonquerg  Eg>  pt,  18^ 

AmuHus,  k.  of  Alba  Louga,  87. 

Amyrtspus,  29. 

Anabaptists,  804. 

Anagawa,  battln  of,  866. 

Anastasius,  Greek  emp.,  190. 

Anaxagoias,  64. 

Ancus  Harcius,  k.  of  Rome,  89. 

Andelot,  Francois  d',  821. 

Andemaeh.  189 ;  battle  of  198, 19B. 

Andr^,  msjor,  481. 

Andrew  II.,  k.  of  Hungary,  crusade,  216. 

Andriecus  (Pseudo-PhilTppus),  122. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  861. 

Angel  us,  drnasty  of,  240. 

Anglas,  Boissy  d',  466. 

Angles,  settle  in  Britain,  172,  176;  east, 
north,  178  ;  middle.  179. 

Anglican  Church,  888. 

AnglO'Saxon  chronicle,  204. 

Anglo-Saxons.  Sm  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
England. 

Angora,  battle  of,  278. 

Angoul^me,  e.  See  Francis  I.,  k.  of 
France. 

AngouUme,  house  of,  317. 

Angromainya,  24. 

Anjou,  house  of,  England,  281 :  France, 
281 ;  Hungary,  TT! ;  Naples,  226,  263. 

Ankarstrtei,  409. 

Anna,  of  Brittany.  262,  818. 

Anna  Iranovna,  of  Russia,  410. 

Anna-Dido,  17.  I 

Annam,  French  in,  686. 

Anne  of  Austria,  8iS6. 

Anne  Boleyn,  884, 886 ;  of  Cleres,  884. 

Anne,  q.  of  England,  as  princess  deserts 
Jamen  II.,  884  j  acknowledged  successor 
of  William  ni.,  871 ;  her  rsign,  488 ; 
death,  486. 

Anno,  archb.  of  Cologne,  199. 

Annus  normalis,  817. 

Anselmi  archb.  of  Gaatorbujr,  280> 


Ansgariiu,  207, 906. 

j  Anson,  royage  of,  488. 

Antalddas,  pMce   of,  70. 

Anthemius,  Roman  emp^  162. 

Antl-com  law  league,  642. 

Anticosti,  disco?etT  of,  287. 

AnUetam,  battle  of,  667. 

Antigonus,  76, 77  ;  Oonatas,  77. 

Antiochia,  77  ;  capture  of,  190. 

Antiochus,  III.,  the  Gi«at,  k.  of  arria,8BL 
119.  -V  -,-f 

Antipater,  76, 79. 

Anti-reformation,  806. 

Antium,  104. 

Anton,  k.  of  Nararre,  821. 

Antoninus,  emp.  of  Rome,  rebuildi  Agrico* 

la's  wall,  88 ;  reign,  164. 
Antonlus,  C.,  consul.  188, 187. 
Antonius,  M.,  war  with  Pompeius,  141 :  at- 

sumes  control  upon  CMsar's  death,  144 } 

follows  Cleopsitra,  146;  second  triumH- 

rate.  146 ;  goTemor  of  the  Bast,  146 ; 

Parthian  war,  80, 146 :  daftoat  and  death* 

146. 
Antwerp,  capture  of,  881. 
Anville.  a\  m  America,  419. 
Apepl,  K.  ol  Egypt,  8. 
Aphrodito,  8.  n. 
Apis,  sacred  bull,  2, 27. 
Apollo,  sares  Croesus,  26 ;  oraele  of, 61. 
Appius  Claudius,  decemvir,  96  ;  theoe 

102, 106:  csecna,  106 ;  eandez,  110. 
ApriM.    St«  Hophra. 
Apulia,  88, 14L 
Aaun  Seztin,  battle  of,  127;  colony  of, 

Aquillius,  129. 

Aquilonia,  battle  of,  106. 

Aquitania.  84, 182. 

Arabia,  tributarr  to  Assyria,  14 ;  iBvadcd 
by  Seti  I..  6 ;  by  Romans,  148  ;  Roman 
province,  168 ;  invaded  by  Chosrois,  190. 

Ambian  dynasty  in  Chaldea.  18. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Africa,  182 ;  of  Spain^ 
183 ;  war  with  the  Greek  empire,  210 ; 
crusades  against,  218 ;  conquest  of  Per- 
sia, 198  ;  invasions  of  India,  211 ;  dy- 
nasties in  India,  241 ;  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, 260,  278.    S§e  Moofs. 

Aragon,  united  with  Catalonia,  240  ;  warfl 
with  the  Moors  and  with  Castile,  276 1 
united  with  Castile,  828.    St$  Spain. 

Aranda,  416. 

Aratus,  79. 

Arausio,  battle  of,  127* 

Arbela,  battle  of,  74. 

Arc,  Joan  of.     Set  Dare. 

Arcadius,  Greek  emp.,  161. 

Archelaus,  180. 

Arcbidamus,  66. 

Archons,  development,  61 ;  eleeted  by  all 
citiaens,  68 ;  reduction  of  their  power, 
66. 

Arcis-sur-Aube,  battle  of,  481. 

Arcole,  battle  of,  468. 

Arcot,  Nawib  of,  448. 

Ardaffhan,  628,  624. 

Ardoin  of  Ivrea,  197. 

Areopagus,  68,  62. 

Argal,  deputy  gor.  of  8.  Viifinla,  292 ;  al- 
leged submission  of  Dutch  to,  ~~ 
dition  to  Ut.  Desert,  299. 
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Argaum,  battle  of,  84t. 

AziinuMB,  battle  of,  69. 

ArgoD&ats,  expedition  of,  46. 

Anos,  chief  town  in  PelopooiiflfiiB.  48 ; 

aecline  of  power,  66 ;  allied  with  Atlieiie, 

62. 
Ainrle,  d.  of,  846, 487. 
Aiiyle,  e.  of.  trial,  882, 868. 
Arbnifm^69. 
Arioeto,  828. 
Arioristos,  188, 167. 
AriAtagoraii,  28. 
Aristion,  180. 

Arintobnliu,  k.  of  the  Jews,  11. 
Ari«todeniiu,  61. 
•Aristoglton,  64. 
AziBtomeneB,  61. 
AristophaneB,  64. 
AriBtotle,  78. 
Ark  of  the  Oorenant,  8. 
Arkanaas  admitted  to  the  Union,  668. 
ArleB,  kingdom  of,  ld8. 
Arlington,  880. 
Armada,  Great,  881,  889. 
ArmagnacB,  attack  Baale,  268 ;  maaeaexed, 

259. 
Armed  neatrality,  412 ;  renewed^  686. 
Armenia,  12,78 :  Inyaded bj  AieiiiiMiatrir 

Sftl  I.,  14 ;  eubject  to  AB^nria.  14,  to  Me- 
ia,  26,to  CyruB  the  Persian,  26 ;  attacked 
by  the  Farthians.  80 ;  Roman  prorinoe. 
168 ;  conquered  by  Sapor,  188 ;  redaced 
bv  M.  AureliuB,  196  ;  ceded  to  BoBsia, 

Arminius  defeats  Varos,  149 ;  after-hlBtozy, 
167. 

Armorica,  VenetU  in,  188;  Britons  emi- 
grate to,  172. 

Amim,  812. 

Arnold  of  Breacia,  221. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  siege  of  Qnebeo,  ^27 ; 
defeat  on  Champlain,  428 ;  his  tzeeson, 
430. 

Amaif  of  Carinthia,  193. 

ArpadB  in  Hungary,  277. 

Arques,  battle  of,  824. 

ArmceB,  founder  of  the  Futhlan  mon- 
archy, 29 ;  dynastic  name  of  all  the  Par- 
thian monarctiB  (I.-XXX.),  29, 80. 

Arsacidn,  156. 

Antes,  emp.  of  Persia,  29. 

Art  in  Greece,  64  ;  in  Italy,  827.       

Artabanus  I.,  k.  of  Parthia  (ArBacesyni., 
80;  III.  (Anaces  XXX.),  last  k.  of 
Parthia,  defeated  by  ArtaxerasB,  80, 187. 

Artaphemefl,  57. 

ArtavasdeB,  k.  of  Armenia.  146. 

ArUzata,  136 ;  captured,  160.  164. 

Artaxerxes,  k.  of  Persia,  I.,  28 ;  II.,  defeats 
the  younger  Cyrus,  W;  III..  29 ;  Artax- 
erxes  I.  founds  the  new  Persian  empire, 
80, 187;  U.,  189. 

Artemis,  21. 

Artemisium,  battle  of,  60. 

Artenay,  battle  of,  618. 

Arterelde,  Jacob  Tan,  267. 

Arthur,  k.  of  the  Silures.  87 ;  traditions 
conoemlng  him  in  the  N.  and  8.,  17S; 
cycle  of  romances,  236. 

Arthur,  d.  of  Brittany,  226 ;  death,  283. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  pres.  of  the  United 
States,  6Q0. 


ArtlelM  of  eoBfednatloii,  49:  of  fML 
841.  »         f  -« 

Artois,  e.  of,  460. 

Arundel,  e.  of,  Impeeehed,  S70 ; 


Aryans,  nnecttalnty  eopcerning,  lolnl 
ir. ;  in  Asia  Bfinor,  21  ;  mlaiiltfe  hsaa 
24 ;  Celts,  84. 

Asohaffenburg,  battle  of,  610l 

Asculum,  batUe  of,  106. 

Ashantee  war,  646. 

Afhburton  treaty,  664. 

Ashby  and  White,  case  of,  49L 

Ashera,  Phoeniciaa  loddees,  IT. 

Ashiluga  shQguns,  278,  866. 

Ashley,  880. 

Asia,  Roman  proTince,  ISi. 

Aske,  Robert,  rebellion  of,  88i 

Aspasia,  64. 

Aspem,  battle  of,  472. 

Asuam,  889.  641. 

Assandun,  battle  of,  20ft. 

Assaye,  battle  of,  641. 

Asshur.  12. 18. 

Asshuroanipal,  erap.  of  AmuiI**  6L  tt. 

ABshu^ebil-m,  k.  of  Ninereh,  l&T 

Asshui^natsir-pal  L,  emp.  of  Aasjito,  U. 

Assiffnats,  Issued,  460 ;  deeline  two  tldsfli, 
454;  total  amount  Issnad,  467.  Sm 
Mandate. 

Assises  of  Clarendon,  282. 

Associations  of  nobles,  250. 

Assyria,  geography,  rel]«ioii.  IS ;  tMOm- 
tion,  chronoloflnr,  18;  art,  16;  no  Asiy^ 
ian  conquest  of  Egypt  under  Shaehssc 
I.,  6  n.  2 :  conquest  of  Bgypft  bj  B■^ 
haddon,  6  ;  independent  cm|»lx«,  U; 
height  of  power,  16 :  fall  of  the  esBifaa 

16, 26 ;  attacks  Iran.  26 ;  northera  A.  sab- 
Ject  to  Rome,  80, 168. 

Astarte,  16, 17. 

Asturia,  kingdom  of,  188,  908. 

Astyages,  k.  of  Media,  21,  26.  S8u 

Atahuallpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  887. 

Athalaric,  k.  of  West  Qocke,  174. 

Atlianasius,  169. 

Athaulf,  171, 172. 

Athena,  identtfled  with  Nellh,  2. 

Athenion,  128. 

Athens,  ally  of  the  Ionian  eities,  88, 40; 
founded,  44 ;  old  ooniititutio&,  61 :  le* 
forms  of  Solon,  62 ;  PlelatnitiH,  nforsi 
of  Clisthenes,  64;  burned  by  XennSi 
69 ;  hegemony  of,  61 :  war  with  Spafcs, 
64 ;  under  Pericles,  64  ;  sonwidw  o^ 
69  ;  thirty  tyrants,  68  ;  DeoMtriw  Fe> 
liorceteB  in.  79;  captored  by  9alh, 
ISO  ;  adorned  by  Hadxian.  168 ;  daehy  sl« 
216 ;  captured  by  Venetlaiia,  418b  &i 
Greece. 

AthoA,  Mt.,  66, 68. 

Atlanta  evacuated,  668. 

AtlanUc  cable  laid,  487, 644. 

Atreus,  44. 

Attalus,  kings  of  Peraamns,  78 ;  L  Jiki 
.^olian  leacue,  llo ;  implores  aid  s( 
Rome,  118  ;  III.  bequeaths  ~ 
Rome,  124. 

Attalud^  appointed  emp.  of 
ric.  111. 

Attila  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  178. 

AttyadBD,  first  Lydian  djnaeliy,  SL 


Bono  bjAI» 
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Anekland,  lord.  gor.  mb.  In  India,  64A. 

AaerstiUit,  battle  of,  469. 

Aughrim,  battle  of,  8^7. 

AugMburg,  founded,  167  ;  diet  at,  808  ; 
coafesflion  of,  80i3;  religious  peaee  of, 
806 ;  peace  of,  81 T  ;  league  of,  870. 

Auguree,  college  of,  86. 

AuguKtine  in  Britain,  179. 

Augufituii,  Cm»x  Octavianuf .  emp.  of  Roma, 
hb  reign,  147 ;  family,  148  ;  death,  149. 

AugTutos  Il.^lector  of  Saxony,  elected  It. 
of  Poland,  874 ;  part  in  northern  war, 
894,  896 ;  III.,  elected  k.  of  Poland,  898 ; 
claimant  for  the  Auntrian  succeMiion, 
400 ;  death,  411. 

Aurangseb,  emp.  of  India,  depones  his 
father,  864;  his  reign,  880. 

Aurellanus,  emp.  of  Rome,  167;  Persian 
war,  and  death,  188. 

Aarelins,  Marcus,  Rom.  emp.,  war  with 
Parthia,  80:  reign,  164. 

Aturunci,  86, 106. 

Austerliti,  battle  of,  467. 

AufltraLia,  flmt  oonricts  sent  to,  686. 

Anstrasia,  181-188,  187. 

Austria,  Ostmark  reestablished,  196 ;  made 
a  duchy,  221 ;  house  of  Ilapflburg,  244 ; 
Hungarian  Ruocansion  secured  to,  278 : 
circle  of,  800 ;  anti-reformation  in,  809 ; 
peace  of  Carlowits.  872  ;  war  of  the  Span- 
iHh  succession,  891 ;  peace  of  Rantadt, 
894  ;  P«ace  of  Pasmrowits,  897 :  alliance 
with  Dpain,  896;  pragmatic  sanction,  896 : 
war  ox  Austrian  succession,  400;  seren 
years^war,  408;  reforms  of  Joseph  II., 
406 ;  alliance  with  Prussia,  462 ;  first  co- 
alition against  France.  4£l2'y  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  469:  second  coalition, 
460 ;  peace  of  LuneTille,  462 ;  Indemnifl- 
cations,  466 ;  third  coalition,  467 ;  peace 
of  Pr^ssburg,  467 ;  Francis  I.,  resigns  the 
Grown  of  the  H.  R.  E.,  becomes  emperor 
of  Austria,  468  ;  war  with  France,  471 ; 
peace  of  Vienna,  472 ;  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon, 474 ;  war  of  liberation,  477 ;  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  482;  influence  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  487  ;  Ferdinand  I.,  491 ; 
reToIutionary  moTements,491, 498;  war 
with  Sardinia,  494 ;  Hungarian  rerolt,  494 ; 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  496 ;  general  constitu- 
tion, 4S6 ;  abolished,  496 ;  Qerman  em- 
pire, 497  ;  war  with  France  and  8ardinla, 
loss  of  Lombardy,  602 :  February  consti- 
tution, 604 ;  war  with  Denmark,  606  ; 
with  Prussia,  607 ;  with  Italy,  610 ;  with- 
draws from  Qerman  confederation,  610  ; 
union  of  crowns  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, 611 ;  occupies  Bosnia  and  Henwro- 
Tina,  624:  alliance  with  Prussia,  6»; 
disturbances  in  Bosnia,  626. 

Austrian  succession,  war  of,  400, 488,  446. 

Austro-Pmssian  war,  607. 

Austro-Sardlnian  war,  681 

Authari,  176. 

Avars,  assist  Alboin,  176;  snbjngatad  by 
Charles  the  Oreat,  186,  192. 

ATasta,24. 

Arignon,  Popas  at,  268 ;  annazad  to  Fxanca, 

ATitus,  Roman  emp..  162. 

Ay  lion,  Lueus  Vasques  d',  286. 

Atsmt  da  Valanee,  387. 


Ayonbites,  dynasty  of,  S16, 217. 

Aydb  Khan,  647. 

Axerniidocht.  reign  of,  192. 

Axoff,  gained  by  Turkey,  876;  oonqntred 

by  Peter  the  Great,  8i4 ;  finally  gained 

by  RuMia,  410. 
Asores,  discoreiy  of,  276, 279. 

Baal,  9, 10, 16, 18. 

Babtf,  founds  Mughal  empire,  868. 

Babenberg.  house  of,  feud  with  house  ol 
Conrsd,  194 ;  receires  the  Eastmark,  U6 ; 
becomes  extinct,  244. 

Babington,  conspiracy  of,  889. 

Babylon,  capital  of  Babylonia,  12 ;  oantia 
of  the  Chaldean  empire.  18 ;  founded  by 
Ninus  (?),  14 ;  adorned  oy  Nebuchadnet- 
sar,  16 ;  captured  by  Cyrus,  26 ;  rerolt 
and  recapture,  27. 

Babpr Ionia,  geography,  12 ;  religion,  12 ;  elT- 
ilisation,  chronolo(^,  18;  dependent  on 
Elam,  independent  (old  or  Chaldean  em- 
pire), 18 ;  subordinate  to  Assrria,  18^  14 ; 
revolt  under  Nabopolassar,  16,  26 ;  new 
empire,  the  leading  Eastern  power,  16; 
becomes  a  Persian  prorlnoe,  i6,  26 ;  re- 
rolt against  Darius,  27 :  subject  to  Mith- 
ridates  I.  of  Parthia,  86. 

Babylonish  captlrlty  of  the  Jews,  11 ;  of 
the  papacy,  268. 

Bacallaos  (Newfoundland),  288. 

Bacon,  Francis,  lord  chan.,  841 ;  im» 
peacbment  of,  842. 

Bacon's  rebellion,  869. 

Bacon,  Roger,  285. 

Bactria,  geography,  24;  relislon,  24;  em- 
pire of,  26 ;  subject  to  Paruila,  80. 

Badajos,  geographical  congress,  286 ;  ilsga, 
478. 

Baden,  peace  of,  894 :  beooines  aa  alaefeo- 
rate,  464 ;  Joined  allies,  479. 

BsMula,  battle  of,  117. 

Bseda,  180. 

Baffin,  roya^  of,  299. 

Bagdad,  caliphate  of,  188 ;  under  tha  Ab- 
basides,  210 ;  destroyed  by  Mongols,  911. 

Bagleme.  288. 

Banadas,  141. 

Bahadur  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442,  646. 

Bahamas,  868 

Bahram  (Varahran  VI.),  191. 

Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  460, 461, 466. 

BajaKid,  && 

Bajaaet  I.,  278. 

Biji  Rio,  448. 

Balaclara,  battle  of,  600. 

B4Uji  Biji  lUo,  448. 

Balas,  emp.  of  Penia.  188. 

Balbinus,  CsbUus,  166. 

Balboa,  Vasco  NuBes  de,  284. 

Baldur,  164, 166. 

Baldwin,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  L,  214,  Si :  II 
to  v.,  214. 

Baldwin,  of  Flanders,  216. 

Balfour,  defeats  Clarerhouse,  881. 

Baliol,  Edward,  k.  of  Scotland,  364, 306. 

BaU,  John,  268,  269. 

Ballard,  conspiracy  of,  888L 

Baltimore,  Lord,  298. 

Bamberg,  diet  of,  221. 

Ban^,  Swedish  ffaneral,  812, 814. 

Bank  of  England^  chaximi^  V9^\ 
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iipecto  pftjOMiit,  686;  rtnmied,  689; 
ihiurter  renewed,  644. 

Bankruptcy  bill  in  Kugland.  646. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  267 

Bar,  confederaoyof,  411. 

Bar,  duchy  of,  886. 

Barcelona,  county  of,  909;  imlt«d  with 
Aragon,  240. 

Bardlfa,  Ti. 

Barebone-n  parliament,  876. 

Barlow,  sir  Q.,  gor.  gen.  in  India,  641. 

Bamet,  battle  of,  274. 

Baronete,  creation  of,  841. 

BarrM,  469. 

Barr^,  colonel,  ^8. 

Barrier  treaties, 371,  393. 

Barry,  countess  du,  446. 

Bar-8ur-Aube,  battle  of,  480. 

Barthelmy,  469. 

Basentello,  battle  (?},  197  n. 

Basle,  council  of.  819 ;  peace  of,  467. 

Bassein,  treaty  of,  641. 

Bastidas,  de,  voyage  of,  284. 

Bastile,  destruction  of,  449. 

Batavtan  republic,  founded,  466;  txmni- 
f ormed  to  kingdom  of  Holland,  468. 

Batavians,  revolt  of,  161. 

Bates,  trial  of,  840. 

Batoum,  Russians  attack,  628;  ceded  to 
KuBsia,  524. 

Batthyanyi,  count,  494,  490. 

Baru,  240. 

Baum,  colonel,  429. 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  476. 

Bavnria,  Bavarians,  duchy  established,  186 ; 
growth  of  power,  194 ;  granted  to  Otto  of 
Nordheim,  then  to  Welf,  199  ;  Henry  the 
Proud  dispossessed.  219 ;  Henry  the  Lion 
rvinntated,  221;  given  to  Otto  of  Wit- 
telsbach,  222;  duke  Maximilian,  809  ; 
war  of  Spanish  succession,  890 ;  extinc- 
tion of  electoral  house,  war  of  Bavarian 
succession,  406;  to  be  exchanged  for 
Netherlands,  408;  allied  with  Napoleon, 
467  ;  with  Austria,  478  ;  allied  with  Aus- 
tria in  Austro-Prussian  war,  507  ;  joins 
Prussia  in  the  Franco-Oerman  war,  614 ; 
vote  in  Bundentag,  520. 

Baxar,  battle  of,  444. 

Bayard,  chev.,  8U2,  818. 

Bayonne  decree,  560. 

Baxaine,  manhal,  at  Metz,  514,  616;  sur- 
renders  Mets,  518  ;  trial,  588. 

Beachy  Head,  battle  of,  887. 

Bcaronsfield,  lord  ( Disraeli),  sketch  of  life, 
548;  chan.  of  exrh.,643;  premier,  646; 
raised  to  peerage,  545. 

Beaufort,  cardinal,  271. 

Beaune  la  Rolande,  battle  of,  618. 

Beausejour,  421. 

Becket,  Thomas,  archb.  of  Canttrbnry, 
231 :  murdered,  282. 

Bedford,  d.  of,  260. 

Bedford,  ministry  of,  488. 

Bedloe,  881. 

Beheim,  Martin,  280. 

Bel,  12, 18. 

Belfort.  battle  of,  619. 

Belgli,  87  ;  subjugation  of,  188. 

Belgium,  Belgians,  34  ;  annexed  to  France, 
453  ;  reTolution  ot  l«aO«  488 ;  conflict 
with  p«pt<oyt  6S& 


Belgrade,  battle  oi,  278,  887; 

397,  898. 
Belisarius,  174, 190. 
Bellona,  84. 
Belshanar,  16. 

Bem,  Polish  general,  486,  490. 
Benedetti,  at  Bms,  618. 
Benedict,  popes.  V.,  176;  IX.,  IM:  XL. 

264  ;  Xlfl.,  «i61 :  depoewl,  28S. 
Benedek,  general,  606,  609. 
Beneventum,  battle  of,  106 :    dbafrilV 

V26.  1    X  J, 

Bengal,  22 ;  Mnhammedaa  aultaiM  In. SI: 

British  hi,  448.  — f       » 

Bennington,  battle  of,  429. 
Bentinrk,  earl  of  Portland,  886. 
Bentinck,  lord  William,  goT.  ccn.  In  lafiSt 

641.  ^^ 

Berengar  II.  (of  Irrea),  195. 
Berezina,  pasnge  of  the^76. 
Berg,  grand  duchy  of,  4o8,  478. 
Beiigen,  406. 
Bergerac,  peace  of,  822. 
Berkeley,  lord,  grant  in  Aaiericn,  868. 
Berkeley,  sir  William,  868. 
Berlin,  in  Haneeatie  leacue,  949;  anlv«r> 

sity  founded,  471 ;  conflicts  In  the  etraelL 

492;  peace  of.  401 ;  truce  of.  486;  eon- 

gress  of,  624 ;  conference  of,  096. 
Berlin  decree,  687, 660. 
Bermudas,  292. 
Bemadotte,  on  middle  Rhiaa,  460 ;  on  v^ 

per  Danube,  467 :  crown  pcinee  of  8v^ 

den,  478  ;  acts  with  allies,  476,  477. 
Bernard,  a.  of  Clairvanx.  214. 
Bernard,  goT.  of  Mass.,  424. 
Berne,  joins  Swiss  confedeimej,  918 ;  e^ 

tains   the  Waadtland,  827;  eonfedcntt 

council  in,  492.  

Bemhard,  of  Ascanla,  282:  k.  of  Italy. 

186 ;  d.  of  Saxe-Weifflar,  819, 818. 
Bemicia,  178. 
BemstorfF,  c,  400. 
Berry,  d.  of,  murdered,  697. 
Berthier,  prince  of  NenchAtel,  468. 
Berthold  of  Zihringen,  reeeiToe  Cariatikilk 

199 ;  aids  Lothar,  218. 
Berwick,  English,  Idbb ;  capture  of,  964, 974; 

txeatv  of,  338 :  pariticaUon  of,  846. 
Berwick,  manhal,  446. 
Bessarabia,  ceded  by  Russia.  601 ;    tekn 

back  in  treaty  of  San  Steuno,  688 ;  is 

congress  of  Berlin,  524. 
Bessus,  the  satrap,  28,  74. 
Bestushef,  411. 
Bethlen  Gabor,  pr.  of  TraniylTnnln.  309. 

810. 
Beust,  T.,  611. 
Bexiers,  storm  of,  227. 
Bhartpur,  battle  of,  641. 
Biami,  discovers  America,  981. 
Bible,  translated  by  Luther,  809 ;  A^UA 

tran9lation  completed,  841. 
Bibncte,  battle  of,  188. 
Bidar,  kingdom  of,  858 ;  oonqnevnd  kj  A» 

rengzeb,  889. 
Bijdpur,  kinirdom,  858 ;  annexed  feoMigM 

empire,  8{^. 
Bill  of  Attainder,  last  used,  888. 
Bill    excluding   bishops   ixom   Houi  4 

Lords.  347. 
V  ^VIV  ot  Rights,  886. 
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Billi,  th*  four,  pwttnttd  bj  parliuBenft  to 

Charles  L.SsD. 

Bix^r  Jarl,  287. 

Birkebeneme,  288. 

Birou,  410, 411 ;  inrvstod  with  CnrUnd,  414. 

Birthen,  battle  of,  196. 

Btscop,  Benedict,  180. 

BUiniarok,  count  r.,  early  life,  604;  ohac. 
of  the  confederation,  611 ;  negotiation* 
with  Farre,  6 17 ;  chan.  of  the  empire, 
6i0 ;  at  conneM  of  Berlin,  624 ;  at  Vien- 
na, 626 ;  defeated  in  Reichstag,  626. 

Bithjrnla,subjunted  bjr  Alyattesof  Lydia, 
21:  kings  of,  78;  war  with  Mtchridatea, 
12d ;  bequeathed  to  Rome,  184, 138. 

Bla,  Lydian  goddess,  21. 

Black  Death,  in  England,  268,  260 ;  in 
France,  253. 

BUck  Hole  of  Calcutta,  448. 

Black  Prince.    Se«  Bdward,  the. 

Blackheath,  battle  of,  833. 

Bladensburgh,  battle  of,  66L 

Biadud,87. 

Blake,  876. 

Blanche,  regent,  227. 

Blanket  meeting  at  Sfaneheeter,  688. 

Bleking,  joined  to  Sweden,  288 ;  ceded  to 
Denmark,  288. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  892,  484. 

Block,  Adrian,  296,  298. 

Bloody  Assise,  883. 

Bl'dcher,  surrenders,  469;  occupies  Dres- 
den, 4<6;  in  the  war  of  liberation,  477- 
481;  created  Prinoe  of  Wahlstadt,  477; 
at  ll^aterloo,  484. 

Blumenau,  battle  of,  609. 

Bo3hdicea,  rerolt  of,  87. 

BobadUU,  283. 

Boooaocio,  Gioranni,  268. 

Bocchtts,  k.  of  Mauritania,  127. 

Boeholt,  battle  of,  186. 

Bockelsohn,  Johann,  304. 

Bodffnstein.  801. 

Body  of  Liberties,  398. 

BoBOtia,  40  ;  conquered  by  JBolians,  48  ; 
snbmiu  to  Xerxes,  68 ;  allied  with  Sparta, 
62 ;  aristoeraoies  in,  OS ;  war  with  Sparta, 
77, 80.  • 

Bohemia,  occupied  by  Boii,  167 ;  by  Mar- 
comanni,  167  ;  br  Slars,  168 ;  war  with 
Henry  I.,  194 ;  does  homage  to  empire, 
218 ;  dukes  created  kines,  221 ;  Ottokar^s 
war  with  Rudolph,  244  ;  Luxembourg 
house,  247 ;  Charles  IV.,emp..  248  ;  Hus- 
sites, 262;  united  with  Hungary,  278; 
Ferdinand  I.  elected  king,  806 ;  in  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  308, 309 ;  ia  Austro-Prussian 
war,  609 ;  Bohemian  language  in  UniTer- 
sity  of  Prague,  626. 

Bobemond  of  Tarentum,  214. 

Bohmisch-Brud,  battle  of,  262. 

Boii.  in  Gaul,  34,  85;  in  Bohemia,  167. 

BoiUeau,  371. 

BoIcmUt.  k.  of  Poland,  197. 

Bolingbmke,  Henry.  Set  Henry  IV.  of 
England,  270. 

Bolingbroke,  rise.,  St.  John  created,  486; 
impeached,  437. 

Bolivar.  488. 

Bolivia,  Independent,  488. 

Bombay,  271 ;  British  in,  448. 

Bonaparto ,  Jmobm,  k.  of  WestpliftUay  470. 


Bonaparte,  Joneph.  468:  k.  of  Naplea, 
470 ;  of  Spain,  470;  drirea  froa  Spain, 
479. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  k.  of  Holland,  468, 470; 
abdication,  478. 

Bonaparte,  Luoien,  461. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  first  appeamnee,  466 ; 
in  command  for  the  oonrention,  467  ; 
marriage  to  Josephine,  468 :  crossed  the 
Alps,  4o8 ;  Egyptian  exp.,  460  ;  regent  ol 
the  consulAtis,  461 ;  campaign  in  Italy, 
462  ;  passage  of  the  Gt.  St.  Bernard,  462: 
consul  for  life.  464  ;  hereditary  emp.  of 
the  French,  46o.     Set  Napoleon  I. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Napoleon,  macciage,  681. 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  6l2. 

BonaparUsts,  627,  630,  684. 

Bond  of  association^389. 

Bonder,  family  of,  287. 

Boniface,  apostle  of  the  Germans,  180,  ISL 

Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  216. 

Boniface  Vlli.,  pope,  264. 

Booifaeius,  Roman  governor,  184. 

Bonner,  b.  of  London,  836. 

Boon,  Daniel,  425. 

Bordeaux,  d.  of.  627,  629. 

BorgU  family,  827. 

Bomhoeved,  battle  of ,^224,  SS6. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  iib. 

Boroughbridge,  battle  of,  267. 

Bosnia,  occupied  by  Austrians,  691;  dte* 
turbances,  625. 

Bosphorus,  bridge  of  boats  oTer,  28 ;  king* 
dom  of  the,  129. 

Bossuet,  371. 

Boston,  settlement  of,  296 ;  maaaaere,  426; 
tea-party,  426 ;  port-bill,  426,40;  ileg* 
and  surrender,  u7. 

Bosworth  Pield,  battle  of,  276. 

Both  well,  888. 

BothweU-Brigg,  battle  of,  88L 

Bouillon,  Godfrey  of.  214. 

Bourbaki,  614,  619. 

BourI>on,  card,  of,  822 

Bourbon,  constable  of,  dofeotion,  808; 
death,  808. 

Bourbon,  d.  of,  446,  446. 

Bourbon  family  compact,  489. 

Bourbon,  house  of,  contest  with  Oatherino 
de'  Medici,  821  ;  descent,  824;  in  Spain, 
414 ;  in  Naples,  416,  468 :  return  to 
France,  481,  626  ;  final  expulsion,  629. 

Bouvines,  battle  of,  228,  227, 288. 

Bo vian urn,  capture  of ,106. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the.  870, 887. 

Braddock's  defeat,  421. 

Bradford,  William,  296. 

Brad8treet,  421. 

Bragonsa,  house  of.  in  Portngal,  882,  416. 

Brahma,  religion  of,  28. 

Brahmans,  caste  of,  28. 

Brandenburg,  conquered  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  218 ;  falls  to  Ludwig  the  Bavarian, 
247  ;  an  electorate,  248  ;  falls  to  Charles 
lY. ,  249  ;  given  to  Frederic  of  Nuremberg 
(llohenzollem),  252 ;  this  not  a  sale,  263 
n. ;  joini  peace  of  Prague,  314 ;  indem- 
nifications in  peace  of  Westplialia,  816: 
sreat  elector,  868 ;  elector  becomes  king  ox 
Prussia.  872 ;  Bast  Pmaaia,  iecnied  ta 
877. 

Brandt,  40^ 
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BnndjwiiM,  battle  of,  429. 

BntfidM,  66. 

Bravalla,  battle  of,  207. 

Bnsil,  diMorered,  284:  indopendont,  488. 

Bnida,  oompromiM.  830;  declariitioD  of, 
878 ;  traity  of,  858,864, 879. 

Bremen,  free  city,  2SS2 ;  in  league  of  Rhine 
cities,  249 ;  not  ceded  to  Sweden,  816 ; 
remains  free  in  1S08,  464. 

Bremen,  bishopric,  eeded  to  Sweden  as  a 
duchy,  816  i  Banes  eaptoze  and  sell  to 
IlanoTer,  896. 

Brennus,  British  prince  (?)  87;  at  Boom, 
100. 

BrentfordjjJIkir  of,  847. 

Breogan,  o9. 

Bxeslan.  battle  of,  404 ;  peaoe  of,  401 ;  fftU 
of,46d. 

Bretigny,  peace  of,  258,  268. 

Bretwalda,  178. 

Brienne,  de,  447. 

Bright.  John,  642 ;  resignation,  643. 

Brissot,  Girondist.  451,  452, 454. 

Bristol,  captured,  267 ;  by  Kup«rt,847 ; 
rendered,  849. 

Britain,  geography,  religion,  mythical  his- 
tory,  Si\  probable  history  to  the  year 
411,  87;  IrUh  inrasion,  89;  expedition 
of  Csesar,  189 ;  conquest  begun,  150 ;  de- 
scription, 168, 164  ;  Roman  Britain,  176 ; 
Teutonic  conquest,  176.    Su  England. 

Britannicus,  150. 

Brithnoth,  death  of,  206. 

British  Museum  founded,  489. 

Brittany  (Bretagne),  independentj182, 201 ; 
under  Henry  II.  of  England,  281 ;  con- 
tested succession,  257 ;  final  union  with 
French  crown,  820 ;  annexed  to  France, 
838 

*'  Broad  Bottom  Ministry,'*  433. 

Broglie  ministry.  527,  5^29,  588. 

Briimsebro,  peace  of,  315,  852. 

Brook,  Lord,  grant  in  Conn..  296. 

Brougham,  lord  chancellor,  539. 

Brown,  John,  hang<^d.  556. 

Bruce,  claimant  for  Scottish  crown,  264. 

Bruce,  Robert,  coronation,  269;  wins  Ban- 
nockburn.  'i67  ;  death,  268. 

Bruhl,  c,  408. 

Brunanburh,  battle  of.  205. 

Brundislum,  siege  of,  141. 

Brunhilde,  181. 

Brunswick,  222,  816,  490. 

Brunswick,  d.  of,  manifesto,  4R2 :  com- 
mands Prussians,  469 ;  expedition.  472. 

Bruuswick-LUnebnrg,  duehjr  of,  2m. 

Brute,  37. 

Brutus,  Decimus,  144, 145. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  89;  consul,  98:  puts 
his  son  to  death  in  509  (accidentally 
omitted  from  the  first  paragraph  in  page 
9'»). 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  188 ;  murder  of  Caesar, 
144 ;  death,  145. 

Brythonic  Celts,  87. 

Buccaneers,  417. 

Buchanan,  James,  U.  S.  mo.  of  ftate,  654 ; 
pros.,  556. 

Bucharest,  peace  of,  478. 

Buckingham,  d.  of :  (1)  farorite  of  Richard 
111.7276 ;  (2)  d.  In  the  teign  of  Henry 
VlU.,884i  (3)V\mw»,U^rotvUolA< 


I.,841;MnM4utfoB,848;  (4)fftfwHerf 

Charles  11.,  diiO. 
Buddha,  28. 
Budduism,  its  origin,  28 :  IntarodiiMd  tale 

China,  SI  i  into  Japan,  88. 
Buena  ^ta,  surrender  of,  664- 
Bulgaria,  rerolt  in,  521 ;   pzinetMU^  at 

523,524. 
Bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  diTldlng  Um  ««rii, 

282;  ftoscolta  fill,  254;    oleiieia  tatov. 

254,296.  ^^ 

Bull,  golden,  of  Um  H.  R.  B.,  248 ;  «<  Ha»- 

BunRunVbattles  of,  657. 

Bunker's  HIU,  battU  of,  4S7. 

Bunyan,  John,  888. 

BunxelwiU,  406. 

Burfoni,  battle  of.  180. 

Burghley,  baron,  f^. 

Burgnyue,  gen.,  428 ;  inmnder  of,  ttBi. 

Buigundianik  on  the  Oder,  164;  aioaBl 
Worms,  170,  171:  oa  the  Rhone  m4 
SaAoe,   172;  snbjnipttad,  18L 

Burgundy  (see  BurgundlaaB),  part  eC 
Kmnklsh  kingdom.  In  the  sefiond  divfe- 
ion.  181;  in  the  third,  IS;  fivm  to 
Lothar  in  the  treaty  of  Vrrdaa,  187; 
after  his  death,  assigned  to  Um  wad 
Franks,  193;  divided  into  tima^viBM 
under  Rudolf,  209 ;  and  eisiJaimne  nndtf 
Boso,  19b,  201 ;  thcM  two  oaitod  lato  the 
kingdom  of  Bnrgundj  or  Arlea,  196; 
which  Rudolf  III.  beqooaUMd  to  Heaiy 
II.,  198 ;  and  which  was  unltod  with  the 
empire,  198 ;  the  duchj  of  Bargoodj  it> 
mained  with  France,  waa  aeiaed  by  John 
II.,  and  KiTen  to  Philip  the  Bold,  SK8: 
growth  of  Its  power,  strife  with  ig*«p  of 
France,  259 ;  Burgundy  and  Oridaaa^aB: 
in  the  Hundred  Tears*  I7ar,  960 ;  daathoC 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  dnchy  united  with 
France,  262 ;  the  other  Buigundkui  laiidf 
fell  to  Maximilian  of  Qermanj,  268, 801 ; 
the  duchy  claimed  by  Charloe  Y.,  808; 
them  claims  renounced  by  Charlea,  805; 
new  kingdom  of  Buxgundj  pcopoMd  hf 
Joseph  II.,  408. 

Burke,  Edmand,  441. 

Burkentdorf,  battle  of,  408. 

Burleigh,  baron,  sec.  of  stato,  888* 

Burlingame,  Anson,  582. 

Burma,  22,  80;  inrasion  of,  444 ;  lit  B» 
mese  war,  541 ;  2d,  546 ;  ^""t^^  to  la- 
dia,  546. 

Burnet,  b.  of  Salisbury,  888. 

Burnet,  William,  goT.  ai  Mow  Toik.il7: 
of  Mass.,  418. 

Bumside,  gen. ,  557. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Tice-pres.  of  U.  8.,  648;  dad 
with  Hamilton,  549:  trial,  650. 

BufK-Nimrud,  ruins  of,  12  a.  2. 

Bute,  lord.  439. 

Butler,  Iri.sh  gen.,  813. 

Button's  Bay,  dlscoTery  of,  299. 

Buzzard's  Bay,  discovery  of,  290. 

**  Bye  "  or  "  Surprising  "  treaioa,  SlflL 

Bylot,  Toyage  of.  299. 

Byng,  admiral,  434. 

Byron,  lord,  4t^. 

Bysantium.  captured, 61, 68 :  ImportaaMU 
Athens,  72;  name  changed  to  ronitmri 
^t^vVt  A^  \  capital  of  eastern  ompiio^m 
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»  Cabal ''  mlnUtry,  880. 

CitbochUns  orerthrowD, 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  diieorsr  North 
America,  283,  833 ;  Sebastian,  Toyage  of, 
283;  alleged  Torage,  285;  TOjage  to 
South  America,  ^. 

Cabral,  diRcoTers  Bmil,  28i,  868. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  271. 

Cadiz,  expedition  of  Wimbledon,  842 ;  siege 
of,  478 ;  capture,  627.    Stt  alio  Qadee. 

CadmuM,  18,  46. 

Cadoudal,  executed,  466. 

Caedmon,  180. 

Omar,  C.  Julina,  leader  of  the  demoenti, 
186;  eonsul,  187;  MumTir,  187;  re- 
oeires  Oallia  Cisalplna  and  Narbonen- 
■is.  188;  conquest  of  Gaul,  rlsits  to 
Britain,  189;  war  with  Pompeius,  140; 
Pharsalns,  141;  In  Bgypt,  142;  vtni^ 
9idi^  vieij  142 ;  African  war,  142 ;  war 
With  sons  of  Pompeius,  148 ;  C.  imp«ra> 
tor,  143;  reform  of  the  calendar,  148; 
assassination,  144. 

C^sar,  O.  and  L.,  adopted  hy  Angtistus,  148. 

Cafllr  war,  648. 

Cairo  captured  by  the  French,  400. 

Cajetanus.     See  Vio. 

Calais,  captured  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, 257;  only  English  possession  Hi 
France,  272;  lost,  821,  888. 

CalatraTa,  order  of,  240,  828. 

Calcutta,  22,  880. 

Calendar,  reformed  by  Csesar,  144;  by 
Gregory  XIIL,  827;  republican  c.  in 
France,  466. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  U.  8.  sec.  of  war,  661 ; 
Tiee>pre6.,  552. 

California,  discoTered  by  Cortes,  286,  287  ; 
by  Drake,  289 :  gold  discorered  in,  565 ; 
8lst  State  of  the  Union,  655. 

Caligula,  160. 

Caliphate,  earlv  history,  182, 188 ;  Haronn- 
al-Rashid,  186 ;  dirUion  into  c.  of  Bag- 
dad, 188;  under  Abbasidee,  210:  de- 
stroyed, 241;  and  the  c  of  Cordora, 
founded  and  broken  up,  209. 

CalixUnians,  262. 

Calixtusll.,  Pope,  201. 

Calmar.  onion  of,  287,  288,  276, 851 

Calonne,197,  447. 

Calonues,  449. 

Calpumius,  C,  118. 

Calrin,  804. 

Calrinists,  not  included  in  eonrention  of 
Pa^MU,  305 ;  nor  In  peace  of  Augsburg, 
306;  included  iu  peace  of  Westphalia, 
817. 

Camaret,  of  Rouen,  284. 

Oamargo,  Alonso  de,  287. 

Cambray,  league  of,  800, 818, 826 ;  peace  of, 
di>3. 

Cambyses,  k.  of  Persia,  defeats  Pmmethik, 
7 ;  attempted  conquest  of  Carthaii^,  19 ; 
conquest  of  Egypt,  slaughter  of  Apis(?), 
27. 

Camden,  battle  of,  430. 

Camillus,  M.  Furins,  100, 108. 

Campania,  81,  83,  104. 

Campbell,  lord  chan.,  544. 

Campeggio,  802. 

Camperaown,  battle  of,  588. 

OMnpofonnk>,pMooof,458,460,468,468.  J 


Canaan,  7,  8, 16. 

Canada.  See  New  Franee,  French  in, 299*, 
French  claims  to,  363;  wars  with  Iro- 
quois, 364,  365  ;  with  British  colonies,  set 
King  William's  war,  Queen  Anne's  war, 
George '8  war,  old  French  and  Indian 
war ;  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  862,  871, 
888 ;  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  868,  893, 
485  ;  in  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  404, 
419, 488  ;  Seven  Years'  War,  420  ;  peace  of 
Paris,  422,439;  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
receives  representatire  gOT.,  585 ;  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  C.,  6^  ;  dominion 
of  C,  545. 

Canaris.  488. 

Canary  Islands,  diseoTarr  of,  279. 

Oandaulee,  k.  of  Lydia,  21. 

Candia.     See  Crete. 

CannsB,  battle  of,  115. 

Cannibals,  288. 

Canning,  e.,  goT.  gen.  In  India,  546. 

Canning,  George,  home  see.,  687 ;  foreign 
sec.,  oSd. 

Cano«sa,  castle  of,  200. 

Caurob<^rt.  500,  502,  514. 

Cantabrl,  148. 

Canterbury,  88 ;  captured  by  Banes,  206 ; 
archb.  of,  see  Dunstan,  Aiiselm,  Becket, 
etc. 

Canton,  81,  561. 

Canusium  (Marcellus  defeated  at.  In  209 
B.  0.,  accidentally  omitted  on  p.  117). 

Canute.     See  Kuut. 

Cape  Ann,  settlement  of  Puritans  at,  296  ; 
Augustine,  disooTery  of.  284;  Cod,  dis^ 
covered  by  Northmen  m,  281 ;  by  Go»> 
nold,  290  i  surveyed,  294:  Florida,  286; 
Good  Hope,  rounded,  280 ;  seised  by 
England,  536,  see  Caffli  war,  Zulu  war ; 
Mendocino,  discovered,  288;  Peregrine, 
300;  Vela,  283;  Verde,  disooTety  oL 
276. 

Capet,  Hugo,  272. 

Capetian  dynasty,  202,  206,  257. 

CapitoIinuM,  M.  Manlius,  lUO. 

Capita  larii,  186. 

Capo  d'Istria,  489. 

Cappadocia,  conquered  by  Cyrus,  26 ;  oeen- 

?ied  by  Tigranes,  134 :  subject  to  Rome, 
56  ;  Roman  prov.,  149. 
Capua,  battle  of,  106;  secession  of,  116) 

surrender,  116. 
Caiacalla,  Roman  emp.,  Parthian  «a^.,80| 

reign,  155. 
Caractacus,  37. 
Caraffa.     See  Paul  IV. 
Carbury  Hill,  battle  of,  388. 
Carchemish,  battle  of,  6, 11, 16. 
Carcw,  sir  Thomas,  336. 
Caria,  2U ;  subdued  by  Alyattes,  Zl ;    bj 

Harpagus,  26. 
Caribs,  262. 
Carinthia,  made  a  duchy,  196 ;  snrrenderad 

by  Bohf^mia,  244. 
CarinuD,  158. 
Carisbrooke  castle,  350. 
Carlos,  don,  son  of  Philip  TI.,  revolt  and 

arrest,  880 ;  leader  of  the  absolutists  In 

Spain,  490  :  Oarlists,  520,  521. 
Carlowiu,  peace  of,  342,  874,  875,  416. 
Carlfibad,  congress  of  ministers  ai,  487« 
Carhttadt.    See  Bodieustein. 
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Bulex* 


Carnstle.  448. 

Camot,  464,  467, 469. 

CarolanA,  288;  gnntod  to  Hwith,  206; 
clainMd  by  Coze,  865. 

CarolioA,  Carolina  regrantod  under  thli 
name,  2d8;  granted  to  Clarendon,  868 
fundamental  constitution  adopted,  868 
invaded  by  French  and  Spanish,  868 
Indian  war,  417  ;  proprietary  gov.  orer- 
thrown,  417  ;  divided  into  North  and 
South  C.  (q.  T.),  417  \  boumUrjr  reotiAed, 
425. 

Carolina,  fort,  288. 

Caroline,  q.  of  England,  689 

Carolingians,  Austrasian  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace. 182;  kings  of  the  Franks,  184;  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  108 ;  in  FraDoe,  201. 

Carpi,  battle  of,  892. 

Carrhse,  battle  of,  140. 

Carteret,  Sir  George.  868. 

Carthage,  founded,  18 ;  Meltaer's  view  eon- 
eeming,  18,  n.  1;  constitution,  19  ;  oppo- 
sition to  Grecian  colonisation,  19 ;  threat- 
ened by  Cambyses,  19,  27  ;  wars  with 
Sicilian  Greeks,  20;  defeat  at  Uimers, 
20 :  treaty  of  commerce  with  Rome,  103 ; 
allied  with  Rome,  108 ;  war  with  Rome. 
iS^r  Funic  wars ;  d<^troyed,  12 ;  occu- 
pied by  Vandals.  172.     Set  Phcenicia. 

Carthage,  New,  taken  by  Scipio,  117. 

Carthagena,285;  sack  of,  ^;  sacked  br 
Drake,  839 ;  attacked  by  Vernon,  419, 488. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  voyages  to  America,  287. 

Cams,  Roman  emp.,  15i 

Carver,  John,  gov.  of  Plymouth,  284. 

Casco,  destruction  of,  861. 

Casimir  the  Great,  k.  of  Poland,  277. 

Cai>imir,  John,  873,  374. 

Cassander,  76. 

Cassiterides,  visited  by  PhoBQieiaos,  17  n. 

Cassius,  144,  145. 

Ca.<*8ius.  Sp.  97. 

Cassivelaunus,  87, 139. 

Castelfldardo,  battle  of,  503. 

Castes,  in  Egypt,  8  ;  in  India,  23. 

Castile,  county ,  afterwardi*  kingdom  of,  209 ; 
final  union  with  Leon^240 ;  kings  of,  276 ; 
united  with  Aragon,  328 ;  supports  Philip 
of  Anjou,  392. 

Caatillon,  battle  of,  272. 

Castlereagh,  at  Vienna,  482 ;  foreign  see., 
537 ;  suicide,  G39. 

CaUlaunian  fields,  battle  of  the,  173. 

Catalonia,  240;  royal  house  extinct,  276; 
invaded  392. 

Catcau-Cambr6si8,  treaty  of,  821,  327,  838. 

Catesby,  Robert,  840. 

Cathari,  227. 

Cathay,  30. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  S21,  824. 

Catherine,  emp.  of  Russia,  I.,  reign,  410; 
11.,  in  seven  years'  war,  ^36 ;  reign,  411 ; 
war  with  the  Turks,  412,  413. 

Catholic  league,  308. 

Catholic  relief  act,  539. 

Catiline,  conspiracy  of,  186. 

Catinat,  370,  &>2. 

Cato,  M.  Porciuti,  tke  elder^  in  Spain,  118 ; 
accuses  Scipio,  120 ;  '*  Carthaginem  ense 
delendam,'*  121 ;  lAcyounirer,  absent  from 
Rome,  138;  returned,  188;  ftt  J^xra- 
ohium,  141 ;  suicide,  142. 


Cato  strset  oonw^irmej,  688. 

Cattle  plscue,  6(4. 

Catullus,  C.  Valerius,  148. 

Caudine  Pass,  106. 

Caulaincourt,  477,  480. 

Cau^  fldei.  reformaiionis^rodonli,  281,  Ml 

*^  Cavalier  ^*parliament,  878,  881. 

Cavendish,  F.,  see.  for  Irsiaad.  618. 

Cavour,  o.  603,  681. 

Cawnpore,  massacre  «l,  64fiL 

Caxton,  William,  276. 

Ceawlin,  k.  of  Wesaex,  178. 

CeciL     See  Burghley. 

Ceerops,  44. 

Celibacy  <ntn>dao«l,  900. 

Celtiberians,  86. 

Celts,  migratioDS  of,  85 ;  OoUblie  tad  Bry 
thonic,  85;  Celts  of  QauL  Se«  Qaal& 
Celts  of  British  islee,  38.  Be*  also  Biil> 
ain.  Celts  in  Italy,  85,  88;  loiii  Haut 
bal,  114 ;  annihilated  as  a  nation,  188. 

Censor,  creation  of  the  ofllcs,  99 :  one  esi* 
sor  plebeian,  102 ;  power  limitM,  182;  i^ 
stored,  133 :  given  to  Csssar,  148. 

Censorship  of  the  press  aboUshied  in  BBf> 
land,  388. 

Census  of  American  coloniee,  ttS ;  of  !»• 
dU.  1881, 647  ;  of  Ireland,  648 ;  of  Jsysa, 
446:  of  New  Franca,  866;  Roaaa  e.,92; 
of  U.S.  1st,  647;  2d,  648;  4th,  668;  6th, 
558;  6th,  554;  7th,  666:  8th.  666f;  M 
and  10th,  600;  of  Virgink,  SL  K 

Ceorl.  177. 

Cerausius.  emp.  of  Britain,  88. 

Cerdic,  178. 

Cerealis,  152. 

Ceres,  34. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  664.  * 

Ceylon,  Buddhism  Ln,  28;  niaid  bjlM^ 
lish,  635. 

Chabriaa,  70,  71- 

Chnronea,  battle  of,  78, 18L 

Chaireddin  Barbazossa,  804. 

ChaitSinh,  lijiof  Benares,  444. 

Chalcedon,  battle  of,  184  ;  fail  of.  IflL 

Chaldea,  13. 

Chaleur  Bay,  294. 

Ch&lons.  battle  of,  173 ;  618. 

Chambers  of  Reunion,  868. 

Chambord,  c.  of.     See  Bordeaoz,  d.  of^fiSl 

Champigny,  storm  of,  518. 

Champlain,  Samuel,  voyage.  280  :  4lfe0P> 
ers  the  lakes,  299 ;  death,  800. 

Chancellorsvillejbattie  at,  668. 

Chandra-gupta,  23. 

Chanzy ,  defeat  of.  519. 

Chapultepec  captured,  564. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  600. 

Charibert  I.,  k.  of  Frnnks,  181, 

Cbsrleniagne.     5>'-  Charles  L,  emp. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  225,  226. 

Charles,  arclid.  of  Austria,  892.  468.  48k 
467,471.472.  ' 

Charles  of  Bavaria,  609. 

Charles  the  Bold,  d.  of  Burgundj,  280. 

Cbarloif  I.,  k.  of  Eneland,  Koremmentla 
Virginia,  293:  in  Spain,  342;  marriage 
342 ;  reign,  342-351 ;  surrenders  to  Seol% 
849 ;  escapes,  350 ,  execution,  361 

Charles  II.,  defeat  and  flight,  876;  pr» 
claimed  k.,378;  marriage, 8«v :  tnntrsi 
Dover.  880;  death,  888. 
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Ohartot  III.,  k.  of  PruiM,  t02;  IY.,tlM 
Fmir,  266;  V.,  the  WUe,258;  VI.,  Sfi0 
VII.,  268,  2»):  VIU.,   982;  IX.,  821 
*«X.'\  oudinal  of  Bourbon,  824 ;  X.,  488 
abdicatM,  489,  627. 

Oharlea  I.,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  E.,  the  Great 
(Ctiarlemegne),  184,  lUd :  II.,  the  Bald, 
186,  187/21)1;  III.,  the  Fat,  198,  201; 
IV.,  248;  v.,  ancestor  of  the  Span- 
Uh  line  of  Hapsburg,  801 ;  reign,  diJ2 ; 
C  bar  lee  and  Luther,  8U2 ;  ware  with 
Francis  I.,  802,  803,  804 ;  with  llenry  II., 
806;  Schmalkaldic  war,  806;  abdica- 
tion, 806.  8*t  Charles  I.,  of  Spain  ;  VI., 
claimi  to  Spanish  sueceeslon,  890 ;  reign, 
8^7  :  pregmatio  sanction,  896 ;  death, 
400 ;  VIL,  election,  401 ;  exile,  death,  408. 

Ciiarles,  card,  of  Lorraine,  819. 

Charles,  d.  of  Lorraine,  last  Ouollngiaa 
heir  to  French  crown,  202. 

Gbarlee  of  Lorraine,  Aostrian  gen..  872,404. 

Charles,  k.  of  Nararre,  the  Bad,  268. 

Charles,  k.  of  Spain,  I.,  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands,  829 ;  reign,  880.  5e«,  also, 
Charles,  emp.  of  U.  R.  E.,  V. :  II.,  890 ; 
lU.,  414 ;  IV^  abdicates,  470. 

Charles,  k.  of  Sweden,  IX.,  862;  X.,  373 ; 
XI.,  878:  XIL,  894;  wars  with  Peter 
the  Great,  894,  Varna,  896;  in  Turkey, 
death,  896;  XIII..  472. 

Charles  Albert,  e.  of  BaTaria,  claimant  for 
Austrian  inheritance,  400. 

Charles  Albert,  k.  of  Sardinia,  494. 

Charles  Edward,  young  pretender,  483. 

Charles  Gustarus  of  Pfala-Zweibriiokai, 
k.  of  Sweden,  862. 

Charles  Martel,  188, 184. 

Charles  Theodore,  406;  elector  palatine, 
claimant  for  the  Spanish  succession,  406. 

Charleston,  Carolina,  foundation  of,  858, 
869 ;  capture  by  <'linton,  430 ;  evaeua- 
tion,  431 ,  In  the  dTil  war,  687 ;  eraoua* 
Uon,668. 

Charter  Oak,  86L 

CharUsU,  642. 

ChaM,  Salmon  P.,  U.  8.  see.  of  theltin.,656. 

Chastenoy,  peace  of,  822. 

Chateaubriand,  627. 

Chatham,  e.  of,  as  Wm.  Pitt  in  Broad  Bot> 
tom  minintry,  488 ;  sec.  of  stale,  439 ; 
sketch  of  life,  439 ;  prime  minister,  424. 

Ch^tillon,  congress  at,  480. 

Chattanoc^,  battle  of,  668. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  270. 

Chaumont,  alliance  of,  480. 

Chedorlaomerjc.  of  Babylon,  18. 

Cheops.    See  Khnfu. 

Cbephren.    See  Khafra. 

Cberasco,  treaty  of,  311,  325. 

Cherry  Valley,  massacre  of,  430. 

Cherusci,  168. 

Chester,  battle  of,  179. 

Chevy  Chase,  battle  of,  269. 

Che-wang-te,  emp.  of  China,  built  the 
Chinese  wall ;  destroyed  books,  32. 

ChUri,  battle  of,  392. 

ChiArsi,  dietof,  201. 

Childebert  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Childeric  III.,  k.  of  the  Frankn,  184. 

Chili,  invaded  by  Almagro,  287  ;  indepen- 
dent, 488. 


Chllporle  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  18L 

China,  gMMRaphy,  80 ;  leliglon,  81 ;  ehro- 
nology,  81  \  origin  of  Chin<«e,  81 ;  early 
dynasties,  3^i ;  Driiilant  epoch,  82 ;  the 
three  kingdoms.  32 ;  BuddhUm  in.  28 ; 
brilliant  period,  211 ;  conquered  by  Moii- 
goU,  242 ;  in  the  15th  cent.,  278 ;  TMar 
conquest,  364  ;  war  with  Russia,  AM) ; 
French  and  finglish  ezp.  against,  601 ; 
opium  war,  542,  wl ;  treaties  with  Franco 
and  U.  S.,  661 ;  war  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  661 ;  famine,  663 ;  treaty 
with  Russia,  662. 

Chinese  emigration  to  U.  8.  sospendedt 
660. 

Chios,  battle  of,  412:  416;  rerolt,  488. 

Chippewa,  battle  of,  661. 

Chlodwig,  k.  of  the  Franks,  178. 

ChlopicU,  49J. 

Chlotar  I.,  k.  of  Franks,  181. 

Cholseul,  d.  de.,  446. 

Chosroes,  k.  of  Parthia,  war  with  Trajan, 
80 ;  k.  of  ArmenU,  168 ;  deposed.  189. 

Ohoeroes.  k.  of  Persia,  I.,  (Annsliin^'an), 
reign.  190. 191 ;  II.,  Eberwis,  191. 

Chotufiits,  battle  of,  401. 

Chow  dynasty  in  Cliina,  82 ;  later  Chow, 
211. 

Chowaresmians,  empire  of  the,  240. 

Chremonides,  79. 

Christ,  birth  of,  11, 149. 

Christian  of  Anhalt,  309;  of  Brunswick, 
defeated  by  Tilly,  810. 

Christian,  k.  of  Denmark,  I.,  of  Olden- 
burg. 361 ;  II.,  union  of  Calmar  broken, 
351,352:  III.,  852;  IV.,  head  of  lower 
Saxon  circle,  in  thirty  years' war,  810; 
war  with  Sweden,  314,  852 ;  VI.,  VII., 
409;  VIII.,  annexes  Schleswig>Holstein, 
409 ;  IX.,  accepts  the  constitution,  606, 
506. 

Christiania  founded,  209. 

Christianity,  first  persecution,  151 ;  under 
Decius,  156 ;  under  Diocletian,  168 ;  made 
state  religion  by  Constantine,  169 ;  aban- 
doned by  Julian,  160;  reinstated  by  Jovi- 
anus,  160;  adoption  of  pagan  customi^ 
165:  conversion  of  Goths,  170;  of  the 
Franks,  173;  of  Langobards,  176  ;  begin- 
ning of  the  papacy.  176 ;  conversion  of 
Briton*,  38  ;  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  179  ;  of 
the  (lermanK,  184 ;  Christians  persecuted 
In  Persia,  189;  tolerated  in  Persia,  19(>; 
conversion  of  the  North,  207,  208,  209 ; 
tolerated  in  China,  211 ;  conversion  of  Po- 
land, Prussia.  Hungary,  277 ;  preached  in 
China,  355  ;  introduced  in  Japan,  but  re- 
jected, 356 ;  Jesuits  in  Canada,  3o4 ;  per» 
secutlon  in  China,  444;  Christians  In 
Turkey,  522,  624 ;  toleration  seeozed  ia 
China.  562. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  852. 

Christopher  II.,  k.  of  Denmark,  236. 

Chrysanthemums,  war  of  the,  243. 

Church,  high  and  low,  438. 

Churchill.     Sff  Marlborough. 

Cibola,  seven  cities  of,  287. 

Cicero,  birthplace  of,  82;  sketch  of  life, 
130  ;  speeches  ajpiinst  Catiline,  137 ; 
banished,  133  ;  recalled,  189 ;  nrecoBflOl. 
140:  murdered,  146. 
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Adex. 


Cid, 

Cilici*,  8«nltle,  21 :  midor  Fienk,  M,  27, 

134 ;  RomAn  proTlnoe,  186. 
Cimbri,  invmlm  Italy,  127, 128, 167. 
Cimon,  67,61 ;  riraliy  with  Themisioelct, 

62 ;  recalled  to  Athens,  death,  68. 
CInum,  peace  of,  63. 
Ciaclnnati,  society  of  the.  482. 
Ciacinnatuji,  L.  Quinetias,  96. 
CinviM,  108. 
Cinna,  180, 181. 
CiDq-Man,  marquii  of,  826w 
Cinque  Porta,  '^M. 
Circlet  of  the  U.  R.  B.,  80O. 
Cisalpine  republic,  founded,  468 ;  inclndid 

in  Italian  republic,  464. 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  captured,  478b 
Civil  marriage  compulsonr,  62L 
CiTil  rightsbiU,  660. 
Ciril  serTice  act,  660. 
Civil  war,  in  Enelattd  (Boeee),  272 :  gnat 

rebellion.  847,  860 :  in  Franu,  821,  822; 

in  Portugal,  488 ;  in  Rome,  180, 140 ;  in 

Spain,  AnOy  620 ;  inSuritzfrlafui,  492 ;  in 

UniuU  StttUs,  Shays '8  xebcllion,  4iB8 ; 

whiskey,  648 :  great  rebellion,  667. 
CiTills,  CI.,  168. 
Clarence,  d.  of,  274. 
Clarendon,  e.  of,  first  interriew  with  the 

king,  3445 ;  receives  grant  of  South  Caio- 

lina,  368  ;  chancellor,  878 ;  fall,  879. 
Clark,  John,  settles  Rhode  Island,  297. 
CUudia,  148,  319. 
Claudius,  Roman  emp.,  conquest  of  Brit> 

ain,  87 :  reign,  167. 
Claudius  Puicher,  111. 
Claverhouse,    defeat,   881 ;    tietarj  and 

death,  886. 
Clay,  Henry,  U.  8.  see.  of  staU,  662. 
Clay's  eompromise*,  666. 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  666. 
Clemens  Maximus,  161. 
Clement  II.,  pope,  199;  in.,200;  T.,264; 

goes  to  Avignon,  268 ;  Xly.^16. 
Olcomenes,  k.  of  Sparta,  66  ;  III.,  79. 
Cleon,  66,  66. 
Cleopatra   placed  over 


r  ,Bgypt  by 

142 ;  meets  Antonius,  146 ;  fails  to  charm 

Octavian,  death,  147. 
Jlermnnt,  council  of,  214. 
Jleve-J&Uch,  contenred  succession  bM^n, 

808 ;  ended,  872.  [QeneaL  table,  80;^J 
Clientcs,  90. 

Cliff  temples  In  India,  28. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry.  4'29,  430. 
Clisthene«,  reforms  of,  64. 
Clitus,  murder  of,  76 
Clive ,  lord.  442 ;  sketch  of  life,  448 ;  in 

India,  448,  444. 
Clodius,  P.,  136 ;   tribune  exiles  Cicero, 

128 ;  ultra  democrat,  139 ;  death,  14a 
Cloten,  37. 

Clovis.     See  Chlodwlg . 
Cnut.     Ste  Knut. 
Coalition  ministry ,  441. 
Cobbet,  William,  688. 
Cobden,  Richard,  642. 
Cochin  China,  8i) ;  annexed  to  China,  278 ; 

Invasion  of,  444. 
Code  Xapoleon,  462. 
Codrus,  k.  of  Athena,  48. 
Ootnkxi  Id,  6416. 


Cok«,81rBilw»id,Ml, 

Colbert,  866. 

Colchester,  taken  bj  Fairfax,  8SL 

Coleman,  execution,  d8L 

Coligny,  adm.  de,    attempts  to  fooad  § 

Huguenot  colony-  in  Amaiea,  288;  mat 

dered.  821. 

Collatinus,  89,  98. 

College,  execution  of,  888. 

Collegeeof  saeiodloire,  86;  f6aBdad,170i 
Colmar,  186.  «-«—-. 

Cologne,  diet  of,  800 ;  MohlMalMp  of,  eis» 

lor,  2io. 
Oolonbia,488. 
Oolooies,  Greek,  48, 49 ;  Bomna  aai  Litii, 

100;  in  America:   Spanish,  282,  etc.; 

Colosseum,  83, 162. 

Colnmbey-Nonilly,  battto  of,  61«. 

Columbus,  BarthotomewJKS ;  Ckrieitf^ert 
voyages  to  America,  :H2,  S88, 284 ;  sisli 
of  Japan  at  the  time  of  hla  Toiate,£8; 
D#«fo.284.  •'^^* 

Comitla,  eenturiata^  origin,  92 ;  growth  of 
power,  M,  1!  2  ;  chooses  censor*,  99:  de- 
eline,  107 ;  democratic  reforai  ot,  112; 
reformed  by  Sulla,  180 ;  forthor  coBn^ 
Tative  changes.  182 ;  powers  traii*fenei 
to  the  senate,  1^ :  runote,  ortcinal  cea- 
stltution.  91,  92;  ehan^co  la  tkeeoosti- 
tution,  94  and  n. ;  eonstitaUoo  in  ths4tk 
cent.  B.  0.,  102:  tributa^  eatabliaksd,96: 
summons  Coriolanua,  97;  made  eqmi 
with  centnriata,  98 ;  etmstitatioa  in  4tk 
cent.  B.  c,  102  ;  resolvos  nmdo  nnifw* 
sally  binding,  107. 

Commereialpanic  in  England,  589 ;  In  U. 
8.,  666,  600. 

Committee  of  public  Mfety,  la 
847;  in  France,  468, 466. 

Commodus,  Roman  omp.,  164. 

Common  law.  266. 

Commune  of  Ftsrii  461,  464,  466; 
ing,  682. 

Comnenes,  dynasty,  240 :  lioiMo.  2I0L 

Compton,  b.  of  London,  888,  884. 

Compurgation,  abolition  of,  282. 

Concilium  Oermanicum,  184. 

Concini  (Mar^chal  d'Anere),  89ik 

Concord,  battle  of,  426. 

Concordat  in  France,  819,  468. 

Cond(},  316.  866,  868,  460. 

Condillao,  448. 

Confederate  States  of  Amerlea,  666 ; 
niz«d  by  Great  Britain,  666w 

Confederation  of  the  Rhino, 
468 ;  dissolution,  479. 

Confession  of  faith,  888. 

Conflrmatio  chartarum,  268. 

Conflauji,  treaty  of,  260. 

Confucius,  82. 

Congress,  Continental,  426, 427  ;  of  UbM 
States,  647. 

Connecticut,  colony  of,  296 ;  ehartor,  868; 
united  with  New  Haven,  868  :  govcnh 
m«nt,  d'U,  362;  slavery  partially  abol* 
i^beil,  432. 

Conrad,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  B.,  T.  (of  Fn» 
conU),  194  :  II.  (the  Saltan),  198 ;  III, 
cnuiade,  216 ;  reign,  219 :  IV.,  S26w 

Conxad  the  Red,  of  Lotharin(iaf  196» 
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CooMil  da  Roi,  446. 
CoD«l«toTlam  ptineipiSjin. 
Coostaoo*,  eooBcU  of,  261 ;  poam  of, 
Gonstukoo,  of  Sieilj,  auriad  Bmurj  VL, 

CoiuUiM,  Bonaa  cap.,  100. 

OoostMii.  B.,  537. 

OoaatuitiiM,  BooBB  tap.,  L  (Um  Orwt), 

ConfUsUnople,  fUl  of,  M),  278 ;  palMO, 
xvTolatioB  in,  £21 ;  eoBfanneo  of,  6SB. 
Se9  BjsMitinm. 
Constaatiiu,  Bobm  ompu,  U8,  100;  Fhw 

•ian  war,  188. 
CoBstu&tiiu  Chlorw,  Itt. 
ConiticiMBt  Miiuibly  la  Pumbo,  447,44flL 
Conatitatio  Antoniaoa,  1£6. 
GoiMtitatkm  of  A  wtzia,  of  1M0, 486 ;  Fab- 

ruuy  c,  604 ;  e.  (J18O6, 611. 
Ooutltaaon,  Frvneh,  >r«(,  acaoptud   by 
Ixmis  XIY.,  460;  »etmtd  (B<»p«blkM), 
norer  oxeeatod,  464;    (Mnf  (of  1796), 
467:  Amrtk^  461;    A^>  464;    of  tho 
FintSnpiiv.  406;  c  of  Loote  XVIII., 
666;e.of  LovtePhfUppo.fiO:  c.  of  1848, 
681 :  e.  of  Loafti  NapolMw,  6S1 ;  Chizd  lo- 
pablle,  61B ;  e.  of  1876,  68r 
Oomtitiition  of  Qwi— y.    Sm  BoU.  OoU- 
•n,  awl  diet  of  Eefoubus.   Kadoftbo 
H.   K.  ■..  404;  Gcvaaa  oenfodrfarton, 
488 ;  atfenpc  to  faao  a  aew  c,  4M ; 
BOW  e.  eomplotod,  4iT :    ntom  to  tho  I 
eoQfodctmtioo,  408;   coafHlnrntioB  dia- 
aolTod,  460 ;   North  Gcnaa  eoBfodei»> 
tloa,  611 ;  c  of  the  Omaa  capm,  690. 
Oonatltiitioa  of  HaB«ary.     &»  Ball,  fold- 
«n.   CoterJoMfb  U..  408 :  tai  1848, 404; 
abio^tod,  406;  ia  1861,  f04;  Mlaaad. 
611. 
OonatitatioB  of  Vapka.  4B8L 
Conrtltatkm  of  Poland,  old,  874;  e  «f  ITH, 

418;  abra«at«L400. 
Oonatitatkm  of  Pnmia,  497. 
Oonatatatkm  of  1812  In  Spa^a  foraad,  471 : 
abrogated,  488 ;  iwlond,  487 ; 
488 
Cooiititatloo  of  rnitad 

Se€  AaendnMata. 
CoiutitatkMUi  of  Claianilnii,! 
CoDsalAte,  Frmcii,  448,  461 
tabliahod,  08 ;  Oi       '  '   ' 
afoof  el%»bility 
tbo  eapira.  M7 
Conrcntielo  n«t,  *» 
Conra^tloa  parltaainf,  876, ^^ 
ConToentkm,  840,  4X7.  I 

ConToljinnnnJr—,  446- 
Cook,  Janiej^oyaje*  tf,  411 

CooCc,  8ir  ET***  ***-       ,    ^^     -_^ 
cnatw«  of,  210:    lit 

4W;  bntt^o  of.  681;  24 

687;  pM««f.8:8.  1 

Coreyim,  64,  66. 
Coxday,  Chnrkxtte,  4M. 
Cordelicn,  46L  _m  ta*  mr^ 

Cordovn,  Calipii«<*  **-J?'  **• 
ConlaTa,OoMl^od»8l^ 


78;  toil] 
80,  m. 
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Corinthian  war,  70. 

Coriolanitf,  97- 

Com  law»  repealed,  642. 

Comaro,  Catherine,  262. 

Comeille,  871. 

Comwalliji,  lonl.  In  tbe  Sootban  Staftaib 

480 ;  Borrauler  of,  431,  441 ;   In  India* 

641. 
Conebof ,  61. 

Corooado.  PraneiKo  Tasqnaa,  287. 
Corooea,  battle  of.  68,  70. 
Corporatkm  act.  870.  680. 
Corpaa  Catholieonua,  87L 
Cotp«w  Eraagelkonua .  87L 
Corpa*  jorif  cirili*,  21(1. 
Corrc0io.  828. 
Corsica.  Phoraeans  driTcn  fkom,  10, 28, 

aMigned  to  Sextaa  Poapeim  146; 

dom  of,  416. 
CortennoTa,  battle  of,  224. 
Cortereal,  Oaapar  and  Mifnal  de,  284. 
Cortee  at  Cadtx,  478. 
Cortes,  Hernando,  eopqneis  Mezieo, 

diecoTers  Lower  California,  287. 
Corrinof,  Hatthja*.  k.  of  Hai^uy,  S 
Coaa,  Joan  de  la^^4. 
Cooncilof  tea,  262. 
Council  of  the  chureh,  Ixst 

160;  la«t.  lfifi»,612. 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  88. 
Coorcellee.  gor.  of  New  France.  864 
Court  of  Common  Plcae,  Excbaqaer, 

Bench.  266. 
Courtiai,  battle  of, 
Conthoo.  4&4.  466 
Covenant.     Se*  80I' 
Corenaatere,  defeat  of,  870. 
Corilham.  3^. 
Cowpena,  battle  of,  48L 
Coxe,  365. 

Craeow,  414  :  free  ■tele  of.  4S8. 
Cndock,  Matthew,  gov.  of  Mas 
Czanmer,  aichb.  of  Caatexbuy, 

388. 
Cfaeene,   expeditioa    acaiaet  Rutbia. 

188  :  deBKxrat.  IM.  &!  :  eew^  140 
CeabMiw,  74 :  regent  of  Veat,  76 ;  la 

laaiien  «ar.  7y. 
CmTen.  gor.  rjf  Carolina,  417. 
Crawford,  W.  IL,  U-  8. 

tAh 
<:r*rr.  battle  of.  2t«, ! 
iSrriiA.  bauje  '4,  ¥A. 
Cf«iaMna.8[r;  fmnudad,  112: 


»«. 


87 


Cnr^yj.  !*•'*  ''*•  3fC 
Crete,  rwjsuirimMi 

40fr  nibfj*.  Ih.  41 

144  :  te-.'^Q^i  to  V 

T«r1t».  i\K 
rr^wtMb  «v.  430,^0(1. 

Cr'*t.*,OiL 

<,Tip^^u».  k-   tif    Ljd^ 

i    Att-  ..%^^*  **  3le.. 
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"Hoot,  848 ;  U«ateiiaat<f«iMnJ,  848;  lord 
protaetor,  876 ;  tuitu  out  the  rnmp,  876 ; 
r«je<^'t»  dele  of  king,  877 ;  death,  877. 

Oromwell,  Richard,  876,  877. 

Cromwell,  Thoma«,  885. 

Crown  Point,  421,  428. 

Crosat,  Blenr  Antoine,  865. 

Cruiadee,  caase,  218;  I.,  214;  IT.,  III., 
215;  IV^  v.,  216;  VI.,  VIL,  217;  re- 
Kultfl,  217. 

Cteniphon,  158, 192. 

Cuba  disoorered,  278,  282 ;  elrenmiiaTigat- 
ed,  284 ;  conquered^J^ ;  attaek  on,  419. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  488. 

Culpepper,  lord,  grant  in  Ameriea,  867. 

Cumberland,  d.  ot,  beoama  k.  of  HaaoTvr, 
542. 

Cumberland  Straits,  diaooreiy  of,  380, 

Cunaxa,  battle  of,  W. 

OunctJktor.     See  Fi^iua. 

Cup-bearer,  196. 

Curiae,  91. 

Curio  rabjugated  Sicilj.  141. 

CuriuH  DentatuB,  M\.  106. 

Curland,  incorporatea  with  RaMla,  414. 

Curland,  d  of,  restored,  878. 

Cujitine,  gen.  463,  464. 

Custozia,  battle  of,  494,  610. 

Cyaxares,  overthrown  Ninereh,  16, 16 ;  war 
with  Alyattes,  21,  26. 

Cybele,  Lydian  goddem,  21. 

Cylon,  insurrection  of,  51. 

Cymbeline,  87. 

Cynoncephalae,  battle  of,  71,  80, 119. 

Cynric,  178, 

CypruH,  tributary  to  Amiyria,  14 ;  Phoeni- 
cian  colonieB  in,  17,  41 ;  given  to  Quy  of 
LuAignan,  by  Richard  of  England,  215 ; 
ffjren  by  Catherine  Comaro  to  Venice, 
262  ;  Hurrendered  to  the  Turku,  826; 
g^ren  to  England,  524 ;  British  take  pos- 
session. 545. 

Cyrene  in  Africa,  hostilities  with  l^pt, 
6;  founded,  19:  submits  to  Cambyses. 
2?  ;  conquered  by  Darius,  28 ;  assigned 
to  Cassius,  144. 

Cyrus,  mtp.  of  Pertia.  deposes  Astyages, 
62 ;  defeats  Croesus,  21,  26  ;  takes  Baby- 
lon, 16.  26 ;  death.  27  ;  Uu  younger,  29. 

Gyxicus,  battle  of,  68,  184. 

Cwrtoryski,  490. 

Caaslau,  battle  of,  401. 

Caechs,  493. 

Dablon,  864. 

Sacia,  war  with  Rome,  162,  168 ;  made  a 
Roman  province,  152 ;  given  up  by  Au- 
relian,  157. 

Daedalus,  18. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  292. 

Dalerarlians,  revolt  of  the,  852. 

Dalhourie,  e.  of,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  646. 

DHlmatiai525,  526. 

Dalsiel,  8i9. 

Damascus,  defection  from  Solomon,  9 ; 
captured  by  Ramannararii  14, 186 ;  sul- 
tanate of,  210. 

Damiens,  446. 

Damietta,  captured,  217. 

Dan  no  ura,  battle  of,  242. 

Jhn  the  Famous,  k.  of  Norwaj,  Vjf!. 

Diuuiu,  44. 


Daaby,  ImpcMhment,  881,  888, 381;  pML 

of  privy  council,  886. 
Dandolo,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  216, 201 
Danegeld,  instituted,  206  :  atx>liahed, 2SL 
Danelagh.  204 ;  reoooquered  and  loat^  206. 
Danes.    See  Denmsu>k,  Northmen.  In  tat- 
land ;  three  epochs  of  their  raTages,2»: 
treaty  of  Wedmore,  2)4  ;    mmamen  oi 
Danes.  806 ;  poUUcal  eonqvaat  of  1m> 
Und,  aw.  -^  — . 

Daogerfleld,  883,  888. 

Danish  vespers,  20&. 

Danneboig,  286. 

Dannevirke,  207. 

Dante  Alighieri,  268. 

Danton,  member  of  Cordelleis,  4S1,  Ul^ 

468 ;  of  the  Committee  of  PobUe  Sitey, 

464 ;  execution,  456. 
Daoaig,  annexed  to  Qolaad,  418 ;  eiptant 

by  Napoleon,  460. 
Daras,  battle  of,  190. 
Dare,  Jeanne,  oareer,  280L 
Dardanos.  peace  of,  181. 
Dare,  VirginU,  289. 
Darien,  discovered  by  ColnalyiM,  2M ;  at* 

tacked  by  Drake,  289 :  Seoteh  rrttlTinfii* 

at,  862. 
Darius,  name  of  several  k.'a  of  Finia,  L 

succeeds  Bardija,  reoaptnras    Bnbylon, 

27 ;    war  with  Scythians,  reform,  war 

with    Ionian    Greeks,  with     Boxopean 

Greeks,  death,  28 :  II.  /VoUssj,  29 ;  uT, 

CodomannttJtf   defeated   by 

death,  29,  74. 
Damley,  murdered,  888. 
Datis,  57. 

Daun,  marshal,  404,  406. 
Dauphin,  title  of  the  heir  to  the 

crown,  268. 
Dauphin^  of  Vienne,  transferied    to  tbt 

crown  of  France,  258. 
David,  k.  of  the  Jews,  8,  9. 
David  II.,  k.  of  Scotland,  eepton  of.  288. 
Davila,  285. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  U.  S.  see.  of  wnr,  866 ; 

pres.  of  the  Confederate  dtatee,  666. 
Davis,  John,  Arctic  voyages.  289,  290. 
Davout,  on  the  Rhine.  467 ;    defefttod  el 

£ylau,  469  ;  in  Hamburg,  476, 478. 
Day  of  the  sections,  457. 
Decases,  ministry  of,  527. 
Deccan,  in   India,  geographical   posltkm, 

22 :  arrival  of  Hindus,  28 ;  state  of,  in 

149S,  353;  independence  of,  442;  paast 

under  the  control  of  the  Britleh.  641t 
Decebalus.  152, 163. 
Decelean  war,  67. 
Decemvirs,  98. 
Decius,  Roman  emp.,  166. 
Dccius  Mus  P.,  108. 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  BelelaL 

489  ;  in  the  United  Stotes  428.  ^^ 
Declaration  of  indulgence,  880. 
Declaration  of  rights,  385. 
Declaration  of  rights  and  liberttee,  421. 
Deerfield,  Indian  attack,  368. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  389,  436. 
DeiotaruR,  k.  of  Oalatia,  78,  186  ; 

to  Ceesar,  142. 
Delra,  178. 

Dejoces,  Median  chief,  26. 
Delaware,  lord,  gov.  of  S.  Virgtaia, 
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Dtlhl.  In  India.  22;  imltant  of,  Ml,  868  i 
oaptared  by  Lake,  Ml ;  zvtoU,  M6. 

Beloc,  41,  62. 

Delphi,  adrice  to  Croesuii.  21 ;  attacked  by 
Oaal«,  85;  oracle.  61  ■'  plundered  by 
Kri«,  54  ;  by  Phocians,  72. 

Demades,  peace  of,  78. 

Demaratuji,  65,  58. 

Demea,  62. 

Demetriun,  the  false,  852. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  77 ;  In  Atheni,  79. 

Democratic  party  in  U.  8.,  548. 

Demosthenes,  the  general,  66,  67. 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  opposition  to 
Philip,  72  ;  forms  alliance  with  Thebes, 
78 ;  poisons  himself,  79. 

Dcoiain,  battle  of,  892. 

Denmark,  people  of,  164;  early  history, 
207 ;  war  with  Charles  the  Great,  186 ; 
with  Otto  I.,  196 ;  with  Otto  II.,  197  ;  in- 
Tuion  of  England,  2U8,  204 ;  eonqnest  of 
Kngland,  20^206 ;  under  Waldemar  the 
eonqueror,  Wb :  capitulation,  286 ;  Union 
of  Calmar,  287,  276;  share  in  thirty 
years'  war,  810 ;  war  with  Sweden,  814 ; 
feuds  of  the  counts  in,  862 ;  lex  regia, 
874 ;  treaty  with  Sweden,  397  ;  alliance 
with  France,  470;  receires  Lauenberg, 
488 ;  Schleswig-Holstein,  496  :  incorpora- 
tion of  the  duchies,  606 ;  war  with  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  605. 

Denne^its,  battle  of,  477. 

Denys,  Jean, 284. 

Deorham,  battle  of,  178. 

Derby,  e.  of,  impeachment,  270. 

Derbr,  e.,  1st  ministry  of,  548  i  2d,  544 ;  8d, 

Dennod,  k.  of  Leinster,  282. 
Derwentwater,  execution  of,  487. 
Deeaix,  460. 

Deslderius,  k.  of  Langobards,  184. 
Desmoulins,  Camille,  at  the  storm  of  the 

Bastlle,  449 ;  member  of  Cordeliers,  451 ; 

executed,  456. 
Despensers,  267. 
Dessau,  bridge  of,  battle,  310. 
Dessoles-Decases,  ministiy  of,  627. 
Detmold,  battle  of,  185. 
Detroit,  besi^ed  by  Pontiac,428. 
Dettingen.  battle  of,  402. 
Dentsch-Brod,  battle  of,  262. 
Deuxponts.     8te  Zweibrtieken. 
Devolution,  war  of,  866. 
Diadochi,  wars  of,  76. 
Diseus,  122. 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  820. 
Diaz,  Bartholom«u8,  280. 
Dictatorship,  established.  98 ;  nature,  94 ; 

opened  to  plebeians.  101 ;  disappearaiuse, 

123 ;  Sulla  assumes  the  ofBce,  132. 
Diderot,  448. 

Didius,  Julianus,  Roman  emp.,  154. 
Dido,  17. 18. 
Diebitch,  490. 
Diesikau,  421. 
Digges,  sir  Dudley.  343. 
Dijon,  battle  of,  174,  26& 
Dillon,  545 

Dinwiddle,  Robert,  goT.  of  Virginia,  420. 
Diocletianus,  Roman  emp  ,  158. 
DIonysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  20. 
Dlnetoiy,  in  Fnaoe,  448 ;  goYenunent  of, 


457 ;  18th  Pructidor,  ehaoge  within  the 
directory,  469 ;  8d  Prairlal,  reorganiasd, 
18th  Brumairp,  OTerthrown,  461. 

Disra'li.     See  Beaconi>fleld. 

Dissenten,  379. 

Dobrudsha,  inraded  by  French ,  600 :  oeeu- 
pied  by  Russians,  622 :  ceded  to  Russift 
and  exchanged  for  Bessarabia,  528,  624. 

Dodecarchy  in  Egypt,  6. 

Dodona,  48. 

Dofflngen.  battle  of.  260. 

Doge  of  Venice,  Turn. 

Do^bella,  consul,  144. 

Dolgoruky,  family  of,  410. 

Domitianus,  Roman  emp.,  oonqnwt  of  Brit» 
ain,  37;  reiffn.152. 

Donau worth,  90o. 

Doomsday  book,  229. 

Dorea,  Andrea,  doge  of  Genoa,  806,  826. 

Dorians  in  Asia  Minor,  subjugated  by  Croe- 
sus, 21  ;  Dorus.  mythiod  ancestor,  48; 
migration  of,  4%\  Doric  commnnitict, 
48, 49 ;  colonies.  49. 

Dorr  rebellion,  654. 

Dorylseum,  battle  of,  214. 

Dost  Muhammad,  546. 

Douglas,  e.  of,  270 

Dover,  secret  treaty  of,  880. 

Draco,  51. 

Drsgonnades,  869. 

Drake,  Francis,  royafe  around  the  world, 
289;  New  Albion,  289:  expedlUon  to 
West  Indies,  reecues  Virginia  colony,  29(^ 
839. 

Dred  Scott  case.  556. 

Drepanum,  sea-flght  at, 111. 

Dresden,  peace  of,  402 ;  battle  of,  477 ;  up- 
rising in,  497  ;  conference  at,  408. 

Drogheda,  statute  ofj^888. 

Drogheda,  storm  of,  875. 

Drogo,  199. 

Druids,  84. 

Drumclog,  battle  of,  881. 

Drusus,  M  LiTius,  125, 126, 128. 

Drusus  (the  younger),  son  of  Tlberlni, 
campaign^  in  Germany,  167;  poieonedi 
149. 

Drvden,  John,  889. 

Diihienka,  battle  of,  418. 

Dublin,  conquest  of,  208, 209. 

Dubois,  card., 445. 

Ducas,  dynasty,  240. 

Duclerc,  ministiry,  586* 

Ducrot,  617,  518. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  pres.  of  New  *"g^viA 
861;goT.of  Mass.,  863. 

Dufaure,  ministry  in  France,  534. 

Duilius,  C.  110. 

Dulcigno.  reded  to  Montenegro,  525. 

Dumouriez,  452,  453. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  266,  375. 

Dundee.     See  Clarerhouse,  886. 

Dunes,  battle  of  the,  377. 

Dunkirk,  siege  of,  377 ;  sold  to  Fxuiea 
379. 

Dunse,  pacification  of,  345. 

Dun!«tan,  archb.  of  Cnnterbury.205. 

Dupleix,  goT.  of  Pondioherri,  448. 

DUppel,  storming  of,  506. 

Duraxzo,  house  of,  in  Naples,  268. 

Dur-Sarrukin,  12, 15. 

Dutch  in  AjnaiiisiK  2S^  \  Vn.\Bfi^'«^ 
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Index. 


Dateh  war,  878l 
Dutch  Wett  India  Gompaaj, 
Duttlingen,  battle  of,  8i4. 
DuuznTirl  Bacroram,  86. 
Dyaush-pitar,  22. 
Dyrrhachium,  battta  of,  14L 


Badberht,  180. 

Kadgar,  206. 

Eadgar,  JStlieling,  206. 

Eadgar,  k.  of  Scotland.  2801 

Eadmand  Iroiuiida,  206. 

Eadred,206. 

Eadward  (the  elder),  k.  of  Ingland,  SOI; 

the  coofeMor,  206. 
Eadwig,  206. 

Kadwln,  earl  of  Merda,  206 ;  rarolt  of  fag- 
lUh  under,  229 ;  k.  of  Northnmbria,  179. 
Xastem  empire,  leparated  from  waetam, 
161 ;  under  Justinian  L,210,  216 ;  under 
Macedonian  house,  210 ;  under  the  hooaea 
of  Dueaa,  Conuienee,  and  Angelue,  240 ; 
conquest  of   Constantinople,  278  ;  plan 
to  restore,  418. 
last  Ooths,  in  Southern  BuMJi,  170 ;  Ung- 
dom  of.  In  Italy,  174 ;  desirojed  bj  Nar- 
ses,  176. 
last  India  bill,  442. 

Sast  India  Company  of  London,  origin. 

854 :  cliarter  renewed,  640 ;  goTemmeni 

of   India  ceases,  644  ;  exeluslTe  trade 

with  China  oeasea,  661. 

Bast  Indies,  ocean  routa  to,  diacoTared, 

279.     iSrr,  also,  India. 
Sastphalia,  186. 

Kast  Roumelia,  proTinoa  of,  624. 
Xberhard,  d.  of   Franconia,  196 ;    d.  of 
WUrtemberg,  wan  with  Rudolf  I.,  214; 
der  Oreiner^  wars  with  eities,  219. 
Eberwii.     See  Chosroes  II. 
Ecbatana.  24,  25.  26,  28. 
Koclesiantical  commission,  new  eooxt  of, 

384 
Ecclesiastical  titles  bill,  648. 
Kcgberhc,  k.  of  Weseex.  lord  of  England 

south  of  the  Forth,  180, 181, 206. 
Eck,  801. 

Eckmiihl.  battle  of.  471. 
Eclipse  of  the  sud,  21. 
Ecnomus,  battle  of,  110. 
Ecuador,  republic  of,  488. 
Edda,  elder  and  younger,  166. 
EdcMa,  captured,  215. 
Edgehill,  battle  of,  ^7. 
Ed<ct  of  Nantes,  promulgation,  824 ;  rero- 
catioD  of,  809;   of  restitution,  810;  of 
tolerance  of  Joseph  II.,  407. 
EdinburKh,  treaty  of  388  ;  liturgy  In,  844 ; 

geueral  assembly,  846. 
Edmund,  St.,  k.  of  England,  208. 
Edward  I.,  k.  of  England,  agreement  with 
Pbilip  IV.,  of  France,  254;  reign,  268, 
264  ;  reforms.  266 :  II.,  reign,  267 ;  U I., 
reiffu,  268  ;  war  with  Fiance,  257  ;  laws  in 
Ireland,  269 ;  IV.,  reign,  272, 274 ;  inradei 
France,  260;  V.,  reign,  276;  VI.,  reign, 
336. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince. Tictorr of  Poltiem, 
258;  aids  Peter  the  Omal,  276;  death, 
2G9. 
ISgmont,  at  OrareUnaa,  321 ;  akatoh  of  Ufa, 
flsecution,  890. 


«fyp*.  gwgraphj,  raUglon,  «;  afrOI* 
tion,  chronology,  8 :  old  aaiFiia*  act 
empire,  4 ;  storiea  at  flasoatria,  6 ;  not  eoa- 
queredby  Asayriana  961  a.  c,  6  n.  2 ;  cob* 
ouered  by  Ethiopians,  6 ;  bj  Aasyxi■a^ 
6, 14 ;  revolt  of  Peamathik,  6 ;  beooaM 
a  province  of  Persia,  7;  eoogoarsd  by 
Gambyaes,  27  ;  nndar  the  Ptolonias,  77 ; 
conquered  by  Cnaar,  148 ;  Boman  prov* 
Inea,  147  ;  reoonquaiad  bj  AiireUaa,  1»7 ; 

SMuhammadana,  182;  aiitth  cnsed^ 
7 ;  reTolt  of  Mohamad  All,  481 ;  lavett 

of  Arabi  Faaha,  M6. 
Bidar-Daiiaa,606. 
El,  18. 

El  Dorado,  SB8. 
Elagabalus.  Roman  amp.,  Uft. 
Elam,  ampire  of,  18. 
Elba,  oonferred  npon  Maptdaon,  4SL 
Eldon,  lord  chaa.,  686. 
Eleanor  of  Poitoa,  married  l4mlaYII.,aBi 

afterward  Haniy  of  Anjoa,  296. 
Eleanor,  wife  ot  Idwaxd  I.  of  BMlaad, 

death  of,  264. 
Electoral  refonn  bill  la  Italr,  SK. 
Bleetors  of  the  U.  R.  E..  918. 
Electro-magnetiam  diacorarad,  487. 
Elgin,  lord,  Tlcaroj  of  India,  6i6;  aafaf 

to  China,  661. 
Elijah,  9. 

Eliot,  John,  mlstdooarr,  867. 
EUot,  sir  John,  811, 848. 
ElUha,  9. 

Elbnia,  founds  Gartbafa.  18. 
Eliiabath  of  Bohemia.  841. 
Elimbeth  of  Valois,  824,  880. 
Elisabeth,  q.  of  England,  rsign,  888,  Wk 
Elisabeth,  tsarina  of  Buaaia,  aUj  ol  Ai^ 

tria,  406;  death  zaUavaa  Vvadarta,  401; 

reign,  411. 
Elisabeth  Islands,  290. 
Ellenborouf^,  e.  of,  goT.  gan.  fai  Iiktfa,641 
Ellichpur,  Kingdom  founded,  868;   aoa* 

quered  by  Auranseb.  888. 
Elster,  battle  of  the,  478. 
Ely,  capture  of,  229. 
EmadeddiD  Zenki,  216. 
Emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Roaria,  sQOl 
Emancipation  proclamation,  668. 
Embargo  policy  of  U.  8.,  660. 
Emir-al-Mumenin,  182 ;  al  Omra,  HO. 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  d.  of  SaToj,  826. 
Emmanuel  the  Great,  k.  of  Povto^I,  8B. 
Emmet's  insurrection  in  Ireland,  88BL 
Bmund  Gammle,  k.  of  Bwadan,  908L 
Enactment  of  the  delegataa.  464. 
Encumbered  estates  act.  648. 
Endicott,  John,  296,  296. 
Enghien,  d.  of.     See  Condd. 
Enghien,  d.  of  executed,  466. 
England.    See  Britain.    Teutonic  eonqusst, 

176;  West  Saxon  kings,  208;  Danish  »»- 

Eremacy,  206;  Norman  conqueat,  206; 
lorman  king9,229 ;  house  of  Piantageaet. 
larg««  poS'«etM<ionit  in  France,  281 ;  oonquesi 
of  Irt'lanJ,  232  ;  magna  charta,  2SS ;  nai^ 
liament,  234;  hundred  years*  war,  »7; 
loses  French  possessions,  260 ;  annaxatioa 
of  H'aleii,  264  ;  reforms  under  Edward  I. 
266 ;  first  perfect  parliament,  267  ;  8eo» 
land  loat,  268;  black  death, 888;  peasl 
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of  BratlgB/,  SB ;  peiMwt  wrolt,  90O ; 
hooM  of  LinoMttT,  !liO;  wan  of  tho 
BoM«,272;  houM  of  York.  272;  Mttto- 
ments  in  America,  289,  291-298;  houM 
of  Tudor,  888:  MoeMioa  from  the  Ro- 
man Gatholle  ehurch,  886;  house  of 
Stuart,  penonal  union  with  Scotland, 
889 ;  long  parliament,  845 ;  great  rebel- 
lion. 847 ;  ezeeution,  of  Charles  I.,  851 ; 
British  in  India,  864;  commonwtmlth, 
876;  monarchy  restored,  878;  interreg- 
num, 884 ;  rerolution,  886 ;  bill  of  rights, 
886 ;  war  of  the  Spanish  succoMioa,  888, 
890 ;  protestant  succession  secured,  898 : 
union  with  Scotland.  484;  peace  of 
Utrecht,  486 ;  house  of  HanoTor,  486 ;  war 
with  Spain,  419,  487 ;  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian suoeession,  419, 488 ;  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  404,  419,  488 ;  adoption  of 
new  strle,  488;  seren  years*  war,  404, 
420,  4^,  446 ;  peace  of  Ptfis,  422,  489 ; 
war  with  the  reroltcd  American  colonies, 
424, 426, 440 ;  peace  of  Versailles,  482, 441 ; 
armed  neutrality,  418,  441;  British  in 
India,  448 ;  war  with  France,  468,  685 ; 
with  HolUnd,  686;  with  Spain,  686; 
union  with  Ireland,  468.  686 ;  Pirainsula 
war,  4n,  479 :  treaty  of  Vienna,  482, 687  ; 
Waterloo,  688  ;  war  with  United  States, 
474,  661 ;  oommereial  panic.  Catholic 
•mancipation,  689 ;  reform  act,  640 ;  ab- 
olition of  slarery,  640 ;  India,  641  :  Vic- 
toria, 642 ;  queen,  sorereign  of  India, 
544 ;  Irish  troubles,  646 ;  IndU,  646. 

BngUsh  Pale,  270. 

Xnaoeplng,  battle  of,  288. 

Sniio.  k.  of  Sardinia!,  226. 

Xpaminondas,  71. 

Xphialtes,  law  of,  62. 

Sphialtes,  the  traitor,  69. 

XphthiaUtes,  wars  with  Penla,  189, 190. 

XplgonI,  war  of  the,  47. 

Xplrus,  41 ;  alUed  with  Macedonia,  79 ;  sub- 
dued by  Flamlninus,  119;  punished,  121. 

Xpiseopacy  in  England,  888:  restored  in 
Scotland,  840:  abolished,  844;  attempt 
to  tntroduoe,  879 ;  abolif bed  886 ;  not 
introduced  at  the  union,  484. 

Xquity,  366. 

Xresburg,  captured,  186 ;  battle  of,  196. 

Xretria,  deeerts  the  Ionians,28;  captured, 
67. 

Xrf  urt,  assembly  of  princes  at,  471. 

Krf urt,  parliament  of,  498. 

Brie  canal,  662. 

Xrigena.     See  Joannes  Bcotus. 

Brik,  Ejegod,  k.  of  Denmark,  208 ;  OVp- 
ping^  k.  of  Denmark,  286 ;  Menvd^  k.  of 
Denmark,  286. 

Brik,  Bloddxe.  k.  of  Norway,  206 ;  Graa- 
pa.  k.  of  Norway,  208;  Pnesi-hater,  k. 
of  Norway,  288. 

Brik  Edmundsson.  k.  of  Sweden,  208;  TX., 
the  taint,  k.  of  Sweden,  237;  Eriksson 
Ltespe,  k.  of  Sweden,  287;  XIV.  of 
Sweden,  882. 

Brik  the  Red,  diseoTery  and  settlement  of 
Greenland  bv,  209. 

IMkaon,  Leif  and  Tborwald,  281. 

Brmanarich,  k.  of  Kast  Ooths,  170. 

Brmeiand,  bishopric  of,  873. 

fcnertiaa  Una  in  8a90|i7, 806. 


Bmst,  d.  of  Swabia,  rtrolt  of,  198. 

Bmst  August,  k.  of  UanoTer,  49L 

Xrskine,  lord  chan.,  687. 

Kryx,  111. 

Ksarhaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  6, 16. 

Bspartero,  490. 

Bssex,  settled,  178. 

Essex,  e.  of,  rebellion,  889. 

Essex,  e.  of,  in  cabinet,  881 ;  sukida, 

Essling,  battle  at,  472. 

Estaing,  0.  d\  in  America,  480. 

li^taples,  peace  of,  888. 

Eate  map,  284. 

Esthonia,  retained  by  Denmark,  286;  rt> 

nounced  by  Poland,  878. 
Bstridsen,  dynasty  in  Denmark,  9U7;  ea* 

tinct.  of,  286. 
EtatM-O^n^raux,  summoned  by  Louis  XIII. 

the  last   time  beforr  1789,  824;    lum- 

moned  by  Louis  XVI..  449. 
Etbandun,  battle  of,  204. 
Ethiopians,  attacked  by  Seti  I.,  6 ;  founda> 

tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Napata,  6 ;  con* 

?uer  Egypt,  expelled  by  Eserhaddon,  6, 
6 ;  war  against,  148. 

Etruria,  kingdom  of,  468. 

Etruscans,  expel  the  Phoessans  from  Cq^p 
sica,  19 ;  country  of,  81 ;  ethnography, 
86;  war  with  Rome,  96:  Veil  t^cn  by 
Rome,  99;  all  southern  Etruria  submit* 
to  Rome,  lt8 ;  share  in  second  Samnita 
war,  106 :  in  the  second,  106 ;  peace  with 
Rome,  108. 

Buboea,  41 :  land  glren  to  Athenians.  65 ; 
Persian  «hipe  lost  at,  69 ;  second  dirisiaa 
of  land,  68. 

Euclides,  laws  of,  69. 

Eudes,  c.  of  Paris,  201. 202. 

Eugene,  pr^  sketch  of  life,  870 ;  war  witii 
Turks,  872 ;  head  of  grand  alliance,  891, 
892 :  war  with  Turks,  897, 898. 

Eugene,  riceroy,  472. 

Eugenie  de  Montijo,  681. 

Eugenius,  Roman  emp..l61. 

Eugenius  IV.,  pope,  258. 

Eumenes,  k.  of  Pergamus,  76,  78 ;  ally  oC 
Rome,  119, 120. 

Eumolpus,  44. 

Eupatridae,  46,  51 ,  64. 

Euphrateo,  expedition  of  Seti  I.  to,  6; 
Babylon  built  on,  12;  diTortad  by  Qp* 
rus,  26 ;  batUe  of,  186. 

Euripides,  64. 

Europa,  18. 

Eurybiades,  69. 

Eurymedon,  battle  of  the,  62. 

Eutaw,  battle  of,  431. 

Ererett,  Edward,  U.  S.  sec  of  staia,  666. 

EreKham,  battle  of,  234. 

Exarchate,  175 ;  giren  to  the  papacy,  184. 

Exchequer,  reeRtablished,  281;  eloaed  bf 
Charles  II.,  880. 

Exodus  of  the  Jew*.  8. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  469. 

Ezckiel,  11. 

FabH,  97.  100. 

Fabiufl  Maximus,  Q.  (Cunetator),  114,  116| 

Rullianu*,  Q.,  IfVS,  106,  106. 
Fabricius,  C.,  victory  of,  107. 108. 
Fairfax,  sir  Thomas,  848, 849 ;  supacfado4 

b/  OromwaU,  876. 
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Ikli«ro,  MsrlBO,  doft  of  Ytalee,  981 

>iilk,  626. 

Fulkirk,  battl«  of,  966. 

Valkirk  Moor,  battle  ot  438. 

ralkUnd,  lord,  SI6,  848. 

Falkoeping,  battle  of,  '^7,  238. 

Vanner,  pres.,  of  Magdalen  college,  888. 

Faroese,  extiuctioo  of  the  familj,  &Mi. 

Fatima,  18'i. 

Fatimltee,  218,  214. 

Fau0t.     See  ViMt. 

Fayentla,  battle,  131. 

Farre,  612,  617. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  840. 

February  reTolution,  482. 

Federalist  party,  648. 

FehrbelUn,  battle  of,  868,  874. 

Fenelon,  371. 

Feoiana,  646. 

Fenwiok,  oondemned,  888. 

Feodor,  taar  of  RoMia,  874. 

Ferdinand,  archd.  of  Anatria.  487. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  k.  of  Angon,  976, 

318 ;  marries  Isabella  of  Castile.  828. 
Ferdinand  I.,  emp.  of  Austria,  401 ;  abdi- 

cates,  495. 
Ferdinand,  d.  of  Brunswick.     Su  BmiM- 

wick. 
F«rdinand  emp.  of  H.  R.  E.,  relation  to 

Spain,  801.  303;   xvign,  806;   II.,  808, 

809;  III..  314. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  k.  of  Spain,  reign,  414 ;  yn., 

479,  482.  490. 
Ferdinand,  k.  of  Naples,  expelled  by  Napo- 
leon, 46b  ;  reinstated,  484. 
Ferdinand,  k.  of  Two  Sicilies,  416. 
Ferdinand  Joseph,  of  Tuscany,  416. 
Ferrex,  37. 

Ferry,  Jules,  ministry  of,  634. 
Ferry  Bridge,  battle  of,  274. 
Fetiales,  college  of,  86. 
Feudal  system  in  China,  32;  in  Europe, 

1G6;  in  Japan,  212;  in  Norwigr,  906;  in 

England,  229. 
Feuillants,  451. 
Fidene,  88. 

Fiefs  declared  hereditary,  901. 
"  Field  of  Uea,"  186. 
Fieschi's  infernal  machine,  699. 
Fiesco,  conspiracy  of,  326. 
Fillmore,  &&illard,  555. 
Fimbria,  131. 

Financial  crisis  in  U.  S.,  552,  658. 
Finch,  air  II.,  e.  of  Nottingham, 880. 
Firbolfn.  in  Ireland,  39. 
Firdusi,  25. 
Fire  worship,  25. 
Fisher's  Ilill,  battle  of,  5^8. 
Fisheries,  in  peace  of  Paris,  482;  pttrtkOlj 

settled,  560. 
Fits  Peter,  QeofTrey,  288. 
Five  Forks,  battle  of,  559. 
Flaccud,  L.  Valerius,  130. 
Flaccus,  M.  Fulviur,  125. 
Flambard,  Ranulf,  280. 
Flamines,  85. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quinctius,  119. 
FlamlniuB,  114. 
Flnndcrs,    independence  recmpiized.  264; 

arquirod  by  Burgundy,  829;    ceded  to 

France,  456. 
fUTiaa  •mperoiBi  14L 


Ftolz,  iMftty  of.  899. 

Fletcher.  goT.  of  Mew  Totk,  S89» 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  870,  46ft. 

Fleury,  card.,  446. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  884. 

Florence,  under  the  Uedid,  968;  8ai 
rola,  3:27 :  peace  of,  468  ;  beeoBMS  eapi^ 
Ul  of  Italy,  60& 

Florida  discoTcred,  984 ;  oeded  by  Spaia 
to  England  in  1768,  487;  restored  to 
Spain  in  17S3,  441 ;  sold  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  669 ;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  564. 

Foiz,  Oaston  de,  818. 

Fokchany,  battle  at,  418^ 

Folkunger  dynasty,  987. 

Fontainebleau,  peace  at,  406 ;  yrmOadma 
arUclee,  492 ;  Napoleon  ai,  4bL 

Fontanetum,  battle  of,  186. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of.  402,  488,  446b 

Fcnrmosa,  island  of,  8l ;  conquered,  880 :  v^ 
hellion,  444 ;  Japanese  expedition,  M4. 

Fontter,  W.  E.,  chief  sec.  for  Ireland,  M6. 

Fort  ChrUtiana,  906;  Don^eon  anneo' 
dered,  657:  Dn  Qoeeno,  420;  VFfitilSl^^ 
against,  421 ;  Edward,  conetm^lon,  411 ; 
Erie,  captured,  661 ;  riaher,  sunwnderrd, 
669;  George,  captured  bV  Montcalm, 
421 ;  llenry,  captured  by  Union  forces, 
667 :  Moultrie,  $ee  Fort  Sullivan ;  Ne- 
oesdty,  490;  Orange,  built,  996;  St. 
George,  buUt,  994  (»et  Madraa);  FMt, 
428 ;  Sulliran,  427 :  Sumter  Axed  npon, 
657 ;  Washinston,  428  ;  WiUiaa  Brnxj^ 
captured  by  Montcalm,  4SL 

Forum  Romannm,  82. 

Fossalta,  battle  of,  226. 

Fotheringay,  treaty  of,  974. 

Fouqui,  405. 

Fouquler-TinTille,  466,  466L 

Fox,  Toy  age  of,  800. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  sketch  of  llfo.  4I1| 
India  bill,  libel  bill,  686 ;  for.  aee.,  687. 

Fox,  Henry.    Set  lord  Uolland. 

France.  See  Franks.  Capetlan  dj  mHj 
of  French  kingdom,  capital  at  Parte,  908; 
royal  weakness,  908;  low  of  Mtvo, 
Guyenne,andGascony,296:  admlnfetca. 
tion  of  Suger,236;  Philip  IL,  Augnstui, 
crusades,    226 ;     BouTinee,    St.    Louis, 

S-owth  of  royal  domain,  227  ;quarre  widi 
oniface  VIII. ,254;  Courtrai,964  ;  Salie 
law,  255 ;  house  of  Valola,  967  ;  hun- 
dred years*  war,  Cr^,  957  ;  black  deatl^ 
Poitiers,  258 ;  peace  of  Bretigny,  968  *, 
Agincourt,  259;  Jeanne  Bare,  bglisli 
expelled,  260;  Buzvundy  united  with 
crown  of  France,  262;  houeee  of  Orleanf 
and  Angouieme,  317.  818;  Francis  L, 
319;  wan  with  Charles  V.«  802;  house 
of  Lorraine  and  Guise,  890  ;  Britteny 
united  with  crown,  820  ;  capture  of  C»> 
lais,  321 ;  St.  Bartholomew,  821 ;  wars  of 
the  Huguenots  821, 824 ;  houee  of  Boux^ 
bon,  324 ;  Henry  IV.,  edict  of  Nantes, 
824;  last  states-general,  825:  RScheliei^ 
825 ;  era  of  Louis  XIV.,  366 ;  Maarin 
'Fronde,  SB6 ;  France  in  thirty  years* 
war,  314  ;  peace  of  Pyrenees,  866 ;  peace 
of  Nimwegen,  368  :  reunions,  8*% ;  reT» 
car  ion  of  edict  of  Nantes,  869 ;  peaes 
of  Ryswick,  871 ;  golden  age  of  luec» 
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tare,  871 ;  war  of  Sptalth  raeemwloii. 
89U;  partition  treaties,  891,  peace  of 
Utrecht  398;  Fleury's  administration, 
446  ;  France  In  Austrian  succession,  400  ; 
seren  yean'  war,  404,  424  \  peace  of 
Paris,  441 ;  LouU  XVI.,  446;  France  in 
war  of  American  independence,  431 ;  first 
French  rerolution,  448:  storm  of  Bas- 
tile,  449;  constituent,  449;  legislatiTe, 
451 ;  conTention.462  ;  first ooalinon, 462; 
first  republic,  463 ;  directory,  467 ;  second 
coalition, 460 ,  consulate,  46t ;  third  coa- 
lition, 467  :  first  empire,  466  :  wars,  468, 
471,  474,476;  congrass  of  Vienna,  482; 
hundred  days,  488;  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  Louis  XVIII. ,  629 ;  Julr  rey- 
olution,  629 ;  second  republic,  680 ;  mo- 
ond  empire,  681 ;  Crimean  war,  499 ; 
Franco  -  Gkrman,  613;  third  republic, 
632;  excesses  of  the  socialistic  com- 
mune, 632;  fall  of  UacUahon,  684; 
Tonquin,  636. 

VrancheComt^,  867, 868. 

Francis,  d.  of  Alen^on,  822. 

Francis,  d.  of  Ouise,  819, 821. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  Austria,  468. 

Francis  I.,  k.  of  France,  reign,  819 ;  II., 
821,838 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  H.  R.  S.,  402  ;  II.,  462 ; 
abdicated  the  crown  of  the  U.  R.  B.,  468. 
Set  Francis  L,  emp.  of  Austria. 

Francis  II.,  k.  of  Two  Sicilies.  608. 

Vrands  Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  AoAtria,  496, 
602, 606,  609 ;  k.  of  Hungary,  611. 

Francis,  Philip,  444. 

Francis  Stephen,  d.  of  Lorraine,  898.  S»t 
Francis  1.,  emp,  of  H.  R.  E. 

Franco-German  war,  613,  632. 

Franconia,  duchy  of,  181,  194,  818. 

Franconian  or  Salian  emperors,  198. 

Frankfort,  imperial  chamber  at,  300;  grand 
duchy  of,  468,  478 ;  uprising,  490 ;  pre- 
liminary parliament,  492  ;  parliament  re- 
opened, 4^ ;  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
610 ;  peace  of,  620. 

Frankland,  organization  of,  482. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  420;  minister  to 
France,  430  ;  death,  647. 

Frank-pledge,  282. 

Franks,  Ripuaxian  and  Salian,  170,  171 ; 
Chlodwig,  ruler  of,  173 ;  under  the  Mero- 
wingians,  181;  under  rke  Carolingians, 
183;  Charl«s  the  Great,  184;  treaty  of 
Verdun,  187 ;  later  Caroliugiann,  201  ; 
Northmen  in  France,  209 ;  extinction  of 
Carolingians,  209.     <Se«  France. 

Fratres  arvales,  86. 

Fredegunde,  181. 

Frederic,  burgr.  of  Nuremberg,  261. 

Frederic  I.,  k.  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
352;  IV.,  894,  409;  V.,409;  VII.,  606. 

Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa,  emp.  of  H.  R.  B., 
crusade,  216 ;  reign,  *il9  ;  expeditions  to 
Italy,  219,  221,  222,  235;  II.,  223.  224; 
cession  to  the  Dane.«,  235;  charter  to 
Schwys,245;  III.  (of  Austria),  247 ;  ILL 
(IV.),  reign  of,  263. 

Frederic  of  Hohendtaufen,  200. 

Frederic  of  UohenzoUem,  244. 

Frederic  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Austria,  224. 

Frederia  tha  Warlike,  marg.  of  Meissen, 


Frederic  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Sazony,  262. 

Fredttrio  V.,  elector  palatine,  elected  to 
throne  of  Bohemia,  809. 

Frederic  I.,  k.  of  PruMia,  872 ;  IL,  th« 
Great,  reign.  400 ;  flmt  i^ilesian  war,  400 , 
second,  WL ;  seren  years'  war,  408 ;  war 
of  BaTarian  sucoession,  406;  leagut  of 
princes,  death,  408. 

Frederic  VIU.,  d.  of  Seblefwig-Uolitelii: 
606. 

Frederic,  d.  of  Swabia,  218,  219. 

Frederio  of  Hease-Oaaael,  k.  of  Sweden,  896, 
409. 

Frederie  (Huurles,  pr.  of  Prosaia,  606^  606^ 
608,  609,  614.  618: 

Frederio  William,  el.  of  Brandenboif  (the 
great  elector),  accession,  314;  peace  of 
Vossem,  367:  FehrbelUn,  868;  Poliah 
affairs,  873:  Silesian  duchies,  401. 

Frederio  William  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  897; 
death,  898 ;  II.,  461 ;  III.,  469 ;  cou- 
quered  b^  Napoleon,  469  ;  appeal  to  the 
people,  4 1 6,  476;  war  of  liberation,  477; 
in  London,  482;  IV.,  491;  declinea  tha 
German  crown,  497  ;  death,  603. 

Frederic  William,  crown  pr.  of  Prussia, 
war  with  Austria,  606;  witti  Franoa, 
614. 

Frederlcia,  siege  of,  496. 

Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  667. 

Free  soil  party,  666. 

Freedmen's  bureau,  668. 

Freiburg,  battle  of,  406;  traaty  of  (la  palx 
pcrpetuelle),  819. 

French  reTomtion,  443.  5m,  also,  Fraoot, 
and  Table  of  Contents,  p.  ri. 

French  settlements  in  America,  868. 

Frey  Yngre,  k.  of  Sweden.  208. 

Freycinet,  ministry  of,  684, 636. 

Frlbourg.     St%  Freiburg. 

Fridigem,  k.  of  West  Gorhs,  ITL 

Friedewald,  treaty  of,  805. 

Fried  land,  battle  of,  469. 

Friedrichiiburg.  peace  of.  896» 

Friedrichshall,  siege,  39o. 

Friedrichttham,  peace  of,  473^ 

Priedrichstadt,  storm  of,  497. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  Toyages,  289. 

Frode  the  Peaceful,  k.  of  Denmark,  %n» 

Fronde,  old  and  new,  866. 

Frontenac,  gov.  of  Canada,  862,  864. 

Frontieres  naturelles,  618. 

Fuca,  Juan  de  la,  290. 

Fugitive  slave  act  of  1798,  648 ;  rerlTad  im 
1850,555. 

Fujiwara,  family  of,  212,  213.  243. 

Fulco  of  Anjou,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  214. 

Fulton,  Robert,  486,  650. 

Fulvius,  M.,  126. 

Fulvius  Flaccus.  Q.,  118. 

Furrukabad,  641. 

Fiirstenwalde,  treaty  of,  249. 

Fushimi,  battle  of,  563. 

Flissen,  separate  peace  of,  402. 

Fust,  Johann,  263. 

Gabelle,  258. 

Gades,  Phoenician  colony,  17 ;  eaptuva  Xfi 

Scipio,  117, 141. 
Gadsden  purchase,  666. 
Giekwars,  443. 
Gaels,  38, 176. 
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Jufexs. 


GttSCa.  fiegv  of,  508. 

Omg  resolotions,  563. 

6*4{«i  geuttral,  goT.  of  BCMMchoMtto,  425. 

QftilUrd,  Chateau,  er«oUon,  SSB,  282;  laU, 

227. 
OalHtia,  85,  S7,  78. 
Qalba,  8ulpiciua,  Ronuui  •mp.,  151. 
GaUrius,  158, 169. 
Galilaoa,  7, 11. 
GaUleo  Galilei,  327. 
Gallas.  818.  815. 

Qal  latin,  Albert,  U.  8.  Me.  of  traai.,  619. 
Gallia  Oiaalpina,  81, 144. 
Gallia  Narbonenais,  36;  Aoman  proriAoe, 

126. 
Gallienui,  156, 157. 
Gallus,  Roman  emp.,  156. 
Oama,  Vaeoo  da,  279.  858. 
Gembetta.  in  oppontion,  512 ;  member  of 

national  defense.  517,  518,  519 ;  epeaker, 

584  ;  minisiry,  6d4 ;  death,  585. 
Oaray,  gor.  of  Jamaica,  285. 
Gardiner,  lord  chan.,  836. 
Garfield,  Jameti  A.,  pree.  U.  8.,  560. 
Garibaldi,  inrades  Lombardy,  Sicily,  602  ; 

death,  sketch  of  life,  526. 
Garigliano,  battle,  818. 
Garrt«on,  William  Lloyd,  668. 
GaAoa,  Hedro  de,  pns.  of  Peru,  288. 
Gaacony  (Gaacogne),  182 ;  gained  and  loet 

with  Eleanor,  2*26,  231 ;  ceded  to  Kug- 

laud,  258 :  loet  by  England,  260. 
G  lapee,  destroyed,  425. 
Oaapemanx,  421. 
GfiKt,  Pferre  dn,  290. 
6iu>t(>iD,  treaty  of,  606. 
Gat«8,  general,  ^ucoeedi  Schuyler;    Bur- 

goyne  surrenders  to,  43ld  ;  defeated  by 

Comwallis,  430. 
Gaugamela,  battle  of,  29,  74. 
GauU,  geography,  religion,  84;    ciTilisa- 

tion,  chronology,  emigratlonH,  8S ;  con- 

aue.«t  of  Gaul  by  Cawar,  ending  61  a.  o., 
»,  188  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  78  ;  inrade  Lap 

tium,  100  ;  wars  with  Rome,  108 ;  Obial- 

pine  Oaul  subjugated,   118  ;  Ciapadane 

and  Transpadane  Gauls  Latinlaed,  118. 
Gaurus,  buttle  of,  104. 
Gauta,  2d7. 
Gareitton,  Piers,  267. 
Geert,  c.  of  Ilolstein,  286. 
Gelimer,  174. 
Gellius  Egnatiua,  106. 
Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracoae,  20. 
Genealogies. 

Angoulftme,  818. 

AiUou,  261. 

Augustus,  family  of,  148. 

Bonaparte  family,  466. 

Bourbon,  liouis  IX.,  to  Henry  III.,  828 ; 
Henry  IV.  to  "  Henrv  V.,"  628. 

Brittany,  descent  of,  320. 

Brunswirk,  43H. 

Buckingham,  275. 

Burgun<ly,  2B1,829. 

CleTes-Jlilich,d07. 

County  Palatine,  869. 

Denmark,  289. 

Bngland,  soTereigns  from  Segbohrt  to 
llenry  III.,  228;  suooeMiioa  in  1658- 
1606,  887 ;  deMvidanto  of  Gm.  Ul., 


Flanden,  oonnla  of, 

France,  sneoeaaion  in  1S28,  SS.  

Vianoe,  succeaaton  from  Lonia  YlH.  H 

Charlea  VIU.,  261. 
Ouiae,  820 

UanoTer  or  Branawtek.  486L 
Hapaburg,  301. 

Uapsburg,  Gennaa  bxmneh,  890. 
Hohenataufen,  220. 
HohenaoUem,  ainoa  tha  aaaiimiiHiM  il 

the  royal  title,  616. 
lAncaater  and  York,  278. 
Lorraine,  320. 
Naplea,  kinga  of,  261. 
Normandy,  dukea  of,  22B. 
Norway,  soTareigna  of,  280. 
Orleans.  318. 
Portogai,  lUegitimata  hoaaa  ol 

dy,3&i. 
Buasia,  deaoendantii  of  Alexia,  410. 
Scottish  Buooaaaion,  266. 
Spaniah  succession,  390. 
Sweden,  soTereigna  of,  280. 
Valols,  267. 
Welfs,  2^. 

General  fiindamentala,  297. 

General  wananta,  440. 

Genera  annexed  to  Pranoe,  400 ; 

to  Switserland,  483 ;  treaty  of,  819. 

Gan^  Khan.    See  JenghSa  Khu. 

Gemi.     See  Minamoto. 

Genoa,  war  with  Venica,  262 ;  goTaramei^ 
263,  326 ;  republic  of.  415 ;  timaafarmed 
into  Ligurian  republic,  460:  ciTeo  ti 
Sardinia.  483. 

Geoaeric  conquered  Carthage.  172. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  280 ;   of 
236. 

George  I.  k.  of  England,  496 ;  daafli  of, 
437  ;  II.,  403.  437  ;  III.,  430;  inaaaitr, 
537  ;  death,  638 ;  IV.j638,  680. 

George,  k.  of  Greece,  605. 

George  Podlebrad,  k.  of  BoheaUa,  268L 

George  William,  el.  of  Brandenbarf ,  31L 

Georgia,  in  America,  aettlement  of,  418, 
420 ;  Spaniah  attack  upon,  419 ;  pfCh 
Tincial  goT.  restored,  430 ;  Sharmaa^ 
march  through,  668. 

Georgia,  in  Europe.     See  Iberia. 

Gepklse,  176. 

Gerbert,  archb.  of  Rheima,  202.  8m  Qyl> 
Tester  n. 

Gergoria,  siege  of,  139. 

Germania  magna,  163, 167. 

Germanlcus,  expeditions,  140, 167. 

Germantown,  battle  of,  €20. 

Germany,  geography,  162 ;  higli  and  lo« 
Germans ,  168 ;  ancient  reli|^oa,  164 ;  eir- 
ilisation,  166 :  early  history,  167 ;  hatila 
attempt  of  Rome  to  subdue,  148  ;  hablta* 
tions  of  the  tril>es  in  4th  cent.,  a.  ».  170; 
migrations  and  settlements,  170-175; 
Frankish  empire  under  Merowingiaaa, 
181 ;  under  Carolingiana,  183 ;  Charlea  the 
Great,  184 ;  renewal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 185;  treaty  of  Verdiu,  eepaimtioa 
of  French  and  German  national itiea,  187: 
Carol ineians  in  Germany,  193;  Sbaxoa 
house,  IlH ;  Ho/ff  Roman  einptre,  196; 
Prankish,  or  Swablan  emperom,  198  ;  i» 
Teatiture  strife,  199 ;  concordat  of  Wonn% 
201  i  hauM  of  Uohanataof  en,  210 ;  Baa 
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,  219 ;  Welf  and  WalbUimni  (Ho* 

lieniitaufen),  228 :  intefrefnum,  &5 ;  Ru- 
dolf of  HaiMbarg,  244  ;  Lu<lwi|{  and 
Vrederie.  247 ;  Ltuwrnburg  emperon, 
golden  bull,  248  ;  city  lesgvei,  249 : 
council  of  Conntance,  251  ;  houM  of 
llapsboig,  258:  Max,  800;  reformation, 
801;  Charles  V,  802:  peace  of  Augs- 
burg, 306;  anti-reformation,  806;  thirty 
J  ears'  war,  808;  peace  of  Westphalia, 
15;  Leopold  L.S^l;  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  3M);  pragmatic  nancUon. 
89S ;  Polish  succession,  &6 ;  male  line  of 
llapsburg  extinct,  400 ;  war  of  Austrian 
suceession,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  400 ;  seren  years* 
war,  408 ;  Joseph  II..  407 ;  war  with  flrst 
french  republic,  468;  peace  of  Lune- 
TiUe,  462;  enactment  ox  imperial  dele- 
gates, 464 ;  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  em- 
pire, 468.  Confederation  of  the  Rhintj 
468;  war  of  Liberation.  475;  congress 
of  Vienna,  482  ;  establishment  of  the 
German  umfederation^  488 ;  reactionary 
measures  in  Germany,  487, 4^ ;  founda- 
tion of  the  ZoIlTerein.  491  ;  Gottingen 
professors  expelled,  491 :  rerolutionary 
moTements,^ ;  national  assembly,  493 ; 
constitution  completed,  497 ;  conference 
at  Olmilts,  496 ;  confederation  renewed, 
498;  German  (Austro-Prussiaa)  war,  6(>7; 
North  German  confederation^  510,  511: 
Franco-German  war,  518;  capture  of 
Paris,  519 ;  Oerman  empire  founded,  519, 
620;  Kulturkampf.  521,  525;  congress 
of  Berlin,  624;  tobacco  monopoly  de- 
feated, 526. 

Gero,  marn.,  194, 196. 

Serontes.  50. 

Oerson,  2bl. 

Gertmydenbozf ,  898. 

Oeesler.  246 

Geta,  165. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  658. 

Ghasni,  supremacy  of  the  sultans  of,  211. 

Ghent,  paciiication  of,  881 ;  peace  of,  474, 
637,551. 

Ghibellines,  219. 

Gibraltar,  whence  named,  188  n. :  taken  by 
Snglinh,  892, 434 ;  ceded  to  England,  487  ; 
defended  by  Elliott,  440. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  289. 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  298. 

GinlLeU,  887. 

Girondists,  party,  451 ;  ezeoutioa  of,  466. 

Giselbert,  195. 

GUbrlo,  X.  Acilins,  119. 186. 

Gladiators,  war  of  the,  188. 

Gladstone,  W.  B.,  542;  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  643,  544  ;  Ist  administration, 
646;  2d  administration,  546. 

Glasgow,  general  assembly  at,  844. 

Glaueia,  C.  Serriliun,  pnetor,  128. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of.  887. 

Glendower,  Owen,  reTolt  of,  270. 

Gloucester,  d.  of,  protector,  271. 

Gloucester,  <L  of ,  274 ;  becomes  king  Rich- 
ard III.,  276. 

Sneisenan,  defeats  Kolberg,  469 ;  reforms 
the  army,  471 ;  at  Waterloo,  484. 

Anastn,  ajrehUfhopxio,  197> 

90^,368. 


GSben,  gMi.  too,  619. 

Qo-D&igo,  248. 

Goderich,  lord,  premier,  689. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  218,  214. 

Godfrey,  k.  of  Denmark,  2U7. 

Godfrey  the  Bearded,  d.  of  Lotharlngla. 

1V9. 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbuiy,  381. 
Godolphin.  e.  of,  in  eouncil,  882;  eham> 

berlain,  888;  lord  high  trias.,488;  dla^ 

missed,486. 
Godoy,470. 

Godwine,  e.  of  Wesaez,  906. 
Goffe,  850,  ikO. 
GoideUc  Celtii,  87. 
Golconda  kingdom,  868;  annexed  to  Mo> 

ghal  empire,  889 ;  Nimm  of,  443 
Golden  bull,  of  U.  R.  £.,  248 ;  of  Hungaiy. 

277. 
Ctolden  rule  enunciated  br  Confucius,  8L 
GoUheim,  battle  of,  246,  246. 
Gomes,  Esteran,  Toy  age  of,  286. 
"  Good  "  parliament,  269. 
Gordianus  1.,  II.,  III.,  Roman  cmp.,  166  { 

Penian  exp.,  188. 
Gordias,  kings  of  Phrygia,  22. 
Gordon  aRsists  Peter  the  Great,  874. 
Gordon,  col.  (*'  Chinese"),  suppresses  Tair 

ping  rebellion,  562. 
Gordon,  lord  George,  440. 
Gorges,  sir  Fernando,  296-297. 
G0rgey,495. 

Gorkhas,  conquest  br  Chinese,  444. 
Germ  the  Old,  k.  of  bennuirk,  207. 
Gortschakoff,  in  Sebastopol,  500;  retirMu 

528. 
GOrs,  baron  Ton,  896.  406. 
Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  290,  291. 
Goths,  164 ;  location,  170;  defeated  by  Da* 

cius,  156;   Goths  in  Sweden,  208.     Seo 

Gauta,  East  Goths,  Weot  Goths. 
Gourges,  Dominique  de,  289. 
Graagaaff,  209. 
Gracchuji,  Caius,  attempts  reTolntionaxy 

n-forms,  124  ;  tribune.  125 ;  death.  126. 
Gracchus,  Tiberius,  Tictory  orer  the  Celti- 

berians,  118. 
Gracchus.  Tiberius  Sempronius,  attempt* 

revolutionary  reforms,  124. 
Grafton,  d.  of,  424 ;  administration,  424, 

440. 
Granada,  kingdom  of,  276;  conquest  of, 

276. 
Grand  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 

and  others,  370,  391. 
Grand  remonstrance  presented  to  Charles 

I.,  846. 
Granicus,  battle  of  the,  74. 
Granson,  battle  of,  262. 
Grant,   U.   S.,  takes  Fort  Donelson,  667; 

VickHburg,    558:    lieut.-gen.,  558;    L«i 

capitulates  to,  659;  president  of  U.  S^ 

560. 
Gran  Telia,  b.,  830. 
Gra^se,  de,  441. 
Gratianus,  Roman  emp.,  100. 
GrnTdmina  ecc levies tica,  317. 
Grarelines,  battle  of,  321. 
Grarelotte.  battle  of,  516. 
Great  BriUin.     ^<  England. 
Great  contract,  841. 
Qzaat  protastatioD,  MIL 
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Gnat  nbelUon,  in  BnglMid,  M7;  In  tiM 

United  StatM.  667. 

Great  wall  of  China,  82. 

Great  war  of  liberation,  476. 

Greece,  Reography,  89;  reiiflon,  41;  my- 
thological hliitory,  48;  Thc«aallan  and 
Dorean  migrations,  47;  early  oonttlcu* 
tiona.  60,  62;  Peraian  wars,  28,  56-60; 
becemony  of  Sparta,  66;  hegemony  of 
Athena,  ol ;  age  of  Pericles,  64 ;  Pielopon- 
nesian  war,  64-60  ;  hegemony  of  ^>wta. 
60:  hegemonjr  of  Thebes,  lO;  nse  of 
Ifaeedonla,  71;  Maeedoniin  supremacy, 
78;  empire  of  Alexander,  78-76,  stmf> 
glee  of  the  Diadochi,  76 ;  formation  of 
separate  kingdoma.  17 ;  Lamian  war,  70 ; 
Aehsaan  and  ^tollan  leagues,  70;  de- 
clared Independent.  110;  Maoedonia, 
Boman  province,  1x2;  Aehaia.  Roman 
proTinee,  147  ;  Morea,  conquered  by  Ven- 
ice, 8?i ;  by  Turks,  807,  416 ;  war  of  in- 
dependence, 488;  rsTolution,  606. 

Greek  colonies,  10, 2U. 

Greene,  gen.,  431. 

Greenland,  diacoTery  of.  200,  280. 

Gregorian  calendar  Introduced,  827; 
adopted  by  England,  4'iO,  488 

Gregory  I.,  pope,  176;  VI.,  100;  Vn.(HU- 
debrand),  100,200;  IX.,  224;  XII.,  261; 
abdioited.  262  ;  XIII..  reformed  the  cal- 
endar, 3i7  ;  XVI.,  402. 

GrenTille.  George,  prime  minister,  428; 
leader  of  Commono,  480. 

Grenville,  lord,  prime  miniater,  687. 

GrenTiUo,  wir  Richard,  280. 

Grevy,  Julea,  prea.  of  the  French  republic, 
bAL 

Grey,  e.,  prime  miniater,  688 ;  raiiffned,  640. 

Grev.  lady  Jane,  3ii6. 

GriJaWa,  Juan  de,  286. 

Grinioald,  176- 

Orochow,  battle  of,  400. 

Grodno,  diet  of,  41i. 

Groabeeren ,  battle  of,  477. 

Groaa-Gorachen,  battle  of,  476. 

Grosajagemdorf ,  battle  ofj^404. 

Grumbach,  execution  of,  806. 

Guadaloupe,  Hidalgo,  treaty  ofj664. 

Guanahaui,  ita  identification,  282. 

Guaatalla.  houM  of,  311,416. 

Guatimonn,  k.  of  Mexico,  286. 

Gu^briant,  French  marshal,  814. 

Guelfa.     See  Welfrt. 

Gueaclin,  Bertrand  dn,  260,  276. 

Gueux,330. 

(}uiiford,  battle  of,  431. 

Guinegatf ,  ''  battle  ot  the  spurs,'*  819, 384. 

Guines  captured  from  the  sngllah,  321. 

Gui5e.  houAoor,  810.821. 

Guizot,  527;  ministry  of,  407,  620;  with 
Soult,  530 

G'inpowder  tirat  uaed,  279. 

Guupowdor  plot,  SU). 

Guntherof  Schwanburg,  248. 

Guntram,  IKl. 

Guptas  in  India,  24,  210. 

Gurko,  522,  523 

GustaTUK  I.,  Vaaa,  k.  of  8weden,862;  IT., 
Adolphufl,  reign  in  Sweden,  862 ;  in  the 
thirty  yearn'  war,  811;  death  of,  812; 
III..  400  ;  IV.,  abdication  of,  472. 

Gutenberg.  Jolm,  early  printer,  268. 


O«itlMnii,10 

Qny  of  LusigiiMi,  k.  of  J«nMal«D,  21^ 

216,216. 
Ouyenne,  transfarred  from  Vranee  lo  Air 

land,  226^  28L ;  ceded  to  Aigland,  2to; 

lost,  300.    ate  Aqultanfau 
Ouaerat,  expedition  of  Mahmud  to,  211; 

oonquaet  of,  :i41 :  Afsh&n  kinn.  ttSw 
Gygw.  k.  of  LydU,  6,  ui. 
OyUppus,  67. 
Qyalij,602. 

Habeas  eorpus  aet,  881 ;  suspeodsd,  X 
686,686,688;  in  IroUnd,  6*1! 

Hadrian,  Boman  emp. ,  rerolt  of  Jcvi  a» 
dar,  12.87  ;  reign,  168:  in  Bxttain,  171 

Hafurstfjord,  battle  of,  m. 

Uagelberg,  battle  of,  477. 

Uaiue,  convention  of  tho,  806. 

Haldar  All  of  Mysore,  442,  444. 

Uaidar4b4d,  niaam  of,  448. 

Ilakem  II.,  200. 

Hakodate,  battle  of,  663 

Uakon,  k.  of  Norway,  906 ;  lY,  M :  T« 
288 ;  VII.,  287,  288 ;  Villi,  28£ 

Hakon  Jarl,  k.  of  Norway.  208. 

Hale,  Nathan,  428. 

Hales,  fir  Edward.  898. 

Halfdan  the  Black,  k.  of  Konnu.DS. 

Haliartua,  battle  of,  70 

Halifax,  member  of  cwuneil,  881 :  In  ofpe> 
sition,  882;  prea.  of  eouneil,  888;  pna 
of  proTlaional  council,  8i6 ;  resigns,  887 ; 
impeached,  888;  not  in  eooncil,  40; 
whig  leader,  486 ;  first  lord  of  trcaa.  4M- 

Halifax,  e.  of.  see.  of  state,  488. 

Ilalland,236,288. 

Halys,  21, 184. 

Hamburg,  free  city.  222 ;  eonqnered  by 
Knot  VI.,  236  ;  alliance  with  liibaek, 
"       ~  —  of,  470; 


240 ;  DaTout  in,  476 ; 
of,  406. 

Hamilcar,  20. 

Uamilcar  Barak  or  Baroas,  111,  113. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  647,  640. 

Hampden,  John,  ref  uaas  to  pay  ship  i 
844:  impeacbedj846  ;  death,  847. 

Hampden  clubs,  688. 

Hampton  court  conferenea,  840. 

Han,  dynaaty  in  China,  88;  later  Baa,  ILL 

Ilanau,  battle  at,  478. 

Hancock,  John,  424. 

Hanging  gardens  in  Babylon,  12. 

Hannibal,  deiftroya  Saguntnm,  118 ;  uuisi 
the  Alpa,  113 ;  arouaea  the  Oaula,  86, 114; 
Canns,  116 ;  before  the  gatca  of  ] 
110 ;  leavea  Italy,  117  ;  defeated  at ! 
118  ;  receiTed  by  Antiochua,  119 ; 
120. 

UanoTer,  ninth  electorate,  872  ;  treaty 
with  Sweden,  .^M ;  allied  with  Pmssis, 
404  ;  treaty  with  England,  487  ;  leeeieai 
Oxnabriick,  4tS6  ;  Fruaaia  recei?as  IL, 
467  ;  Napoleon  wi«hea  to  take  a waj,  488; 
occupied  by  French.  460 ;  becooiea  king' 
dom  un<ier  Geo.  111.  of  England,  U»; 
aoparation  from  Great  Britaiu,4ill,  fr|2: 
inTaded  br  lYuMiana,  608 ;  incorpoialv 
with  Prua'sia,  610. 

Ilanseatic  citie«  annexed  to  Ptanee.  471 

Hanaeatic  league.  287,  248. 

Hapaburg  counts  In  SwilMrlaa^ ! 
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%  hovM  of,  268;  malt  Ute  •>• 

100}  deposition,  496. 

.at.    Set  Uartbaenui. 

«if,467,482. 

I,  nr  Uoniy,  gut,  fan.  in  India, 

Robert,   tpaaker,  888,  488;  di»- 
I  from  cabinet,  484 ;  attempted  aa- 
ition,  486 ;  created  earl  of  Oiif ord 
ortimer,  486. 
iaii,64. 

HUdetand.  k.  of  Denmark,  207; 
90IA,  k.  of  I>enmark,  *i07 ;  Htyn, 
)en]nark,  206. 

I.,  Hartfoot  (son  of  Cnnt),  k.  of 
Dd,  200;    XL  {ton  of   Godunnt)^ 

HaarfbgeTf  k.  of   Norway,  208; 

m/a,  k.  of  Norway,  inTeded  ISng- 

206*,    war   with    Denmark,   2uf; 

I  Opsla,  209 ;  GilU,  k.  ol  Norway, 

al-Bashid,  186, 210. 

•,26. 

I,  Wm.  H.,  pres.  of  U.  8.,  564. 

I  oODTention,  66L. 

nut,  k.  of  England,  206 ;  k.  of  Den- 

[Hardeknuti,  2107. 

wn,  marquis  of,  see.  for  India,  646. 

CoUege,  2»7. 

al.  in  Spain,  118;  defeated,  116; 

117. 

•1,  son  of  Oisgo,  117. 
ick,  battle  of,  404. 
I,  battle  of,  206. 

I.  Warren,  sketch  of  life  of,  for.* 
riiidU,444. 
rehb.  of  Blains,  194. 

fonendered  to  English,  482;  re- 

to  Spain,  423. 

442. 

i.  £.,  pres.  of  the  United  States, 

I  4Sd,  486,  408. 

)olonel,  668. 

Id,  battle  of,  179. 

161,  464,  466. 

I,  conquest  of,  209. 

17. 

ij  of  Argos,  48 ;  of  Sparta,  66,  60 ; 

lens,  61 ;  of  Thebes,  ?0 ;  of  Mace- 

78. 

182. 

wHeike. 

rStallang,  250. 
Taira. 
IB,  league  of,  818. 
iBaipe,  226. 
I,  A.,  m. 
47. 
58. 

•Ina.    See  ElagabaliUb 
if,  batUe  of,  m. 

Wm 

0. 

id,  281. 

K);  reTolt.  62. 

»ots,  battle  of,  249. 

a  xepublic,  4^ 

IS,  448. 

days,  884. 

g,  k  of  Denmark,  207* 


nengeitatdim,  batlle  of,  181,  M. 

Uenglst,  177. 

Uennvpin,  diseoTors  MiaslBilppi,  864. 

Uenry,  d.  of  Anjon.  Sr«  Henry  in.,  k. 
of  fianee. 

Henry  the  Bastard,  k.  of  Castile,  276. 

Henry  the  (huureUome^  d.  of  Bavaria,  196| 
19f ;  the  Proud,  d.  of  BaTarla,  218, 819 1 
Jojointrfolf ,  d.  of  Bavaria,  219. 

Henry  L,  k.  of  England,  reign,  280;  If., 
Senmdtrtt  aeo  nixed  Poiton,  Onyenae, 
and  Oasoony  by  marriage,  226;  rein, 
281 ;  conqoest  of  Ireland,  Beeket,  282 ; 
III.  of  England,  reign,  S»4;  IV.  (d.  of 


lAueaster).  reign,  270 ;  V.,  war  with 
Vranoa,  260 ;  reign,  271 ;  VL  in  ITrance, 
260;  reisn,  271;  captured,  277;  put  to 
death,  2f4 ;  VIE.  (e.  of  Richmond),  276; 
reign.  888 :  Till.,  alliance  with  Charles 
v.,  806 ;  rslgn,  884 ;  head  of  chuxtrh,  886. 

Henry  I. , k.  of  ITrance, 2U8 ;  II .,  treaty  with 
Charles  V.,  806 ;  reign,  819 ;  acquisition 
of  Brittany,  820 ;  of  Calsta,  Mett,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  821 ;  III.,  reign,  822 ;  k.  ol 
Poland.  862;  IV. jNaTarrei,  part  in  the 
wars  of  religion,  322 ;  reign,  824 ;  **  V.,'* 
688. 

Henry  I.,  k.  of  Germany.  194, 196 ;  II.  (the 
Saint),  emp.  H.  R.  E,  197,  198;  III. 
(the  Black),  19^ ;  IV.,  199,  200 ;  V.,  201 : 
VI.,222,2&;  VII.,  246. 

Henry  of  Champagne,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  216. 

Henry  of  Guise,  8il. 

Henry  ef  Navarre.  Set  Henry  IV.,  k.  of 
France. 

Henry  of  Planen,  277. 

Henry,  k.  of  Portugal,  240,  882. 

Henry,  pr.  of  Prusvia,  406, 407. 

Hennr,  e.  of  Richmond.  Set  Henry  YU. 
of  iBngland. 

Henry  the  Lion,  d.  of  Saxony,  219;  flefa 
forfeited,  222  :  war  with  Uenry  VI.,  228. 

Henry  the  Navigator,  276,  279. 

Henry,  pr.  of  Wales,  death  of,  84L 

Uenry,  ^triek,  424,  426. 

Henrys,  war  of  the  three,  822. 

Heraolea,  battle  of,  108. 

Heracles,  46. 

HeraclidsB,  I^rdian  dynasty,  21;  Dorian 
dynasty,  46  :  conquest  of  the  Felopon* 
nesus,  48 ;  kings  of  Sparta,  60. 

Heraolins,  Grecian  emp.,  191. 

Herbert,  adm.,884. 

Herbert  of  Vermandols,  202. 

Hcrbois,  Collot  d',  468, 464, 466. 

Heroulanenm,  88, 152. 

Hercules.     S^e  Hexaclea. 

Herdonius,  97. 

Hereward,  229. 

Hermandad,  828. 

Hermann  of  Balk,  218;  of  Balm,  200;  of 
Balsa,  218 ;  Billung,  marg.  of  Bohleawig. 
196. 

Hermami,  d.  of  Swabia,  197. 

Hermanrioh.    See  Ermanarich,  170. 

Hermanatadt,  battle  of,  495. 

Hermiuones,  168, 164. 

Hermnndnri,  164, 167, 168. 

Hermus,  battle  on  the,  26. 

Hemid  join  Latin  leaftue,  97;  war  with 
Roue,  lOa ;  Hemician  leagua  disaolvadf 
106. 
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Hand  Afrippa,  I^  k.  of  J 
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Bvacconaa,  rvrott,  ttU  ;  given  to  A«t> 
cna,  5M;  duruteam  is,  06;  mp- 
prMwd.  596. 


Mb  pcw«o<  WMtptelia,Sl6; 
•a  *l«ctanl«,  461 ;  not  la  €oa- 
fcdcnry  of  tbe  Rhino,  MB ;  nrtAmtiom 
in.fBCi:  teTMkdbj  PrvMiaM.iO*;  la- 
eorpoffolad  with  PtwHa,  610. 

B«we-auvf«adt.  Jota*  confodoncj  if  Iks 
Rhino,  M8 :  joins  •lOm,  4i9. 

Bio,  djaaoty  of,  la  Chiaa,  6L 

Uidcjofhi,  goToraBoat  of,  366,  Sft. 

HwiBiMal.  UK. 

Hieaf  OBf .  661. 

Hicro,  k.  o<  Syiac— ■,  UO,  116. 

Hiorafljphir*,  S. 

Bigh  Commiarioa.  SM. 

BUaebnad.    £««  Gregoiy  VQ. 

BloMim,  botUo  of, ». 

Bincaivof  RheiM,»L 

BladniL     &«ladla. 

Bipiiorehw,  64. 

BippiaiL  64,67. 

BipSTlT.W. ,^ 

Biaa,  k.  of  Tn«,  18. 

Birhor,  k.  of  E^pi,  6. 

Birtiw,  144. 

Bi«poBK  citvior.  118 ;  oltarior,  118, 141. 

Bi5ti»iu  of  Milecun.  28. 

Bobkirk'a  Hill,  Iwttlo  of.  481. 

Bocho,  456,  467 :  expwIiUoB  to 
636. 

Bocbokga.     Set  St.  La^ 

Bochkirrh,  battl«  of,  4U6. 

Bdchft,  batUv  of.  810. 

Ilochaliidt.  battle  of.     Se« 

Bofer,  Andreas,  471,  472. 

Bohenfricdbow.  battle  of.  401 

Bobanlindon,  battle  of,  488. 

Bobenntaafen,  hooM  ot.  Set  rredwic  of 
U..  819.  220. 

Bohcnaollem.  Sr«  frederte,  binggiaTo  of 
Nurembeig,  244:  acqaires  Bxmndenbarg ; 
in  PruMia,  d02 ;  in  thirty  gears'  war,  all, 
813 :  in  peace  of  Westphalia,  816 ;  kings 
of  Praasia,  872 ;  in  the  north  and  cast,  un- 
der the  nvat  elector.  ^S.  878. 874;  gene- 
alogy, 616 ;  emperors  of  Gennany,  618. 

BohensoUem,  pr.  of.  612,  618. 

Bojeda,  AlonK>  de.  ^  284. 

Boio,  familv  of,  243. 

Bolbach,448. 

Bolkar,  448.  641. 

BoUand,  kingdom  of,  under  Louis  Bona- 
parte. 468;  merged  in  kingdom  of  rhe 
Ketherlands,  488:  sepaiaced  from  Bel- 
gium, 480.   Src. also,  M«ihariaiida. 

Bolland,  k>id,  480, 441. 

Bolles,  Impeachment  of,  846, 861. 

Bolstein,  given  to  Adolf  of  Schanmbefif , 
218 :  Adolf  oapt.  by  Knut  VI.  of  Den- 
mark, cede*  H.  to  Waldemar,  U.,  k.  of 
Denmark,  286 ;  ceded  to  Adolf  the  young, 
286 ;  peace  of  TrsTendal,  804 ;  united 
with  Denmark,  400 ;  war  with  Denmark, 
486 ;  occupied  by  the  Qerman  coofedaia- 
tioQ,  606  \  united  with  Prussia,  610. 

HoLttMB-Qoltorp,  d.  ot,9fti,ttn. 


otte 
IB  Bnmli,  41L 

Bolyalllanee.486;  MnmM^ 
ceralBg,  6tf. 


"& 


^R^/f  AM,  e^ 


Boly  league  la 
Hot^RomaBlCBpira,  iwTimlof 

pile  under  Otto,  IM  ,  eod  oC,  481,  ftt 

8t*  GeraaMy. 
Holy  wars.  L,  62  j  n.,  H  ;  IIL,  7* 
Hoiaer  40. 

Hoaiihioa  HUl,  batUa  of,  270. 
Hone,  acquittal  of,  688. 
Honorins,  Robmui  emp..  88. 1*^- 
Hoaorioa  UI.,  pope, ». 
Hooker,  gen.,  667,  668. 
Boom,  e.  too,  esBecutad.  88QL 
Hopha,  k.  of  «Kyp4, 8L 
B6pilal,  de  I*,  WL 

Bocatius,  laws  of,  08. 
Horatiua,  Plaeeua,  d,  88, 147. 
Horatlua,  Mareiui,  ML 
Hoimttas  Coeks,  86. 
Hormi«lasL,emp.of  FMito.]88.  IL.M 

Hormns,  battle  ol,  187. 

UormoHa,  191 

Horn,  GustoTua,  SIX 

Bona,  177. 

Borteoiiaa,  dictator,  107. 

Bospltalers.    Si«  Knighto  of  8^  JokB. 

B6tel  de  Ville  destroyed,  688. 

Hotham,  adm.,  484. 

Hotspur.    Sm  Peray. 

Howe,  lord,  occupies  Philadelphia,  421. 

Howiek.  firet  lord  oi  the  Mteteicy,  0li 
sec  of  war,  640.     St*  aacl  Gnr. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  284. 

Hubertsburg,  peace  of,  406. 

HudaoB  Bay  Conpaay,  tacorpotattcB  §1 
868. 

Hudson's  Bay,  dbcoveiy  of,  298, 868L 

Hudson,  Henry.  Toyage  of,  2to.  v 

Hudson  river,  ^M,  288. 

Hugh  the  White,  d  of  Franoe, 

Hugh  Capet,  k.  of  France,  20H 

Huguenot  colony  in  America, 

Huguenots,  wars  of  the,  881. 

Humbert  I.^.  of  Itahr,  624. 

Humboldt,  W.  ron,  47T,  482,  487. 

Hundred  days  in  France,  625. 

Hundred  >ears'  war,  267. 

Hungary,  occupied  by  MagyaiB,  198, 277; 
Hungarians  raTsge  Germany,  194  ;  d^ 
feated  by  Henry,  186 ;  and  Otto  (Uch> 
feld),  196  :  lose  Stvria  to  Bobr»la,2ll: 
emp.  Albert,  II.,  k.  of.  268 ;  histacy  It 
149U,  277 ;  golden  bull,  277 ;  U.  aaltsd 
with  Bohemia  and  secured  to  amp.  Max., 
278 ;  war  with  Turks  (Mohana),  flliaaleJ 
election,  8il8 ;  Ferdioaad  1.,  eleSedki, 
806;  succession  secured  to  UuwhaiK 
872  ;  Maria  Theresa,  q.  of  H.,  405;  Ms- 
riamur,  etc.,  disputed,  401,  n.;  nvoB 
under  Kossuth,  494:  constitattoa  aWV 
Ished.  496;  Feb.  const! tutioia,  604*  eo» 
stitution  of  H.  restored.  Austriam  mb. 
k.ofH.611.  '^ 

Hung  Sui-tsuen,  leader  of  tha  Tkl-id^  m 
beUion,  661 ;  niiolde,  682.  *^ 
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BvBfl  ero«  the  Tolf^  170 ;  midar  AttU*. 

•  178. 

Banjadl,  John,  k.  of  Hiuifuy,  278. 

Huroiw,  304. 

Httsiin  All,  442. 

HotkiBiion,  53)^. 

Hum,  John,  262. 

UoMite  war,  252. 

Butehinaon,  goT.  of  Mms,  424,  426. 

Huttan,  Ulrioh  Ton,  au2. 

Bmuig-ho,  in  China,  80 ;  (Int  Mttlementi 

of  Chinese  made  along,  81. 
Bydaspes,  battle  of,  76. 
Hyde,  Anne,  8S8. 

Byde,  sir  Bdward.    Set  Clarendon,  earl  of. 
Ilyder  AH.    Ste  Haldar  AIL 
Byksos,  4. 
Byphasis,  76. 
Byrcanos,  136. 

lapyglans,  86. 

Iberia,  34,  188. 

IberriUe,  362. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  488,  491. 

Iceland,  settled  by  Northmen,  280;  eon- 
quered  by  Uakon  V.,  of  Norway,  288. 

Iconium,  sultanate  of,  210. 

Iconoclasts.  210. 

Ida,  **  the  flame  bearer '*  178. 

IdistaTiso,  battle  of,  149. 

Idstedt,  battle  of,  487. 

Ilerda,  141. 

Illinois,  864  ;  admitted  to  the  Union,  662. 

Illiturgi,  battle  of,  116. 

Illyrian  prorinces,  472. 

Ill  vrlani,  war  with  Rome,  112 ;  conquered, 
121. 

Imperial  chamber,  800. 

Impositions,  840. 

Imprimmment  for  debt  abolished  in  Bn^ 
land,  646. 

Inaros,  28. 

Independents,  849,  860. 

India,  Tisited  by  Tyrians,  18 ;  geography, 
early  religion,  22 ;  arriral  of  Hindus  in 
the  Punjab,  22;  settlement  and  con- 
quest, 28 ,  castes,  t6. ;  rise  of  Brahmism, 
t6. ;  of  Buddhism,  ib. ;  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander, 28,  76 ;  Bactriao  rulers,  24 :  Scyth- 
ians, Quptas,  ib.;  early  history,  210 ;  sul- 
tans of  Qhasni,  of  Uhor,  211 ;  sultans  of 
Delhi,  Timur  Sliah,  241 :  western  route 
to  India,  282 ;  Mughal  empire,  863 ; 
Portuguese,  Dutch.  Kncllsh  in  I.,  East 
India  eompanies.  8o4  ;  Aurangxeb,  889 ; 
decline  of  Mughal  empire,  442;  Mah- 
ratta  power,  448 ;  British  in  India, 
Black,  Hole,  443 ;  CUtc,  Hastings,  444 , 
Bast   India  Company  subordinated    to 

SoTemment,  442;  Comwallis  and  Wel- 
ngton  ;  Mahratta  wan,  641  ;  queen  of 
Xngland  proclaimed  soTereign  of  India, 
644  :  Afffhan  wars,  646,  647 ;  Sepoy  re- 
bellion, 646 ',  goTemment  transferred  to 
crown,  644 ;  famine,  647. 

India  bill,  686. 

Indians  of  America;  rapid  disappearance 
from  West  Indies,  284  ;  John  Smith  cap- 
tured by,  291 ;  intercourse  with  Plym- 
outh colony,  296;  P^i^uot  war,  297: 
Champlain  among,  299;  John  Eliot 
ftmooff,  867 ;  Hurons  masaaered  by  Ixo- 


qaolf,  867:  King  PhlUp*i  war,  860; 
Penn's  treaty,  360 ,  King  MrUliam's  war, 
861 ,  Queen  Anne's  war,  Deerfleld  de> 
stroyed,  ittiS ;  l^reucn  among  the  Hurons, 
wars  with  Iroquois,  364  ;  war  in  Caro- 
lina, and  New  England,  417  ;  old  French 
and  Indian  war,  40) ;  conspiracy  of  i  on« 
tiao,  423 ;  Wyoming  massacre,  480;  In- 
dian war,  647;  Seminole  war,  662,  668. 

Indo-European  family.  Introduction,  %,^ 
86, 86. 

Ine,  king  of  Weesez,  180. 

Inge  Baardsen,  k.  of  Norwur,  288. 

Ingebozd,226,286,  288. 

Ingjald  Ill-raada,  k.  of  Sweden,  208. 

Ingnronea,  163. 

Inlermann,  battle  of,  600. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  originates  the  4tl| 
crusade,  216;  obtains  Mathilda's  estates 
from  Otho  IV.,  223 ;  contest  with  John 
of  England,  233  ,  IV.,  2Z&. 

Inquisition,  establishment  of,  by  GrMory 
IX.,  227;  by  Paul  111.,  ffiTT;  in  Spain, 
830. 

Interim  of  Augsburg,  806. 

International  postal  congress,  621. 

Interregnum  in  the  Holy  Roman  Etaintre. 
226;  in  England,  884. 

In tibiU,  battle  of,  116. 

Inverlochy,  battle  of.  848 

Investiture  strife,  200,  201. 

Ionian  Islands,  retained  by  Venice,  826; 
occupied  by  French,  ceded  to  France, 
469;  Republic  of  the  Seven  I.  I.  461; 
forms  a  part  of  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
472;  protectorate  over,  given  to  Eng- 
land, 483 ;  ceded  to  Greece,  606, 644. 

lonians  in  Qreece,  48 ;  colonise  Asia  Mi> 
nor,  49 ;  subdued  by  Croesus,  21 ;  revolt 
frum  Persia,  28. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  77. 

Iran,  plateau  of.  12;  subjugated  by  Tiglath* 
Pileser  II.,  14 ;  inhabited  by  Baotrians, 
Modes,  Persian.4,  24 ;  attacked  bvAssyr- 
ians,  26;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  26;  sul- 
tanate of,  210. 

Ireland,  ancient,  geography,  religion,  and 
civilization,  ^  ;  mythical  history,  88, 
89;  Norwegians  take  Dublin,  209;  con- 
quered by  Henry  II.,  232;  English  Pale, 
270 ;  statute  of  Drogheda,  833  ;  rebellion 
of  Tyrone,  339;  government  of  Went* 
worth  (Strafford),  344  ;  Ulster  rebellion, 
346,  348 ;  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  storm  ox 
Droffheda,  876;  war  for  James  II.,  886: 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  887  ;  treaty  of 
Limerick,  ib. ;  Irinh  catholic  laws,  433  ; 
United  Iriithmen.  536 ;  union  with  Great 
Britain,  ib. :  Irish  reform  act,  640  ;  fam- 
ine of  1846-47,  643 ;  uprising  under 
O'Brien,  i6. ;  habeas  corpus  act  suspend- 
ed, 644 ;  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
^Episcopal)  church,  646;  land  leac^ae^ 
lb. ;  coercion  act,  land  act,  646. 

Irene,  210. 

Ireton,876. 

Iroauois,  war  with  Hurons  and  Canadi^ 
8o4.     S«4  Indians  of  America. 

Isaac,  7. 

Isaac  Angel  us,  Grecian  emp.,  216. 

Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  269 

IsabelU  heiress  of  OeaiUA  2K^  Vfi^ 
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ifufax. 


iMbclIa  n  ,q.  of  Spttia,eUiiBiof,480,  as. 

laigonM,  56. 

iMliKnl  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  189 ;  II.,  189 ;  HI. , 

UiB,  KgvpUftn  (oddMi,  8. 

Itlt  of  Sable,  290. 

lunail,  418. 

UtmI,  a  separate  kingdom,  9 ;  eontast  onr 
Idolatry,  ib. ;  tributazr  to  Assyrians,  10; 
destroyed  by  Sargon,  10, 14. 

Issus,  battle  of,  74. 

IstsBTones,  168. 

Istar,  Phoeoiclan  goddess,  18, 14, 16b 

Isthmian  festiral,  42. 

Italia,  federal  republic  of,  129. 

Italy,  geographical  surTcy  of,  81 :  othno* 
giapuical  sketch,  86;  ancient  history. 
»f€  Rome;  Odoraker,  ruler,  178;  Kast 
Goths,  Theodoric,  li4j  Langobaids  in 
Lombardy,  papacy,  176;  Charles  the 
Great,  king  of  Italy,  184 ;  CaroUngians  in 
Italy,  198;  Berengarof  lTrea,196;  Otto, 
II.  III.,  in  lUly,  197  ;  Creiicentius,  ib. ; 
Normans  in  Italy.  199;  Frederic  Bart>a- 
roasa  and  the  Lombard  cities,  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins.  221 ;  peace  of  Constance,  222 ; 
Frederic  II.,  in  Sidly,  224,226;  Naples 
oonquered  by  Charles  VIlL  of  Fsaneo, 
262;  league  of  Cambiay,  800;  holj 
leagne.  8U0. 818 ;  campaigns  of  Ni^mleon 
in  Italy,  468;  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian 
and  Roman  republics  founded,  469 ;  Flu> 
ihenopsMui  republic  founded,  400 :  abol- 
ished, 461 ;  Roman  republic  s4>olished, 
461 ;  Napoleon  hi  Italy,  46i ;  Cisalpine 
and  Lig^uian  republics  recognised,  468 : 
Napoleon  president  of  Italian  (Cisalpine) 
republic,  464;  Napoleon  king  of  Italy, 
Ligurian  republic  incorporated  with 
France,  467  :  Italy  restored  to  its  condi- 
tion before  1789,  483;  absolutism,  488; 
uprisings  suppressed  by  Austrians,  480  : 
Austro-Sardinian  war,  494 ;  liberation  of 
Italy,  Garibaldi,  602  ;  Victor  Emmanuel 
king  of  Italy,  608 :  war  with  Austria, 
Venice  acquired,  610;  recognised  as  sixth 
great  power,  611 ;  Rome  the  ca^tal.  620 ; 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  620;  electo- 
ral reform  act,  626.  See^  also,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Papal  States,  Sardinia, 
t^;cily,  Tuscany,  Venice, 
home,  61. 

turbide,  emp.  of  Mexico,  488. 

Tan,  brother  of  Peter  the  Great2874. 

Tan  in.,  the  Groat,  of  Russia,  277. 

Tan  IV.  (or  VI.),  411. 

Tar  Vidfadme,  k.  of  Skaania,  206. 

Try,  battle  of,  824. 

aokson,  Andrew,  pres.  of  U.  8.,  662. 
ackson,  Stonewall,  668. 
acob.  his  sons,  8. 
aoobins,  461 ;  elub  closed,  466. 
aooblte  rebellions,  I.,  487  :  II..  488. 
acqueline,   of  Holland,  her  inheritanoe 
goes  to  Bnrsundy,  269. 
acquerie  in  France,  268. 
affa  stormed  by  Bonapurte,  460. 
agello.  house  of,  277,  862. 
ah&ndar  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442. 
ahan^,  emp.  of  India.  864. 


JaU  dallTOTj  at  PurU.  4B1 

Jamaica,  disooTery  o^  288 ;  talMnbjBmi 
and  Venables,  ff77  ;  insorracCioa,  hi/L 

James  Bay  dlscoTered,  800. 

James,  e.  of  Douglas,  2b8. 

James  I.,  k.  of  Kugland  (TI.  of  SeoCland), 
leign  in  Ibigland,  889;  II.,  i«ign,  88S; 
flight,  884 ;  depoaitioo,  886 ;  takes  rsfa^* 
with  Louis  XlV.,  870;  da^h,  891.  &c 
duke  of  York. 

James  L,  k.  of  Seotland,  miutlsred,Sn: 
II.,  272 :  IV.,  inTaded  Jfautlaad.  SA ;  ds- 
feat  and  death,  884 ;  VI.,  of  booted, 
abdication  of  Misrj  In  faror  of,  888.  8m 
James  I.  of  England. 

James  Edward,  tha  old  pretendar,  SB^ 
486. 

Jamestown,  foundation  of,  291. 

Janisaries,  868 ;  massacre  of,  489. 

Jankau,  battle  of,  816. 

Japan,  Buddhism  in,  28 ;  geogtapliy,  nllff- 
ion,  82 ;  chronology,  88 ;  aarljr  ralcn, 
88 ;  couTersion  of  natlTO  names  into  Chi- 
nese. 88,  n.  2  ;  origiB,  88  ;  daTolopmsal 
of  dual  goT.,  mikado  aaparseded  by 
shogun,  212;  war  of  Gon  and  Uei,  US; 
Dojo  supremacy,  repulse  of  tha  Moogoli, 
war  of  the  Chrysanthemuma,  dsTelop* 
ment  of  feudalism,  248 ;  AahikaA  sho- 
guns,  dynastic  wars,  J.  in  th*  Bwi*  of 
Columbus.  278;  domination  of  Nobo- 
nagaand  Hideyoshi,  856 ;  Tokngawa  sho- 
suns,  866;  extirpati<m  of  Ohristlanity, 
857;  later  Tokugawaa,  446;  IVny'i 
treaty,  668 ;  restoration  of  tha  nUkado, 
abolition  of  feudalism,  ib.  f  amlmilatkia 
to  western  ciTiUmtioa,  664. 

Jason,  46. 

Jassy,  peaee  of,  418. 

Jay,  Jolm,  in  contlnwnUI  ooogrsM,  186 ; 
chief  Justice,  647. 

Jay's  treaty,  686,  648. 

Jeanne  d'Arc.     See  Dans. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  427 ;  drafts  dedaiatkis 
of  independence,  427  ;  sec  of  state,  647; 
Tlce-pres.,  648  ;  pres.,  6^. 

Jefferson's  embargo.  6o0. 

Jeffreys,  chief  Jtutice,  882;  **  bloody  s» 
■Ise*,*'  883;  death,  884. 

JemmapeN,  battle  of,  468. 

Jena,  battle  of,  469. 

Jenghis  Ktian,  leader  of  the  Mongols,  210; 
conquered  China,  242. 

Jeremuh,  11. 

Jeney ,  east  and  west,  850. 

JeruMklem  conquered  by  Sliisak,  6 ;  names, 
7 ;  captured  by  DaTid,  9 ;  taken  by  li>- 
raelltes.  10 ;  besiesed  in  Tain  bj  AMy^ 
lans,  10 ;  captured  br  Nebuchadneaar, 
and  de^troved,  11,  16;  destrojed  by  Ti- 
tus, 12, 162;  storm  of,  214;  kingdom  of. 
214 ;  finally  lost,  217. 

Jesuits,  order  of,  founded,  804;  h^nJ'bH 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  416;  abol- 
ished, 416;  expeUed  from  France  ta 
1672. 

Jews,  geography,  chronology,  7 ;  settled  ii 
Egypt,  exodus,  8;  goTemment,  ik.;  di- 
Tision  into  Israel  and  Jndah,  9 j  earried 
to  Assyria,  10;  to  Babylon,  11;  sent 
back  by  Cyrus,  11,  27 ;  subjaet  to  P•^ 
slans,  etc.,  11 ;  vsTolt  under  tha  Maoosr 


iutex. 
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b«M,  11,  78;  nibdn«d  br  Rome,  11; 
z«Tolt,  fall  of  Jeruaalem,  12 :  dispenal, 
ib. ;  accused  of  firing  Rome,  161 ;  pexae- 
eotion,  152;  rerolt,  158;  expelled  from 
Xngland,  264;  admitted  to  parliament, 
644. 

Jimmu  Tenno,  mikado  of  Jftpan,  88. 

Joachim  II.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  40L 

Joanna,  beiresB  of  Castile,  801,  828. 

Joanna,  heireM  of  Naranre,  254. 

Joannes,  the  usurper,  161. 

Joannes  Scotus  Krigena,  20L 

Jobst,  of  Moraria,  251. 

John,  archduke  of  Austria,  adminlstfator 
of  the  Qerman  empire,  471,  498. 

John,  don,  of  Austria.  Lepanto,  826;  in 
the  Netherlands.  880,  881 ;  popish  plot 
attributed  to,  881. 

John,  k.  of  Bohemia,  247  ;  death,  257. 

John,  k.  of  England,  Lackland,  reign,  288. 

John  II.,  le  Bon,  k.  of  France,  reign,  258. 

John  of  Brienne,^*  king  of  Jerusalem," 
216. 

John  of  Qaunt,  268. 

Jolin  de  Montfort,  257. 

John  of  Procida,  226. 

John  the  Fearless,  d.  of  Bnxgimdy,  269. 

John  XXIII.,  pope,  251. 

John  IV. ,  k.  of  Portugal,  882 ;  VI.,  488. 

John  III.,  k.  of  Sweden,  852. 

John  Casimir,  k.  of  Poland,  862,  874. 

John  Frederic,  el.  of  Saxony.  805. 

John  George,  el.  of  Saxony,  812,  401. 

John  Parricida,  245. 

John  Sobieski,  k.  of  Poland,  874. 

John  Ziniisccs,  Orecian  emp.,  210. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  558,  559. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  421,  428. 

Johnston,  Joe,  gen.,  558 

Joint  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
848. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  480. 

Jonson,  Ben,  889. 

Joseph,  8. 

Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, 890 ;  reign,  892  ;  death,  893,  897  ; 
ll . ,  co-regent,  w6 :  reign,  407 ;  plan  of 
an  exchange  of  territory,  4()8. 

Joseph,  k.  ox  Naples.  See  Bonaparte,  Jo- 
seph. 

Jo.scph  I.,  k.  of  Portugal,  reign,  416. 

Joseph  I.,  k.  of  Spain.  S0t  Bonaparte,  Jo* 
seph. 

Joshua,  8. 

Joubert,  461. 

Jourdan,  455,  467, 468,  460,  479. 

Jovianus,  Roman  emp. ,  160 ;  peace  with 
Persia,  188. 

Juan  de  la  Fuca  strait,  290. 

Juares,  503,  504. 

Juba,  k.  of  Numidia.  141, 142. 

Judsea,  attacked  by  Shisak,  6 ;  geograph> 
ical  position,  7 ;  dependent  kingdom  un- 
der tierod,  11 :  part  of  Roman  proTinee 
of  Sjnria,  11 ;  Roman  prorlnce,  150. 

Judah,  kingdom  of,  geography,  7 ;  founda- 
tion, 9;  idolatry  in,  10;  allied  with 
Egyptians,  ib. ;  tributary  to  the  Assyri- 
ans, 10,  14  ;  subject  to  Babylonians,  11 ; 
to  the  Egyptians,  ti.,-  raraged  by  Sqyth- 
lans,  ib. 

Judges  among  the  Jews  8. 


Jugorthan  war,  126, 127. 

Julia,  the  elder  and  youngar,  148. 

Julian,  count,  188,  n. 

Julian  emperors,  147. 

Julianus,  Roman  emp.,  160 ;  InTBdsd  Par* 

sia.  188. 
JUlich-CleTes  succession,  qottcitl  begnii. 

808  ;  ended,  872. 
Julius  II.,  pope,  827. 
July  rcToIutiou  at  Pazls,  489, 629;  its  w- 

sults,  490. 
Junius,  440. 
Juno,  84. 

Junonia,  colony  of,  established,  126* 
Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes,  470,  471. 
Junto,  485. 
Jupiter,  84  ;  Ammon,  his  templo  in  AfrioSi 

27,  74 ;  Capitolinus,  temple  of,  82. 
Jury,  grand,  282. 

Jury  trial,  its  Norman  origin,  204. 
Jus  auxilii,  intercessionis, 96 :  reformandL 

806,  317. 
Justinian    I.,  Grecian  emp.,  Tictorles  in 

Italy  and  Africa,  174 ;  war  with  FttrBia, 

190 ;  reign,  210. 
Jutes,  176. 
Jurenum,  foundaticm  of,  167. 

Kaempfer  in  Japaui,  446. 

Kagoenima,  bombaidment  of,  663. 

Kahror,  battle  of,  24. 

Kaiserslautem,  battle  of,  466, 460. 

Kalb,  de,  430. 

Kaled,  expedition  of,  192. 

Kalish,  alliance  of,  476. 

Kamakura,  242,  243. 

Kameel,  sultan,  217. 

Kandahar,  442. 

Kanifihka,  Scythian  k.  in  India.  24. 

Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  660. 

Kansas-Nebnuika  bill,  556. 

Kapoina,  battle  ofj495. 

Kara,  Mustapha,  3<2. 

Karl  Mattel.  183, 184. 

Karlmann,  brother  of  Charles  the  GreaL 

184. 
Karlmann,  k.  of  Aquitalne,  201. 
Karbcfno,  Thorllnn,  281. 
Kars,  storm  of,  489,  501,  528. 
Kashgar,  rebellion  of  Yakub  Begin, 662| 

capture  of,  ib. 
Katzbach,  battle,  477. 
Kaunitz.  prince,  403. 
Kay,  battle  of,  405. 
Kelkl,  the  last  shogun,  668. 
Kellermann,  452. 
Kel»o,  battle  of,  848. 
Kenmure,  execution  of,  487. 
Kentucky  admitted  to  the  Union,  648. 
Kentucky    and    Virginia    resolutions    ol 

1798-1799,  549. 
Kepler,  806. 

Kerman,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Kertk,  Ix)uis,  Thomas,  and  Darld,  290l 
Khafra,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Khanates,  241. 

Khazars,  war  with  Persia,  189, 190. 
Khorsabad,  12. 
Khufu,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Khusru  in  India,  211. 
KielT,  gnnd  prince  of,  276. 
Kief t,  go?,  of  New  Netherlands  861 
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Kiel,  pesee  of,  479. 

Kiew.     Set  Kleff. 

Kilij  AnUn,  auitan  of  leoniiiin,  2IA. 

Kilkenny,  statute,  268. 

Killiecxsnkie,  b*tUe  of,  886. 

KilsTtli,  battle  of.  848. 

Kinibolton,  lord,  M6. 

Kin  dynasty,  in  CliinA,  faU  of,  212. 

King  Oeorge-B  war.  419 ;  FhiUp'a  ww,  860 : 
Hllliam'B  war,  861. 

King's  Mountain,  battle  of,  481. 

Kinsale  captured,  887. 

Kioto,  in  Japan,  82 ;  capital  of  the  mikado, 
213,  242 ;  false  mikado  at,  278 ;  capital 
transferred  to  Tokio,  668. 

Kirke,  886 ;  appointed  gor.  of  Ifaas..  861 ; 
Kirke'B  lambs,  888 ;  raises  siege  ox  Lon- 
donderry, 886. 

Klapka,4d5,496. 

Kl^ber,  468. 

KliMow,  battle  of,  896. 

Knighthood,  religious  orders  of,  217 ;  Span- 
ish orders,  240,  828. 

Knights  at  Rome,  3  centuries,  88 ;  number 
doubledJ39  ;  in  the  army,  91 ;  farm  the 
taxes,  128;  change  in  nature,  126;  de- 
priTed  of  jury  serrice,  182 ;  which  Is  par- 
tUUy  restored,  183. 

Knights  in  Athens,  58. 

Kniprode,  Winrich  von,  277. 

Knowles  in  Bonton,  419. 

Knox,  Ilenry,  U.  8.  see.  of  war,  647. 

Knox,  John,  804,  888. 

Knut  the  Great,  k.  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, Tiidt  to  Rome,  198 ;  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 206,  206 :  in  Denmark,  207. 

Knut,  St.,  k.  of  Denmark,  208 ;  VI.,  286. 

Kobad  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  first  reign,  188} 
second  reign,  190 ;  II.,  192. 

Kblhapur,  448. 

Kollin,  battle  of,  404. 

Kong,  prince,  602. 

Konlggr&ts,  battle  of.  609. 

KOnigsberg,  treaty  of,  878,  470. 

Konigsmark,  315,  416. 

Koran,  the,  1B2. 

KoMsiuszko,  418, 414. 

Koitnuth,  494,  495,  496. 

Kotsebue,  murder  of  ,487. 

Krasnoy,  battle  of,  4<6. 

Kublai  Khan  in  China,  242. 

Kuldja,  disputed  between  China  and  Bos- 
sia,  5^)2. 

Kulm,  battle  at,  477. 

Kulturkampf  in  Italy,  Switierland,  and 
Prussia,  520;  in  Prussia,  France,  Bel- 
gium, 525 ;  approaching  end,  526. 

Kunersdorf ,  battle  of,  405. 

Kurile  islands  given  to  Japan  by  Bossia, 
82,  n.  8. 

Kuriunoki-Masashig^,  248. 

Kiitab-ud-din,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 

Kutschouo  Kainardji,  peace  of,  412. 

Kutusoff,  467, 475. 

Labiau,  treaty  of,  878. 
Labienus,  189, 142, 148. 
Laborers,  sUtute  of,  268. 
XAbrador,  diHcovery  of  the  ooast  of,  984. 
labyrinth,  in  E^pt,  4,  6 ;  in  Crete,  18. 
ItfcedemoniuiB,  in  EpatW,  M.    Ses  Greece 
Aod  Sparta. 


Choonia,  name  lint  rlren  to  iff«i«^  flSw 
Ude,  batUe  of.  28.  ^^ 

Udislaus  U.,  k.  of  Hungary  and  Botia^ 

mia,  278. 
Ladialaos  Postomos.  k.  of  Hancarr.  278. 
Lady  of  England,  281 .  — •— -^  • 

Lady  of  the  Mercians,  204. 
Ia^177. 
Lsfayette.  in  America,  ^8 ;  eommaaderol 

national  guard,  450 ;  proocribed,  452:  a 

liberal,   527 ;    oommander   of    n^^JAffM 

guard,  529. 
La  F^re-Champenoisetbattla  of,  48L 
lAfltta,  minis^  of,  629. 
La  Fontaine,  Sfl. 
LegidsB.     See  Ptolemies. 
La  Uogue,  battle  of,  370,  887. 
Lahore,  Muhammedan  dynasty  at,  211. 
Lake  Erie,  batUe  of ,  651  i  Qeozg^TbatUe  (< 

Lallyj  444. 

LamachttS,  67. 

Lamberg,  count,  494. 

Lamian  war,  79. 

Lamorlciire,  508, 527. 

Lancaster,  house  of,  270. 

Lancaster  Sound,  2S^. 

Land  act,  545,  MS. 

Land  league  in  Ireland,  645. 

Landshut,  batUe  of,  405,  471. 

Land wehr,-stnrm, established,  476. 

Lanfranc,  arehb.  of  Ganterfoiuy,  220. 

Langensalia,  610. 

Langobards,  location,  170 ;  found  kingdom 

in  Italy.  175;  cnuhed  bj  Cbariaa  the 

Great,  184. 
Langside.  battle  of,  838. 
Lsngton,  Stephen,  288,  284. 
lAnsdowne  UlU.  battle  of,  847. 
Laon,  capital  of  German  kingdom  of  tbt 

Flanks,  202 ;  battle  of,  481. 
lAotsie,  Chinese  philosopher,  81. 
La  Plata,  discoTecy  of,  286;  a  treestate, 

488. 
La  Rochelle.  granted  to  Huguenots,  221; 

siege  of,  825. 
lA  Rothi^re,  battte  of,  480. 
La  Salle,  discoveries  of,  864,  866. 
Lasoaris,  Theodore,  216. 
Las  Casas,  Bartholomd  de,  286. 
U  Soledad,  treaty  of,  608. 
Laswarl,  battle  of,  541. 
lateran  council,  201. 
lateranuM,  L.  Sextus,  101. 
Latham  houra,  si^e  of,  848. 
Utimer,  338. 
Latin  empire,  216,  210. 
Latin  league,  Rome's  hegemony  orer,  90 1 

difsolution  of,  104. 
latin  war,  great.  104. 
Laud,  Wlll&m,  344.  345 ;  execution.  818. 
Lauderdale,  380.  831. 
Laudon, 405, 411 
Laudonni^re,  R^n^,  288. 
Launay,  de,  murder  of,  449. 
Lautreo,  invaded  Naples,  808. 
Laval,  Fran^oU  de,  3^. 
Law's  Mississippi  scheme,  446. 
Lawrence,  lord,  viceroy  in  India.  646. 
Law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  280. 
laws  of  Ine,  of  Oifa  180  i  o<  tha  twatu 

Uhl«s«9(i. 


Ltdex, 
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lAybach,  oongren  at,  487. 

Lui«*a,  ceded  to  Rome,  190;  inraded  bj 

llonniBdaa,  V)i\ ;  Uez»cliu8  in,  WL 
League  in  France,  822.     See  iloly  league. 
League  of  the  German  princes,  M6. 
League  of  the  public  weal,  26U. 
Lear(Leir),87. 
Leboeuf ,  marshal,  618,  614. 
Le  Bourget,  battle  of,  619. 
Lechfeld,  battle  of,  196. 
Lee,  Charles,  430. 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  427. 
Lee,  Robert  £.,  in  command  of  Confederate 

army,  667;  Gettysburg,  658;  surrender, 

668. 
Lefort,  in  Switzerland,  874. 
**  Legacy  of  IgeyaKU,''  366. 
Leges  Comeliae,  182 ;  duodacim  tabnlamm, 

98 ;  Ucinie,  101 ;  Publilise,  102  ;  ValerisB 

lIoratisB,  98. 
Legion,  in  the  Serrian  constitution,  92; 

change   in   the  4th   cent.,  b.  c.,  108; 

change  under  Marius,  128. 
Legion  of  honor,  created^  464. 
LegisiatlTe  assembly  in  1*  ranee,  447,  461. 
Legitimitists,  in  France,  680. 
Legnano,  battle  of,  222. 
Leipsig,  battle  of,  812 ;  second  battle,  814 ; 

battle  of  the  nations,  478  ;  supreme  court 

in,  625 ;  uniTersity  founded,  251. 
Le  Mans,  battle  of,  619. 
Lenthall,  ai6,  877. 
Leiiaen,  battle  of,  194. 
Leo  the  Great,  pope,  178  ;  X.,  827  ;  XIII., 

624. 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  Grecian  emp.,  210. 
Leoben,  peace  of,  468. 
Leofric,  e.  of  Mercia,  206. 
Leon,  name  changed  from  Asturia,  209 ; 

Anally  united  with  Castile,  240. 
Leonidas,  68. 
Leopold,  IV.  (V.)  d.  of  Austria,  reeeiTes 

BaTaria,  219 ;  V.  detains  Richard  CcBur 

de  Uon,  216. 
Leopold,  archd.  of  Austria,  defeated  by  the 

Swiss,  247  ;  III..  Sempach,  260. 
Leopold  I.,  k.  of  the  Belgians.  490. 
Leopold  of  Dessau,  892,  W7.  402. 
Leooold  I.,  emp  of  the  H.  R. E. ;  reign  of, 

8i  1,  872 ;  Spanish  claimant,  890 ;  death, 

892 ;  II.,  4U8, 416, 461. 
Leotychidas.  60. 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  826,  880. 
Lepidns,  M.  iEmilius,  188, 14L 
Leptis,  17, 19. 
Lerma,  d.  of,  881. 
Lesbos,  41,  66. 
Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de.  612. 
Lestocq,  in  Russia,  411. 
Leucopetra,  battle  of ,  80, 122 
Leuctra,  battle  of,  70. 
licuthen,  battle  of,  404. 
LeTerett,  John,  gor.,  ofMiAS.  860. 
Lerltee,  8. 

Lewea,  battle  of,  284. 
Lex  agraria,  128.     See  agrarian  laws ;  an- 

nalis.  12j  ;  Aurelia.  188 :  Canuieia  de 

conuoio,  99 ;   de  ciVitate  socii^  danda, 

128 ;  Clodia,  188  ;  de  falso,  122, 182 ;  Ga. 

binSa,  184;  Hortensia,  107;  Judiciaria, 

126.  12*i :  Julia  de  agro  campano,  187 ; 

Julia,  149 ;  Mania    107  ;  de  maiestate 

U 


149 ;  Manilla,  185 ;  Fapia  Poppca,  149 : 
Pedia,  lio ;  PlauiU-J'apiria.  129  ;  Poetiiia, 
lUo ;  Pompeia,  129  ;  de  pruscribeudis, 
132.  provocatio,  9 1,  93,  94,  98,  125  ;  Pub- 
lilia,  Ml ;  rvgia,  3i4 :  de  sicariis,  122,  Iffl ; 
Trebonia,  14* > ;  Valeria  de  prorocatione, 
98  ;  de  vi  et  ambitu,  140. 

Lexington,  buttle  of,  426. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  declarations  of. 
884. 

Licencing  act,  expiration  of,  3S8. 

Licinian  laws  passed,  101 :  reenaeted,  124^ 
:  Licinius  appointed  Augiutus,  169* 
I  LiegDits,  battle  of,  406. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  4S4. 

Ligue  du  bien  publique,  260. 

Ligurian  republic,  founded,  469 ;  Inoorpo* 
rated  with  France,  467. 

Libybeum,  siege  of.  111. 

Lima,  occupation  of,  287. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  387 ;  treaty  of.  887. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  pres.  of  the  Unita4 
SUtes,  666;  rejection,  668;  iiiiHiina^ 
tion,  669. 

Lincoln,  sen.  430. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  281. 

Lindolf.  d.  of  Swabli,  193. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  of,  416. 

Lissa,  battle  of.  610. 

Lithuanians,  169. 

'*  Little  '  parliament.     Set  BarebonM. 

Liudolf,  d.  of  Swabia,  196. 

Liutprand,  176. 

Liverpool  ministry,  687. 

LiTia,  148, 149. 

LiTius,  T.,8L 

LiTius  Salinator,  117. 

LiTonia,  878. 

Lobosits.  battle  of,  404. 

Locke,  John,  858.  8S9. 

LocomotiTo  iuTented,  486. 

Lodbrog,  Ragnar.  208. 

Lode,  battle  at,  V&. 

Lodi, storming  of  the  bridge  aft,  458. 

Lollards,  269. 

Lombard  league,  219,  221,  224. 

Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  482, 494,602. 

Lombards.     Set  Lungobards,  176. 

Lombardy.  See  Langobards,  Italy,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia. 

London,  founded,  176 ;  captured  by  Danei^ 
208 ;  great  fire,  plague,  879 ;  first  indus- 
trial exhibition,  498  :  peace  conference, 
606 ;  second  industrial  exhibition,  644 ; 
financial  panic  in,  tb. 

London  Company,  291 ;  conference,  480, 
611  ;  protocol,  606 ;  treaty  of,  498. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  886. 

Long  Island,  battle  of,  428. 

Longjumeau,  peace  of.  82L 

Longland,  William.  268. 

Long  parliament,  846-861,  876-878*,  rea»> 
pftulation,  878,  n. 

Longobards.     See  Langobards. 

Ijoo-Ohoo  islands,  664. 

Lookout  Mountahi,  battle  of,  668. 

'  Loose  cost  field,*'  274. 

Loris-MeUkoff,  628,  626. 

Lorraine,  German  part  of  Ludwig's  shart 
in  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  187,  198:  be- 
comes a  duchy,  194  ;  TactUat«»V!<^*^«KeL 
Kast  and  \V««\  Itma^  ^S^\  'a:«\f«t  %xA. 
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low«r  LoRAlne,  199 :  oeein»!«l  by  TimiiM, 
86tf ;  exctuuiged  to  8taui«la>a8  liMcsia- 
»ki  for  TuHcauy,  398 ;  houM  of,  889,  416; 
ceded  to  the  Oenoiiii  empire,  619. 

Lorraine,  d.  of,  partially  reinstated,  866, 
8d8 ;  transfer  of  the  duchy,  898. 

Lothar,  d.  of  Saxony,  war  with  Henry  V., 

aoi. 

Lothar,  emp.  186 ;  treaty  of  Verdon,  187. 

Lothar,  emp.  of  the  H.  K.  £.,  213. 

Lothar,  k.  of  West  Franks.  X2. 

LouiN  I.,  k.  of  Bararia,  ^ ;  11.,  61i. 

Louis  of  Cond«,  821. 

Lould,  emp.     See  Lndwle. 

I^uis  VI.,  k.  of  France,  W.  [For  the  Car- 
olingian  kings  of  this  name,  «<«  Lud- 
wig  k.  of  France,  I.-V.]  Vll.,  cmaade, 
21g;  reign,  226  ;  in  England,  2ffi:  VIII., 
227 ;  as  prince,  in  England,  28S ;  IX., 
Bt.  liouis,  reign,  227;  arbitration,  284; 
crusades,  217 ;  X.,  U  Hutin.  255 :  XI., 
of  France,  260;  XII.,  818;  XIII.,  825; 
XIV.,  866-^71 ;  Spanish  succeei^ion,  890 ; 
XV.,  446  :  XVI.,  446  ;  flight  and  return, 
461 ;  trial  and  execution,  463 ;  (XVIL.) 
of  France  proclaimed,  468  ;  death,  457  ; 
XVIII.,  first  return,  481:  flight,  488; 
return,  484, 626  ;  death,  627. 

Louis  the  Great,  k.  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary,277. 

Louis  Napoleon,  first  attempt  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor,  529;  second,  680;  pres- 
ident of  the  republic,  494,  681 ;  coup 
d'  ^tat,  498,  631 ;  as  emperor,  set  Napo- 
leon III. 

Louitt  Napoleon,  pr.  of  Franca,  imperial 
birth,  681 ;  death,  684. 

Louis  Philippe  I.,  accession,  489,629;  ab- 
dication, 680 ;  death.  681. 

Louisa,  q.  of  Prussia,  4^. 

Louisburg,  siege,  419,  421. 

]x>uL<ie  la  QucrouaiUe,  880. 

Louise  of  Saroy,  303. 

Louisiana,  discoTered  by  La  Salle  and  set- 
tled by  Prencb.  English  attempt  to  colo- 
nise fails,  8>I2,  366 ;  ceded  to  Spain,  428, 
439 ;  restored  to  France,  463 ;  thought  by 
the  United  States,  468,  649 ;  admitted  to 
the  Union,  651. 

Louvois.  866,  370. 

Lowen,  battle  of,  198. 

Ldwenbund.  250. 

Lowestoft,  battle  of,  879. 

Loyal  association,  388. 

Lovnla,  Ignatius,  301. 

Lilbeck,  free  city,  222 ;  conquered  by  Rnnt 
VI.,  236 ;  capital  of  the  Uanaeatlc  league, 
249;  peace  of,  310. 

Lubecki,  490. 

Lucanians,  83 :  wars  with  Rome,  106, 107. 

Lucius,  k.  of  Britain,  86,  88. 

Lucka,  battle  of,  246. 

Lucknow,  relief  of,  646. 

Lucretia,  89. 

Lucullus,  L.,  181, 184, 185. 

Lud.  k.  of  Britain,  87. 

Luddites,  587. 

Ludwig  1.,  the  Pious,  le  IMbonnaire,  emp., 
186 ;  II.,  198  ;  of  Bavaria,  247. 

Ludwig,  the  German,  k.  of  the  East  Franks, 
share  at  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  187 ;  reign, 
198 ;  the  Child.  194        ^  ^ 


Ludwig  n.,  tbje  Stmnmewr.  k.  of  the  Weil 
Franks;  201  [Ludwi|r  the  Pioun,  emp., 
is  also  Ludwig  I .,  k.  of  the  West  Frank") ; 
III..  201 ;  IV..  d*  Outre  Mer,  202 ;  V.,  Uie 
Faintent  (for  kinga  of  Fxanoe,  se*  Louisi 
202. 

Ludwigslied,  201. 

LUgvnfeld,  186. 

Lumley's  Inlet,  290. 

Lundy's  Lane,  battle  of,  561. 

LuneTille.  peace  of,  4^ 

Luperd,  85. 

Luque,  Hernando  de,  286. 

Lusatia  (LausiU),  origin,  IM ;  lowtr  !» 
satia  united  with  Bohemia,  248;  mort* 
'  to  Saxony,  810 ;  ceded  to  Saxonyf 
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Lusitanlans.  118 ;  war  with  Rome,  128L 

Lustrum,  92. 

Lutetia  Parisiorum.  189. 

Luther,  llartin,  801. 

Luther  am  Barenberge,  battle  of,  810. 

LUtsen,  battle  of  (QustaruB  Adolphatk 
812;  (Napoleon),  476i 

Luxembourg,  marshal,  870. 

Luxembunr,  house  of,  246,  248;  HvBfuy 
under,  2i7. 

Luxemburg  question,  611,  682, 

Luynes,  d.  of,  825. 

Lussara,  battle  of,  892. 

Lycia  conquered  by  Uarpagui,  25 ;  Bobbb 
prorince,  150. 

Lycos,  battle  on  the,  185. 

l^cuqpis,  constitution  of,  60. 

l<y(lia,  geography,  20 ;  religion, ehrooology. 
21 ;  under  Attyadse,  Hericlidae,  Mermna- 
die,  21 ;  conquers  Phrygia,  21 ;  war  with 
Cyaxares,  21,  26;  oonqnered  by  Gyms, 
22 ;  26.  ^         ~» 

Lyons,  council  of,  225 ;  paxtJiallT  desteoyed. 

164. 
Lysander,  68,  69,  7a 
Lysimachus,  76w 
Lytton,  lord,  riceroy  of  Indisk,  647. 

Macao,  Portuguese  at,  854. 

Macartney,  e.,  embassy  of,  446. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  sec.  of  war.  640 ;  in  In* 
dia,  b42 ;  paymaster  gen.,  643. 

Maccabseus,  Judas,  11. 

MacchUrelU,  828. 

HcClellan,  gen..  657. 

Macdonald,  460,  461, 474,  477,  480. 

Macedpnia,  41 ;  rise  in  power  under  Philips 
71;  Macedonian  supremacy,  78;  Alexan- 
der, 78-76  ;  under  descendsAits  of  Denie* 
trius  Poliorcetes,  78 ;  wars  with  Roma 
116, 118, 120, 121 ;  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
120 ;  Roman  proTinoe,  78,  122. 

Macedonian  line,  Greek  emperors,  210. 

Maciejowice,  battle  of,  41^ 

Mack,  gen.,  460,  467. 

Mackay,  gen.,  386. 

MacMahon,  In  Italy,  602 ;  in  Franeo>Pre» 
sian  war^l4,  616 ;  siege  of  Paris  (com 
mune),  682 ;  pres.,  533;  resigned,  584. 

Macon's  No.  2  act,  650. 

Macrinus,  Roman  emp.,  80, 166. 

Macro,  150. 

Madanscar,  French  claims  upon, 

Madeh«,  discorery  of,  276,  279. 

Madison,  James,  549.  650. 
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Ifuloe,  rebellion  of,  264. 

IdMJni*,  Id  India,  22:  founded,  8S4 ;  cap- 
tured and  redtored,  443. 

Madrid,  Ciiarlefl  in,  iiti:i  ;  Napoleon  at,  471 ; 
taken  by  Wellingiun,  474 ;  by  the 
French,  627  ;  peace  of,  803. 

Mncenai*,  147. 

Mae  Li  us,  Sp.  99. 

Magadha,  empire  of,  28. 

Hagalhne,  F.,  280. 

Magdeburg,  biahopric  of,  196 ;  placed  un- 
der ban,  aOo ;  stormed  bj  TUly,  311. 

Magellan.     See  Magelhns. 

Magellan,  straits  of,  280,  286. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  602. 

Magians,  26. 

Magister  equitum,  94. 

Magna  Ch&rta,  233,  260,  418. 

Magnano,  battle  of,  460. 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  78, 119. 

Magnetic  needle,  279. 

Magnus  the  Good,  k.  of  Norway,  reign  in 
I^nmark,  207:  in  Norwav,  209;  II., 
209;  III.,  Barfod,  209,  23S;  IV.,  the 
Blind,  k.  of  Norway,  lab;  V.,238;  VI., 
Lagabceter,  238. 

Magnus,  d.  of  Saxony,  199. 

MaguuH,  k.  of  Sweden,  237,  288;  Smek,  k. 
of  Sweden,  286.  237. 

Mago,  117. 

Magyars.     See  Hungazj. 

Maha-bharata,  Hindu  epic,  23. 

Mahmud,  sultan  of  Qhazni,  211. 

Mahmud  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  489. 

Mahratta  wars,  444,  541. 

Mahrattas,  rise  of,  389,448, 444;  conquered 
by  the  British,  541. 

Maid  of  Norway.     See  Margaret. 

Maid  of  Orleans.     See  Dare. 

•*  Main  '■  plot,  340. 

Maine  (in  America),  PringN  Tojnge.  290; 
Popham  colony,  293  ;  granted  tu  Gorges 
and  Ma.<tou,  295,  297  ;  annexe<l  to  Mass., 
858 ;  restored  to  heirs  of  Gorges,  ib. ; 
bought  by  Mass.,  359;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  552. 

Maine  (in  France),  281. 

Mainots,  488. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,369,  371. 

Mainz,  firf«t  archbishop  of,  184;  elector, 
248;  electoral  archchancellor,  464. 

MajcsUtsbrief,  308. 

Majorlanus,  Iloman  emp.,  162. 

Malncca  taken  by  the  Dutch,  868. 

Malaga,  battle  of,  434. 

Malakoff,  storm  of  the  501. 

Malcolm,  k.  of  .Scot««,  205,  280. 

MHldon,  bnttle  of,  205. 

Malmo,  truce  of,  496. 

Malmutius  Dunwall,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 

Malplaquet,  bnttle  of,  392,  4.35. 

Malta,  Phoenicians  settle  upon,  17 ;  given 
to  knights  of  St.  John,  217  ;  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  460;  to  be  restored  to  the 
order,  464 ;  not  surrendered,  466  ;  given 
to  England,  488. 

MalYera  Hill,  battle  of,  5')7. 

Mamelukes,  overthrow  the  Ayoubites,  217 ;  ^ 
defeated  by  Napoleon,  460. 

Mamertines.  109. 

Mamun,  186,  210. 
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^^lanchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  680. 

ilandata,  457. 

Munes.     See  Mani. 

MiiUtftho,  hint,  of  Egypt,  8,  4,  n  8. 

Manfred,  225. 

Manhattan  Island,  purchaded,  298. 

Mani,  Manicheirim,  188. 

Manlius,  Capitolinus,  M.,  100;  Imperiomii| 

1.,  104  ;  Torquatus,  T..  103. 
Mansfield,  count,  809,  810. 
Mansfield,  lord,  440. 
Manteuffel,  gen.,  governor  of  Sehletwiff, 

507,508;  Franco-Prussian  war,  618,  619. 
Manteuffel,  minister,  494 ;  at  Olmdto,  488; 

dL^misital,  602. 
Mantinea,  battle  of,  67,  71,  80. 
Mantua,  siege  of,  468. 
Mantuan  war,  311. 
Manu,  28. 

Maori  war  in  New  Zealand,  644. 
Marat,  member  of  Cordeliers  461 ; 

nated,  454. 
Marathon,  battle  of,  67. 
Marbod,  149,  167. 
Marcel,  Etienne,  268. 
Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  11&-117. 
Jblarchfeld,  battle  of,  244. 
Marco  manni,  164,  167. 
Marcy,  William  L.,  666. 
Mardoniu^,  56,  60. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  462. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  negotiated  Paix  wb« 

Dames,  303;  a.  of    Dnitnark,    Norway, 

and  Swetien,  237, 238, 276 :  wife  of  Henry 

VI.  of  EnKtand,  240,  271,  272,  274. 
Margaret,  •♦  The  Maid  of  Norway,''  288. 
Margaret  Maultasch,  247,  249. 
Mar^nret  of  Parma,  880 ;  c.  ol  Salisbury, 

Marhattlfl.     See  Mahrattas. 

Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  481. 

Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  heiress  of  Oharlaf 

VI.,  898 ;  wars  with  Frederic  the  Great, 

400-406. 
Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  866; 

died,  369. 
Mariana,  296,  296. 
Marie  Antoinette,  unpopularity,  446;  ez»> 

cution,  455. 
Marlenburg,    grandmaster    at,   218,    277; 

treaty  of,  373. 
Marignano,  victory  of,  by  Francis  I.,  819. 
Marion,  Francis,  430. 
Marius,  C,  82:  in  Numidia,  127;  defeat! 

Cimbri  and  Teutones,  12i,  128;  social 

war,  129 ;  death.  130. 
Mariu9  the  younger,  131. 
Marlborough,  d.   of,  sketch  of  life,  883 ', 

joins  William  III.,  884;  in  Ireland,  3S7; 

disgraced,  387  ;  in  the  war  of  the  Spani»k 

succession,  391-393,  434:   made  a  duke, 

433;    dismissed,   893,   436;    reinsuted, 

430. 
Miirmont,  gov.  of  Illyrian  provinces,  47% 

4S1. 
Marquette  discovers  the  Mississippi,  864. 
Mara,  84,  85. 
.Marshal,  ofUce  of,  196. 
Marshall,  John,  649. 
Marshall  William,  regency  of,  284. 
Martian,  or  social  war,  12l>. 
Manton  Moor  battle  of  848. 
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HmrttgnM  mlnliitTT,  527. 

MarUu  v..  pupe,  'io'i. 

Martmiquu,  Ukeu  by  England,  Mdtd  to 
Frmuce,  42^,  441. 

MAitiuiti,  ii(  tf. 

MartinHTugvl,  the,  260. 

Mary,  heirtut*  of  Burgundy,  253. 

Ifary,  the  Catholic,  q.  of  England,  rdcn, 
89),  336,  388 ;  nwrried  PhiUp  of  Spain, 
836. 

Mary  Stuart,  q.  of  Scotland,  married  Fran- 
cU  II.  of  France,  321;  reign,  888;  exe- 
cution, 889. 

Maryland,  granted  to  lord  Baltimore,  2W 
rebellion  of  Claybome  and  lugie.  867 
English  parliament  aMumed  eonUoi,d68 
quo  warranto  against,  8bl. 

MaMUiiello,  327. 

Maferfeld,  battle  of,  180. 

MaKham,  Mni.,431,  436. 

Mason,  John,  grant  of  Blarlana.  296, 296. 

Mason  taken  from  the  Trent,  644,  667. 

Massachusetts  Bay  colony  founded,  286; 
separation  of  general  court  into  two 
houses,  867  ;  execution  of  Quakers,  864 ; 
reassumed  goremment  of  Maine,  858 ; 
forfeiture  of  the  charter,  860 :  nAw  ehsur- 
ter,  361 ;  treatv  of  peace  with  the  east- 
em  Indians,  418  ;  adoption  of  aoonstltii- 
tlon,  431 ;  insurrection  in,  432. 

MassagetsB,  27. 

MassaUa,  founded.  19, 141. 

Masrasoit,  2Mi. 

Massena,  460,  461,  462.467,472;  matteriy 
retreat,  473. 

Massinissa,  116 ;  dethroned,  117 ;  riatored, 
118,  121. 

Matchin,  418. 

Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  200;  her 
estates  accepted  by  Lothar  from  the  pope, 
218  ;  withheld  by  Henry  VLJ228 ;  giren 
to  the  papacy  by  Otto  IV.,  223 

Matthias,  emp.  of  the  II.  R.  £.,  308. 

Matthias  of  Thum,  809. 

Matthias  Corrinus,  k.  of  Hungary,  278. 

Maupeou,  446. 

Maupertuis.     Set  Poitiers. 

Maurepas.  447. 

Mauretania,  Roman  proT.,  160. 

Maurice,  Greek  emp.,  191 ;  of  Nanaa,  881; 
d.  of  Siaxony,  806. 

Maxen,  surrender  of,  406. 

Maxentius,  Roman  emp.,  168, 169. 

Maximianns,  168. 169. 

Maximilian,  d.  of  BaTaria,  in  thirty  ywn* 
war,  808,  809. 

Maximilian,  emp.  of  Mexico,  604. 

Maximilian  I.,  emp.  of  the  li.  R.  B.,  mar- 
ried heiress  of  Burgundy,  263 :  secures 
succefision  of  Ilungary,  279  ;  reign,  SOU ; 
11.  492,  3«>6. 

Moximlnus,  'S'^,  l.'iO. 

MaxiininuR  Thmx.  Roman  emp.,  166, 156. 

Mav  lawx  in  l^rusida,  621. 

Maya.<«,  286. 

Mayence.     Stt  Mains. 

Marenne,  d.  of,  834. 

Mayflower,  294. 

Mayo,  lord,  Ticeroy  of  Tndla,  647. 

HUron  of  the  palace,  origin  of  their  power, 
ISa,  188,  IU\  computed iKtk  Um  aho- 
funs  in  JAptA  ikt. 


Maarfn,  in  thirty  tvub*  war,  814 .  ,.-_ 
of  the  pope,  325 ;  hitf  ^IniiniifTratitni  aai 
death.  366. 

Maadak,  l}s9. 

Maaeppa,  3£l6. 

Meade,  gen.,  558. 

Mecklenburg,  226.  816. 

Medea,  46. 

Media,  rerolt  under  Plmorte^  15 ;  goofl^ 
raphy,  24;  subject  to  Asevria,  25:  w 
Tolt  suppremed  by  Sazgtm,  14:  reruU 
under  Phraortee,  16, 25  ;  Median  empire 
26 ;  supremacy  passed  from  Media  to 
Persia,  26;  rerolt  sappreMied  bv  U^ 
rius.  27;  subject  to  Parthia,  dO;'laxgi 
portion  ceded  to  Armenia.  I{>8. 

Median  wall.  16. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  827  ;  Catherine  de\ 
821 ;  Cosimo  de*,  creat«i  g.  d.  of  Tus- 
cany, 827  .  Mary  de',  regeacr  of,  825. 

Medici  family  in  Florence,  263 :  in  f  ior> 
ence  and  Tuscany,  327  ;  extinction,  StA, 

Megacles,  61. 

Megalopolis,  71 ;  battle  of,  78. 

Menra,  Doric  state,  48  ;  ally  of  Athois 
(a ;  old  constitution  restored,  63 ;  joined 
the  Peloponnesians,  65. 

Megiddo,  battle  of,  6, 11. 

Mehemed  AH,  revolt  of,  491,  580. 

MeisHen,  origin,  194  ;  giren  to  Coniad  of 
Wettin,  218;  eastern  part  of  Thuringia 
joined  to,  225 ;  Frederic  of  Meissen  re* 
ceires  the  electorato  of  Saxony.  252. 

Melac,870.  ^ 

Melanchthon,  808. 

Melas,  460,  461,  462. 

Melbourne,  lord,  home  mo.,  589 ;  pivmicr, 

Melkart,  Phoenician  dirinitj.  17. 

Meminius,  C,  126, 128. 

Memnon,  5. 

Memphis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  2 :  wonhip  o< 

Ptah,  2  ;  Cambyses  in,  2f . 
Mens,  first  k.  of  Egypt,  3,  4. 
Mendoia,  viceroy,  2oi . 
Menkaura,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Menou,  468. 
Menschikoff ,  410,  500. 
Mentaiuu  battle  of,  511. 
Mercia,  founded,  179 ;  anpremaey  of,  180| 

Danes  in,  203. 
Mereurius,  84. 
Mercy,  814. 

Mergentheim,  218  ;  battlo  of,  815. 
Men    lake,  constructed    by   ^»"MMitmW 

Mermnadc,  dynasty  in  Lydia,  21. 

Meroe,  kingdom  in  Ethiopia,  6. 

Merowingians,  85  ;  deriration  of  the  nama 
170 ;  defeat  Syagrius,  178 ;  Franks  uir 
der,  181 ;  superseded  by  the  Caroling^ 
aus,  184. 

Merscbcrg,  195,  n. 

Merx^an  II.,  last  Ommiad  caliph,  1S2. 

Meschidh,  k  of  Gaul,  SB. 

Mesopofamia,  Roman  proT.,  158. 

Messalina,  150. 

Messana,  51,  100. 

MesMnian  wars,  I.,  II.,  51;  IIL,6X 

MeU  Incognita,  289. 

Metaurus,  battle  of  the,  117. 
\U<Mca\l%.  Or  Charles,  in  India,  Ut 
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|let«llas,  L.  Cffci^Sut,  defemts  HMdrubal 

at  Panormuii,  111. 
Metelluti  (Maeedunicun),  Q.  C«ciliu%    in 

the  4th  Maceduoian  and  Aclxauan  war, 

122. 
MetelluB  (Numanticiu]^    Q.  Ca^iltus.  cap- 

tur«a  Nuuantia.  123  :  defeats  Jugurtha, 

126  ;  supenteded  bv  Marius,  127. 
MetelliM  ( Htuii),   Q.  Owciliuji,  war  with  Ser^ 

toriu8,  133  ;  8ubdue0  Crete,  134. 
Methuen  treaty,  434. 
Melceci,  52. 
Jdettemich,  at  the  congrens  of  Prague,  476  ; 

of  Vienna,  482 ;  of  Carlnb&d.  487 ;  head 

of  the  ronsenrative  party,  491 ;  driren 

from  Vienna,  492. 
MeU,  siege  of.  a»6,  616.  518. 
Mexican  expedition,  503,  532. 
ftlexico  conquered  by   Cortes,  285 ;  freed 

from   Spanirth  rule,  488 ;  war  with  the 

UniU>d  StateM,  554. 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  328. 
Michigan  admitted  to  the  Union,  553. 
ftlichillimachinac,  Jesuit  miuion,  361 
Micipn,  126. 
Midafl,  k.  of  Phr>'gia,  22. 
Middle  Kingdom,  32. 
Middlesex,  178. 

BiieczeslaT  II.,  leader  of  the  Poles,  198. 
ftliguel,  Don,  of  Portugal,  488. 
Mikado.     See  .Japan. 
Milan,  captured  by  Scipio,  85  :  raptured  by 

BaroaroKMa  and  det<troyed,  221  ;  rebuilt, 

ifj. ;  under  the  Visconti  and  Sforaa,  262 ; 

war  between  Charles  V.,  and   Franris  I., 

concerning,  BiA,   319 ;    Philip  inrestod 

with,  ib. ;  claims  of  Louis  XII.  to,  318  ; 

appanage  of   Spain,  326  :  assigned  to  the 

emperur,  393  ;  Victor  Emmanuel  in,  562. 
Milan  decree,  550. 

Milan,  pr.  of  Serria,  521 :  becomes  k.,  526. 
Milesians  ^ttle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 

28;  in  Ireland,  39. 
Miletus,  in  league  with   Crrpsus,  21,  28 ; 

lonians  settle,  49  ;  battle  of,  67. 
Milhaud,  confederation  of,  322. 
Military  roa^ln  in  Persia,  28  ;  ooDitracted 

in  Italy,  82  ;  in  Britain,  176. 
Millenary  petition,  340. 
Millesimo,  battle  of,  468. 
Milo,  S.  Annius,  139. 
Miltiades,  28  :  at  Marathon,  67. 
Milton,  John,  389. 
Minamoto  family,  212,  219,  242. 
Minden,  battle  of,  405. 
Minoptah,  k.  of  -Kgypt,  6. 
Minerra,  84. 

Ming  dynasty  in  China,  242. 
Minnesota  admitted  to  Union,  666. 
Minos,  k.  of  Crete,  18,  46. 
Minotaur.  18. 

Blinto,  lord,  gor.  gen.  in  India,  641. 
Minurius,  M.,  114. 
Blinuit,  Peter,  293. 
Minvae,  43,  46,  48,  49. 
Mir'jafar,  443,  444  ;  Koaim,  444. 
Mirabeau,  C,  449,  461. 
Miramichi  Bay,  discorery  of,  287. 
Miranda.  650. 
Misenum,  treaty  of,  146. 
Miiisi  regis,  186. 
MiMionary  Bidge  battle  of,  668 


Minissippl  admitted  to  the  Union.  651. 
MistiiB.<<ippi  riTer.  discoT*  287,854;  po8M>ssioa 

taken  fur  France,  3ti2,  360  ;  claimed  by 

France,  420  ;  navigation  frei*  to  England 

and    France,  422  ;    to  England  and  the 

United  States,  4.'i2. 
Missoloughi,  488. 

MtM.ouri  aduiittetl  to  the  Union,  662. 
Missouri  compromise,  652. 
Mithra.  25. 
Mithhdates,  I.,  founded  Parthian  empire, 

30;  Il.,k.  of  Parthia,  30. 
Mithridates  VI.,  k.  of  Pontua,  his  power, 

129;  Sulla  concluded   peace  with,  181: 

alliance  of  Sertorius  with,  188;  killed 

himself.  13H. 
Mithridatic  wars,I.,129;  U.,132i  UL,1BL 
Mobile  colony,  365. 
Mocenigo,  adm.,  416. 
Mikrkem,  battle  of,  478. 
Modena,  416.  458. 
Moesia,  148,  153. 
Mohacs,  battle  of,  303,  373. 
Mohammed,  182. 

Moira,  lord.  goT.  gen.  in  India,  64L 
Molui,  Jacques  Je,  255. 
Moldavia,  89.5,  4S8. 
Moh'',  mlnijitry  of,  530. 
MolM-re,  371. 
Mollwitz,  battle  of,  401. 
.Moloch,  17,  18. 
Moltke,  508,  509,  517. 
Monicmphis,  battle  of,  6. 
Monipeson,  impeachment  of,  842. 
Monasteries  in   Ireland,  39;  supprMsed  fn 

England,  335  ;  in  Austria,  407  ;  in  France, 

534  ;  in  Rome  and  Papal  states,  620. 
Mondovi,  battle  of,  458. 
Mongols,  defeated  by  the  Chinese,  82 ;  in- 

ration   of    Germany,  240 ;    conquest  of 

China,  242  ;    repulse    from  Japan,  248 ; 

supremacy  in  Russia,  277  ;  check  the  0^ 

man  power,  278. 
Monk,  376,  8f7,  378.     See  Albemarle. 
Monmouth,  battle  of,  430. 
Monmouth,  d.  of,  882,  888. 
Monroe  doctrine,  562. 
Monroe,  James,  550,  661. 
Mons  sacer,  96,  98. 

Montague,  proceedings  againft,  842,  887t 
Montaigne,  Michael,  324. 
Montcalm,  421,  422. 
Monteagle,  lord,  340. 
Montel)ello,  battle  of,  602. 
Montecuculi,  368,  372. 
Montenegro,  war  with  the  Porte,  621,  622 1 

became  indejiendent,  524. 
Montereau,  259 ;  battle  of,  480. 
Monterey,  battle  of,  664. 
Montesquieu,  448. 

Monrezuma,  Mexican  empire  of,  286* 
Montgomery,  general,  427. 
Montiel,  bsttle  of,  27h. 
Montlhery,  battle  of,  260. 
Mnntmartre,  8torm  of,  481. 
Monrniirail,  battle  at,  4X0. 
Montmorencv,  320;  execution,  826. 
Montpellier,  258. 
3Iontreal,  settled  by  Maisonnenre,  800 ;  rar* 

rendered  to  English,  422;  captured  hf 

Montgomery,  427. 
Montrose,  marquis  of  ^  ploU VD^Saudw  Ka^ci^ft^ 
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846 ;  eMnpAifn,  In  BooUuid,  818 ; 

tion,  876. 
MonU,  ileur  de,290. 
Moon,  origin,  183;   eooqaer  Spdn,  188; 

oaliphAte,  209 ;    conquered  by  Alxiior»- 

Tide«,  209  ;  by  AlmohftdM,  210  ;  ooBqoMt 

of  Omnada,  276. 
Hoqui  Cafton.  287. 
Morabethes,  209,  210. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  885. 
Morea  (see  Greece),  ooDquBaml  by  Taikl, 

897 ;  nraged,  488. 
Moreau,  468,  460, 462, 465,  477. 
Morgan,  481. 
Morgarten,  battle  of,  247. 
Morkeni,  206,  229. 

Momington,  lord.  gor.  g«n.  In  IndU,  641. 
Moro,  Ludorioo,  olo. 
Moro«ini.  416. 
Morse,  487. 
Mortier,  481. 

Mortimer.  Edmund,  270;  Bcwer,  267, 968. 
Mortimer^*  Cross,  battle  of,  272. 
Mortmain,  statute  of,  266. 
Moscow,  national  centre  of  Buaiia,  277; 

burning  of,  476. 
Mofics,  8. 

Moflh&islc,  battle  of,  476. 
Moalems,  182. 
Mt.  Cenls  tunnel.  620. 
Mount  Desert,  29^,  299. 
Mountain,  the,  in  the  legislatJre  aawmblj, 

451,  453. 
Mowbray,  conspiracy  of ,270. 
Muawwiyah  I.,  caliph,  182. 
Mucins  Scaerola,  96. 
Mughal  empire,  founded,  868;  end  of,  646. 

6Vf,  aUo,  India. 
Muhammed  II.,  destroyed  eastern  empire, 

278. 
Muhammed  Ohori,  211,  241 ;  Shah,  442 ; 

Tughlak,  241. 
Muhammedani/im,  in  China,  81 ;  origin  in 

Arabia,  182  :  conquests  in  wett,  ItS ;  in 

Persia  192,  193. 
MUhlberg,  battle  of,  8^. 
Mlihldorf.  battle  of.  247. 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  628. 
Mummius,  122. 
Munchengriits,  491,  600. 
Mun«la,  battle  of,  143. 
Milnger,  Thomns,  302. 
Munich,  312,  492. 

Municipal  corporationi  refonn  ifOt,  641. 
Mtinnich.  410,  411. 
Munro,  major,  444. 
MUnBter,  anabaptists  in,  804 ;  negotiations 

for  peace  at,  816. 
Murad,  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  278;  V., 

deposed,  621. 
Murat,  460,  467  ;  g.  d.  of  Berg,  468 ;  k.  of 

Naples,  470;   dnren  from  Naples,  484; 

executed,  486. 
Murray.     Ste  Mansfield,  lord. 
Murray,  earl  of,  regent,  388. 
Murray,  lord  Oeorge.  488. 
Murten,  batUe  of,  262. 
Mufia,  183. 

Muthul,  battle  of,  126. 
Mutina,  founded,  112 ;  battle  of,  85, 144. 
Mutiny  act,  886. 
UuUtt-Uito,  83, 662. 


Mjeele,  61. 

MylsB,  battle  of,  110,  146. 
Myonnesus,  baUle  of,  119. 
Mysia,  20,  2L 

Nabis,  80, 119. 

Nabonetus,  k.  of  Babylon,  16. 

Nabopolassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  15. 16L 

Nacbod,  battle  of,  608. 

Nadir  Shah,  inTades  India.  442. 

Nifels,  battle  of,  260. 

Nagpur,  raja  of,  641. 

Najara,  battle  of,  269. 

Nancy,  battle  of,  262. 

Nangis,  battle  of.  480. 

Nankin,  treaty  of,  642,  661. 

Nantes,  edict,  je«  edict  of,  9BQ; 
tionarr  tribunal  of,  464. 

Nantwioh;  battle  of,  348. 

Napata,  kingdom  of,  6. 

Napier,  600. 

Napier,  lord,  661. 

Naples  {tee  Sicily),  Mpumted  from  Sleily, 
under  Charles  of  Anjou,  296 ;  conqneiei 
by  Charles  VI II., 262 :  by  Alpboasoof  Ar> 
agon,  263 ;  by  LotUs  XII.  And  Fenlinaad, 
818 ;  rerolt  of  Masaniello,  827  ;  ceded  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  898,  416 ;  transfrrrad 
into  Parthenopnan  republic,  460 ;  Fxeack 
garrison,  468 ;  Boorbone  baniahed,  468 ; 
restored,  488  ;  reTolutionacy  moTcmentai 
487,  493 :  Uberated  by  Garibaldi,  6U8. 

Napoleon  I.,  emp.  of  the  French  (sec  Bona* 
parte,  Napoleon),  crowned,  466;  k.  ol 
Italy,  467 ;  protector  of  the  confedere<7 
of  the  Rhine.  468  ;  dirorced  from  Jose 
phine,  473 ;  birth  of  the  k.  of  Rome,  474; 
campaign  of  Feb.,  1814,  480 ;  abdicated, 
4S1 ;  removed  to  Elba,  481 ;  return,  483, 
626 ;  hundred  days,  483 ;  Waterloo,  481; 
transported  to  St.  liekoa,  484;  daiUli, 
627  :  entombment  in  Paris,  680. 

Napoleon  III.,  emp.  of  the  French  (sm 
Louis  Napoleon),  elected,  490.  681:  a*> 
tempted  assassination,  681,  644  ;  war 
with  Italy,  602,  682;  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, 603;  Luxemboun  question,  611; 
Franco-Prussian  war,  618  ;  surreiMea  te 
William  III.,  617 ;  death,  6a0|  688. 

Narraganwett  Indians,  869. 

Nariies,  176, 188. 

Narra,  battle  of,  396. 

NarVaez,  2^,  286. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  849. 

Nassau  incorporated  with  Pnusia.  610. 

National  convention,  447,461,  462;  fed«l^ 
tion,  450  ;  petition,  642. 

Naucraries,  53,  56,  68. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  489,  689. 

Navarre,  origin,  209;  Joanna,  heireM  oi 
marries  Philip  IV..  254 ;  Charlee  the  Ba^ 
k.  of,  268 ;  in  the  Huguenot  wars,  821. 

Navarrete,  battle  of,  276. 

Navigation  act,  876;  repealed,  648. 

Navler,  377. 

Nebraska,  admitted  to  the  Union,  660. 

Nebuchadnexzar,  k.  of  Babylon,  6, 11. 16L 

Nocker,  447,  449. 

Neerwinden,  battle  of.  370,  888,  458. 

Nehavend,  battle  of.  182, 188. 

Neku,  k.  of  Kgypt,  6,  11, 16. 

Nelson  at  Aboukir,  460;  at  lalalcnr  4A 
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Hemmn  fe^itiTal,  42. 

Nenied.  !fij. 

N<>l>aleji«,  conquered  by  Chinese,  444. 

MeptuuuB,  84. 

Nero,  (\  Claudius,  consul,  117. 

Kero,  Roman  emp.,  1&*.  151. 

Ncrra,  Roman  emp.,  152. 

Kew^liTMle,  482. 

lictherlands,  acquisition  bj  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  328,  829  ;  war  of  liberation, 
890  :  independence  recognised,  881  :  w»r 
with  Louis  XIV.,  867  ;  with  England, 
879,  88U;  New  Amsterdam  lost,  858; 
Spanish  Netherlands  giren  to  Austria, 
BtrifiB  with  Joseph  II.,  408 ;  trans- 
formed into  the  BataTian  republic,  4d6  ; 
into  the  kin^om  of  Holland,  469;  in- 
corporated with  Fruice,  473 ;  the  French 
expelled,  479;  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands  formed,  488;  Belgium  separated 
from  Holland,  489. 

Keuchfttel.  giren  to  Prussia,  898;  to  Ber- 
thier,  468 :  as  prineipalUy  restored  to 
Prussia,  482:  a«  canton  joined  to  the 
Swi'>s  confederacy,  488;  revolt  from 
Prnsitia,  492 ;  given  ap  by  Prussia,  60L 

Neuhof ,  baron,  k.  of  Corsica,  415. 

Neustria,  decay  of,  85 ;  in  the  2d  division 
of  the  FrankUh  kingdom,  181 ;  in  the  Sd, 
182, 188 ;  in  treaty  of  Verdun,  187. 

Neutrality  act,  548. 

Nevada  admitted  to  the  Union,  658. 

Nerers,  houw  of,  811. 

Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  268. 

Now  Albion,  ic«.it,  discovered  by  Drake, 
289 ;  ea*t,  grant«Hi  to  Plowden,  298 

New  Amsterdam,  founded,  296;  captured 
by  Bnglish,  858,  879. 

Newbury,  battles  of,  848. 

Newcastle,  ministry  of,  488, 489. 

Newcomen,  486. 

New  England,  named,  294;  presidency  of, 
361 :  Indian  hostilities  in,  417. 

New  Por«i«t,  280. 

Newfoundland,  discovery ,  284, 287 ;  Gilbert 
tak«>8  possession  of,  2^ ;  grant  of  a  part 
to  sir  Geo.  Calvert,  299. 

New  Francf,  French  settlements  in,  299; 
name  extended  to  the  west,  864,  865 ; 
ceded  to  England,  422. 

New  OranaxlH,  488. 

New  (iHmpdhire,  granted  to  Mason.  296; 
separated  from  Nlassachusetts,  369;  in- 
surrection in,  432. 

New  Haven,  colony  of,  857;  union  with 
Connecticut,  35S. 

New  Jen-ey,  gr-mt^'d  to  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret, 358 :  under  Androe,  861 ;  divided 
into  east  and  west  Jersey,  •:>59. 

New  Netherlands,  agreement  with  the 
united  colonies,  857 ;  granted  to  dukes  of 
York  and  AlbHny,  358. 

New  North  W'ale«,  299. 

New  Orleans,  n^i^orved  to  France,  422; 
Jlririiih  repul^d  at,  551. 

Newport,  treaty  of,  351. 

New  South  Wales,  299. 

NewSwe'ien.29><. 

Newton,  Iwiac,  3HS,  389. 

Newtown  Butler,  battle  of  3S6. 

New  York,  name  of  Nf/r  Amsterdam 
chaiij|;ed  to,  868 ;  captured  by  the  Dutch, 


restored  to  Rngland,  859 :  gov.  Andros, 
859,  aul;  gov.  Fletcher,  3^.i ;  gov.  Uur^ 
net,  417  ;  settlement  of  Conn,  boundnry, 
418;  treaty  with  the  IroquoLs,  418 ;  occu- 
pied hy  the  Bri tilth,  428  ;  evacuated,  43 i. 

Ney,  40*  :  *'  brave^t  of  the  brave,'*  475, 
477 :  joined  Napoleon,  488 ;  executed,  4S& 

Niagara,  t'xpedition  Hgainst,  421,  428. 

Nicwa,  couucil  of,  \Bi :  Greek  empire  oL 
216. 

Nice,  truce  of,  804 ;   annexed  to  franca, 

Nicephoms  Phoeas,  Greek  emp.,  210. 

Nicholas  I.,  tsar  of  Russia,  488;  Polish 
revolution,  490;  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary, 495;  joins  Austria,  498;  Grimean 
war.  499  ;  death,  500. 

Nicholas  v.,  anti-pope,  247. 

Nicias,  65-64  ;  peace  of,  66. 

Nicomedes,  k.  of  Bithynia,  78;  III.,  129, 
134. 

Niels,  k.  of  Denmark,  208. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  500. 

NihilLsts.  525,  626. 

Nikita.  pr.  of  Montenegro,  521. 

NikolsDurg.  truce  of,  6t'9. 

Nile,  battle  of  tue,  4tX),  586. 

Nimrod,  k.  of  Assyria.  5,  n.  2 ;  18. 

Niniwogt-n,  peace  of,  368. 

Nineteen  proposition?.  347. 

Nineveh,  on  the  TiKris,  12;  foundation, 
14  ;  captured  by  Cyaxares,  15, 25 ;  battla 
of,  192. 

Ninus,  14. 

Nippon,  proper  meaning,  82,  n.  2. 

Nisib,  battle  of,  491. 

Nitta  Yoshisada,  243. 

Nizam  ul  Mulk,  442. 

Noah.  36,  89. 

Noailles,  ricomte  de,  460. 

Nobility  in  Rome,  101.  102;  aboliihed  im 
France,  458:  new  nobility,  467. 

Nobunaga,  855,  856. 

Noisseville,  battle  of,  516. 

Nolo,  battle  of,  149. 

Nollcndorf,  battle  of,  477, 47a 

N ombre  de  Dios,  'Hd. 

Non- jurors,  886. 

No  popery  riots,  440. 

Nordlingen,  battle  of.  313. 

Norc,  mutiny  Nt  the.  586. 

Norcia,  battle  of.  127. 

Noricum,  148,  1^7. 

Normandy,  settled,  202:  Vexin  annexed 
to,  2(>3;  duk«  William  conquer««  Eng- 
land, 206;  belongs  fo  llenrv  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 231 ;  conquered  by  Philip  Auguj- 
tus,  227. 

Normans.     Ser  Northmen. 

North,  sir  Francin,  382. 

North,  lord,  admiaistration,  400,  425;  re- 
signs, 441. 

Northampton,  battle  of,  272. 

North  Anna,  battle  of,  558. 

Northbrook.  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  647. 

North  Carolina,  separated  from  South  Car- 
olina, 418  ;  colonial  charter  suspended, 
427  ;  inf>urrection  in,  425  ;  accepted  the 
con.«»tItution  of  U.  S.,  547. 

Northcote,  sir  Stafford,  545. 

Northern  convention,  \QA  i68> 

Northern  war,  394. 
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North  Oerman  Confedenition.  Sf.e  Q«r- 
maay. 

Northmen,  wan  with  Charles  the  Great, 
186 ;  rayage.<«  in  France  and  Oermany, 
193,  201 ;  >ettled  in  Italv,  1U8,  lb9,  200  ; 
siege  of  I'arlM,  201 ;  flettlement,  202 ;  in 
England,  203,  204, 205 ;  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, 206 

Northumberland,  d.  of,  336 ;  e.  of,  270,  271. 

Northumbria,  kingdom  of,  178,  179,  180. 

Norway,  early  history  to  1103,  2l^  ;  from 
death  of  Magnus  Barfod  to  union  of  Cal- 
mar,  1103-1397,  238;  to  1624,276,851; 
to  lt89,  409 ;  ceded  to  Sweden,  479,  483: 
war  with  Sweden,  484;  conititutionai 
contest  in,  526. 

Nctabies,  assembly  of,  447. 

Notium.  battle  of,  69. 

Nottingham,  e.  of,  impeaebed,  270. 

Nottingham,  e.  of.  sec.  of,  state,  886,  483 ; 
pres.  of  council^36. 

Novara,  battle  of,  819,  488,  494. 

Nora  Scotia,  granted  to  sir  Wm.  Alexan- 
der, 295.  2^ ;  ceded  to  England,  898 ; 
422,  439  ;  fisheries  in,  482. 

NoTgorod,  208.  277. 

Nori,  battle  of,  461. 

Nullification  procfamation,  558. 

Numa  Pompilius,  k.  of  Rome,  88. 

Numantia,  destruction  of,  128. 

Numerianus,  Roman  emp.,  158. 

Numidia,  divided  between  Bocebns  and 
Gauda,  121,  127,  142. 

Nuremberg,  peace  of,  808 ;  fortified  camp 
of,  312. 

Nymphenburg,  alliance  of,  401. 

Nystadt,  peace  of,  897. 

Oates,  Titus,  plot,  881 ;  trial,  388  ;  pardon, 

886. 

Oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  886. 

Obelislu,  8. 

Ocampo  circumnarigates  Cuba,  284. 

Occasional  conformity  act,  brought  In,  433, 
434 ;  passed,  435 ;  repealed,  437. 

Octaria,  145,  150. 

OctaTianuB,  C.  Julius  Cesar  ;  nf^tiationi 
with  the  senate,  144  ;  appointed  consul, 
145 ;  receives  the  west,  145  ;  war  witti 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Antonius,  146 ;  sole 
ruler,  147.     See  Augustus. 

OdenathuH,  157. 

Odin,  164,  165. 

Odo,  b.  of  Bayeuz,  229 ;  c.  of  Paris.  See 
Eudes. 

Odoraker,  ruler  of  Italy,  162,  178;  over- 
thrown by  Theodoric,  174. 

Odysseus.  47. 

<S  iipuH,  46. 

CBaeus,  k.  of  Athens,  44. 

(Bnophyta,  battle  of,  68. 

Offa,  k.  of  Mercia,  18*). 

Ofllces  of  state  opened  to  plebeians,  lOL 

Oglethorpe,  James,  settles  Oeor^a,  418, 
419. 

Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union,  549. 

Ohli)  Company,  419,  420. 

Olaf  liunger,  k.  of  Denmark,  208. 

Olnf ,  k.  of  Denmark,  287  ;  of  Norway,  240. 

Olnf,  St.,  k.  of  Norway,  209;  Trsetelje, 
first  k.  of  Norway,  208;  TnrgyaMon,  k. 
of  Norway,  208,  2U9. 


Olaf,  the  Lap-king,  of  Sweden.  9091 
Oldcastle,  sir  John,  271. 
Old  French  and  Indian  war,  420. 
Oldenburg,  409 ;  house  of,  Sol  ; 

to  France,  473. 
Oliva,  peace  of,  873. 
01ivar«a,  332. 

Ollivier,  ministry  of,  512.  582. 
Olmiiu,  conference  of,  498  ;  aiq^e  of,  40L 
Olybrius,  Roman  emp.,  1^ 
Olympiad,  first,  50. 
Olympian  fextiral,  42. 
Olympiaa,  77. 
Olynthiae  orations,  72. 
Olynthus,  battle  of,  C5;  70;  alUanee  wttk 

Philip,  71 ;  reyolt  and  deatraction,  72. 
Omar,  182, 192. 
Omar  Pacha,  499. 
Ommiads  obtained  the  calipbato,  182 :  owf 

thrown  by  Abbasidef,  188 ;  f oondad  eal* 

iphate  of  Cordova,  18<f,  200. 
O'Neil,  Hugh.     See  Tyrone. 
Onomarchus,  72. 
Opequan,  battle  of,  568. 
Opium  war,  542,  56L 
Oppius,  Spurius,  98. 
Optimates,  lol. 

Orange.  William  of  (the  Silent),  830,  SSL 
Orbau  Fr^re,  ministry,  626. 
Orrhomenus,  battle  of,  181. 
Ordinance  for  the  goTemment  of  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  4^ 
Ordinances  instead  of  acta  pawed  by  loi^ 

parliament,  847. 
Orebro,  peace  of,  474. 
Oregon  admitted  to  the  Union,  666  ;  boun> 

dary  decided,  543,  560  ;  treaty,  664. 
Orellana,  Francisco,  288. 
Orford  (adm.  Russell),  inritet  William  TIL. 

384 ;  victory  of  La  Hogne  887  j  cnated 

earl  of  Orford,  impeached,  888. 
Organic  statute,  490. 
Orinoco,  discovery  of,  288b 
Orkneys,  conquest  of,  200. 
Orleanists,  530. 
Orleans  besieged  by  AttiU,  178 ;  maid  of, 

260 ;  cap.  of  Burgundy,  181 ;   battle  of, 

518. 
Orleans,  d.  of,  murdered,  260 :  death,  580; 

Gaston  of,  conspirseies  of,  325,  826, 866; 

Philip  of.  regent,  445;    Philip  E^paUtti, 

450 ;  execution  of,  455. 
Orleans,  house  of,  strife  with  Bargondyi 

259 ;    comes  to  the  throne    in   t^'ranoe, 

817  ;  again  in  1880,  480,  620 ;  expeUed. 

530 
Orloff,  411. 

Ormaguas,  empire  of  the,  288. 
Ormond,dnke  of,  impeachment,  487. 
Ormuzd.     See  Ahuramaida. 
Orodes  I.,  k.  of  Parthia,  30. 
Orsini,  531. 

Osborne,  sir  Thomas.     Set  Danby,  880. 
Osiris,  2,  8. 

Osman  I.,  278  ;  Pasha,  622. 
Osnabriick,  negotiations  for  peace  at,  816. 
0:«tend  Eaxt  India  Co.,  487. 
Ofitmark  (Lusatia),  formation  of,  104  ;  Ba 

varian  Oi^tiuark  reestabliahed,  106:  en 

larged,  199.     See  Austria. 
Ostrach,  battle  of,  460. 
Oftrftcism,  6§). 
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OvtrogothB.     See  But  Gothf . 

Oitrolenka,  battle  of,  490. 

Oswald,  of  Northumbria,  180. 

Oswego,  captured  by  Montcalm.  421. 

0«wieu,  k..  of  Northumbria,  180. 

Othmann,  182. 

Otho.    For  German  rulen,  m«  Otto. 

Otho,  Roman  emp.,  161. 

Otis,  James,  422,  423. 

Otterbume.     Sre  Chery  Chase. 

Otto  the  Finne,  marg.  of  Brandenburg, 
249. 

Otto  L|  k.  of  Greece,  accession,  489 ;  ex- 
pulsion, 606. 

Otto  I.  th«  Great,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  E., 
195 ;  II.,  196, 19<  ;  III.,  "  Wonder  of  the 
World,'-  197  ;  IV.,  of  Brunswick,  223. 

Otto  of  Nordheim,  199. 

Otto  of  Witt«lsbach,  222. 

Otto  the  Illustrious,  d.  of  Saxony,  194. 

Ottocar,  k.  of  Bohemia.  244. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  3d2,  435. 

Oudh,  prorince  in  India,  22;  under  the 
Guptaii,  24;  independence  of,  442:  an* 
nexation,  646. 

Oudinut,  475,  477,  480. 

Ovando,  283. 

Orerbury,  sir  Thomas,  341. 

Ovidius  Naso,  P.,  83,  148. 

Oxenstiema,  Axel,  313,  314,  315. 

Oxford,  parliament  of  Charles  I.  at,  348. 

Oxford,  e.  of  (Harley),  lord  high  trea* 
surer,  435;  dismissea,  435;  impeached, 
437. 

Paches,  66. 

Pacific  Ocean,  disoorered,  284. 

Pacte  de  famine,  446. 

Pair  des  dames,  903  ;  de  monsieur,  822. 

Palaeologi,  Greek  emperors,  278. 

PalsBologus,  Michael,  216. 

Palatinate,  electorate,  248;  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  810 ;  diTi«ion  of,  316 ;  war 
orer  the  succession  in,  869 ;  derastation 
of,  370 ;  in  the  war  of  the  Bararian  suc- 
cession, 406. 

Palestine,  6,  7. 

Palikao,  battle  of,  602 JS62. 

PftUadius,  in  Ireland.  89. 

Palm,  execution  of,  468. 

Palnerston,  lord,  in  the  Egyptian  trouble, 
481;  alliance  with  Turkey,  499:  for. 
see.,  home  sec,  premier,  643;  second 
ministry,  death,  644. 

Palmyra,  167. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  oL  554. 

Pampeluna,  siege  of,  479. 

Panama  congress,  662. 

Pundulf,  284. 

Panipat,  battles  of,  368,  44a 

Pannonia,  Roman  pror..  149, 167. 

PanormuK,  17, 20  ;  battle  of.  111. 

Pansa,  144. 

Paoii,  415. 

papacy,  origin,  176;  foundation  of  its  sec- 
ular power,  184 ;  German  popes,  196 ; 
Gregory  VII.,  investitures,  199;  Canos- 
Ba,  200 ;  concordat  of  Worms,  201 ;  Ur- 
ban II.,  crusades,  213-217  ;  contest  with 
Txederic  I.,  221 ;  Innocent  III.,  223 :  Greg- 
017 IX., strife  with  Frederic  II.,  224, 226; 
oonaoU  of  Ljodb^  226 ;  Adrian  IV.  gives 


Ireland  to  Henry  IT.,  2S2 ;  Innocent  III., 
contest  with  John,  233  :  council  of  Con« 
stance  proclaims  its  superiority,  261 ; 
Boniface  VIII.,  quarrel  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  261:  Babylonish  captivity  in 
Avignon,  255,  203;  great  schism,  263: 
reformation,  <^1 ;  council  of  Trent,  3o& ; 
anti- reformation,  306;  Alexander  VI ^ 
Gregory  Xill.,  reform  of  calendar,  327 ; 
dispute  with  Henry  VIII.,  384;  bull  ap- 
portioning the  undiscovered  portions  of 
the  wurld,353;  Pius  VI.  and  Joseph  II., 
408  ;  Pius  VI . ,  seised  by  the  French,  469 ; 
concordat  of  1801,  463  ;  Pius  VII.,  seised 
by  Napoleon,  473 ;  receives  the  papal 
states  again,  483;  Pius  IX.,  492;  revolt 
in  Rome  suppressed  by  French,  493 ; 
honorary  president  of  the  Italian  leai^ue, 
502 ;  Vatican  council  papal  infallibility, 
512;  temporal  power  of  the  pope  aboI> 
iHhed,  518  :  guarantee  for  the  pope,  520  ; 
content  with  Italy,  Prussia,  Switzerland, 
521;  Leo  XII I. ,524. 

Papal  Htates  founded,  184  ;  estates  of 
Matilda  obtained,  21^ ;  Independent  of 
the  empire,  263;  declining  prosperity, 
416;  ceKAiun  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  the 
Romagna,  458 ;  transformation  into  the 
RouuLn  republic,  459 ;  without  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara  restored  to  the 
pope,  464  ;  incorporated  with  France, 
47o ;  restored  to  the  papacy,  483 ;  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  Romagna,  incorporated 
with  Italy.  402  ;  patrimnnium  Petri  to  be 
protected  oy  Italy,  503;  patrimonium 
Petri  also  incorporated,  518. 

Paper,  improvement  in,  279. 

Paphlagonia,  21,  136. 

Papin,  Denis,  48iS. 

Papirius  Carbo,  126,  127, 130, 181 ;  Cursor, 
105. 

Papists  diKabling  act.  381. 

Pappenhfim^  311,  312. 

Paraguay,  discovery  of,  286 ;  rule  of  Fran- 
cia,  4^. 

Paris,  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  occupied  by  La- 
bienus,  139 ;  court-camp  of  Childebert 
I.,  181 ;  siege  by  Otto  II.,  196;  siege  by 
the  Northmen,  201 ;  capital  of  the  FreneK 
monarchy  (see  Laon ),  202 ;  entrance  ol 
the  allies,  481 ;  second  capture,  484 ; 
siege,  517 ;  bombardment,  519:  capitu- 
lation, 619 ;  second  siege,  630.  See^  also, 
France. 

Paris,  peace  of  1763,  422,  439  ;  of  1783, 
431,  441 :  between  Sweden  and  France, 
473 ;  of  1814,  481 ;  of  1816, 486 ;  dosing 
the  Crimean  war,  501. 

Paris,  non  of  Priam,  47. 

Paris,  Matthew,  235. 

Parker,  archb.  of  Canterbury,  838. 

Parliament,  in  England,  the  witan,  177; 
p.  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  234 ;  taxation 
without  consent  of  p.,  illegal,  266;  first 
perfect  p^  267 ;  separation  into  two 
houses,  268  :  the  "  good  p.,"'  the  "  won- 
derful p.,"  260;  English  In  the  house 
of  commons,  271 ;  grand  protestation 
342 ;  petition  of  right.  848 ,  scene  in  the 
commons,  343 ;  no  p.  for  11  years,  844  : 
the  "short  p.,"  346;  the  "long  p.,'* 
846,-  **Bump,"  876;    •*  Barebone^s  p.,« 
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876;  loi^  p.  dlnolTad,  878:  nmaah  of 
lu  hiatfiry,  878,  n. ;  **  eonVeiition  p.,*- 
878;  "eavaller  p.,'*  878;  coDTeotion  p., 
885;  flnt  triennial  p.,  888;  flmt  p.  of 
Great  Britain,  484:  first  Mptcnnial  p., 
487 ;  Wilkes,  44U :  ipeechen  printed,  440  ; 
eontraetom  and  reyenue  offlcen  excluded, 
441  :  flntt  iuperial  p.,  620  ;  Catholics  first 
admitted.  8w:  reform  act,  640;  aiuiaal 
p.  demanded,  642 ;  property  qualification 
abolished,  Jews  admitted,  2d  reform  act, 
644. 

Ptoliamont  of  France,  explained,  264;  mixed 
chamben,  824  ;  mixed  chambera  in  4  par- 
lianientfi,  824 ;  resistance  of  the  p.  of 
Paris.  d6f) ;  p.  of  Paris  abolished^  bat  re* 
stored,  44<5 ;  again  abolished,  44i. 

Parliament  of  Oermany.  498^98. 

Plarma  ceded  to  Spanish  Bourbons,  408, 416 ; 
ce<led  to  France,  463 ;  given  to  Napoleon's 
wife,  481 ;  incorporated  with  Sardinia, 
602.  • 

Ftuma,  d.  of,  SBl,  458. 

Parmenio,  74,  76. 

Pamell,  646. 

Parthenon,  built,  64 ;  blown  tip,  416. 

Parthenopsean  republic,  kingdom  of  Naples 
transformed  into,  460 ;  a^lished,  461. 

Partbia,  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  24  :  rerolt 
subdued  by  Darius,  27 ;  geography  of, 
29;  rerolt  under  Arsaces,  29;  kingdom 
of ,  wars  with  Rome,  etc.,  80;  kingdom 
of.  78;  Crassus,  140;  war  with  Tr^an, 
153;    dissolution  of    monazehj,  80, 166. 

Partholan,  k.  of  Ireland,  38. 

Partition  of  Poland,  I.,  411 ;  II.,  418 ;  UI., 
414. 

Partition  of  Prussia  proposed,  404. 

Partition  treaties,  391. 

Paschal  II.,  pop«>,  %)\\  III.,  221. 

Paskevitch,  489.  490,  495,  499. 

Passarowitz,  p^-ace  of,  397. 

Passau,  convention  of,  805,  817. 

Patkul,  394,  395. 

Patnii,  mansaore  of,  444. 

patricians,  orif;in,  88,  90  ;  conflicting  rlews 
concerning.  94  ;  conflict  with  the  plebei- 
ans, 95,  9*5,  97,  ICK) ;  create  a  new  office, 
but  soon  lose  exclusive  control  of  all 
offices,  101. 

Paul  I.,  tsar  of  Russia,  469,  462,  463. 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  327. 

Paullus.  L.  il<lmilius,  112  ;  consul,  falls  at 
('annn,  115  ;  the  younger,  victor>'  over  the 
LuHitaiiians,  IIH  :  defeated  Perseus,  120. 

Paulas  Diaconus,  18*). 

Pausanios,  60.  61,09 

Pavia,  175  :  siege,  184;  battle  of,  803. 

PeoHntitM'  war,  in  Germany,  302. 

Pedro.  I.,  emp.  of  Brazil,"488;  II.,  488. 

Peel,  Robert,  homo  sec,  539 :  first  adminis> 
tration,  540  ;  second  administration,  642. 

Peking,  treaty  of,  502,  648,  662. 

Pelaglus,  183' 

Pela.«gians,  43,  49. 

pplhum,  Henry,  administration,  488. 

Pf';lis.-ier,  5<K). 

Pelopitlm,  44. 

Pelopi«ias,  7'>,  71. 

Peloponnesian  war,  64-69. 

Pelusium,  2;  battle  of,  7,27;  taken  by 
Pursiaus,  191. 


Penates,  84. 

Penda,  k.  of  Merda,  179, 180. 
Peninsula  rampeign  of  MeCkllaai,  56T. 
Peninsula  War,  4n,  637. 
Penn,  H  Uliam,  860,  877. 
Pennsylvania  granted    to  William    Peoi^ 
859  ;  government  taken  from  Penn, 
new  charter  obtained  by  Penn,  8fit. 
Penny  postage  in  England,  642L 
Penobscot,  2M,  80U. 
Penrith,  battle  of,  488. 
Penruddock.  rebellion  of,  878. 
**  Pensioned,**  parliament,  878, 8B1. 
Pensions,  662. 

Pentarehy  of  the  great  powcn 
Pentland  Hills,  battle  of,  8TO. ' 
Pepperell,  WiUiam,  419. 
Pequigny,  peace  of,  274. 
Pequot  war,  297. 
Perceval,  507. 

Percy,  Uarxr  (Hotfp«ir),  S70. 
Perdiccas,  f4,  76. 
P^re  la  Chaise,  881. 
Pergamon,  kingdom  of,  78,  ISA. 
Pericles,  rival  of  Cimon,  62 ; 

tion  of.  64 ;  death,  65. 
Pt^rier,  486,  537 ;  ministry  of,  620. 
Perioed,  60. 

Peroses,  k.  of  Persia,  189. 
Perpema,  182,  183. 
Perpetual  peace,  819. 
Perry,  com.,  at  Yedo,  663. 
Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia,  78, 190. 
Persia,  g»H)graphy,  24  ;    religion,   24,  ft| 
revolt  under  Cyrus,  26 :  old  Persian  enfti 
pire,  f6.  ,*  conquests  of  (Xmbyses  and  Dai 
rius,  27 ;  administration  of  the  empire, 
28  ;  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
ih. ;  of  Europe.  28, 56 ;  decline  and  fall  ox 
the  empire,  29;  subject  to  Pnrthia,  9); 
new  Persian  empire  founded,  t6.,  165, 
187 ;  wars  with  Rome,  190 ;  reetored  to 
the  limits  reached  under  Darius,  191; 
conquest  by  Arabs,  192,  198. 
Persian  wars,  I.,  II.,  66;    III.,  68;  IT., 

60. 
Pert,  dr  Thomas,  286. 
Pertinax.  Roman  emp.,  164. 
Peru,  exploration  of,  286 ;  conqnast  of  bj 

Pizarro,  287  ;  a  free  state,  488. 
Perusia,  civil  war  of,  145. 
Pesccnnius  Niger,  165. 
Peshwi,  443,  641. 
Peter,  k.  of  Aragon,  226;    III.,  278;  IV- 

276. 
Pet«r  the  Cruel,  k.  of  Castile,  war  witk 

258,  276. 
Peter  T..  the  Great,  tsar  of  Russia,  874  ;  ii 
England,  388  :  war  with  Charles  XII.,  k. 
of  Sweden,  394,  896,  8U6,  410;  U..tiO; 
III.,  406,411. 
Pet«r  the  Hermit,  200,  218. 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  2R9. 
Peter  des  Roches,  234. 
Peter  de  Vinea,  226. 
Peterborough,  lord,  434. 
Peterborough,  sack  of,  204. 
Peterloo.     S*e  Manchest4»r 
Peterwanlein,  battle  of,  897. 
P«iti on,  451,454. 
Petition  of  Right,  843. 
Petrarca,  If  rancesco,  263. 
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Pvtre,  father,  884. 

Pvtreiuii,  141,  142. 

PetmuiuB  Maximus,  Romui  «np.,  18L 

PfaffeaUorf ,  battle  of,  4U6. 

Pharaoh,  2.  n. 

PhariMM,  11. 

Pharnat>azuB,  68,  70. 

Phaniac«fl,  142,  148. 

Pharaalufl,  battle  of,  141. 

Phidiaa,  64. 

Philadelphia,  foundation  of,  860  ;  oeenpied 
by  British,  eracuated,  429;  centennial 
exhibition  at,  660. 

Philadelphia,  buminc  of  the  flrigate,  649. 

Philaeni,  altars  of,  19. 

Philip,  d.  of  Anjon.  8f  Philip  V.,k.  of 
Spain. 

PhiUp  the  Fair,  archd.  of  Austria,  268, 
801  828 

Philip  the  Bold,  d.  of  Burgundy,  268 ;  the 
Good,  269. 

Philip  I.,  k.  of  France,  208,  226;  11.,  Au- 
gusius,  crusade,  215 ;  Bouvines,  2128 : 
reign,  226 ;  intrigues  against  llichard  of 
England,  282 :  trouble  over  Jngebord, 
286  ;  ni.,U  Hardi,  264  :  I V. ,  ^  £«/,  254  ; 
\.,te  Lon^,  266;  VI.,  267. 

Philip,  landffr.  of  Hesse,  804,  806. 

Philip,  k.  of  Macedonia,  71 ;  V.,  k.,  war 
with  Rome,  116,  118;  with  Antiochus, 
119. 

Philip,  d.  of  Orleans.     Se*  Orleans. 

Philip  II.,  k.  of  Spain,  war  with  Henry 
II.,  of  France,  821;  claim  to  French 
crown,  824:  reign,  880;  III.,  881 ;  IV., 
881;  v.,  claim  urged  by  Louis  XIV..  891; 
war  of  Spanish  succession  892 ;  recog- 
nifed  in  Spain,  893 ;  claimant  for  Aus- 
trian succession,  400 ;  reign,  414. 

Philip  of  Swabla,  emp.  of  the  II.  B.  £., 

Philip,  king,  Indian  chief,  869. 

Philiphauffh,  battle  of,  348. 

Philippi,  founded,  71 ;  battle  of,  146. 

philippics  of  Demosthenes,  72;  of  Cicero, 
144. 

Philippus  Arabs,  Roman  emp.,  166, 188. 

Philistines,  7,  8,  14. 

Philocrates,  ^ace  of,  72. 

Philomelu.«,  <2. 

Philopoemen,  80. 

Fbips,  sir  Wm.,  gor.  of  Mass.,  861. 

Phocscans^  19,  26. 

Phocion,  «0j  79. 

Fhoebidas,  <0. 

Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  expeditions  of  Ra- 
mei<f(u  I.,  6;  war  of  Psamethik  I.,  6; 
subject  to  Tiglath-Pilefier  I.,  14:  geog- 
raphy, 16  ;  relij^ion,  IH,  17  ;  constitution 
of  the  cities,  1<  ;  Sidon's  greatest  power, 
ib. ;  voyages  uid  colonies,  ib. ;  rise  of 
Tyre,  18:  foundation  of  Carthage,  ih.; 
decline  of  Phoenician  cities,  19  ;  subject 
to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  ib.  ; 
to  Uacedon,  the  Seleucidse,  the  Ptole- 
mies, 20 ;  retains  natiTe  rulers  under 
Persia,  IW,  37  ;  P.  refuse  to  assist  Camby- 
ses  against  Carthage,  27 :  rerolt  sup- 
preKSod  by  Artaxerxes  III.,  2U ;  never 
visited  Britain,  37. 

phiuates,  name  of  several  Parthian  kings, 
1,29;  II.,  80;  m.^flrst  war  with  Home, 


80;  IV.,  attacked  by  Antoniot,  80.  wir 
with  Augustus,  148. 

Phraortes,  16,  26. 

Phratries,  64. 

Phrixos,  46. 

Phr>gia,  21,  22 

Phyla;,  46,  64. 

Piacensa,  416,  467. 

Piaots,  Poland  under  the,  277. 

Piccolomini,  818,  814.     See  iBneu  Silvlof. 

Picenum,  81,  88,  141. 

Pichegru,  466,  466,  469,  466. 

f^dmont,  settled  by  Celts,  conquered  by 
Rome,  86,  118;  under  the  East  Uoths, 
174;  under  the  Langobards,  176,  con- 
quered by  Charles  the  Great,  184  ;  Caro- 
lingians  in,  198;  Otto  I.  conquers  Be- 
rengar  of  Ivrea,  195,  196;  Henry  II. 
conquers  Ardotn,  197;  Lombard  league 
and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  219-222 :  Fred- 
eric I.,  224  ;  divided  into  small  states, 
262;  under  dukes  of  Savoy,  827;  who 
became  kings  of  Sardinia,  416  ;  Napoleon 
occupies  P.,  468 ;  Cisalpine  republic,  469 ; 
abolijihed  400  ;  restored,  462  :  Italian  re> 
public,  464:  Napoleon,  k.  of  Italy,  467; 
ceded  to  France,  467 ;  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom  ceded  to  Austria,  488  ;  rev- 
olutionary movements,  487  ;  war  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  494 ;  intervention 
of  France,  Austrians  expelled,  602,  608. 

Pierce,  Franklin.  566. 

Piers  Plowman,  268. 

Pigncrol  ceded  to  France,  826. 

Pilgrims,  294. 

Pillu its,  conference, 461;  declaration  462. 

Pll pay, fables  of,  191. 

Pindar,  73. 

Piueroio,  pacification  of|  877. 

Pinto  in  Japan,  8C>5. 

Pinzon   Vincent  Y&nez,  284. 

Pipin,  d*HerL«tal  183  ;  the  Small,  k.  of  th« 
Franks,  176,  184. 

Pineus,  fortified,  68,  61,  64;  blockade  of, 
69,70. 

Pirates,  war  against,  134. 

PiMi,  conquered  by  Genoa,  268;  council 
of,  261. 

PiMistratus,  64. 

PiHtoria,  battle  of,  137. 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder.     See  Chatham. 

Pitt,  William  the  younger,  sketch  of  life, 
441  :  firKt  adniin'iftrarion,  442,  6d5j  sec- 
ond adniini.<«tration,  53(3 ;  death,  63<. 

P«u8  11..  pope,  263  ;  VI  ,  407  :  VI 1.,  con- 
secratcil  Napoleon  I.,  465;  imprisoned, 
4~3  ;  returned  to  Rome,  48'i  ;  IX.,  at- 
tempted reforms  of,  492;  death,  624. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  2o6,  287. 

Placida,  U)l. 

Plague  in  Germany,  24S  ;  in  London,  879, 

Plains  of  Abraham,  battle  of,  422. 

Plantatjcnet,  house  of,  231. 

Pla^.'iey,  battle  of.  443. 

Plaro^se,  battle  of,  60  ;  surrenders,  06. 

Plato,  69. 

Piebfians,  traditional  origin,  89;  true  ori- 
gin, 90,91,  92;  admitted  to  senate,  94; 
ronteft  with  patricianf,  9-5 ;  tribunes, 
9*);  comitia  tributa,  96,  97;  secession, 
96 ;  one  plebeian  consul,  101 ;  ail  oflioas 
opened  lo,  101, 107. 
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Plerna,  capture  of,  522. 

riiDiu!«,  the  elder,  152. 

Pli.otoanax,  63. 
*  Plon-Plon,  •  466,  634. 

Plow«len,  sir  £dward,  293. 

Pluukett.  execution  of,  382. 

Plymouth,  council  of,  294 ;  surrenders 
charter,  297 ;  settlement  of,  in  New  Jfins- 
land,  294. 

Plymouth  Company,  291,  203. 

Pocahontas,  291. 

Poischwist,  armistice  of,  476. 

Poitiers,  battle  of  (Charles  Martel).  183 : 
(Black  Prince),  268. 

Poitou,  acquired  by  England.  226.  281. 
268 ;  lost,  280. 

Poland,  kingdom  formed,  168  ;  war  with 
Henry  II.,  197;  with  Conrad  II.;  sub- 
mits to  empire,  196;  under  the  Piasts, 
united  with  Lithuania,  277 :  Jagallons  ; 
P.  an  elective  monarchy,  352 ;  elector  of 
Saxony,  k.  of  P.,  872;  republic,  374; 
Stanislaus,  k.,  896;  truce  of,  397;  war 
of  the  Polish  succession,  398,  414 ;  first 
dirislon,  411:  second,  418;  third,  414; 
kingdom  of,  488 ;  rpTolution  in  490 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  269. 

Pole,  EU»ginald,  card.  835,  888. 

Polignae  ministry,  627. 

Polk,  James  K.,  654. 

Pollentia,  battle  at,  171. 

Polo,  Marco,  242,  282. 

Polycrates  of  Samoa,  7. 

Polygnotus,  ^. 

Polypperchon,  76. 

Pombal,  marquis  of,  415. 

Pomerania,  extinction  of  the  dnoal  house, 
314  ;  giren  to  Sweden  and  Brandenburg, 
316  ;  lost  by  Sweden,  Ilither  P.  giren  to 
Prussia.  396;  Hither  P.  ceded  to  Den- 
mark, 479  ;  to  Prussia,  482. 

Pompadour,  marquise  de,  408,  446. 

Pompeii,  83,  152. 

Pompeius(Ma^uj),  subjected  the  Jews  to 
Home  11 ;  consul,  129 ;  joined  Sulla, 
131  ;  war  with  Sertorius,  133 ;  defeats 
the  pirates,  134;  command  in  Asia,  185 ; 
first  tnumvirate,  137  ;  consul,  140 ;  de- 
feat at  PUarsalus,  141 ;  death.  142, 143 ; 
Sectus  escaped  to  Spain,  142;  repuLsed 
C8Di<ar,  143  ;  treaty  with  triiunvirs,  145 ; 
defeated  and  died,  146. 

Pcnc»i  de  I^eon,  2S4. 

Pf>n(li«*hcrri,  443. 

Poniatowski,  413. 

Poiitefract,  castle  of,  270. 

Pontiac,  conspiracy  of.  423. 

Pontifices,  college  of,  o5. 

Pontius  Gavius,  105,106. 

Poutus,  kingdom  of,  78 ;  first  Mithridatio 
war,  129;  second,  132;  third,  134;  P. 
Roman  province,  186. 

Pooua,  confederacy  of,  448. 

Poor-law  amendment  act,  540. 

Pope,  Alexander,  436. 

Popham,  George,  293. 

Popillius  Laenas,  12L 

Popish  plot,  381. 

Popllcola.  L.  Valerius,  98. 

Poppsoa  Sabina,  150. 
Popu Ionia,  battle  of,10T. 
Porrez,  k.  of  Brltiuii|&1. 


Porsens  of  Cluslani,  95. 

Port  Royal,  foundation  of,  290 ;  imaed  Hf 
Argal,  292 ;  captured  by  Phipe,  361 ;  bf 
English,  3»)8. 

Portions  riots  in  Edinburgh,  438. 

Portland,  d.  of,  administration,  537. 

Porto  Bello  captured  bir  Vemon,  438. 

Portocarrero,  card.,  391. 

Portugal  granted  to  Henry,  count  of  Bun 
gundy,  240  ;  his  son  broomes  king  of 
Portugal,  ib.;  P.  reaches  it«  grMtut 
power,  discoveries,  and  settlements,  276, 
280 ;  Portuguese  in  India,  854 ;  EnuDsif 
uel  the  Great ;  Spanish  province  ;  revolt, 
832,  383;  house  of  Bragansa;  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon,  416;  refosee  co  joia 
continental  system  ;  occupied  by  French, 
470 ;  peninsula  war,  471 ;  rvTolatkm,  ^ 

Poscberun,  treaty  of,  476. 

Potemkin,412,4ia 

Potocki,  Felix  and  Ignai,  41& 

Potosi,  mines  of,  288. 

Poutrincourt.  290. 

Powhattan,  291. 

Poyning's  law.     See  statute  of  Droghcdiu 

Preemunire,  statute  of,  269,  270. 

Prsetorship.  established,  101  ;  flnt  ple> 
beian.  102 ;  limit  of  age  for,  120  \  nam* 
ber  of,  122 ;  pro-praetors,  122. 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Loais,  of  Franee, 
2f7;  of  Charles  VII.,  revoked,  260;  of 
the  emp.  Charles  VI.,  896.  408. 

Prague,  battle  of,  404;  comnaot  of,  2SS; 
congress  at,  476 ;  peace  of,  814, 510;  uni- 
versity of,  founded,  248;  neceesion  of 
Germans,  251 ;  lectures  in  Caechish  Ian- 
guage  established,  526. 

Presbyterians,  850. 

President,  engagement  with  the  Little  Beit, 
651. 

Pre.«sbuig,  anti-Jewish  riots,  526 :  psMS  of, 
467. 

Preston,  425. 

Preston,  battle  of,  4S7. 

Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  851, 488. 

Pretender,  old  P.,  437 ;  voong  P.,  48B. 

Priam.  47. 

Pride's  Purge,  861. 

Prie,  marquise  de,  446. 

Prim,  murdered,  ol2. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  287. 

Princes  in  the  Tower,  murder  of,  275. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  428;  foundatkin  of 
college  at,  419. 

Pring,  Martin,  290. 

Printing,  invention  of,  211,  258;  279. 

Pmbus,  Roman  emp.,  167. 

Proconsuls,  the  flrit|  105;  pxoeonfiiltf 
provinces,  123. 

Propertius,  S.,  148. 

Property  qualification  abolished,  544. 

Prophets  in  Israel,  9. 

Pro-praetors,  122. 

Proscriptions,   under  Snlle.    188; 
the  second  triumvirate,  145. 

Protectorate  in  England,  878. 

Protestant  union,  808. 

Protestants,  808. 

Providence,  foundation  of,  297. 

Providence  PUntations.  charter  ol^  8(& 
\Vxt)^\nons  of  Oxford,  284. 
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fnin{«  (fee  atM>  Bmndrabars),  inhabited 
by  Wendii,  168 ;  conquered  by  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  218, 277 ;  VVei<t  PruMiia  ceded 
to  PoUod,  277 ;  refonuition  in,  Albert 
of  Brandenburg  becometi  d.  of  P.  under 
Polish  8useniinty,du2:  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg becomes  k.  of  PruMtia,  872,  878; 
P.  obtalnB  Neuchutel,  and  upoer  Ouel- 
deni,  relinquishes  claimA  upon  Orange  to 
France,  393 ;  ceit)<ion8  from  Sweden,  396  ; 
P.  under  Frederic  the  Great,  406-4»>8 ; 
claims  upon  Silesia,  400;  proposed  parti- 
tion of  P.,  404 ;  SUesla  retained,  406 ; 
iharea  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  411, 
413,  414;  join«  first  coalition  against 
France,  452;  alliance  with  England, 
456;  peace  of  Banle,  467;  indemnifica- 
tions, 466 ;  treaty  with  Napoleon,  467 ; 
not  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
468 ;  war  with  France,  468 ;  peace  of  Til- 
sit, 470;  reform  of  the  state  and  army. 
471;  war  of  liberation,  475;  congress  of 
Vienna,  482  ;  receives  SMarbriicken,  486; 
Zoi/('^rtn,491 ;  united  LantItagA92]  up- 
rising in  Berlin,  492;  Schleswig-Hol- 
•tein,  496 ;  offer  of  German  crown  to 
king  of  Prussia,  497;  reyii*ed  constitu- 
tion, 497 ;  conference  of  Olmiitz,  498 ; 
William  I.,  503;  constitutional  conflict, 
Bismarck,  504;  war  with  Denmark, 
5 '6;  with  Austria,  507-610 ;  Luxemburg 

?[uestion,  511 ;  war  with  France,  513- 
20;  king  of  Prusnia  German  emp.,519; 
number  of  yotes  in  the  Buiu/esrath,  520 ; 
Mity  laws,  ciyil  marriage,  521 ;  alliance 
with  Austria,  525:  royal  rescript  of  Jan^ 
1882,  525. 

Pruth,  peace  of  the,  896. 

Prynne,  William,  344. 

Prytanien,  66. 

Pssmethik,  ks.  of  Egypt :  I.  revolted 
agjiinst  Assyria,  6,  15;  II.,  6;  III.,  de- 
feated by  ''ambyses.  7. 

PsammeticuB.     See  Psamethik  I. 

Pseudo-Philippus,  122;  Smerdis,  27. 

Pteria,  battle  at,  21,  26. 

Ptolemais.     See  Acre. 

Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  11,  20,  74,  76, 
77,  142. 

Public  peace,  300. 

Publilius  l»hilo,  102, 105. 

Pugachefr,  412. 

Pul,  Ohaldean  king,  18. 

FulaKki,  death  of,  43». 

Pultowa,  battU'  of,  396. 

Pultusk,  battle  of,  395. 

Punic  wars,  L,109:  II.,  85, 118;  HI.,  121. 

Punitz,  battle  of,  395. 

Punjab,  22 ;  invaded  by  Alexander,  23 ; 
conquered  by  nrsBcaBactrian".  ib.;  by 
Scythians,  24,  241 ;  annexed,  646. 

Pupienus  Maximus,  156. 

Purandocht,  reign  of,  192. 

Puritans  in  America,  296  ;  in  England,  846. 

Putnam,  general,  428. 

Puttkamcr,  y.,  625. 

Pyilna,  battle  of,  120. 

Pygmalion,  of  Tyre,  18. 

Pylos.66. 

Pym,  John,  M.  P.,  841 ;  imprisoned,  342  J 
impeached,  846:  death.  348. 

^ruaid«,  8;  battla  of  the,  400. 


Pyrenees,  battle   of,  479;    peM«  of   thik 

866. 
Pyrrhus,  k.  of  Britain,  37. 
Pyrrhiis,  k    of  Epirus,  aids  the  Syracn- 

sann,  20;   war  with  the  Romans,   1U7- 

1»>9 ;  death,  108. 
Pytheai.  of  Mai«sllia,  37,  167. 
Pythian  festival,  42. 

Quadi,  war  with  Rome,  154. 

QuHdruple  alliance.  39t.  437,  445. 

Qusentiones  perpetuse,  122. 

Quaestors  appointed,  93  ;  two  more  added. 

9*^ ;    accompany    pro-praeton,   122 ;     20 

quaest-oTs,  1^. 
Quaker  Hill,  battle  of,  48^. 
QuHtre-Bras,  battle  of,  484. 
Quebec,  founded,  299 :  taken  by  the  Kertki^ 

299;   surrendered  to  the   English,  422; 

besieged  in  vain  by  Arnold,  427 ;  battle 

Queen  Anne's  bounty,  434  ;  war,  368, 866 

Queenstown,  battle  of,  551. 

Quiberon  Ray,  battle  of,439l 

Quincy ,  Josiah,  426. 

Quito,  287. 

Qulvira,  287. 

Rabelais,  319. 

Racine,  371. 

Radagais,  171. 

Radetzki.  494,  523. 

Kadowitz,  497,  498. 

Radzivil,  490. 

RaKiwald,  k.  of  East  Anglia,  179. 

RsBtia,  148,  167. 

ILifn,  dcflcripton  of  Vinland,  28L 

Ragnz,  battle  of,  263. 

Raglan,  lorti,  500. 

Ras^narok,  166. 

liailroads,  invention,  486:  in  the  United 

States,  486,  552. 
Rain,  battle  of,  312. 
Rajputana,  22  ;  conquered  by  Akbar,  854; 

un.<tucce.«(«f  ul  wars  of  Aurangzeb  in,  389 ; 

independent,  442. 
Raleigh ,  Sir  Walter,  grant  of  Virginia,  289 ; 

expedition  to  Guiana,  29) ;  expedition  to 

the  Orinoco  and  ezeontlon  841. 
Ramnnnarari,  14. 
Ramayana,  Indian  epic,  28. 
Rambouillet  decree,  550. 
RameHsu,  k.  of  Egypt,  II.,  the  Greek  Seeo*- 

tri.4,  5  ;  III.,  Rfaiampsinitus,  6. 
Ramillies,  battle  of,  392,  434. 
Ramses.     St-e  Ramesi^u  II. 
Randolph,  Edward,  361 ;  Peyton,  428, 
Raphael,  Santi,  327. 
Ragtadt,   peace  of,  894 ;  congress  of,  469  j 

di.«8olution.461. 
Ratisbon.     See  Regensburg. 
Raucoux,  battle  of,  402. 
Ravaillac,  325. 
Ravenna,  imperial   residence,  161  ;    rmt 

dence  of  Theodore,  174 ;  battle  of,  818. 
Recimir,  162. 

Reciprocity  treaty,  643,  556. 
Recolnage  act,  3^. 
Recon8Cruction  act,  559. 
Re<ian,  storm  of  the.  501. 
Reform  act,  first,  610  \  Scoteh.,MA\  we^oA^ 
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E«foniuitlnn,  b«glnniDf(  of.  801 ;  ir.  Bni^ 

lanil,  aai) ;   in  Kninre,  321 ;    introduevd 
into  Oeriera  by  Calrin,  8(H  ;  In  Switaer- 

und.  aoi. 

Begeii«burir,  founded,  167,  215;  electoral 
aMembly  at,  311 :  permanent  diet  at,  816, 
871;  battle  of,  471. 

Jtegilluii,  liattle  of,  96. 

Ke((ulu8,  M.  AtiliuK,  110,  111,  112. 

Reichenbaeh,  battle  of,^  ;  coniereneeat, 
408;  treaty  of ,  476. 

Rf'ichodeputationshauptiichluaa,  464. 

Reichnhofen,  battle  of,  616. 

K(fich«kanynergericht,  800. 

Reich0ta<(,  German,  511,  520,  636. 

Reign  of  terror,  464. 

Rekenitx,  battle  of,  196. 

Remigiufl,  b.  of  Rheima,  174. 

Renne,  electoral  meeting  at,  348. 

Republic  of  the  S«Ten  Ionian  lalandl.  fiSM 
Ionian  Inlandii. 

Republican  party  in  U.  8. ,  648 :  in  Tnnoe, 
630. 

Republicd  founded  by  the  French  during 
the  revolution:  Batayian,  466;  Ciaal- 
)ine,  469  ;  Helretian,  460 :  Ligurian, 
i69;  Parthenopaean,  4^30;  Roman,  459. 
[i^eren  Ionian  iDlandu,  founded  by  Rua- 
Bia,  4G1.] 

Refiervatum  ccclesiasticum,  806,  810. 

ReBtoration  of  the  Bourbons,  481,  484,  626, 
627  ;  of  the  Stuarts,  378. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  660. 

Reutlingen,  battle  of,  260. 

Revolution,  American,  426  :  Belgian^  408 
of  1830,  489  ;  Central  American,  488 
English,  I.,  847,376;  II.,8*'4;  French 
I.,  447;  II.  (July),  629;  111.  (Feb.). 630 
IV.  (Sept),  617;  German,  492;  Greek 
488 ;  Hungarian,  494  ;  Italian,  49il,  498 
6()2;  Japanese,  603;  Polish,  490,  6C>6 
Fortu^uese,  488  ;  South  American.  488 
Spanish,  488,  512. 

Revolutionary  tribunal,  463. 

Rozonville,  battle  of,  516. 

Rhamptiinitus.     Ste  lUunessu  IH. 

Rh.i.  Idle  of,  343. 

Rhett,  William,  863. 

Rhine  citie!>,  league  of,  249. 

Rhode  Ifland,  colony,  founded,  297  ;  pe- 
tition of,  to  be  admitted  to  the  colonial 
union  rejected,  367  :  charter,  858  ;  gov- 
ernment, 3(31,  3C2;  ar^ceptod  the  consti- 
tution of  U.  8.,  647 ;  Dorr  rebellion, 
f)f>4. 

RLimIos,  coloniTsed  by  Phoenicians,  17,  41 ; 
lndep«uulent,  78  ;  Roman  province,  79; 
war  with  Antiochus  III.,  119,  120;  cap- 
tured by  Pentians,  191 ;  given  to  knights 
of  8t.  John,  loHt  to  Turks,  217. 

Ribault,  Jean,  288. 

Ricci,  Jesuit  general,  416. 

Richard  of  Clare,  e.  of  Kein^ter,  232. 

Richard  of  Oomwall,  elected  emp.  of  II.  R. 
K.,  225. 

Richiird  I.,  Coeur-do-Uon,  k.  of  England, 
crusade,  216  :  impri.><nned,  216;  re'eas^ed, 
223 ;  war  with  Philip  Augustus,  226  ; 
reign  in  England,  232;  11.,  269,  270; 
III.,  276. 

Rirhnrd.d.  of  York,  271. 

Richelieu,  card.,  in  thirty  yeaxa*  war,  311, 


814:   admlniAtnUoD,  825;    d.  of,  tt7 

ministry,  627. 
Richmond,  surrender  of,  6G0. 
Richmond,  e.  of,  275.    Sm  llauj  TU, 

k.  of  England. 
Ridley,  8^. 
Ried,  treaty  of,  478. 
Rienai,  Cola  dl,  268L 
Riga,  siege  of,  474. 
Rimnik,  battle  of ,  418L 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  discovery,  286. 
Ripon,  marq.  of,  viceroy  of  IttUat  fiA 
Rlpon,  treaty  of,  846. 
Rivers,  e.  of,  execoti<m,  274. 
Rizsio  murdered,  888. 
Roanoke  Island,  colony,  288. 
Roberjot,  murder  of,  451. 
Robert  of  Beleeme,  280. 
Robert,  c.  of  Clermont,  824. 
Robert,  d.  of  France,  procIaioMd  k.,  201 
Robert  I.,  k.  of  France,  208. 
Robert,  d.  of  Normandy,  214,  28Ql 
Robert  Guiscard,  200. 
Roberval,  gov.  of  Canada,  287,  288. 
Robespierre,  member  of  the  Jacobins,  461; 

in  the  convention.  468 :  at  the  hoad  of 

the  reign  of  terror,  464:   ernahe*  tbs 

moderates  and  radieak,  465  ;  orwtluov 

and  execution,  466. 

Robinson,  John,  294. 

Rochambeau,  480,  462. 

Roche,  marquis  de  la,  290. 

Rochefort,  612. 

Rochester,  e.  of,  882,  888. 

Rockingham,  first  administtatiQii.4aL 410: 
second,  431,  441.  — ~H*-«,      i 

Rocroy,  battle  of,  866. 

Rodnev,  441. 

Roe,  sir  Thomas,  864. 

Roeskild,  peace  of,  878. 

Roger  II.,  k.  of  the  Two  SSdliM,  218. 

Rogers,  Wood,  eapt.,  417. 

Rohan,  card.,  44 ^ 

Roland,  death  of,  185. 

Roland,  madame,  exeeuted,  466. 

Roldan,  revolt  of,  283. 

Rolf,  208 ;  siege  of  Fiaris  by,  201 ;  first  4 
of  Normandy,  202. 

Roman  repubUc,  proclaimed,  468 :  aboW 
lshed,461.  ' 

Romanow,  house  of,  868,  874. 

Rome,  geography,  81;  religion,  84:  ath- 
nography ,  86 ;  origin,  my thieal  and  ical, 
87  ;  the  kings  in  lesend,  88 ;  in  hiatoiy. 
90 ;  constitution.  91 ;  republic,  constito* 
tion,  93;  patricians  and  plebeians,  96; 
decemvirs,  98;  conquest  by  the  Qaul*, 
86,  99 ;  equalization  of  the  old  oideis, 
100  ;  Samnito  and  Latin  wan,  lti4,  1U6. 
106  ;  war  with  Tarentnm.  conquest  oi 
Italy,  107  ;  Punic  war,  1.,  109;  II.,  113; 
Hannibal  in  lUly,  114-117  ;  Macedonian 
wars,  116,  118,  120,  121 ;  war  witn  Antio- 
chus, 119;  Punic  war,  III.,  deetmrtioa 
of  Carthage,  121 ;  de!»truction  of  Corinth, 
122;  provinces  of  Rome,  122:  ciril  dis- 
turbances, the  Gracchi,  124 ;  Jugurthiui 
war,  126:  Cimbri  and  Teutoncn.  127: 
Mithridatio  wars,  129, 132,  134 ;  Maritf 
and  Sulla,  130  :  conservative  reforais  <i 
Sulla,  i;« ;  war  with  the  gladintoTK,  133, 
with  the  pirates,  134 ;    oxsuuaukm  a 
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AaU.  188 ;  Catiline,  186 ;  Cleeto,  187 ;  Itt 
triumTir»te.  187 ;  eonquwt  of  Oaul,  188 ; 
civil  war,  \¥) ;  constitution  under  C«B«ar. 
143  ;  aMawination  of  Cie«ar,  144  :  Sd  tri- 
umyirat«,  146  ;  war  b«twe«n  OctayianuB 
and  Antoniun,  146  :  Octarianus  ruler  and 
emperor,  147  ;  Julian  emperors,  147-161 ; 
Flayian,  161 ;  the  good  emperom,  162- 
164  ;  emperors  appointed  by  the  soldiers, 
164;  Aorelian,  167;  Diocletian,  168; 
Constantine,  1^ ;  dirision  of  the  empire 
into  the  eastern,  or  Greek,  and  the  west- 
em  empire,  161 ;  fall  of  the  western  em- 
pire, 162 ;  Persian  wars,  187,  188  ;  Par- 
thian wars,  8U.  See  Holjr  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  Eastern  Empire. 

Jtome  (the  city),  described,  82;  founded, 
87  ;  Cloacae,  Serrian  wall,  89  ;  sacked  by 
Gauls.  100 ;  fire  in,  under  Nero,  151 ; 
Backed  by  Alarlc,  lil;  by  the  Vandals, 
173 ;  Mat  of  the  papacy,  176 ;  Pipin  pa- 
tricitts,  184  ;  Charles  the  Great  crowned 
in,  186 ;  Amulf,  194 ;  Otto  1.,  196;  Fred- 
eric III.  (IV.),  last  emp.,  crowned  in 
Bome,  268;  sacked  by  the  army  of  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  803 ;  occupied  by 
the  f  rench,  469,  473 ;  return  of  pope, 
482 ;  occupied  by  French,  603 ;  captured 
by  Italians,  618 ;  caoital  of  Italy,  620. 

Komulus  and  Remu»,  87. 

Romulus  Auffustulus,  Komaa  amp.,  162. 

Boncerauz,  l86. 

Booke,  sir  Geom,  484. 

RoMununda,  176. 

Bofies,  wars  of  the,  272. 

Rosny.     See  Sully. 

Rossbach.  battle  of,  404. 

Rostra,  82,  104. 

Rothari,  176. 

Rouher,  612. 

Roum,  sultanate  of,  210. 

Ronmania,  indepeudeuc,  624 ;  Idngdom,  624. 

Roumanian  language,  163. 

RoundheadM,  360. 

Roundway  Down,  battle  of,  847. 

Rousseau,  448. 

Royaliots,  860. 

Rudolf,  archd.  of  Austria,  249. 

Rudolf,  of  Burgundy,  k.  of  France,  202. 

Rudolf  III.,  k.  of  Burgundy  (Aries),  be- 
queaths kingdom  to  Henry  II.,  198. 

Rudolf  !.,  of  Hap«burg,  emp.  of  H.  R.  £., 
reign,  244;  XL,  reign,  808. 

Rudolf,  of  Rheinfeld,  d.  of  Swabia,  199 ; 
anti-king  of  Germany,  2U0. 

Rudolfian  line,  816. 

Ruel,  treaty  of,  866. 

RuUianus,  102,  106. 

Rump  parliament,  in  England,  861,  876 ; 
in  Germany,  496. 

Rupert,  count  palatine,  250.  261. 

Rupert,  pr.,  at  Bdgehili,  847 ;  at  Marston 
Moor,  848 :  in  cabinet.  880. 

Rnrik,  house  of,  276,  352. 

Russell,  adm.     See  Orford. 

Russell,  lord,  executed,  382. 

Russell,  lord  John,  639;  home  sec.,  640; 
first  ministry  of,  543  :  foreign  sec. ,  543 ; 
earl  Russell,  644 ;  second  ministry.  544. 

KoMia,  Swedes  subjugate  the  Slars  around 
NoTgorod,  206;  R.  under  the  Mongols, 
311  i  niMkr  the  hotue  of  Rurik,  rise  ox 


Moscow,  276  {  house  of  Rnrik  succeeded  , 
by  that  of  Romano w,  853;  l^ettir  the 
Great,  374  ;  war  with  Ch«rles  XII.,  894 ; 
peace  of  NystaJt,  397 :  seven  years'  war, 
4u3;  Elizabeth  succeeded  by  l*eter  III., 
Frederic's  friend,  406;  Catherine  11., 
neutral,  406;  war  with  Sweden,  409; 
houfie  of  IIolstein-Gottorp  in  K.,  411; 
the  partition  of  Poland.  411,  413,  414; 
peace  of  Kutschouo  Kainardji,  412 ;  Paul 
1. ,  459 ;  R.  in  the  second  coalition  against 
France,  460 ;  Duwaroff  in  Italy  and  Swit- 
serland,  461:  Alexander  I.,  468;  third 
coalition,  ibt  ;  war  with  France  in  alli- 
ance with  i*rus8ia,  468 ;  peace  of  Tilsit. 
470;  war  with  France,  474;  burning  of 
Moscow,  475 ;  alliance  of  Kalisch  with 
PrusMia,  476;  receires  Warsaw  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  488;  Nicholas  I.. 
488;  war  with  Turkey,  487;  peace  of 
Adrianople,  4S9 ;  revolt  in  Poland,  49;»; 
alliauce  of  1840,  491 ;  intervention  in 
Hungary,  495  ;  Crimean  war,  499 ;  peace 
of  Paris,  501;  Turki.sh  troubles,  521; 
war  with  Turkey,  622 ;  peace  of  San  Ste- 
fano,  623 ;  cengress  of  Berlin,  624  ;  Alex- 
ander HI.,  525 ;  Nihilists,  626. 

Rustchuck,  battle  at,  478. 

Rut,  John,  286. 

Rutli,  oath  on  the,  246. 

Ruyter,  de,  3»)S,  376,  379. 

Rydesdale,  William  of,  '272. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  362,  37L 

Saad  Ibu  Abi  Wakas,  192. 

Baalfeld,  battle  of,  409. 

SubcUians,  86. 

Sabines,  Sabine  women,  88;  war  with 
Rome,  89  ;  subjugated,  107. 

SachoTerell,  Dr.,  435, 

SadJucoes,  11. 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  609. 

Saghalen,  ceded  to  Rufvia,  82,  n.  8. 

Saguntuin,  siege  of,  118. 

Sabs,  in  India,  210. 

SaYf ,  190. 

Bt.  Albans,  battles  of,  272. 

St.  Aldcgonde,  830. 

St.  Augustine,  castle  of,  289 ;  siege  of,  41ft 

St.  Bartholomew,  night  of,  821. 

St.  Clair,  defeat  of,  547. 

St.  Clalro  fUT  Epte,  treaty  of,  202. 

St.  Denis,  517. 

St.  Ktiprit,  n)i((.«iion  of,  864. 

St.  Eptienne  de  la  Tour.  300. 

St.  Germain,  peace  of,  321 ;  treaty  of,  800. 

St.  Gerniain-en-I^vc,  treaty  of,  308,  374. 

St.  Gotthard,  battle  of,  372 ;  railroad,  626. 

St.  Ignatius,  massacre  at,  367. 

St.  Jacob,  battle  of.  253. 

St.  John,  lien ry,  dismissed  from  the  cabi- 
net, 434 ;  sec.  of  state,  436 ;  created  viaob 
Bolingbroke,  q.  y. 

St.  John,  Oliver,  841. 

St.  John,  knights  of,  217. 

St.  John  River,  discovery  of,  290. 

St.  JuMt,  4^4,456. 

St.  lAwrence,  discoyory  of,  284,  287. 

St.  Leger,  428. 

St.  Louis,  settlement  of,  366. 

St.  Lucia,  ceded  to  the  English,  423. 

St.  Mary,  mission  of,  864. 
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8t.  Patrick.  39. 

8t.  PeUfrsburg,  foundation  of,  895;  pemoo 
of,  405,  474. 

8t.  Privat,  battle  of,  516. 

8t.  Quentin,  battle  of,  321,  838,  519. 

8t.  Kuth,  geD.,387. 

8t.  Savior,  colony  of,  292. 

St.  Vincent,  ceded  to  £ngli«h,  422. 

Saladin,  216. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  474. 

Salamis,  battle  of,  69,  62. 

8aletn,  rattled,  295 ;  witcbexatt,  2ISL 

8alio  emperors,  196. 

Salic  Franks,  170, 173. 

Salic  law,  266.  491. 

Salii,  or  dancing  priests,  85. 

Salisbury,  e.  of,  272. 

SaWius  Julianus,  168. 

Saliburg,  made  an  electorate,  464;  giren 
to  Austria,  468  ;  ceded  to  BaTaria,  472 ; 
ceded  to  AuHtria,  4S2. 

Samaria,  7 ;  caoitai  of  Israel,  9 ;  captured 
by  Sargon,  10  ;  tributary  to  Assyria,  14. 

Sammuramit,  14. 

Samnites,  81,  83;  wars  with  Rome,  I.,  104; 
II.,  106;  III.,  105;  join  Pyrrbus,  re- 
conquered, 108 ;  rerolt  after  Canns,  115 ; 
attack  Rome,  but  are  repulsed  by  Sulla, 
131. 

Samo,  k.  of  the  Slars,  168. 

Samson,  8. 

Samuel,  8. 

Samurai  in  Japan,  212,  563. 

Sane  ho  IV.,  k.  of  Castile,  276. 

Sancho  I.,  k.  of  Nararre,  209;  III. ^ the 
Great,  209. 

Sancroft,  archb.  of  Canterbury,  884. 

San  Domingo,  foundation  of,  283 ;  sack  of, 
290,339. 

Sandon,  21,26. 

Sandoni«la>,  21. 

Sandra-Kottoti.     See  Chandragnpta,  23L 

San  Jai?o,  240,  328. 

Ban  Stefano,  peace  of,  523. 

Santa  F^,  foundation  of,  291. 

Sapor  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  187  ;  II.,  188 ;  IIL, 
189. 

Saragofljta,  surrender  of,  471. 

SarHkoB.     See  AM(burebil-lli. 

Sanlanapalus.  See  Asshur-natcir-pall.,  As- 
shur-bani-pal,  Grecian  myth  concerning, 
16. 

Sanies.  21,  22.  26.  28. 

Sardinia.  Phoenician  colonies  in,  17 ;  sub- 
jugated by  Carthage,  19  ;  ceded  to  Rome, 
112  ;  given  to  Sextus  Pompeius.  146  ; 
Enzio,  k.  of  Sardinia ;  S.  also  claimed 
by  the  pope,  226 :  reserved  for  the  em- 
p«'ror,  393;  pcized  by  Spain,  but  aban- 
doned, and  given  to  Savoy  in  exchange 
for  .Sicily  ;  dukeH  of  Savoy,  kings  of  Sar- 
dinia, 3ii7,  415  ;  compelled  to  cede  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France.  458  ;  posaewionH  on 
the  main-land  occupIe«l  and  annexed  by 
France,  460;  old  dynasty  restored,  483  ; 
Aui<trian8  put  down  the  liberals,  488 ; 
war  with  Austria,  494  ;  share-*  in  the 
Crimean  wars,  500 ;  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians defeat  Austria,  602,  631 ;  Victor 
Emmanuel  k.  of  lt&W,503.     Set  Italy. 

fiarffon,  k.  of  Assyria.  10, 14u 
BMbach,  battle  of,  86ft. 
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Sarsfield,  887. 

Sa«8anidas,  in  Persia,  80,  155 ;  fall  al 
182.  .       ,         ,  -, 

Satsuma  rebellion,  564. 

Satuminus,  L.  Appuleius,  128. 

Saucourt,  battle  of,  201. 

Saul,  k.  of  the  Jews,  8. 

Saussage  at  St.  Savior,  299. 

Savage,  conspiracy  of,  889. 

Savannah,  captured  by  the  British,  480( 
evacuated,  481 ;  taken  by  Bhennan,  b&» 

Savery,  capt.,486. 

Savonarola,  S27. 

Savoy,  most  powerful  state  in  northern 
Italy,  827 ;  obtains  Sicily  as  a  kingdom, 
893  ;  exchanges  Sicily  for  Sardinia,  dok«i 
become  kings  of  Saniinia,  897 :  acqnira 
part  of  Milan.  415  i  ceded  to  France,  4fi8 ; 
restored,  485 :  ceded  again  to  lxauee,6tJl 

Savoy  palace,  269 

Saxe,  marshal,  488,  446. 

Saxou  kin^  and  emperors,  194. 

Saxons,  pirates,  88:  location,  170;  settle 
in  Britain,  lt2,  176,  177,178;  iubdoed 
by  Charles  the  Oivat,  184, 185. 

Saxony,  194 ;  revolt  ag^dnst  lleniy  IV., 
199,  200 ;  Lothar,  duke,  becomes  «np., 
218  ;  Saxony  under  Henry  the  Prond  and 
Henry  the  Lion,  218,  219  ;  division  of  tbs 
old  duchy,  222 ;  electorate  giren  to  Frpd* 
eric,  margrave  of  Meimen,  2^ ;  sepaia- 
tion  of  the  Albertine  (Catholic),  and  Er- 
nestine (Lutheran)  line,  806  ;  alliance  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  Lutheran  elector, 
809 ;  receives  Lusatia,  814 ;  Angnstoi 
II.,  becomes  \l  of  Poland,  872  ;  deposed, 
895  ;  Augustus  III.,  claimant  for  Poland, 
,898,  claimant  for  the  Austrian  snoccs- 
sion,  400  ;  allied  with  Prussia,  406,  468; 
with  Napoleon,  469;  elector  beeooMi 
king  and  joins  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
469  ;  capture  of  the  king,  478  ;  half  of  & 
ceded  to  Prussia,  488  ;  rRvoiutionaxy  dia- 
turbances,  492,  499;  allied  with  Aus- 
tria against  Prussia,  607  ;  Tote  in  tbt 
Bundesrath,  620. 

Say  and  Seal,  vise,  296. 

Say  brook  united  with  ConneetSent,  857. 

Scandinavia,  geography,  168;  ethnography, 
164;  religion,  166.  Sf  Oennaxk,  Nor* 
way,  Sweden. 

Schamhorst ,  471,  476. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  86L 

Schill,  472. 

Schism  act,  repeal  of,  487. 

Schism  in  the  chiuch,  221 ;  the  greil  8., 
263. 

Schlegler,  the,  250. 

Schleswig,  foundation  of,  194 ;  yielded  te 
the  Danes,  198 ;  war  in  Denmark  over, 
236  ;  conquered  by  Wallenstein,  810 ; 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp  by  the  Danes,  896  ;  annexed  te 
Denmark,  496;  three  ware  with  Den- 
mark, 496  ;  delivered  to  th?-  Thanes,  496; 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  505;  re> 
signed  by  Denmark,  506;  proTisiinudlf 
governed  by  Prussia,  607 }  inoorpotatail 
with  l^russia,  510. 

Schmalkaldic  league,  808 ;  war,  8O61. 

^hdffer,  Peter,  ^ 

%)^^m\Ax^,^£\,^»5^886,  887. 
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Sehfinbninn,  treaty  of,  487. 

Schulenburg,  <SAb. 

Schuyler,  geu.,  429. 

Schwanecbf rg.  474, 477,  478.  480. 

SchweioMSbldel,  battle  of,  609. 

gchweppermann,  247. 

Pcipio,  On..  112;  killed,  116. 

Bcipio  (Atiiaticiu),  L.  Cornelitu,  119. 

Scipio  (BarbatuD).  L.  Cornelius,  1U6. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelias,  118, 116  :  killed,  116. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  (Africanus  major), 
elected  consul,  117;  defeated  Antiochus, 
119 ;  death,  120. 

Beipio,  P.  Cornelius,  JEmilianus  (Africanus 
minor),  captures  CarthagOi  121 ;  takes 
Numantia,  123. 

Seipio,  P.  Nasica,  124. 

Scotland,  eeography,  86 ;  Scots  raTace 
Britain,  %,  176  ;  war  with  Bdward  1., 
264 ;  contested  Kuccession,  264, 266 ;  Scot- 
land independent  after  Bannockbum, 
268;  capture  of  James,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, 2t0;  James  IV.  inyades  England, 
888;  Vlodden  field,  884;  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  838,  889 ;  James  VI.  succeeds  in 
England  as  James  L,  889 ;  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  840 ;  riot  in  Kdinburgh,  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  344  ;  bishops'  war, 
845 ;  Scotch  invade  England,  848 ;  Mon- 
trose in  Scotland,  848 ;  Charles  surren- 
ders to  Scotch,  849;  secret  treaty  with, 
860 ;  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  876 ;  perse- 
ention  of  covenanters,  882 ;  William  and 
Mary  reoeire  the  crown,  88i6 ;  union  with 
England,  484. 

Scroop,  archb.  of  York,  270. 

Scnreola,  battle  of,  226. 

Scutage,  introduction  of,  281. 

Scythians,  invade  Media,  16, 26 ;  India,  24 ; 
attacked  by  Darius  without  success,  28. 

Sebastian,  k.  of  Portugal,  882. 

Sebastopol,  siege  of,  6Ui. 

Secintsio  plebis,  96,  98, 107. 

Secession  of  the  Southern  States  in  North 
America,  558. 

Sedan,  battle  of,  617. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  888. 

Seisachtheia,  62. 

Sejanus,  149. 

Sekigahara,  battle  of,  866. 

Seleucidse,  conquer  the  Jews,  11 ;  orer  the 
Phoenicians,  20 ;  kings  of  Syria,  77 ;  con- 
quered by  Rome,  120, 168. 

Seleucus,  76. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  849. 

Selim  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  806 ;  III.,  478. 

Seminole  war,  652. 

Semiramis,  14, 16.    See  Sammuramit. 

Semitic  peoples,  religion  of,  12. 

Sempach,  battle  of,  260. 

Sempronius  Lon^ruM,  T.,  114. 

Sena  gallica,  battle  of,  117. 

Senate,  French,  under  the  4th  constitn- 
tion,  461 ;  receives  greater  power,  464 ; 
under  I<ouis  Napoleon,  631 ;  constitution 
of  1876, 633. 

Senate.  Roman,  origin,  87  ;  enlargement 
S9 ;  in  the  monarchical  constitution,  01 
under  the  republican  oonititution,  94 
growing  Importance,  102;  conflict  with 
the  Oxacchi,  124 ;   loses  the  Jurr  duty, 
ISb',  tbe  xtfonns  of  SaU»  glre  tha  8.  a 


temporaiT  reprewntative  character.  182; 
power  of  revision  restored  to  censon^ 
133 ;  reduced  to  a  council  under  Csrfiar, 
XVti ;  receives  the  power  of  appointing  offi- 
cials, 149. 

Senate  in  the  United  States,  488. 

Seneca,  160. 

Senlac.     iSre  Hastings. 

Sennacherib,  10,  16. 

Senones,  84,  86, 107. 

Sentinum,  battle  of,  106. 

Sepoy  mutiny,  646. 

September  laws  in  France,  6391 

Septennial  parliament,  487. 

Septimanla,  174,  201. 

Septimius  Severux,  Roman  emp.,  164. 

Serfdom,  166;    abolbhed  by  Joseph  IL, 
407  ;  by  Alexander  11.,  600. 

Sertorius.Q.,  130,133. 

SerrU,  621,  623;  independent,  624;  king* 
dom,  626. 

Servian  constitution,  91. 

Servile  wars,  I.,  123 ;  II.,  128 ;  IIL,  188. 

Servilius,  P.,  consul.  134,  14L 

Servilius  Ahala,  C,  99. 

Servius  Tulliuit,  b». 

Sesonchis.     See  Shashang  I« 

Sesostris,  6. 

Seti  I.,  k.  of  Egypt.  6. 

Seven  years*  war,  4(13 ;  in  America.  420 ;  bt 
India,  443  ;  participation  of  Spain,  414. 

Severus  Alexander,  Roman  emp.,  164. 

Seville,  treaty  of,  437. 

Seward,  William  11.,  666. 

Sextius  LateranuH,  L.,  100,  lOL 

Seydlitz,  404,405. 

Seymour,  lord,  execution  of,  886. 

Sforza.  Francedco,  becomes  d.  of  Hllaa 
262, 802,  303,  304. 

Shabak,  6. 

SliafteKbury,  lord  chan.,  880,  881,  882. 

Shah  Alam  11.,  emp.  of  India,  442.  444  { 
Jah4u,  emp.  of  India,  reign  of,  864. 

Shahuanieh,  Persian  epic,  refers  to  old  Bao* 
trian  empire,  25,  191. 

Shahr-Barz,  Persian  general,  191,  192. 

Shakespeare,  339. 

Shalmaneser,  ks.  of  Assyria,  II.,  14 ;  IV. 
ll»,  14. 

Shang,  mythical  dynasty  in  China,  81. 

Shanghai,  31, 601 ;  opened  to  British  trade, 
661. 

Sharpe,  archb.,  murdered,  881. 

Sha.«hang  I.,  k.  of  Egypt,  6, 10. 

Shays 's  rebellion,  433. 

Shecah,  182. 

Sbelbume,  lord,  administration,  481,  441  j 
sec.  of  state.  440. 

Shenandaih  valley,  668. 

Shepherd  kings  in  Egypt,  & 

Sher  All,  death  of,  &4t. 

Sheridan,  general,  Opequan,  668 ;  FiTt 
Forks,  559. 

Sheri'lan,  Richard  Brinsley,  441. 

Sheriff muir,  battle  of,  437. 

Sherman,  gen.,  campaign  against  John- 
ston, 558 ;  march  rhrouRh  Georgia,  568 ; 
received  the  surrender  of  the  last  confed- 
erate army,  569. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  667. 

Shimonoseki  batteries  delltToyed^  Q(^. 

Shinto  T«U«;^ou,^^\  t«biX»»siu£na^^*^ 
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Bhipkft  pun,  522. 

Ship-money,  writu  for,  844. 

Bhisak.     See  Sha^ihaug  I. 

BhoguDs,  JapanetM)  uiayon  of  the  palace, 
rise  of,  213;  Voritomo,  243;  Ashikuga 
ffhoguns,  27H,  855 ;  Tokugawa  shoguun, 
3ijti,  445 ;  overthrow  of  the  shogun.  568. 

Bhoru,  sir  John,  gor.-gen.  in  India,  54L 

"  Short  "  parliament,  345. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  484. 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  270. 

Shrewsbury,  e.  of.     See  Talbot. 

Shrewsbury,  e.  of,  884  ;  secretary  of  state, 
885 ;  resignaUon,  887  j  last  lord  high 
treas.,  435,  436. 

Sicilian  vespers,  226. 

Sicily,  Phoenician  colonies  in,  17:  wan  of 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  in,  2d  ;  Messe- 
nians  settle  in,  51 ;  i^vracusan  expedition 
of  the  Athenians,  67;  geographical  de- 
scription, 83  ;  colliiiion  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  110 ;  ceded  to  Rome,  west- 
em  S.  the  flr8t  Roman  province.  111 ; 
war  In  Sicily,  116 ;  subjugated,  117  :  re- 
volt of  slaves  in,  123, 128  ;  war  with  Sex- 
tus  Pompcius  in,  146. 

Sicily,  kingdom  of,  Roger  II.  assumes 
title  of  k.  of  the  Two  S.,  218  ;  Constance, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom,  wife  of  the 
emp.  Ilcnry  VI.,  222 ;  war  with  Tancred, 
223;  Frederic  II.,  223  ;  Manfred.  225; 
Charles  of  Anjou  receivtis  kingdom 
from  tne  pope,  226  ;  Sicilian  ve!<pers, 
French  driven  from  S..  which  falls  to 
Peter  of  Aragon,  226  (see  Naples) ;  8. 
united  with  Aragon,  203 ;  given  as 
kingdom  to  Savoy,  393  ;  seised  by  Spain, 
butabandoneti,  and,  by  Savov,  exchanged 
with  Austria  for  Sardinia,  307 ;  after  the 
war  of  the  Polish  succe8.'«ion  ceded  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  with  Naples,  3^S;  S. 
and  Naples  (a8  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies) given  to  Ferilinand,  3d  son  of  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  416;  deprived  of  Naples 
by  Napoleon,  the  court  retires  to  S.,  4t>8 ; 
dynasty  restored,  483  ;  revolt,  4d3  ]  Gari- 
baldi liberates  S.,  502. 

Sickiugen.  Franz  von,  802. 

Sicyon,  V),  48;   Joins  Achiean  league,  72. 

Sidnev.  execution  of,  882;  sir  Philip,  death 
of,  339. 

Sidon,  chief  town  of  the  Sidonians,  16; 
greatest  power,  17  ;  superseded  by  Tyre, 
18 ;  fir«t  city  of  Phoenicia  under  Persia, 
19  ;  abandoned  by  crusaders,  217. 

SieverflhauRcn,  battle  of,  306. 

Sieves,  449,  4*il. 

Sigibert  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  LSI. 

Sigi^mund,  emp.  of  the  11.  K.  E.,  261. 

Si)?ismuud.  k.  of  Hungary,  277. 

Sigismund  III.,  k.  of  Poland,  852. 

Bigurd,  k.  of  Norway,  23M. 

Sigurd  Ring,  k.  of  Sweden,  207,  208. 

Silth.-',  revolt,  442  ;  two  wars  with  the  Brlt- 
ihh,  M6. 

SiUrus,  battle  of,  1-33. 

Bilej^ia  united  with  Bohemia,  248 ;  claims 
of  Prussia,  400;  retained  by  Prussia, 
406. 

SilesUn  wars,  I.,  400  :  II.,  402  ;  UL,  404. 

Simon,  J  ,  517  ;  ministry,  534. 

Biinon  of  Montfort,  the  elder,  227. 


Simon  of  Montfbrt,  e.  of  Leieectcr,  hk  p» 

liament,  284. 
Simony,  ^. 
Sindhia,  448,  64L 
Sinope,  battle  of,  499. 
Sipylus,  battle  of,  119. 
Siraj-ud-DauIii,  44a 
Sistova,  peace  of,  41S. 
Sivftji,  m,  448. 

Siw&rd,  e.  of  NorthumberlaDd,  SML 
Six  articles,  885. 
Sixtus  v.,  pope,  827. 
Skaania,  286,  287,  288. 
Skobeleff,  628,  628. 
Skno'necki,  4S0, 
Slavery  abolished  throughout  tho  British 

empire,   540 ;     partially    abolished    1b 

Conn.,  482 ;  abolished  in  MassaehosBtts, 

431 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  481 ;  in  the  United 

States.  483. 
Slave  trade  abolished  in  British  iif*in'n'""i 

637;  in  the  United  States,  660. 
Slaves  In  Athens,  62;    in  Gennaajy  16fi| 

171. 
Slavonic  congress  in  Pragao,  ^8. 
Slavs,  great  monarchy  of,  1^  ;  rsUffioa, 

169 ;  regain  their  iibarty,  !'•&. 
Slawata,  809. 
Slidell,  544,  657. 
Sluys,  battle  of,  267. 
Smerdes.     See  llirhor. 
Smith,  John,  in  Virginia2,291,  292  ;   ezpto* 

ration  of  coast  of  New  fcngiand  by,  2iH. 
Smolensk,  474,  476. 
Sobieski,  John,  k.  of  Poland,  reliefes  Yi* 

enna,  372 ;  in  Poland,  874. 
Social  democrats  in  Germany,  524. 
Socialistic  commune,  in  Fnanoe,  6SL 
Socrates,  64,  69. 
Sogdianus,  k.  of  Persia,  29. 
Sotfisons,  battle  of,  178,  181. 
Solemn  league  and  covenant,  in  Soot^ad, 

844  ;  in  England,  848. 
Solferino,  battle  of,  602. 
Soli  man  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  beeicftd 

Vienna,  808 ;   alliance  with   Fnmds  1., 

804,  806 ;  death^^806 ;  rei^,  868. 
Soliman  Pasha,  522. 
Soils,  Juan  Dias  de,  284,  286. 
Solomon,  k.  of  the  Jews,  9. 
Solon,  of  Athens,  visited  Croesus  of  I^dlA, 

21 ;  constitution  of,  52. 
Solway  .Moss,  battle  of,  886. 
Somors,  lord  keeper,  887 ;  lord  chaii.,8BBi 

whig  leader,  435. 
Somerset,  execution  of,  898. 
Sommering,  486. 
Soonees,  182. 
Soor,  battle  of,  402, 509. 
Sophia,  princess  of  IlanoTar,  486. 
Sophia  of  Russia,  874. 
Sophocles,  64. 
SophoniBl>B,  117. 
Soto,  Ferdinando  de,  287. 
Soult,  marshal,  on   the  Rhine.  4A7:    li 

Spain,  471,  473,  479  ;  in  Franca,  4S1 
Soult,  ministry  of.  630. 
South  Sea  bubble,  435,  437,  446. 
Southwold  Bay,  battle  of,  880. 
Spain,  Phoenician  settlement'*  in,  17:  Gb» 

thaginiau  colonies  in,  19  ;  war  with  Ou^ 

thaginians  in,  116 ;  regardtd  •■  a  T 
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pcorhiM,  118 ;  fanmided  by  Vandali,  Sneri 
AUuii,  171 ;  West  Uothio  kingdom  in, 
172,  li4 ;  Sueri  and  Wect  Qoth« unite  and 
are  cooTerted,  175  \  oonquerwl  by  Moon, 
183 ;  fall  of  Cordova,  rise  of  Ohrinttan 
kingdoniB,  756-1035,  208 ;  rvrolt  of  Por- 
tugal, union  of  Caatlle  and  Leon,  240  ; 
oonqueet  of  Qranada,  wars  between  Cutile 
and  Azagon,  276 ;  imion  of  Aiagon  and 
Caiitile,  828 ;  difCOTeriee  in  America, 
282 ;  war  with  France,  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
neen,  866 ;  war  with  England,  877 ;  war 
of  the  Spanith  succession,  SiO ;  partition 
treaties,  8U1;  peace  of  Utrecht,  893; 
house  of  Bourbon,  414 ;  Jesuits  expelled, 
415;  war  with  England  in  America,  419, 
437,  438 ;  Florida  ceded  to  England,  428, 
489  ;  war  with  England,  440 ;  Florida  re- 
stored to  Spain,  482,441 ;  France  declares 
war  against,  458 :  Bourbons  displaced  in 
faror  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  470 ;  penin- 
sula war,  471,473  ;  constitution  of  1812, 
t6. ;  French  driren  from  Spain,  479  ; 
Sonrbons  restored,  488;  liberal  rising, 
const,  of  1812  restored,  4S7  :  French  in- 
terTentionj488  ;  rerolt  of  tne  American 
colonies,  488 :  reTolutton  of  1868,  512  ;  S. 
a  republic,  52i> ;  monarchy  restored,  521 ; 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  548,  552. 

Spanish  succession,  888 ;  war  of  j  3iA). 

Sparta,  founded,  48 ;  constitution  of  Ly- 
curgus,  50:  first  hegemony,  56  ;  Ther- 
mopyUe,  58 ;  Plataecc,  GO  ;  hegemony 
transferred  to  Athens,  61  ;  war  with 
Athens,  62 ;  Pelojponnesian  war,  64  :  sec- 
ond hegemony,  69 :  loss  of  hi^gemony  to 
Thebes,  70  :  war  with  the  Achaoan 
league,  79, 122 ;  Nabis  defeated  by  Ro- 
mans, 80. 

gpartacus,  188. 

Spectator,  436. 

Speier,  diet  at,  224 ;  imperial  chamber  at, 
300;  diet  of,  302.  808. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  880. 

Fpever,     6>«  Speier. 

Spharteria,  66. 

Sphinx,  8,46. 

Spicheren,  battle  of,  616. 

Spinola,  300.  310. 

Fpitamas,  26. 

Spithead,  mutiny  at,  585. 

Spoils  svHtem.  in  U.  S.,  .V»2. 

Bpottsyirania,  battle  of,  558. 

Spurtus  Casfiius,  97. 

Stadtlohn,  battle  of,  310. 

Stahremberg,  372. 

Stamford,  battle  of,  274. 

Stamfordbridge,  battle  of,  206. 

Stamp  act,  passage  of,  423,  440 ;  repeal  of, 
424  440. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  230. 

Standish,  Miles,  295. 

Stanislaus  LesczinKki,  k.  of  Poland,  805; 
abdicates,  898, 445. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  k.  of  Poland,  41L 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  556. 

Star  chamber,  883  ;  abolition  of,  346. 

Stazgard,  truce  of,  405. 

Stark,  gen.,  429. 

States  General.     Set  Etats  G(*ii<*ranz. 

Stottbaitership,  in  the  NetberUnds.  331. 

Steam,  first  attempt  to  utilise,  485 ;  fljst 


stesm-englne,  486  ;  applied  to  naTigatioiw 

486. 

Steele,  sir  Richard,  486. 

Steenkirke,  battle  of,  370,  387. 

Stein,  baron  of,  reorganises  Prussia,  471  \ 
central  administration,  478, 479;  at  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  492. 

SteinmeU,  514. 

Stenbock,  Swedish  general,  896. 

Stenkil.  k.  of  Sweden,  208, 237. 

Stephen,  archd.  palatine,  4iM. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  k.  of  England,  280. 

Stephen,  St.,  k.  of  Hungary.  277. 

Stephen  Bathory,  elected  L  of  PolaikL 
352. 

Stevenson,  Oeorge,  486. 

Steward,  ofllce  oi,  195. 

Steyer,  truce  of,  462. 

Stilicho,  161,  171. 

Stillwater,  battles  of,  429. 

Stockaeh,  battles  of,  460,  46S. 

Stockholm,  massacre  of,  852;  tieaty  ci^ 
396,437. 

Stony  Point,  storm  of,  430. 

Strafford,  earl  of,  sketch  of  life,  344 ;  im- 
peachment, 345 :  execution,  346. 

Stralsund,  peace  uf ,  237, 249  ;  siege  of,  810', 
lost  by  Sweden,  <£>6. 

8tnu<sburg,  remains  to  the  empire,  816  j 
seized  by  Liouis  XIV.,  :j09;  siege,  516, 
capitulaUon,  518  ;  ceded  to  the  German 
empire,  519 ;  bi-lingual  oath  of,  186. 

Strategi.  65. 

Strathclyde  subjected  to  Xorthnmbria,  180  S 
fubmits  to  England,  2i4. 

Stratton  Hill,  battle  of,  347. 

Strelitzes,  374. 

Struensee,  409. 

Stuart,  bouse  of,  succeeds  In  England, 
339 ;  expelled,  375 ;  restored,  878 ;  ex- 
pelled, 385. 

Stuart,  Ambella,  840;  imprisonment  and 
death,  341. 

Stuyresant,  Peter,  357,  358. 

Buessula,  battle  of,  1(>4. 

Sueri,  location,  164,  170;  Inrade  Spain, 
171 ;  unite  with  West  Goths,  175. 

Suez  Canal,  512,  M5. 

Suffolk,  d.  of  (Wm.  de  la  Pole),  impeach- 
ment, 271. 

Sugar  act,  passage  of.  423. 

Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  226. 

Suleiman.     Sef  Soliman. 

Sulla,  Ij.  Cornelius,  takes  Jugurtha,  127 ; 
in  the  social  war,  129  :  war  with  .Mttrius, 
130;  w^ar  against  Mithridntes,  130;  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  Rome,  132 ;  abdicated, 
j33  ;  death,  ib. 

Sullv,  d.  of,  825,  340. 

Sulpiciu^  Ualba,  P.,  118 ;  Rufns,  130. 

Sumir,  13. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  430. 

Sunderland,  (2d)  e.  of  (Spencer),  in  cabinet, 
3H1 ;  sec.  of  Htate,  382 ;  becomes  Catho- 
lic, 383 ;  dismissed,  384 :  returned  to 
parliament,  387.  lord  chamberlain,  388. 
(3<1)  e.  of,  whig  leader,  435;  lord  lieut.  o( 
Irehnd,  436. 

.^unj;,  kingilom  of,  242. 

Surajah  DowUih.     Si-e  Sin(j-nd  I)aali> 

Suntt,  Kngliiih  factory  at.  353. 

Surinaa.,  UisooTerj  of,  288. 
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Samj,  flarl  of.  exeeutad,  338. 

Busi&na  in  PersiA,  24,  8u  ;  inTmded  bj 
Araba,  ld2. 

Butnu,  Hindu  scripturu,  28. 

Suttee,  abolition  of,  541. 

Buraroff ,  Turkish,  war,  413  ;  Btormii  Pngoe, 
414  ;  in  Italy  and  Switserl&nd,  46U,  itfL 

Buy  dynasty  in  China.  32. 

Bvatopluk  II.,  k.  of  Moraria,  194. 

Bvea.  au8.  237. 

Bvend,  Forked  Beard,  k.  of  Denmark,  307  ; 
in  England  (Swegen),  206 ;  EttridMn,  k. 
of  Denmark,  207. 

Bverre,  k.  of  Norway,  288w 

Bvold,  battle  of,  209. 

Bwabia,  duchy  of,  194;  reTolt  of  dnke 
Ernst,  198 ;  Rudolf  of,  anti-king,  20O ; 
rise  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  244  , 
league  of  cities,  conflict  with  counta  of 
Wurtemberg,  250. 

Bwabian  city  league,  249. 

Bwally,  battle  of.  854. 

ftweden,  Svea  and  Gota,  mythical  history. 
208 ;  Christianity  introduced ;  union  ox 
Calmar,  288 ;  settlementfi  in  America,  298 ; 
in  the  thirty  vears-  war  (Qustavus  Adoi- 
phus),  811-314 ;  at  the  peace  of  West- 
pludia  acquires  Pomerania,  Rilgen, 
Wismar,  Bremen,  Werden,  816  ;  house 
of  Vasa,  352 ;  house  of  ZweibrUcken, 
873  ;  war  with  Brandenburg,  374 ;  Charles 
XII.*s  war  with  Peter  the  Great,  894, 
876 ;  loss  of  Bremen,  Werdon  to  Han- 
over; Stettin,  Wollen,  Usedom,  Hither 
Pomerania  to  Prussia,  396  ;  "  Hats  '' 
and  **  Caps,''  409 ;  house  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp;  war  with  Russia,  4<9;  joins  third 
coalition  against  France,  467  ;  forced  ab- 
dication of  Qustavus  IV.,  472;  loss  of 
Finland,  473  ;  Bcmadotte  crown  prince. 
473 ;  alliance  with  Russia,  promise  of 
Norway,  474  ;  alliance  with  England, 
476;  peace  with  Denmark,  loss  of  Pom- 
erania and  Riigcn,  479 ;  at  congress  of 
Vienna  receives  Norway,  483;  which  has 
to  be  subdued,  484. 

Bwegen.     Stf.  Svend. 

Bwift,  Jonathan,  43Q. 

Bwitxerland,  162 ;  origin  of  the  confeder- 
acy, 245 ;  story  of  Tell,  246  ;  war  with 
Austria.  247;  Berne  Joins  the  confed- 
eracy, 248;  Sempach,  2o0;  Armagnacs 
attack  Basle,  253 ;  practically  indepen- 
dent, 800  ;  reformation,  Zwinjrli,  801 ;  in- 
dependence acknowledged,  316 ;  Berne 
takes  the  Wsadtland  from  Savoy,  827  ; 
transformed  into  the  Helvetian  republic, 
460  ;  restoration  of  tho  independent  can- 
tons, 464 ;  addition  of  Geneva,  WallLs, 
and  Neuch&tol,  4S3  ;  civil  war,  new  con- 
stitution, 492;  NeuchSLtel  resigned  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  501 ;  rupture  with 
the  papacy.  520. 

ByagrinuB,  173. 

Bybota,  battle  of,  66. 

Bylvester  II.,  pope,  197 ;  m.,  199. 

Symington,  486. 

Byphax,  116, 118. 

Byracuse  besieged  by  Carthaginians,  20; 
foundation  of,  51 ;  expedition  of  Athe- 
nians atrainst,  67 ;  war  under  Hiero  ;  war 
with  Rome,  111 ;  sack  of,  116. 


Syria,  EgyptkB  rapraiiAej  over,  4 ;  M 
by  Ramessu  II. ,  5 :  wan  of  PiaxMCtal 
in,  6  ;  subject  to  Aasyria,  14  :  conoiMni 
by  Nebuchadnesax,  16  ;  under  the  Bciea 
cidsB,  77  ;  taken  posnession  of  by  IV 
granes,  184  ;  a  Roman  proTinea,  }M\ 
subdued  by  Aoxvlian,  167. 

Sicaekoiiny,  414* 

Tabernacle.  8. 

Taboritea  262. 

Tacitus,  Roman  emp.,  157. 

Tadmor,  foundation  of,  81 

Tadoussac,  290. 

Taginac,  battle  of,  175. 

Tagliacosso,  battle  of.  228. 

Tahamk,  k.  of  Egypt,  6. 

Tai-ping  rebellion,  5<>1. 

Taira  family  in  Japan,  212,  218,911 

Talavera,  battle  of,  471. 

Talbot,  e.  of  Shrewsbury,  272. 

Talikot,  battle  of,  864. 

Tallagio,  de  non  conoedendo,  267. 

Talleyrand,  481, 482. 

Tamerlane,  defeats  Bajatet,  278,  KflL 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  63. 

Tkncred  of  Hauterille,  190,  214;  of 
22a 

Tang  dynasty  in  China,  211. 

Tanneguy    Duehfttel,  259. 

Tannenberg,  battle  of,  277 

T&oism,  in  China,  81. 

Tarentum,  51  ;   war  with    the 
104  ;  war  with  Rome,  107. 

Targowitz,  confederacy  of,  418L 

Tariff  of  abominationB,  662. 

Tarik.  183. 

Tarleton,  48L 

Tarpeian  rock,  82. 

Tlirquinius  Priscos,  85,  80 ;  Bapobna,  A 

Tarquins,  expulsion  of,  93;  war  with,  10& 

TaNSilo,  d.  of  Bavaria,  revolt  of,  185. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  828. 

Ttktars,  Moiurotf,  240 ;  Kkitmu  in  Chioi, 
241 ;  MoneoU  in  China,  242 ;  Mamthm 
invade  Clmia,  865 ;  become  indeiNndaBt, 
412. 

Tatler,  486. 

Ta-tsing  dynasty  in  China,  866. 

Tauroggen,  treaty  of,  475. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  566. 

Tegethoff.  606, 510. 

Teja,  k.  of  East  Goths,  175. 

Telamon,  battle  of,  112. 

Telegraph  invented,  486  ;  first  ralmiazfB^ 
48  <  ;  communication  between  FvuM 
and  England,  648;  experimental  Uai 
built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morae,  654 ;  eommoai- 
cation  oetween  U.  S.  and  QtfmX  Bnteiik 
650. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  cftpture  of,  646. 

Tell,  William,  246. 

Temesvar,  872,  897,  486^ 

Templars.  217. 

Temple,  m  Jeraaalem,  eieetioD  oC,  0;  li 
struction,  reerection,  11. 

Temple,  sir  William,  382. 

Temu::hin,  240. 

Tennessee,  admitted  to  the  Unloii,  618. 

Tenure  of  office  bill.  669. 

Tepliti,  alliance  oi;  477;   ooataenoe  il 
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9BX«ntIIiiii  Ana,  97. 

Terrear  blanche,  627. 

Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio,  488. 

Terry,  geDeral,  669. 

Teflcheo,  peace  of,  407. 

Test  act,  ftiO;  repealed,  688. 

Teittri,  battle  of,  183. 

Tecrictis,  167. 

TetMl,  Dominican  monk,  80L 

Ttouta,  queen  of  the  lUyriami.  \ML 

Teutobod,  king  of  Teutoues.  127. 

Teutoburg  forent,  Roman  legioni  aimlhi* 
lated  In,  149,  ltf7. 

Teutonef,  inrade  Italr,  127,  107. 

Teutonic  knightu,  21  r,  464. 

Teutons,  36;  geography,  162;  ethnology, 
163;  religion,  164;  clTilixaUon.  \m\ 
history.  167 ;  migration  of  Teutonic 
tribes,  l70 ;  Teutonic  monar:*hiei4  in  the 
Roman  empire,  171 ;  in  Britain,  176. 

Tewlubury,  battle  of,  274. 

Texaa,  annexed  to  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  664. 

Thalee,  21. 

Thankmar,  196. 

ThappuA,  tKittle  of,  142. 

Thebe«,hi  Egypt,  2,  4. 

Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  founded,  46;  war  of 
the  8eTen  againut,  46;  nubdued,  48; 
Thebans  at  Thermopylie,  69 ;  allied  with 
Sparta  against  Athens,  ^,  65 ;  war  with 
Sparta,  hegemony  of,  70 ;  destruction,  73. 

Themistocles,  67 ;  rebuilds  walls  of  Ath- 
ens, 61 ;  death,  61. 

Theodelinde,  176. 

Theodora,  210. 

Theodore,  archb.  of  Canterbury,  180. 

Theodore  1.,  k.  of  Corsica,  416. 

Theodoric  the  Great,  k.  of  East  Goths,  174. 

Theodnric  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Theodoric  I.,  k.  of  West  Goths,  173. 

Theodoeius,  Roman  emp.,  161, 171. 

Theophano,  wife  of  Otto  XL,  196, 197. 

Theramenes,  69. 

Thermidorians,  466. 

Thermopylae,  battle  of,  68, 119. 

Theron  of  Agrigentum,  20. 

Theseus,  46,  61. 

TheAprotians,  41. 

Thessallan  migration,  47. 

Thessalonica,  kingdom  of,  216. 

Thessaly,  40,  79.  141,  623. 

TheTet,  Andr^,  288. 

Thibet,  Buddhism  in,  23;  conquered  by 
Kang-he,  390. 

Thierry,  k.  of  the  Franlcs.    See  Theodoric. 

Thiers,  fall  of  the  miniittnr  of,  491 ;  in  op- 
position, 612;    head   ox    the  executiTe 
519;  ministzy,  629;  (all,  f)30;  president, 
633 ;  resigns,  ib. ;  death,  634. 

Thirty-nlne  articles,  338. 

Thirty  tyrants,  69,  167. 

Thirty  years*  war,  306. 

Thi^tlewood,  executed,  688. 

Thomas,  gen.,  668. 

Thor,  164, 166. 

Thorn,  peace  of,  first  and  second,  277. 

Thracia,  28, 160. 

Thrasybulus,  68,  69,  70. 

Three  bishoprics  (Tonl,  Mets,  Verdun), 
taken  br  France,  806,  321:  ceded  to 
f  EMioe,  816 ;  taken  by  Uennaoy,  618. 


Three  kingdoms  In  China,  8S. 
Thrugmortoii,  s^panifih  plot  of,  339. 
Thucvdidtfs  (son  of  .MeUaias),  64. 
Thucydides  (the   historian),   64;   banialk* 

meut,  66. 
Thugs,  suppression  of  the,  641. 
Thuringia,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Tha> 

odoric  I. ,  181 ;    Undgiaves  become   ezp 

tinct,  territory  divided,  226. 
Thusneida,  149. 
Thutmes  III.,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Thyrea,  battle  of,  66. 
Tiberias,  battle  of,  216. 
Tiberius,  Roniau  emp. ,  149 ;  adopted  by  Av- 

gustus,  148;  subjugatvd  Panuonia,  149. 
Tibulius,  Albiu.«,  148. 
Ticinus,  battle  of .  114. 
Ticundi'roga,  fortification  of.  421 ;  captured 

by  Ethan  Allen,  427  :  by  Burgoyne,  428. 
Tien-Tsin,  treaty   of,   601,  602,  643,  661, 

662. 
Tifata,  battle  of,  13L 
Tiglath-Adar,  k.  of  Assyria,  14. 
Tigiath-Pi laser,  ks.  of  Assyria,  I.,  TI.,  14. 
Tigranes,  k.  of  Armenia.  30,  l<i4, 136. 
Tigmnocerta,  battle  of,  136. 
TiUotson,  archb.  of  Tanterbury,  887. 
Tillv,  White  Uill,  »'9;   in  liolstein,  810  { 

Magdeburg,  311;  death,  312. 
Tilsit,  peace  of,  4(39,  637. 
Timoleon,  20. 
Tin  not  brought  from  Kngland  by  Phoeni- 

cians,  17,  n. 
Tinchcbrai,  battle  of,  230. 
Tingitana,  loO. 
Tippamuir,  battle  of,  848. 
Tipu  sultan,  442,  444,  64L 
Tirhakah.     See  Tahsxak. 
Tiridates,  k.  of  Armenia,  160, 188. 
Tiridates,  k.  of  Parthia,  29. 
Tissaphemes,  67,  70. 
Titian,  328. 
Titus.  Roman  emp.,  161,  162 ;  dMtroji  J* 

rusalem,  12. 
Togrul  Beg,  210. 
Tokio.     See  Yedo. 
Tiikoly,  count,  372. 
Tokugawa  lyeyasn,  8-S6. 
Tokugawa  shoguos,  366. 
Tolbiacum,  173. 

Tolentino,  battle  of,  484 ;  peace  of,  468. 
Toleration  act,  386. 
Tolly,  Barrlay  de,  472,  474. 
Tolona,  kingdom  of,  172 :  battle  of,  24a 
Tdnniugen,  surrender  of,  3li6. 
Tonquin,  annexed  to  China,  278;  disputl 

with  the  French  oTer,  662. 
Toonin-shah,  217. 
Torbay,  384. 

Torgau,  alliance  of,  802 ;  bsttle  of^  406b 
Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  382. 
Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  473, 687. 
Tor«tenson,  314,  316. 
To5tig,206. 

TotiU,  k.  of  Bast  Goths,  174, 17& 
Totleben,  406,  600. 
Toul.     See  Three  bishoprica. 
Toulouse,  battle  of.  48L 
Tours,  battle  of.  183. 
Tourrille,  370,  387. 
Tower  of  Babel,  1?. 
TowDShmui,  436, 44a 
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Towton,  battl«  of,  274. 

rxafalgar,  battle  of,  467. 

TraitorouB  correspondenoe  bill,  685. 

Trajan,  Roman  emp.  ;  Parthian  ^sp.  80 ; 
Nign,  152,  168. 

Transubdtantiation.  209. 

TrannyUania,  8u9,  816,  416, 611. 

TrasimenuB.  battle  of  lake,  114. 

Trautenau,  battle  of,  609. 

Travendal,  peace  off  894. 

TreaAon,  utatute  of,  209. 

Trebia,  i>attle  of  the,  114,  401. 

Trebisond,  Greek  empire  of,  210. 

Trelawney,  b.,  884. 

Trent,  affair  of  the,  667* 

Trent,  council  of,  ^)5. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  428. 

Trevelyao.  G.  0.,  seo.  for  IreUndi  640. 

TPBTea.     Sef  Trier. 

Trevi thick,  486. 

Trevor,  sir  John,  888. 

Trial  of  the  bishops  under  Jamet  n.,  884. 

Tribes  of  Israel,  8. 

Tribunes,  appointment,  90.  97  :  mllltaiy 
tribunes  created,  99  ;  aoolished,  101  ; 
lose  their  revolutionary  character.  1(KS; 
their  power  limited  by  Sulla,  182;  re- 
stored, 188  ;  conferred  upon  Cnsar,  148. 

Tribur,  imperial  diet  at,  199,  200. 

Tribus.  92. 

Triennial  act,  845,  888. 

Trier,  archb.  of,  248. 

Trierarchy,  58. 

Trifanum,  battle  at,  104. 

Trifels,  218. 

Triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  867, 880 ;  between  £ngland| 
France,  and  lloUand,  487. 

Tripolitau  war,  549. 

Triumvirate,  flmt,  187  ;  second,  146. 

Trochu,  517,  518,  519. 

Trojan  war,  47. 

Troppau,  congress  at,  487. 

Troyes,  peace  of,  269, -271,  888. 

Truce  of  God,  1^9,  203. 

Tftchesme,  battle  of,  412. 

Twng,  manjuin,  662. 

TRhemajeff,  621. 

Ttiin  dynasty  in  China,  82;  later  Tain,  211. 

Tuathal,  39. 

Tudor,  houfe  of,  333. 

Tughlak,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 

Tuilcriefl,  t<torm  of  the,  462 ;  burnt,  533. 

Tullus  Ilodtillus,  89. 

Tunes,  battle  of,  HI. 

Tunis,  Liouis  IX.  at,  217 ;  expedition  of 
CliarlcR  V.  against,  804;  French  expe- 
dition to,  534. 

Turco-RuK8ian  war  in  Europe,  622;  In 
Asia,  523. 

Turcnne,  marshal,  816,  866 ;  death,  868. 

TurRot,  447. 

Turin,  peace  of,  371 ;  battle  of,  892,  484. 

Turku,  Turkey,  empire  of  the  Seljuk  T., 
210 ;  supremacy  of  the  Osman  or  Otto- 
man T.,  278  ;  war  with  Charles  V.,  308 ; 
alliance  with  Francis  I..  805;  war  with 
Max.  II.,  806;  with  Venice  (Lepanto), 
826 ;  highest  development  of  the  em- 
pire, decline,  ^^3 ',  vrars  with  Leopold  I. 
(siege  of  VlenuaV  ^''l\  V«tuc<i  ol  Cw:\^jr 
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to  Venice.  Hnnnrj  end  TiAosjlTiiila  M 
Austria,  d?i,  416 ,  AaolT  lost  to  Rusais 
875 ;  Charlee  XU.  in  T.,  806 ;  Aaofl  iv 
gained,  896  ;  conquest  of  Moiea,  war 
with  Austria,  peace  of  Paaearowita,  Aor 
tria  receives  Temesrar.  Utile  Wallaohia, 
Belgrade,  part  of  Serria,  897  ;  war  with 
Poland  and  Runsia,  regain*  BelfxadSi 
ServU,  Uttle  Wallaohia.  386 ;  war  with 
Russia  and  Austria,  408, 410 ;  Aaoff  finally 
lost,  410 ;  with  Catharine  U.  (1),  peace  of 
Kutsehouo  Kainardji,  Bug  the  boun- 
dary, 412  ;  (2)  peace  of  Jmmj,  Dnieettf 
the  boundary.  418;  war  with  BTri*. 
peace  of  BucnaresL  Pruth  the  boun- 
dary, 478;  revolt  of  Greece,  488;  Ba»> 
sacre  of  Janisariee,  Navarino,  489 ;  war 
with  Russia,  peace  of  Adrianople,48ll; 
Crimean  war,  499  ;  peace  of  Parle,  601 ; 
revolt  of  Uera^ovina,  etc.,  *'  BnlgariaB 
atrocities, ''  621 ;  war  with  Rnasia,  622: 
peace  of  San  Stefano,  6^  ;  congress  of 
Berlin,  624 ;  loss  of  much  territory,  SM; 
conference  of  Berlin,  surrender  of  Bnl- 
cigno,  626. 

Tuscany,  Cosimo  de  Medici  of  Flwenes 
becomes  grand  duke  of  T.,  887  ;  Fraacif 
Stephen,  of  Lorraine,  reoelTee  T.,  888, 
416  ;  becomes  an  appanage  of  Austria. 
416 ;  grand  duke  expelled,  401 ;  ceded  to 
Parma,  as  kingdom  of  Etruria,  468 ;  old 
dynasty  restored,  483 ;  united  with  8» 
dinia,  602. 

Tuscaroras,  868,  417. 

Two  Sicilies.     See  Naples,  SieUj. 

Tycoon.     See  Sh<^un. 

Tyler,  John,  664. 

Tyler,  Wat.  269. 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible,  88&i 

Tyndaris.  battle  off,  110. 

Tyrant,  49. 

Tyrconnel,  888,  887. 

Tyre.  16 ;  subdued  by  Nebuehadnesnr,  16; 
surpaMies  Sidon,  18;  height  of  its  prof* 
perity  under  lUram,  18  ;  decline,  19 ;  bc» 
sieged  by  NebuchadnfUMtr,  19 ;  eaptani 
by  Alexander,  20. 

Tyrol,  acquired  Carinthia,  944;  giTsn  te 
Austria  by  Margaret  Sfaultasch,  9tf; 
fallR  to  archduke  Maximilian,  2^;  ia- 
Taded  by  Bavarians,  392 :  ceded  to  Be- 
Taria,  4uB  ;  revolt  of  Tyrol  under  Holer, 
471 ;  revolt  subdued,  southern  Tjrrol  an- 
nexed to  Italy,  472  ;  T.  reetored  to  Aii» 
trU,  482. 

Tyrone,  e.  of,  rebellion,  889,  841. 

Ulf-JarU  207. 

Ulm    250  ;    tmoe  of,  816 ;  suRettdtf  o^ 

Ulrica  Eleanora,  q.  of  Sweden,  896w 
Ulrich,  d.  of  WUrtemberg,  Tiotorj  of 

bian  league  over,  260. 
Ulrich,  d.  of  Wiirtemberg,  xettond.  80k 
Umbria,  81,  88, 14L 
Umbro-Sabellian  tribe,  80. 
"  Unam  Sanctam,*'  264. 
Union  of  Calmer,  237,  288,  240.  86L 
Union  Ot^n^rale,  failure  of,  584. 
Union,  German,  498. 
Utiion.  Pro»«»»»^nt,  808,  809L 
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Onlted  eolonSet  of  New  Bng^d,  296. 

United  Irishmen,  583. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 586. 

United  Netherlands,  republic  of,  816.  5c« 
Netherlands. 

United  New  Netherland  company,  298. 

United  ProTinces.     See  Netherlands. 

United  States  of  America,  independence 
proclaimed,  428;  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, 429;  Independence  recognized  and 
boundaries  established,  432 ;   first  con- 

*  gress  at  New  York,  547 ;  first  meets  at 
Washington,  549  ;  Jay's  treaties,  548 ; 
Louisiana  purchase,  549 ;  war  of  1812, 
551 ;  Missouri  compromise,  552 ;  war  with 
Mexieo,  554 :  fugitive  slare  law,  548, 555  ; 
eiTil  war,  557,  prohibition  of  slavery, 
£68;  resumption,  civil  service  reform, 
660. 

United  States  bank,  547 :  second,  551. 

Unitrut,  battle  ofjl95, 199. 

Uxmna,  Pedro  de,  288. 

Urban  II.,  pope,  21& 

Urchan,  2^8. 

Uruguay,  discovery  of,  286 ;  independent, 

Uiortasen,  ks.  of  Egypt,  I.,  II.,  III.,  4. 
Utica,  Phoenician  colony,  17 ;  battle,  141. 
UtraquisU,  252. 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  398, 435 ;  treaty  of,  363; 

union  of,  331. 
Uxbridge,  treaty  of,  349. 
Useda,  d.  of,  331. 

Va^a,  Cabepa  de.  286. 

Yadimonium  lake,  battle  of,  105, 107. 

Valdivia,  287. 

Valens,  Roman  emp.,  160. 

TalencUiianus,  I.,  Roman  emp.,  160 ;  II., 

160;  III.,  161, 173. 
Yalerianus,  Roman  emp.,  156, 188. 
Valerius,  laws  of,  98. 
Valerius  Corvus,  M.,  108,  104;  Maximus, 

110;  PopUoola.98. 
Valley  Forge,  429. 
Valmy,  battle  at,  452. 
Valois,  house  of,  257. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  562,  568. 
Vandals,  location,  170  ;  invaded  Spain,  171 ; 

kingdom  in  Africa,  172 ;  power  in  Africa 

destroyed,  174. 
Vane,  air  Henry,  execution  of,  379. 
Van  Tromp,  376. 
Varahran  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  IL.  lU.,  188; 

IV.,  v.,  189  ;  VI.,  see  Bahram. 

Varna,  battle  of,  278. 

Varro,  C  Terentius,  115. 

Varus.  Quinaiius,  148, 149, 167. 

Vaaa,  house  of,  852. 

Vaesals,  166. 

Vatican  council,  512. 

Vancellee,  truce  of,  906. 

Vanchamps,  battle  of,  480. 

Vedas,  22,28. 

Vail,  war  of  Romulus  with,  88;  siege  of, 
99.  •      I     -•        » 

Velasques,  Diego,  284,  285. 
ITenaissin,  annexed  to  France,  452. 
Vendue,  royalistie  revolt  in  the,  458,  454  ; 
eonclnaion  of  the  war,  457 ;  new  revolt 


Vendftme,  892,  435. 

Vendome,  column,  58mL 

Venezuela,  discovery  of,  288 ;  wpoblie  ol 
488. 

Venice  founded  by  Italian  fugitives,  178 ; 
shares  in  4th  crusade,  216 ;  constitu- 
tion, 697-1454,  262 ;  aeauisition  of  Corfte 
and  Cyprus,  height  of  its  power,  ib.; 
league'of  Cambray ,  800, 818 ;  holy  league, 
818 ;  decline  in  power,  loses  Cyprus  to 
the  Turks,  826;  at  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
wits  receives  Morea,  872 ;  which  it  loses 
at  the  peace  of  Passarowits.  897  ;  these 
wars  described,  415 ;  V.  seised  by  France, 
gov.  overthrown,  459 ;  ceded  to  Austria, 
except  Ionian  Islands,  459 :  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  Austria  retains  V.,  which 
forms  with  Milan  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  482 ;  revolt  and  subjugation, 
494 ;  ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  509 ;  ceded 
to  Italy,  510,  and  united  with  that  king- 
dom, 511. 

Venus,  84. 

Vera  Crus,  285 ;  surrender  of,  to  gen. 
Scott,  554. 

VercellsB,  battle  of,  128. 

Vercingetorix,  139. 

Verden,  ceded  to  Sweden,  816;  eonoucved 
by  Denmark  and  »old  to  Hanover,  896. 

Verdun.  5M  the  Three  bishoprics ;  tiea^ 
of,  187. 

Vere,  Robert  de,  impeachment,  269. 

Vergennes,  c.  de,  44v. 

Vergilius  Maro,  P.,  81, 147. 

VergDiaud,  451,  452,  454. 

Vermont,  organized,  429;  admitted  to 
Uuion,  547. 

Verona,  cougress  of,  488. 

Veronese,  Paul,  828. 

Verrazzano,  Giovanni  di,  286. 

Versailles,  convention  of,  519  ;  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  at,  519 ;  treaty  of,  406 ; 
peace  of,  482,  441. 

Verus,  Lucius,  154. 

Vervins,  treaty  of,  824. 

Vesontio,  battle  of,  138. 

Vespasianus,  Roman  emp.,  37,  150, 151. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  288,  284. 

Vestal  virgins,  85. 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  152 ,  battle  of,  104, 
175. 

Vexin,  203. 

Via  JSmilia,  118 ;  Appia,  construction  of, 
105  ;  Flaminia,  construction  of,  106,  118 ; 
Valeria,  106. 

Vicksburg,  558. 

Victor  Amadeus,  k.  of  Sardinia,  458. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  k.  of  Sardinia,  returns  to 
Turin,  482. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  k.  of  Sardinia,  suoceedi 
to  the  throne,  4d4 ;  in  Crimean  war,  500 ; 
k.  of  Italy,  503  ;  death,  524. 

Victoria,  q.  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
491;  marriage,  542;  empress  of  India, 
545,547. 

Vienna,  grand  alliance  of,  870.  Su  Qrand 
alliance. 

Vienna,  alliance  of,  against  Napolean  (1816), 
483;  concordat  of,  258;  conference  in, 
491 ;  congress  of,  482, 587  ;  final  act,  487 ; 
peace  of  (ending  wax  ol^CkXV^vasftMMORsii^ 
add  ,  Y6%at  ol\>aVw%«B.  ^tvdaa  ^aaA.  k^aa 
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trU  (1800),  472;  peace  of,  endliigtlM  war 
of  Austria  and  Pnmia  with  Deamark 
(18d4),  606:  peMse  of,  between  Aiutria 
and  Italy  (1866),  511 ;  treaty  of  (1781), 
487;  siem  by  the  Turiu,  806.872;  foun- 
dation of,  167 :  outbreak  in,  482 ;  Moood, 
409;  third,  m 

Vienne.    &«  Danphind. 

Vijayaaaear,  Hindu  kingdom  of,  241, 868; 
deetruotioD,  864. 

Vilagoe,  oapituUtion  of,  406. 

ViUafafila,  treaty  of,  8^. 

Villafranca,  meeting  at,  602. 

Villara,  866,  892,  208. 

ViUegagnon,  2B8. 

Villehardouin,  216. 

ViU^le,  ministry  of,  637. 

VUlerol,  870,  892. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  827. 

Vindelicia,  84,  148,  167. 

Viadex,  C.  Juliw,  151. 

Vinegar  Hill,  battle  of,  586. 

^'inland  (America),  209,  281. 

'»'»noy,  gvnoral,  682. 

Vlo,  cardinal  de,  901. 

VionTille,  battle  of,  516. 

Virginia,  98. 

Virginia,  named,  280;  division  of,  291; 
flnt  general  assembly  in,  292 ;  masmcre 
of  colonists  in,  857 ;  Bacon's  rebellion, 
859 ;  resolutions  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, 412A :  secedes,  566. 

Viriatbus,  128. 

Visconti,  John  Oaleasso  becomes  duke  of 
Milan,  251 ;  extinction  of  the  line,  202, 
818. 

Visigoths.     See  West  Ooths. 

Vitellius,  Roman  emp.,  151. 

Vitiges,  k.  of  East  Gk>thB.  174. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  479,  687. 

Vladimir  the  Great,  of  Russia,  276. 

Vladislae  III.,  of  Poland,  elected  k.,  of 
Hungary,  27&;  IV.,  362. 

Volabl^  in  India,  210. 

Volero,  PubliliuM,  a/. 

Yologeses,  ks.  of  Parthia,  III.,  war  wiUi 
M.  Aurelius,  80  ;  IV.,  loses  northern 
Assyria,  30. 

Volftcli,  wars  with  Romans,  97.  98,  100, 
103 :    receive  ciUsonship   without   suf- 


frage, 104. 
oltaire 


Voltaire,  400, 448. 

Voltn.  battle  of,  462. 

Vortigem,  87,  38. 

Vossem,  peace  of,  367. 

Vote  by  ballot  in  England,  546. 

Vouillt}.  batUe  of,  174. 

Vul-luah  IIL,  MS  Ramannarari. 

Wachau,  battle  at,  478. 

Waddington,  ministry  of,  in  Fraooe,  684. 

Wads  worth,  362. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  472. 

Wahlstatt,  baUle  of,  240,  477. 

Waiblingen.     Ste  Welfs. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  272. 

Walcheren  expedition,  471. 

Waldemar  I.,  k.  of  Denmark,  the  Great, 

286;  II.,  the  Conqueror,  224,286;  UI., 

237. 
Waldemar  the  False,  248. 
WaldenBes,227. 


Walee,  migration  of  Britova  to,  172 ;  cos- 
quest  hy  Idward  I.,  964;  aiuMzed  le 

Wales,  pr.  of,  visits  United  States  and  Ca» 

ada,M4;  Indki,646. 
Walja,  k.  of  the  Weet  GoCha,  171 
Wall  of  China.  82. 
Wallace,  sir  Wm.,  266. 
WaUenatein,  Albert  of,  8I0u  813. 
Waller  347. 
Walnole,  484;    admlnistratloii  487;   tel^ 

Walsingham,  830. 

Walter  the  Penniless.  200,  218. 

Walter,  Hubert,  arehb.  of  Oanteirt>oiT.28Sk 

WaltsemUller.  Martin,  288. 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  444. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  33& 

Warsaw,  battle  of,  873 :  beaieged  by  Pms- 
sians,  414  ;  captured  oy  Ruasiana,  490L 

Warsaw,  duchy  of,  created  for  the  k.  ol 
Saxony,  470 ;  West  OaUcia  ceded  to, 
472;  a  portion  ceded  to  Prneaia,  4Q; 
the  rest,  as  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  Rus- 
sia, 483. 

Wartburg,  Luther  at  the,  808;  festival  of 
the,  487. 

Wartenburg,  battle  of,  478. 

Warwick,  e.  of,  impeachment,  27Dl 

Warwick^  of  (the  King-maker),  takes  uy 
arms,  272, 274. 

Warwick,  e.  of,  grant  In  America,  S06. 

Warwick,  e.  of.  executed,  388. 

Washington  oity  laid  out,  647. 

Washington,  treaty  of,  545,  560. 

Washington,  George,  expedition  to  the  forts 
on  the  Alleghany,  420;  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  421 ;  in  continental  coagreaa,  4IB; 
commander-in-chief,  427  ;  war  of  inde- 
pendence. 427-431  ;  resigned  his  commis- 
ission,  43ft ;  first  pres.  of  U.  8.,  647  ;  !»• 
elected,  648 ;  death.  648. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  4d4,  688. 

Watt,  James,  486. 

Wavne,  430,  647. 

Web8ter,  Daniel,  speech  in  reply  to  Haras, 
653  ;  U.  8.  sec.  of  state,  6&4,  666. 

Wedmore,  treaty  of,  204. 

Wehlau,  treaty  of,  378. 

Weinsberg,  battle  of,  219. 

Weiaaenbuxg.  engagement  at,  510. 

Welf,  186,   199;    V.,  marries    M 
Tuscany,  200. 

Welfs,  contest  with  the  Hoheastanfen 
(Waiblingen).   219,   224;  genaalogj  of . 

Welfesholxe,  battle  of,  201. 

Wellesley,  sir  Arthur,  in  India  641.  5f« 
Wellington. 

Wellington,  d.  of,  637;  sketch  of  Ule,  Mi- 
insula  war,  471 ;  in  Portugal,  478 ;  vit- 
toria, 479 ;  in  France,  481 ;  ooogreas  of 
Vienna,  4^ ;  Waterloo,  484 ;  admiai8t»> 
tion,  589 ;  for.  see.,  640 ;  death,  648. 

Welser,  286. 

Wenoeslaus.     S»«  WeassL 

Wends,  168:  wars  with  Henzy  I..  101: 
Otto  L,  1&6;  Otto  n..  107:  Twito^ 
knights,  218 ;  subjugated  by  WaldsM^ 
235,  249. 

Went  worth,  Thomas.     Set  Straflbid. 

Wenxcl,  emp.  of  H.  R.  £.,  260l 
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IFerder,  gen.  von,  516,  51ft. 

Were  In,  u««o«  of.40tf. 

Werth,  813,  814,  816. 

Wauex,   founaed,   178;   growth  of,  180; 
kings  of,  become  kings  of  England,  208 ; 
Danee  in.  204. 
West,  Francis,  295. 

Weet  Frank^  eepantion  from  the  Baet 
Franks,  18 <  ;  Carolinnan  rulers,  20l ; 
develop  into  the  Freo^  a»ti(Hi,  202. 

Western  empire  separated  from  the  eastern 
empire,  16  ;  fall  o(,  162, 178  ;  revival  by 
Charles  the  Great,  186  ;  by  Otto  I.,  196. 

West  Goths,  location.  170 ;  enter  the  Roman 
empire,  171 ;  found  kingdom  in  Spain, 
172;  under  Theodoric,  k.  of  the  Bast 
Goths,  174  ;  conquered  by  the  Axabe,  188. 

Westminster  a»»embly,  847. 

Westminster,  treaty  of,  880,  408. 

Weston,  lord  treasurer,  844. 

Westphaliaj  184 ;  kingdom  of,  formed,  470 ; 
fall  of,  4i8  ;  peace  of,  315 ;  conditioas  of 
the  peace,  816,  81/. 

West  Point,  4a>. 

West  Viiginia  admitted  to  the  Union.  658. 

Wettin,  house  of,  in  Meissen ^  218  ;  receives 
electoral  Saxony,  262  ;  division  of  the 
Une,  305 

Wetslar,  imperial  chamber  at,  300. 

Wexford,  maraacre  of,  875. 

Weymouth,  George,  tfllO. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  sec.  of  state,  887 ;  in  the 
whig  junto,  43u. 

Wheatstone,  487. 

Whigs,  origin  of  the  name,  882. 

Whirtcey  insurrection  548. 

White,  John,  gov.,  289. 

White  Hill,  battle  on,  309. 

White  Plains,  battle  of,  428. 

IVliitney,  Eli,  invented  cotton  g^n,  548. 

Whittington,  sir  Richard,  271. 

Wiclif,  doctrine  as  taught  by  Hubs  con- 
demned, 252 ;  in  England,  269. 

Widukind,  185. 

WiMloch,  battle  of,  810. 

Wilderness,  battle  of  the,  558. 

Wilkes,  John,  439,  440. 

William  ].,  the  Conqueror,  k.  of  England, 
Hastings,  206 ;  reign,  229.  See  William 
duke  of  Normandy  ;  II.,  the  Red,  reign 
of,  280. 

William  and  Mary  sovereigns  of  England, 
870.  371 ;  reign,  885  ;  of  Scotland.  386  ; 
wars  with  France,  370,  871 ;  death  of 
Mary,  388.  See  William,  prince  of  Or- 
ange. 

William  III.,  k.  of  England,  reign  alone, 
888,  889 ;  war  of  Spanish  suocession,  890- 
394 ;  death,  889,  392  ;  IV.,  489  ;  reign, 
539  ;  death,  491,  541. 

William  I., emperor  of  (Germany ,  election, 
519 ;  attempted  assassination,  524. 

William  I.,  k.  of  Holland.  489. 

William  Longsword,  d.  of  Normandy,  202. 

William,  d.  of  Normandv's  claim  to  the 
English  succession,  200,  206  ;  conquest 
of  England,  206.  See  William  I.,  k.  of 
Englknd. 

William  I.,  of  Orange,  the  Silent,  331. 

William  of  Orange,  367;  marriage  with 
Mary,  368,  381 ;  becomes  stadtholder, 
880  \  declaration  to  the  people  of  Eug- 


land,  884.  S^c  William  III.,  k.  of  Ing- 
land. 
William  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  508 ;  coronation 
of,  504 ;  commander  of  the  army ,  608, 
609,514.  S-  Wiiliam  I.,emi>.  of  Uax^ 
many. 

William  the  Lion,  k.  of  Scotland,  282. 

WUliam  II.,  k.  of  SleUy,  222. 

William  and  Mary  coU«ce,  362. 

William  and  Mary,  war  of,  866. 

Williams,  Roger,  297.  867. 

Wilmington,  e.  of,  488. 

Wilmot  proviso,  555. 

Wimbledon,  expedition  against  Oadis,  8tt 

Wimpfen,  battle  of,  310. 

Wimpffen,  general,  617. 

Winchester,  stutute  of,  267. 

Windischfi^ta,  pr.,  496. 

Winfrith.     See  Booifaee. 

Winkelried,  Arnold  of,  250. 

Winthrop,  John,  206. 

Winthrop,  John,  son  of  gov.  W.,  founda- 
tion of  Conn,  colony  by,  297. 

WinwsBd,  battle  of,  180. 

Wisconsin,  exploration  of,  8M;  admitta^ 
to  the  Union.  555. 

Witt,  de,  867,  383 ;  commandar,  879. 

Wittelsbach,  house  of,  in  Bavaria,  222; 
count  palatine,  228;  head  of  the  union 
and  the  league  both  of  this  house,  808  \ 
Wilhelmian  and  Rudolflan  line,  816; 
Bavarian  succession,  406. 

Wittstock,  battle  of.  814. 

Wladimir.     See  Vladimir. 

Wocokon,  island  of,  289. 

Woden.     See  Odin. 

Wolfe,  gen..  421,  422. 

Wolla«ton,  295. 

Wolseley,  sir  Garnet,  545.  546. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  card.,  334. 

Wolstenholme's  Sound,  299. 

♦•  Wonderful  "  parliament,  269. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  875. 

Worcester,  e.  of,  conspiracy  against  Henry 
IV.,  270. 

Worcester,  marquis  of,  486. 

Worms,  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bur* 
gundy,  170 ;  concordat  of,  201 ;  diet  of, 
302. 

Worth,  battle  of,  516. 

Wrangel,  German   commander,   494,  496 

Wrangel,  Swedish  commander,  315. 

Wrcde,  480. 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  379. 

Writs  of  assistance  in  Massachusetts,  422. 

Wurschen,  battle  of,  476. 

WUrtemberg,  rise  of  the  Swabian  counts 
of,  244 ;  contests  with  the  league  of  Swa- 
bian cities,  249,  250;  duke  Ulrich  forced 
to  abdicate,  304 ;  becomes  an  electorate^ 
464 ;  enriched  by  the  mediatixation  of 
many  imperial  cities,  465;  troops  join 
Napoleon,  467 ;  becomes  a  kingdom  and 
acquires  lands  from  Austria,  468;  ba- 
longa  to  the  confederation  of  the  Bhim^ 
468;  joins  the  allies,  479;  joins  tha 
North  German  confederation,  514. 

Wurzburg,  diet  at,  223 ;  battle  of,  458. 

Wusterhausen,  treaty  of,  398. 

Wyandots,428. 

Wyat,  sir  Francis,  gov.  of  8.  Virginia,  29L 
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WycUf .     See  Wlclif. 
Wykebam,  WilUam  of,  269. 

X.  Y.  Z.  affair,  549. 

Xantbippiu  acrusen  Miltiadw,  67;    leads 

Athenian  fleet,  60;  lather  of  Pericles, 

6*i. 
Xanthippus,  the  Spartan,  HI. 
Xenophon,  leads  the    Ureek   mercenaries 

under  Cyrun  the  younger,  29,  69. 
XereH  de  la  Frontera,  battle  of,  183. 
Xerxes,  ks.  of  Persia :  I.,  war  with  Qreeoe, 

28,  58-60 ;  II.,  29. 

Yakub  Beg,  562. 

Y<Ucub  Khin,  abdication  of,  547. 

Yale  college,  founded,  363. 

Yamassees,  Indian  war,  417,  418. 

Yeardley,  sir  Ueorge,  gov.  gen.  of  8.  Vir- 
ginia, 292. 

Yedo,  in  Japan,  32 ;  capital  of  the  sbogun, 
856;  name  ohjinged  to  Tokio,  becomes 
capital  of  the  mikado,  563. 

Tngiingar  dvnasty  in  Sweden,  208. 

Yokohama,  o2;  opened  to  trade,  663. 

York,  James,  duke  of,  grant  of  New 
Netherlands,  858;  lord  high  admiral, 
378;  professes  Catholicism,  ^0;  thrown 
out  by  the  test  act,  380 ;  exclusion  bill, 
881 ;  succeeds  as  James  II.,  k.  of  Eng- 
land, 383. 

York,  gen.,  474,  475,  478,  480. 

York,  house  of,  in  the  wan  of  the  roses. 
272. 

Yorktown,  siege  of,  481. 


Yoritomo,  242, 248. 
Ypsilanti,  488. 

Yucatan,  discoTery  of,  284,  28S. 
Yussuf ,  209. 

Zama,  battle  of,  118. 

Zamasp,  k.  of  Persia,  189. 

Zapolya,  John;  pr.  of  TiBBjylTBiua,  80& 

Zcemeboh,  109. 

ZeU,  battle  of.  136, 142. 

Zendaresta,  24,  n. 

Zenger,  arrest  of,  for  libel,  4121 

Zeno.  64, 162. 

ZenoDia,  157. 

Zenta,  battle  of,  872. 

Ziela.     See  Zela. 

Zipangn,  82,  n,  282. 

Ziska,  252. 

Znaim,  truce  of,  472. 

Zollverein,  founded,  AVi  \  flnt  parliaoMBli 

512. 
Zopyms,  27. 
Zomdorf ,  battle  of,  406. 
Zoroaster,  reforms  the  Iranie  religioii,  21; 

his  religion  restored,  187. 
Zriny,  306. 
Zul-fikar  Kh&n,  442. 
Ziilpich,  battle  of,  178. 
Zulus,  war  of  England  with,  646. 
Zilrich,  battle  of,  461;  peace  of,  602. 
Zutphen,  battle  of,  339. 
Zweibriieken,  hoaae  of,  in  Sweden,  8IS^ 

8T8. 

Zwingli,  80L 
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Abbas  n.,  ^bedire  of  Egypt,  567. 

Abdullah!,  mahdl,  560. 

Abdnrrahman,     ameer   of    Afghanistan, 

death,  598. 
Abu  Klea,  battle,  665. 
Abyvinia,  and  Italy,  567, 574, 580 ;  British 

treaty,  572. 
Addi*s  Abeda,  peaoe,  580. 
Adna,  battle,  580. 
Afghanistan,  frontier  deliminated,  666; 

Chitral,  6G8 ;  HabibuUah,  698. 
Agrarian  sgitation,  Germany,  580;  Rnssia, 

584. 
Agninaldo,  Emilio,  insurrection,  692. 
Akska  boundary,  692,  694. 
Alexander,  p.  of  Bulgaria,  and  East  Bn- 

melia,  575 ;  kidnapped,  resigns,  575. 
Alexander  III. ,  tiar  of  Bussia,  consecrated, 

673 ;  death,  579. 
Alexander,  k.  of  Serria,  577  ;  coop  d^tftat, 

678;  liberal  constitution,  584;  assassi- 
nated, 585. 
Alfonso  XII.,  k.  of  Sp«in,  Paris  mob,  673 ; 

death,  575 ;  XIEI.,  575 ;  accession,  585. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  dictator  paragraph  abol- 
ished, 585. 
American  Bailroad  Union  strike,  589. 
Anam,  French  war,  573,  574. 
Anarchistic  actirity,  677,  578,  683,  693. 
Andr^  in  ministry,  582,  585. 
Angra  Pequena,     German    protectmrate, 

574. 
Arbitration,  Anglo-French    treaty,  673; 

Hague  conference,  583;  French-Italian 

treaty,  585 ;  Bering  sea,  588  :  Yenesuela 

bmudary,  590  ;  Anglo-American  treaty, 

690. 
Armenian  massacres,  579. 
Armies,  increase  in  Continental,  575,  678 ; 

Swedish  conscription,  584 ;  increase  in 

U.  8.,  5i)2  ;  general  staff,  594. 
Ashantee  exp^ition,  509. 
Assab,  Italy  occupies,  574. 
Assocbtions  law,  French,  684,  685. 
Assnan  dam,  672. 
Atbara,  battle,  569. 
Anegleich  renewed,  582. 
Australia,  constitution,  571. 
Australian  ballot,  587. 
Austria,  triple  alliance,  673, 686 ;  electoral 

reform,  580 ;  lantruage  controrersy,  582 ; 

Angleich  renewed,  6S2  ;  empress  assassi* 

nated,583. 

Baden-Powell,  col.,  Mafeking,  671. 
Baker  Pasha,  565. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  sec.  for  Ireland,  666 ;  of  trea- 
sury, 568 ;  premier,  572  ;  and  tariff,  572. 
Bank  scandal  in  Italy,  678. 
Bankruptcy,  uniform  law,  601. 


Baring,  Erelyn,  in  Egypt,  665. 

Barton,  Edmund,  571. 

Bayard,  T.  F.,  sec.  of  state,  586. 

Beach,  M.  H.,  sec.  for  Ireland,  666;  ax- 
chequer,  508. 

Bechuanaland,  British,  666. 

Belgium,  suffrage,  574,  578,  583,  684 ;  so- 
cialistic demonstrations,  563,  684. 

Berber,  560. 

Bering  sea,  sealing  controrersy,  586,  688. 

Berthelot  in  mijiirtry,  580. 

Bimetallism,  international  oonferenoa, 
578.    ^^e  Silrer. 

Bismarck,  pr.  ron.,  and  oathoUos,  674; 
colonial  policy,  674;  resigns,  577; 
death,  583. 

Blaiue,  J.  G.,  republican  nominee,  686; 
sec.  of  state,  587. 

Bodrikoff  assassinated,  586. 

Bogolepoff  assassinated,  584. 

Bonaparte,  prince  Napoleon,  manifesto^ 
573 ;  death,  577. 

Botha,  gen.,  8.  African  war,  671. 

Boulanger,  in  ministry.  575;  agitation, 
575,  576 ;  flight,  576  ;  suicide,  677. 

Bonrbon,  house  of,  extinct,  573. 

Bourgeois  ministry,  580. 

Boxer  rising,  597. 

Bmdlaugh  in  parliament,  566. 

Briason  ministry,  574,  582. 

British  South  Africa  company,  667,  609. 

Brunei,  protectorate,  567. 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  democratic  nominee,  690, 
592. 

Bryoe,  James,  in  cabinet,  668. 

Bulgaria,  Servian  war,  576 ;  Alexander  ro* 
signs,  575;  Ferdinand,  676;  Russian 
ascendency,  580. 

Buller,  Redvers,  8.  African  war,  670. 

Billow,  c.  Ton,  German  chancellor,  584. 

Burma,  upper,  annexed,  666;  Anglo-Chi- 
nese agreements,  504,  505. 

Campbell    Bannerman,  H.,  sec.  of  war, 

Campos,  premier  of  Spain,  575. 

Canada,  Faoiflc  railway,  566 ;  Riers  rebel- 
lion, 566  ;  tariff  preferential,  569 ;  fLsb- 
eries,  586 ;  joint  high  commission,  591. 

Canals,  Manchester,  508:  Sues  convention, 
576  :  Panama,  578,  5i4 ;  Kiel,  679. 

Capriri,  r.,  German  chancellor,  677,  679. 

Carlos,  k.  of  Portugal,  577. 

Camovas,  premier  of  Spain,  676. 

Caroline  Islands,  Germany  secures,  675, 
583. 

Cafiimir-P<^rier,  pres.  of  Franco,  678 ;  re- 
signs, 580. 

Caucasia,  railway,  676. 

Caraignac,  in  ministry,  580. 
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Chid,  liki.  oDDiroi.  ser.  sn. 

Ul»m  unlnilM,  5IK 

1  ooloiilil  m:..  ES8 1 

ud  ItvuiuI,  S6B 

.  ud  oolooikl  pn- 

■ni,™,   600,    >;>   B. 

AW». 

6JMl   (Mill 

c^S^;":?:^.- 

Ji.673. 

CluilHton  *inhqii.ke,  M$. 

CtaileuidU.  S.,  SSS. 

Chiia.  Prmch  mr,  674.  STB 
in  Corn.  fiM;  floodi  ud 

■isliu,  lE!^ 

mi^Di^uiu,   We^ 

tmpni 

,    do.^». 

i<oo>.  690 :  lorrito 

polur,  WI. 

CbinrH  nxolu.lon  (Ct 

eaii 

6S7.6«. 

Ohlnc,  pr..  Boier  riduf,  N8. 

Chotorm  Id  Kunipa,  677. 
ChunEklag,  tnuy  pott,  GGB. 

Olaytcn-Bulwti  Cituv  mbngUAd.  GOS. 

6M.SM,'  w«.  of  [J,  B..58e.6Slli  uiUr 

l*v,'  IMS  ^  bond  liwiH,'  689,  69o7  Th» 
mala,  500. 

CombH.'ln  mioistcy,  6e»{ '  prnDiw.  UE. 
CoucortUt,  A^iueUui  imIiui,  fiSG. 
CoD)io,  coiif«mi»,  r>74 ;  bouwUrj,  BiB. 
Gdiuudi  lb  minlHtry,  570. 
Cwutinition,  French,  rsrlwd,  n4{  Ant 

Coatrmct'litwnn,  U.  sTuir.'lMS. 

Coollii  iBbot  lu  a.  Afrlim.  672. 

Copyrlghl,  InUrutioDil,  688 

CoKL,  opADSd  to  trade,  G9) 
J>pu(lSe3).  GM;   08^1.  ow:  nuKU 
iutrlgus,  691.   G9G ;    JunsaK  pmUn 
•^  .  ■>. — [ .  '--fia,  606,  69.,  G9S, 


Crltpl,  pre'iulei  ol  lUlv,  n6;  Unk  « 

d  J,  B7S. 
CrotUa,  |«n..  S.  ACrlan  -v,  670,  571. 


131,  SniareUnqulitwi,  691;CDadltlaiii 
if  U.  B.  irittidrtwal,  r>9i  ;  iDdeiwDdant 
KxacniDSBl,  603 ;  nojpcocil)  wttb  U.  B.. 


Dmhoiiw)\  FrsDck  protectonti.  678  \  bousd- 
Duiish  Wut  IndiH,  tailnrs  of  purchua, 


ture,  687  ;  dl  aaamn<x.  6M. 
SnttaGlie  ColoDlalnniD.  57t. 
D«  Wet,  (an.,  B.  AfrioKi  w»r.  B71. 
!»••«>,  OHTge.  Uuilli  bay,  591. 


boud,  STO ;  Fnnch  Ubl  676,  68<. 
Xdnid  VIL,  k.  al  anot  drUala,  GTS. 
Eeypt,  tonign  aoaCrol,  6811;   BoDdaB,  Ut, 

KlBal  'loiw.  67?" 

KiHMnlTote,  ngDlatlin.  BH. 

KlKtlco  Ian,  Piouih,  GTG-On.    «■•  lot- 

aa!o£i]|,  U.  8.  OS*^l,  &«1;  11*88).  B», 
(1892),  ,W;  rlS,;),&i.:  (iBO0),sSs; 

buiu,  .|.  r<-i,r-.it  al  Nwharlnoda,  S7T. 

Bwland,  JJD[".  «»■  M8,  MO  :  fioalh 
iirioui  iviMblii;.  M6.  6I>8 :  rtfifiialataa. 


linfatrr,  »& 
rormoaa,  Pmob  -•* — *-.  S74;   as^  to 
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FreydiMt,  in  miniifcry,  674,  576,  678,  682 ; 

premier.  675. 
Fuelwu,  frencfa  attack,  674. 

CkOlifet  in  ministry,  682. 

OalveetoD  tornado,  692. 

Gatacie,  gen.,  Stonnberg,  670. 

George,  p.  of  Greece,  go¥.-gen.  of  Crete, 
581. 

German  East  Africa  company,  674. 

German  Eaet  Africa  wad  Weat  Africa, 
boundariee,  667. 

Germany,  Africa,  567,  574,  578,  579,  582 ; 
and  Canadian  tariff,  569 ;  triple  allianoe, 
573, 585  ;  catholics,  573;  Caroline  islands, 
575,  583;  army  increased,  575,  578; 
Frederick  lU.,  676;  William  II.,  676  ; 
forced  development,  577  ;  naval  increase, 
580 ;  agrarian  agitation,  580 ;  socialism, 
680,  683 ;  depression,  684 ;  and  Chinese- 
Japanese  treaty,  596;  Kiaochau,  696, 597; 
upholds  integrity  of  China,  686. 

Gioutti,  premier  of  Italy,  576  ;  bank  scan- 
dal, 578. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  3d  admhiistration,  656 ; 
home  role,  666,  568  ;  4th  administration, 
568;  resigns,  568 ;  death,  569. 

Gold  reserve  of  U.  S.,  589,  590. 

Gold  standard,  Bussia,  582 ;  U.  B.,  692 ; 
Japan,  596. 

Gordon,  Charles,  at  Khartum,  killed,  666. 

Goechen,  G.  J.,  in  cabinet,  666,  568. 

CkMchen  act,  567. 

Greece,  coerced  by  powers,  676;  and 
Crete,  581 ;  Turkish  war,  581. 

Gresham,  W.  Q.,  sec.  of  sUte,  589. 

Gr^inr,  Jules,  re-elected  pres.  of  France, 
575 ;  resigns,  576. 

Guerin  in  nodnistry,  678. 

HabiboUah,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  698. 

Hagne  peace  conference,  583. 

Hanotaux  in  ministry,  578,  580. 

Harcourt,  W.  Y.,  in  cabinet,  566,  668. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  republican  nominee, 
586,  588  ;  pres.  of  U.  8.,  587. 

Hawaii,  attempted  annexation,  688  ;  an- 
nexed, territory,  591 . 

Hay,  John,  sec  of  state,  690 ;  open-door 
policy,  597. 

Havmarket  riot,  586. 

Heligoland  ceded  to  Germany,  667. 

Hendricks,  T.  A.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  B.,  586. 

Henry,  p.  of  Pntiisia,  in  China,  690. 

HMiry,  major,  Dreyfus  affair,  67'J,  582. 

Hicks  Fasha,  5a5. 

Hobart,  G.  A.,  v. -pres.  of  U.  8.,  590. 

Hohenlohe,  p.  von,  German  chancellor, 
679. 

Home-rule  bills,  566,  568. 

Homestead  strike,  588. 

Bopetoun,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Australia, 
571. 

Houae  of  Representatives,  quorum  count- 
ing, 587. 

Humbert,  k.  of  lUlv,  assassinated,  683. 

Hungary,  anti-Semitism,  573;  civil  mar- 
riage, 578 ;  recognizes  Jewish  faith, 
580;  Ausgleich  renewed,  582;  language 
question,  585. 


Idaho  admitted,  688. 

Iddesleigh,  lord,  foreign  sec.,  606. 

Income  tax  in  U.  B.,  689,  690. 

India,  Chitral,  668;  plsgne,  668;  T1iib«t 
mission,  673. 

Injunction,  govenunent  by,  689. 

Insular  cases,  693. 

Insurance,  workmen's  accident,  609,  674 ; 
iUnesa,  673;  old  age,  577,  683 ;  miners*, 
578. 

Interstate  commerce  act,  686. 

Ireland,  nationalists,  666,  667;  home-rule 
bills,  566,  668;  plan  of  campaign,  666; 
crimes  act,  566;  Pamell  commlssioB, 
667 ;  land  purchase  acts,  667,  678 ;  local 
government,  569 ;  rent  disturbances,  672. 

Ischia,  earthquake,  674. 

Ismail  Pasha,  khedive  of  Kgypt,  665. 

Isthmian  canal,  French  scandal,  578;  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  abrogated,  683;  act, 
593 :  abortive  treaty  withColomUa,  593 ; 
treaty  with  Panama,  694. 

Italy,    Eritrea,  667,  674;   triple  allianoe, 
5<3,  585;  increase  in  army,  076;  pre- 
miers, 576;   bank  scandal,  678;  Abj 
sinian  war,  580;  socialistic  riots, 
683 ;   Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  683 
New  Orleans   lynching,   688 ;  Sammun 
Bay,  597. 

Ito,  admiral,  in  Chinese  war,  696. 


Abya- 

^  6S. 

;  and 


Jameson  raid,  568. 

Japan,  and  China  in  Corea,  694,  696 ;  con- 
stitution, 594 ;  Chinese  war,  595;  tidal 
wave,  596  ;  end  of  exterritorliUity,  586 ; 
military  expansion,  596 ;  and  Russia  in 
Cores,  506,  597 ;  English  alliance,  698; 
Russisn  crisis,  599. 

Jews,  anti-Semitism,  573,  577 ;  Russian 
May  laws,  577 ;  recognised  in  Hungary, 
580 ;  Kishinef  riot,  586. 

John,  k.  of  Abyssinia,  574. 

Johnstown  flood,  587. 

Kamerun,  German  protaotorate,  674; 
boundary,  578,  579. 

Ketteler,  b.  von,  killed,  698. 

Khartum,  captured  by  mahdi,  666;  re- 
taken, 569 ;  railway,  571. 

Kiaochau,  Germany  sdses,  696;  leased, 
597. 

Kiel  canal,  579. 

Kimberley,  siege,  670,  571. 

Kisiiinef ,  anti-Semitic  riot,  686. 

Kitchener,  lord,  Soudan,  569 ;  Fashoda, 
670;  South  African  war,  570,  571. 

Klondike,  gold  discovered,  669. 

Knights  of  Labor,  586. 

Krakatua,  mount,  eruption,  594. 

Kruger,  8.  J.  P.,  pres.  of  S.  African  repub- 
lic, and  Uitlanders,  668 ;  and  England, 
569,  571. 

Kwan(;chau-wan,  French  lease,  897. 

KwanfTSu,  emp.  of  China,  accession,  695 ; 
reforms,  597 ;  virtual  deposition,  687. 

Labor,  nnions  as  corporations,  672 ;  lnt«N 
national  conference,  577;  strikes  in  Eu- 
rope, 577,  582,  584;  strikes  in  U.  B.,  586, 
588,  589;  U.  B.  department,  687,  694; 
growth  of  unions,  687.    See  Insurance. 
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LKdysmith,  aiege,  670. 

Land  porchMe  acts,  Ireland,  667,  673. 

Lanadowne,  lord,  rioeroy  of  India,  {J67;  in 

cabinet,  668 ;  and  Persian  sulf ,  672. 
Lariisa,  Qreeks  eracuate,  661. 
Leo  XUI.,  pope,  jubilees,  676,  678,  686 ; 

death,  685. 
Lesaeps,  Ferdinand  de,  Pisnama  scandal, 

678. 
Id  Hongchang,  Japanese  war,  696;  Boxer 

rising,  598. 
Liberal  unionists,  666. 
LiUuokalani,  q.  of  Hawaii,  688. 
Lobengula,  568. 
Local  goyemment,  England,  667,  568,  OTO ; 

Ireland,  569. 
London,  convention  of  1884,  666 ;  gorem- 

ment,  6^,  570. 
Loabet,    Umile,    premier,   678;   pres.  ol 

France,  583. 
Lois,  k.  of  Portngal,  death,  677. 
I^ynching,  687,  588. 

Kaagersfontein.  battle,  670. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  567. 

Kacedonian  revolt,  584. 

KcKinley,  William,  republican  nominee, 
690, 692 ;  pres.  of  U.  S.,  590 ;  war  mes- 
SMe,  591,  593;  Philippine  oommtaeion, 
692 ;  assassinated,  593. 

Madagascar,  French  in,  567,  673,  675,  680.  ' 

Maf eking,  siege,  570,  571. 

Kaine,  U.  S.  S.,  blown  up,  691. 

Manchester  ship  canal,  668. 

Manchuria,  Japan  invades,  596 ;  railways, 
596,  597;  RuAsia  occupies,  598 ;  Russian- 
Japanese  crisis,  599.    See  Port  Arthur. 

Manila,  captured,  691;  insurgents  attack, 
592. 

Manila  bay,  battle,  691. 

Manning,  gen. ,  Somaliland,  672. 

Marchand,  major,  Fashoda,  670. 

Maria  Christina,  regent  of  Spain,  676. 

Massawa,  Italy  occupies,  574. 

Matabele  war,  568. 

May  laws,  in  Prussia  relaxed,  674 ;  in  Ras> 
sla,  677. 

M^line  ministry,  580. 

Meneiek,  k.  of  Abyssinia,  Italian  war,  580. 

Mercier,  in  ministry,  578 ;  Dreyfus  aJdair, 
679. 

Merritt,  gen.,  in  Philippines,  591. 

Merv,  Russia  annexes,  574. 

Methuen,  lord,  Maagersfonteln,  670. 

Milan,  k.  of  Servia,  abdicates,  577. 

Miles,  gen.,  in  Porto  Rico,  691. 

Milouna  pass,  battle,  581. 

Minto,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Canada,  569. 

Missionaries  in  Cliina,  51>5-507. 

Moltke,  von,  resigns,  576;  and  establish- 
ment of  empire,  576. 

Montana  admitted,  587. 

Morley,  John,  sec.  for  Ireland,  666,  668. 

Morton,  L.  P.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  8.,  587. 

Muhammad  Ahmad,  mahdl,  565. 

Muscat,  French  attempt,  570. 

Muzaffar-ed-din,  shah  of  Persia,  696. 

IV'anien,  farthest  north,  680. 
Ifatr-ed-din,  shah  ol  Pen&a^kUled^  696. 
2r»UUe,  q.  ol  Bervia,  \)«n!^«d,  ^Sn . 


Navy,  increase  in  Ctomyuny,  680 :  in  U.  &, 

686;  in  Japan,  696. 
Negroes,  condition,  687;  force  bill,  687. 
Netherlands,  Wilhelmina,  677  ;    alaci(»al 

reform,  680. 
New  Ouinea,  protectorate,  666. 
New  Orleans,  Mafia  lynching,  688. 
New  York  city,  Greater,  690. 
New  Zealand,  old  age  pensions,  670. 
Nicholas  U.,  tsar  of  Russia,  679,  680. 
Niger  river,  roheres  of  influence,  683. 
Nile  valley,  French-English  conventians, 

670,  583 ;  Assuan  dam,  672. 
Nodsu,  gen.,  in  Chineae  war,  696. 
Nogi,  gen.,  m  Chineae  war,  696. 
NOTth  Borneo,  protectorate,  667. 
North  DakoU  admitted,  687. 
Northooie,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  AukraUa, 

673. 
Northoote,  Stafford.    See  Iddealeigh. 
North  pole  exploration,  680. 
Norway,  responsible  ministry,  674 ;  aep> 

arate  oonsiuf,  677  ;  suffrage,  6^. 

Oklahoma  opened,  687. 

Olney,  Richard,  sec.  of  state,  689;  doe- 
trine,  690. 

Omdurman,  battle,  668. 

Open-door  policy,  697. 

Orange  Free  State,  war  with  Bnglaiid,  670; 
annexed,  571 ;  colony,  671. 

Oaman  Digna,  6iS9. 

Oyama,  gen.,  in  Chinese  wmr,  686. 

Paardesburg,  battle,  671. 

Pamirs  deliminated,  680. 

Pan-American  congress,  687. 

Panama  revolt,  694. 

Panama  canal.    See  Isthmian. 

Panic  inU.  8.,  689. 

Papacy,  and  Oermany,  673;    Yatksaa  ll> 

brary  opened,  674  ;  and  France,  678,586; 

Pius  X.,  685. 
Paris,  c.  of,  death,  678. 
Paris  expositions,  677,  683. 
Pariah  council  act,  668. 
Parliament,  English,  reform  aet,  666 ;  seati 

redistributed,  566;  23d  imperial,  666; 

home-rule  bills,  666, 668 ;  24th,  666 ;  26tii, 

667;  26th,  568;  27th,  671. 
Pamell,   C.  S.,  commission,  667;    death, 

567. 
Peking,  Boxer  rising,  697,  686. 
Pelte,  mount,  eruption,  686. 
Penjdeh,  Russia  occupies,  606. 
Pennions,  old  age,  670 ;  U.  B.  miUtaiy,  588L 

See  Insurance. 
Persia,  Musaffar-ed-din,  696 ;  Boaaiaa  tnids 

treaty,  598. 
Persian  gulf,  British  control.  670, 672. 
Pescadores  Inlands,  ceded  to  Japan,  596. 
Peter  Karsgeorgevitch,  k.  of  Servia,  585. 
Philippine  Islands,  ceded  to   U.  Si.,  581 ; 

commission,  591 ;  insurrection,  692 ;  gov- 
ernment, 592,  693 ;  pnxchaea  of  Mais' 

lands,  594. 
Picquart,  col.,  Drejrfu*  affair,  682. 
Piengyang,  battle,  686. 
Pigott.  R.,  667. 
Pins  A.,  pope,  666. 
V  ^Nai^a  in  India,  668. 
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Plehre  MfAMinfttod,  684. 
Poiucar^  in  miuistry,  578,  680. 
PondoLaud,  sovereignty  over,  668. 
Population,  India,  567,  572  ;  Oraat  Britain 

and  Ireland,  567,  572  ;  France,  575,  577, 

580,  584  ;  Germany,  575,  577,  580.  584 ; 

Austria-Hungary,    577 ;    Russia,    682 ; 

Italy,  584  ;  U.  8.,  587,  592. 
Fort  Arthur,  Japanese  capture,  696  ;  pro- 
test against  cession,  696  ;  leaaed  to  Rua- 

sia^597. 
Port  Hamilton,  English  occapation,  694. 
Porto  Rico,  campaign,  ^1 ;  ceded  to  U.  B., 

591  ;  goremment,  592. 
Portugid,  Africa,  5^  ;  house  of  peers,  674 ; 

Carlo«,  577. 
Poet,  imperial  pomy,  670 ;  U.  8.  rural  free 

delivery,  590. 
Prempeh,  king,  6G9. 
Presbyterian  church,  disrate  in  Scotland, 

571. 
Presidential  succession  law,  586. 
Proportional  representation,  Belgium,  683. 
Prussia,  Poland,  584.  See  Germany. 

Railroads,  Canadian  Pacific,  666;  Cairo- 
Khartum,  571  ;  Cape  to  Cairo,  572 ; 
French  convention,  573 ;  Transcaucaaian, 
Calais-Constantinople,  Hungarian  sone 
tariff,  576  ;  Swiss  state  ownership,  582; 
Transuberian,  584,596, 598  ;  Asia  Minor, 
584 ;  Bagdad  convention,  585 ;  U.  8. 
strikes,  586,  589;  intentate  commerce 
act,  586;  first  Chinese,  594;  Chinese 
concessions,  596 ;  Transmanchurian, 
596,  507  ;  first  Corean,  697. 

Reci<Uvist  law,  French,  574. 

Reciprocity,  U.  8.  provisiona,  688-690 ; 
with  Cuba,  593.   5f«  Tariff. 

Reform  act,  third,  566. 

Reichstag,  German,  elections,  674,  678, 
583 ;  period,  576. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  Jameson  raid.  569;  conti- 
nentsd  telegraph,  570;  at  Kimberley, 
671 ;  death,  572  ;  scholarships,  572. 

Ribot,  in  minintry,  578  ;  premier,  578,  680. 

Riel,  Louis,  rebellion,  666. 

Robertii,  lord,  S.  African  war,  670,  571. 

Rochef  ort  and  Boulanger,  676. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  v.-pres.  of  U.  B., 
593  ;  prea,  593. 

Rosebery,  lord,  foreign  sec.,  666,  668 ; 
premier,  568. 

Rouvier,  premier,  675 ;  in  ministry,  676, 
686. 

RndinI,  premier  of  Italy,  676,  680 ;  bank 
scandal,  578. 

Rudolf,  CT.  p.  of  Austria,  suicide,  676. 

Rural  communication,  development,  687  ; 
postal  delivery,  590. 

Russia,  Penjdeh,  566  ;  Merv,  574  ;  and  Bul- 
garia, 675,  680;  anti-Semitism,  577, 
685 ;  forced  developmentj677  ;  French 
friendship  and  alliance,  677,  581,  682  ; 
Nichohis  II.,  579;  Pamirs,  580;  gold 
standard,  682  ;  Finland,  683-585 ;  agita- 
tion, 584  ;  Corea,  594,  596  ;  interference 
in  Chinese-Japanese  treaty,  696 ;  Port 
Arthnr,  697  ;  Manchuria,  598  ;  Persia, 
698  ;  Thibet,  698  ;  and  Anglo-Japanese 
alUanoe,  696  ;  Japanese  crisis,  699. 


8adi-€amot,  in  ministry,  674, 576 ;  pres.  of 

France,  576  ;  assassinated,  578. 

Sagasta,  premier  of  Spain,  676 ;  and  Cuba, 
69t. 

Sahara,  boundary,  588. 

Salisbury,  lord,  1st  administration,  666; 
2d,  fi66 ;  dd,  568 ;  resigns,  572  ;  death,  673. 

Sammun  Bay,  Italy  demands,  507. 

Samoa,  treaties,  587,  592. 

SampHon,  admiral,  Spanish  war,  691. 

San  Juan  Hill,  battle,  591. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  campaign,  naval  bftttle, 
691. 

Sarafof,  Boris,  684. 

Sarakhs,  Russia  annexes,  674. 

Sarawak,  protectorate,  567. 

Schnabele  affair,  575. 

Scotland,  church  controrer^,  671. 

Servia,  Bulgarian  war,  676;  Alexander, 
577 ;  coup  d*^tot,  578 ;  liberal  oonstitu- 
tioD,  584  ;  regicide,  Peter,  686. 

Seymour,  admiral.  Boxer  rising,  698. 

Shafter,  gen.,  Santiago  campaign,  691. 

Shimonoseki,  treaty,  596. 

Siam,  and  France,  595,  699 ;  Anglo-French 
agreement,  596. 

Siberia,  railway,  584,  696. 

Sierra  Leone  hinterland,  668. 

Silver,  purchase  law,  588 ;  repeal,  689 ; 
agitation  for  free,  689. 

Sipiagin  assassinated,  584. 

Shvnitza,  battle,  575. 

Socialism,  activity  in  Europe,  677 ;  gains 
in  Germany,  578,  583;  German  bill 
against,  580  ;  Italian  riots,  682, 683 ;  Bel- 
gium demonstration,  683. 

Somaliland  expeditions,  572. 

Soudan  expeditions,  565,  669. 

South  African  republic,  convention  of 
London,  565 ;  Jameson  raid,  668 ;  Eng- 
lish suzerainty,  569 ;  English  war,  570  ; 
annexed,  571 ;  colony,  571 ;  Chamber- 
lain in,  572 ;  coolie  Labor,  672. 

South  African  war,  570. 

South  Dakota  admitted.  587. 

Spain,  earthquakes,  574;  premiers,  Al- 
fonso XIII.,  575 ;  Cu(>an  insurrection, 
590  ;  American  war,  590. 

Spanish- American  war,  590. 

Spion  Kop,  battle,  570. 

Stambouloff ,  Bulgarian  leader,  676  ;  mur- 
dered, 580. 

Stanley,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Canada,  667. 

Stevenson,  A.  E.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  8.,  689. 

Stormberg,  battle,  570. 

Strikes.    Sre  Labor. 

Students'  revolt,  Russia,  684. 

Suez  canal  convention,  576. 

Suffrage,  extension  in  Belgium,  674,  678, 
584 ;  Netherlands  reform,  680 ;  Au** 
trian,  580  ;  Norwegian,  683. 

Sugar  bounty,  573,  584. 

Sverdrup,  Norway  minister,  674. 

Sweden,  conscription,  584  ;  famine,  584. 

Switzerland,  asylum  for  political  offend- 
ers, 576  ;  state  railways,  582. 

Taff  Yale  case,  572. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  Philippine  commisdon,  692. 

Talien-wan,  597. 

Tariff,  Canadian  preferential,  669  ;  Cham- 
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Iwrkin*!  oinnwlffi,  870;  Qanaaii,  674, 

678,  685;  Frenoh,  677 ;  RuMO-Ocnuui 

war,  678 ;  U.  B.,  68C,  68S-lifiO. 
Telegraph,  Padflc  cables,  672,  6M ; 

leM,  672  ;  firM  ChineM,  6M. 
TtonvMo,   lord,  gOT.-gon.  of 

672. 
Tewflk,    khadira  of  i^ypt,  666;  dM^ 

567. 
Theebaw,  k.  of  Bama,  666. 
Thevenet  in  miniatry,  676. 
Thibet,  boondary,  667;  Biltiah  ataiOB, 

673 ;  and'Riuda,  698. 
TienUOn,  treaty,  674 ;  nBdnoed,  606. 
Ting,  admiral,  in  Janeneae  war,  666. 
Tirard,  in  miniatry,  673 ;  piamiar,  676. 
Togoland,     Oermaa    prokaotonita,    074; 

boundaiy,  682. 
Tranaraal,  oolooy,671.   Sm  Sooili  AfrlaMi 

republic. 
Triple  alUance,  678;  ranawad,  686. 
Truste,  derelopmant,  687 ;  aati-traat  law, 

688. 
Turkey,  Armenian  mil r re,  679 ;  Oiaten 

rarolt  and  Oraak  war,  681 ;  liaoadontan 

rerolt,  684 ;  and  France,  684. 

Uganda  protactorata,  668. 

United  Btataa,  and  ooarcioB  tA  Yanaaoala, 
685;  fishery  oontrorersy,  666;  Bering 
8oa,  586,  688 ;  world  power,  687  ;  Ohlla, 
588;  panic  and  depreerion,  689;  Yena- 
luela-Oaiana  boundary,  600;  Spaniah 
war,  MO ;  joint  high  commiadan,  601 ; 
inralar  caaee,  693.  8e€  Elactiona. 

Utah  admitted,  590. 


Yaal  Krants,  batOa,  670. 

Yanasuala,  ooaroad,  666;  bomdanr  dia- 

pate,  600. 
Yictor  KmnMrnaal  in.,  k.  of  Itahr,  666. 
Yictoria,  q.  o<  Kng^aBd,  Jabilaaa,  006, 669; 

death,  672. 
Yoloa,  Tnrka  ooonpy,  661. 

Waldaek-Boaanan,  in  ailniatry,  OTS ;  pra- 

nier,  682. 
Waahington  admitted,  687. 
WaaTer,  J.  B.,  popoUat 
Waibatwei,  Jipaweaa 

to  England,  607. 
W^lar,  eapt.-fw.  of  Cuba,  8B0. 
White,  Qeorga,  Ladyamith,  670. 
Wilbalnim,  q.  of  Hatharlanda,  677;  ae- 

ceeaion,  583. 
William,  emp.  of  GannaQy,  L,  deafh,  676: 

II.,  676;  te   Holy   La^,  666;  mailad 

fist,  607. 
WiUiam  UI.,  k.  of  HaHiarlaada,  death, 

677. 
Woleel^,  laid,  fai  gon&ui,  6a6w 
Workman.    &'««  Inmranoe,  labor. 
Workl's  Cdumblan  arpoaitkm,  660. 
Wyndkam,  Oaorga,  aac  for  Ixaland,  672. 
Wyoming  admitted,  688. 


Yaln  river,  battle,  606. 
Yaroagata,  gen.,  in  Cbiaeea  war,  81 
Yi  Hi,  k.  of  Coraa,  and  RtMaia,  606 
Younghuaband,  F.    K.,  Tbibat 
678. 

Zanzibar,  protactctata,  667. 
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